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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  Integral  Calculus  ;^ 
and  much  matter  of  the  science  which  was  at  that 
time  beyond  the  range  and  scope  of  a  didactic  trea- 
tise has  been  brought  within  its  limits.  I  thought 
fit  in  that  edition  to  omit  the  whole  theory  of  De- 
finite Integrals  except  the  barest  outline  of  some 
of  its  elementary  theorems  which  were  required  for 
subsequent  applications ;  and  the  Gamma-function 
and  its  allied  transcendants  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  an  elementary  work.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  no  treatise  of  that  character  would  be 
complete  unless  these  subjects  were  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  the  useful  theorems  arising  out 
of  them,  and  due  to  Dirichlet  and  Liouville,  were 
explained  and  applied.  At  that  time  also  it  was 
unnecessary  to  give  any  general  process  for  evaluat- 
ing Definite  Integrals ;  now  Cauchy*s  theory  has  been 
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received  by  mathematicians,  and  it  has  become  ne- 
cessary to  insert  it  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
general  method  of  evaluation  of  these  transcendants. 
The  process  of  evaluating  Definite  Integrals  has  been 
treated  much  more  fully  than  heretofore;  and  the 
application  of  the  Integral  Calculus  to  the  Theory 
of  Series,  to  the  peculiarities  of  Periodic  Series,  and 
to  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  has  been  discussed 
at  considerable  length,  although  the  higher  parts  of 
these  subjects  are  omitted  because  they  are  not 
suited  to  a  treatise  intended  mainly  for  educational 
use.  The  several  parts  of  the  treatise  have  been 
enlarged ;  of  the  more  difficult  portions  fuller  ex- 
planations have,  been  given,  and  many  illustrative 
examples  have  been  added.  The  symbols  of  Deter- 
minants have  been  employed  freely  in  many  places ; 
and  light  is  cast  by  a  symmetrical  notation  on  the- 
orems which  would  be  made  obscure  by  a  cumbrous 
symbolism.  I  have  not  ventured  on  the  theory  of 
doubly  Periodic  Functions;  for  they  are  too  im- 
portant for  cursory  and  superficial  treatment;  and 
a  full  discussion  of  their  properties  would  require 
more  space  than  could  be  given  to  it,  in  a  volume 
which  has  already  exceeded  the  usual  limits  of 
similar  works*  The  latest  treatises  in  which  these 
important  transcendants  are  discussed  are  mentioned 
in  page  204 ;  and  the  student  will  in  them  find 
much  of  the  information  he  is  in  quest  o^  although 
for  complete  information  he  must  have  recourse  to 
the  original  Memoirs  of  Abel  and  Jaeobi,  and  other 
writers  of  their  School. 
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I  have  even  more  consistently  than  in  the  first 
edition  constructed  the  Calculus  on  its  own  basis. 
It  has  been  hitherto  for  the  most  part  e8tabli3hed 
on  an  inversion  of  the  rules  of  the  DiflTerential  Cal- 
culus ;  it  has  had  scarcely  any  principles  of  its  own, 
and  of  these  none  independent  of  those  of  the  DiflTer- 
ential Calculus ;  the  student  has  been  obliged  to 
burden  his  memory  with  certain  rules  which  he  me- 
chanically applies ;  he  has  not  been  taught  to  deduce 
them  from  first  principles,  because  he  has  had  no 
principles  pregnant  with  such  rules;  and  of  them, 
at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  his  knowledge,  he 
can  give  neither  intelligible  account  nor  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  arrives  at  the  first  geo- 
metrical  application  that  he  gets  an  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  processes ;  and  his  view  is  even  then 
obscm*ed  by  an  expansion  into  a  series,  which  he 
no  sooner  obtains  than  he  omits  all  terms,  save  one, 
of  it 

Now  in  a  science  replete  with  applications  so  large 
and  so  important  as  those  of  the  Integral  Calculus, 
such  a  method  is  unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  unphilo- 
sophical ;  and  it  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary  to 
leave  it  in  this  state.  Most  foreign  mathematicians 
have  been  alive  to  the  defects,  and  have  succeeded 
in  remedying  them :  why  then  should  Englishmen  be 
behind?  Professor  De  Morgan  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  English  author  who  constructed  the  science 
on  a  more  philosophical  basis ;  and  in  his  large  Trea- 
tise on  the  DiflTerential  and  Integral  Calculus,  the 
Int^;ral  Calculus  is  established  on  soimd  principles, 
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and  placed  early  in  the  course.  For  purely  scientific 
reasons  such  an  arrangement  may  be  the  best,  but  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  it  is  convenient  for 
didactic  purposes :  I  have  chosen  to  place  it  after  the 
Diflferential  Calculus. 

In  the  following  treatise  the  Integral  Calculus  is 
considered  a  part  of  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  and  as 
such,  is  founded  on  an  intelligible  conception  of  Infi- 
nitesimals ;  it  is  thus  a  branch  of  the  science  of  con- 
tinuous number;  its  principles  are  involved  in,  and 
effluent  from,  that  fundamental  idea ;  it  assumes  the 
existence  of  an  infinitesimal  element-function,  formed 
according  to  an  assigned  law,  the  law  being  involved 
in  the  symbolical  form  of  the  infinitesimal ;  and  the 
primary  problem  is,  to  determine  the  finite  number 
or  function  of  number  of  which  the  given  infinitesi- 
mal  is  the  constituent  elemental  part ;  that  is,  Given 
the  infinitesimal  element,  to  find  the  finite  quantity 
of  which  it  is  the  infinitesimal  element.  The  required 
result  can  evidently  only  be  definite,  when  the  sum 
of  the  infinitesimal  elements  is  to  be  taken  between 
•certain  fixed  limits,  which  are  at  a  finite  distance 
apart.  Thus  the  primary  problem  is  one  of  summa- 
tion of  a  series,  of  which  the  law  is  given,  (for  the 
symbolical  form  of  the  element-function,  or  type-term, 
determines  that,)  and  the  first  and  the  last  terms  are 
given,  and  the  sum  of  these  infinitesimal  element- 
functions  or  differentials  is  called  the  Definite  Inte- 
gral. The  notion  of  a  Definite  Integral  is  therefore 
the  fundamental  one  of  the  Integral  Calculus;  and 
the  work  of  the  Calculus  is,  to  discover  rules  for  the 
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formation  of  these,  to  construct  the  code  of  laws 
which  they  are  subject  to,  and  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  their  application  to  other  sub- 
ject-matter. Hence  it  is  that  the  Definite  Integrals 
of  simple  element-functions  are  investigated  in  the 
early  part  of  the  treatise  from  first  principles,  and 
it  is  only  when  I  have  rigorously  proved  in  the 
most  general  case  that  the  Definite  Integral  may  be 
found  by  an  inversion  of  the  process  of  Differentia- 
tion that  I  have  considered  myself  free  to  make  use 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  which 
has  been  (usually)  previously  acquired.  By  these 
means  our  labour  is  diminished,  and  nothing  of  prin- 
ciple is  lost,  because  the  rules  thus  found  might  have 
been  discovered  directly  from  the  peculiar  principles 
of  the  Integral  Calculus. 

In  support  of  the  view  of  the  subject  here  taken, 
I  allege  that  on  this  conception  of  Infinitesimal  ele- 
ments, and  on  this  conception  only,  is  the  Integral 
Calculus  applied  to  the  problems  of  Rectification, 
Quadrature  and  Cubature,  and  in  proof  of  this  al- 
legation I  appeal  to  the  processes  of  Chaps.  VI,  IX 
and  X;  in  them  the  infinitesimal  element-function 
exists  previous  to  the  finite  ftmction,  and  the  latter 
is  found  by  the  summation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
the  former.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  process, 
and  the  only  intelligible  process,  of  determining  the 
finite  results  of  an  ever-varying  law :  it  is,  I  assert, 
on  the  notion  of  Infinitesimals  only,  that  the  pro- 
l)lems  of  varying  velocity  can  be  intelligibly  treated 
by  the  Integral  Calculus. 
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The  following  is  consequently  the  outline  of  the 
treatise.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  viz.  Integral 
Calculus,  commonly  so  called ;  the  Calculus  of  Va* 
riations;  and  Differential  Equations.  The  notion  of 
a  Definite  Integral  is  stated  in  its  fundamental  and 
most  comprehensive  form ;  and  the  first  four  chapters 
are  occupied  with  theorems,  evaluations,  and  other 
properties  of  these  Integrals.  In  the  Vlth  and  Vllth 
chapters,  the  Theory  of  Single  Integration  is  applied 
to  certain  geometrical  problems  and  to  the  theory  of 
series.  In  the  Vlllth  chapter  a  large  extension  is 
given  to  the  subject  by  means  of  Multiple  Integra- 
tion, the  Elementary  Theorems  and  the  Theory  of 
Transformation  of  Multiple  Integrals  occupying  that 
chapter.  In  the  three  following  chapters  important 
applications  of  this  theory  to  Geometry  and  to  the 
Calculus  of  Probabilities  are  explained;  and  in  the 
Xllth  chapter  various  methods  are  discussed  which 
mathematicians  have  devised  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  Order  of  Integration. 

In  the  course  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  of  expounding  at  some  length 
the  properties  of  geodesic  lines,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  those  of  geodesies  on  an  ellipsoid. 

The  third  part  in  which  Differential  Equations, 
that  is  element-functions  involving  two  or  more  de- 
pendent variables,  are  discussed  is  necessarily  imper- 
fect; the  subject  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  and 
is  dose  on  the  present  boundaries  of  our  knowledge ; 
I  can  do  little  else  than  exhibit  such  detached  por- 
tions of  it  as  have  yielded  to  the  powers  of  Analysis. 
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I  am,  as  in  the  first  Volume,  under  obligation  to 
many  friends  for  assistance  and  advice ;  to  Professor 
Stokes  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  to  Mr.  W. 
Spottiswoode,  M.  A.,  of  Oxford,  to  Mr.  H.  J.  S.  Smith, 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry,  Oxford  ;  to  Professor 
De  Morgan,  to  M.  Moigno,  to  M.  Duhamel ;  and  to 
many  others  whose  contributions  are  acknowledged  in 
various  parts  of  the  Treatise.  And  I  am  aJso  bound 
to  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  M.  Liouville, 
and  M.  Crelle,  on  account  of  their  valuable  Journals. 

The  Chapters  mark  the  salient  divisions  of  the 
matter ;  the  Articles  are  numbered  continuously 
throughout  the  Volume,  and  their  numerals  are  placed 
in  the  inner  comers  on  the  top  of  the  pages.  Brack- 
eted numerals  are  also  attached  to  the  more  impor- 
tant equations  and  are  separate  for  each  Chapter ; 
and  reference  is  for  the  most  part  made  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  Article  and  of  the  equation. 

The  references  throughout  are  made  to  the  second 
edition  of  VoL  L 


11,  St.  Giles',  Oxford. 
Julj  Ist,  1865. 
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INTEGRAL   CALCULUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  THEOBY  OP  DBFIKITE  AND  INDEFINITE  INTEGBATION. 

Article  I.]  The  primary  problem  of  the  Integral  Calculus  ia 
the  summation  of  a  series  of  which  each  term  is  an  infinitesimal^ 
and  the  number  of  terms  is  infinite ;  all  the  terms  being  infini- 
tesimals of  the  same  order^  and  the  difierence  between  two  con- 
secutive terms  being  an  infinitesimal  of  an  order  higher  than  that 
of  each  term.  Thus^  according  to  the  doctrine  of  infinitesimals 
and  infinities^  which  has  been  established  in  Vol.  I^  if  relatively 
to  a  given  base  the  orders  of  infinity  and  of  infinitesimal  are  the 
same,  the  sum  will  be  finite ;  and  as  the  order  of  infinity  is  higher 
or  lower  than  that  of  the  infinitesimal^  so  will  the  sum  be  infinite 
or  infinitesimal.  In  most  of  the  cases  which  wiU  hereafter  come 
under  discussion^  the  sum  will  be  finite ;  yet  not  in  all :  and  the 
quality  and  the  circumstances  of  those  infinitesimals,  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  number  of  which  is  not  finite,  will  require  most  cautious 
and  careful  consideration. 

The  infinitesimal  term  of  the  series  will  be  expressed  as  a 
function  of  one  or  more  variables;  and  the  variation  of  the 
variables  will  give  the  several  and  successive  terms  of  the  series. 

Thus,  f(x)dXy  f{x,y)dxdy, may  be  general  terms  of  such 

a  series ;  and  the  successive  terms  will  be  given  by  means  of  the 
continuous  variations  of  the  variables.  These  are  the  most  general 
forms  of  the  infinitesimal  terms;  x^dXy  Qosxdx^  e^^'^^dxdy 
are  particular  forms.      Such  infinitesimal  terms  are  called  infinu 
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tesimal  elements,  bem^the*elements  or  infinitesimal  parts  of  the 
whole  sum ;  and.  t^.finite  fiM;tor  in  each  is  called  the  element- 
Junction.  Tbe|  feriti  of  these  latter  &etors  evidently  assigns 
the  law  of /tli[W«  series.  In  this  respect  these  series  are  analogous 
to  tho8er(5i9dinaiy  series  each  of  whose  terms  is  a  finite  quantity, 
ancT'ip  which  the  general  term  is  a  type-term,  and  assigns  the 
jiiyi  orthe  series. 
;';/'•  •The  problem  of  the  summation  of  a  series  is  generally  inde- 
\**.  •  finite;  but  becomes  definite  when  two  terms  are  assigned,  the  sum 
of  the  terms  within  which,  either  inclusively  or  exclusively,  is  to 
be  found.  These  assigned  terms  are  called  the  limiting  terms,  or 
the  limits  of  the  series;  the  first  and  last  terms  being  called 
respectively  the  inferior  and  the  superior  limit.  The  excess  of  the 
superior  over  the  inferior  limit  is  called  the  range  of  summation. 
Although  the  sums  of  some  series  can  be  found  for  any  general 
limits,  say  the  mth  and  the  nth  terms,  yet  the  sums  of  others  can 
be  found  only  for  certain  specified  limits.  These  peculiarities 
depend  on  the  law  of  the  series,  and  many  instances  of  them  will 
occur  hereafter. 

Although  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series,  the  sum  of  which 
is  required  to  be  found  in  the  problem  of  the  Integral  Calculus, 
is  infinite ;  yet  as  they  are  infinitesimal,  and  vary  by  infinitesimal 
variations  of  the  subject  variables  which  express  their  general 
terms,  the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  variables  at  the 
limits  will  be  a  finite  quantity ;  so  that  the  problem  is  definite  as 
to  its  limits,  and  the  distance  between  the  limits  is  finite. 

The  process  by  which  such  sums  are  found  is  termed  Integra- 
tion,  being,  as  it  is,  the  putting  together  the  parts  of  which  a 
whole  is  composed;  and  the  sum  of  the  series  of  infinitesimal 
elements  between  given  terms  is  called  a  Definite  Integral,  the 
values  of  the  variable  which  assign  the  first  and  last  terms  being 
called  the  limits  of  Integration  ;  and  the  excess  of  the  superior 
limit  over  the  inferior  is  called  the  range  of  integration.  As  the 
form  of  each  term  of  the  series  is  the  same,  if  a  general  term  is 
given,  the  general  form  of  the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms  can  in 
many  cases  be  found,  although  the  first  and  last  terms  may  not 
be  given ;  this  general  sum  is  called  the  Indefinite  Integral. 

The  Integral  Calculus  is  the  aggregate  of  the  rules  by  which 
Integrals  are  determined,  and  the  code  of  laws  subject  to  which 
Differentials  and  Integrals  in  their  mutual  relations  may  be 
applied  to  questions  of  Geometry  and  Physics. 


2.]  A   SUMMATION-PROCESS.  3 

In  the  early  part  of  the  treatise  I  shall  consider  liinctions  of 
one  variable ;  and  I  shall  ajssume  the  infinitesimal  element  to  be 
of  the  form  f{x)dx,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  to  be 
respectively  ar„  and  Xq  ;  so  that  Xn^x^  is  the  range  of  integra- 
tion. I  shall  also  assume  f{x)  to  be  finite  and  continuous  for 
all  values  of  ar  between  Xn  and  Xq  :  we  shall  hereby  avoid  di£Seul< 
ties  as  to  discontinuity  and  infinite  values  of  functions.  Thus 
the  simple  problem  of  the  Integral  Calculus  is  to  find  the  sum  of 
an  infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  elements  as  x  increases  by 
infinitesimal  increments  from  x^  to  ^„ ;  and  it  takes  the  following 
form; 

Let  x^^Xq  be  divided  into  n  infinitesimal  parts^  and  let  jTj, 
J^f  >  •  -  ^»-i  be  the  values  of  x  corresponding  to  the  points  of 
partition.  Let  s  be  the  definite  integral ;  then  observing  that /(j?) 
is  multiplied  by  the  increment  immediately  succeeding  a?,  we  have 

and  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  S  in  terms  of  Xq  and  a?„. 

2.]  Let  us  look  at  the  theory  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
consider  the  genesis  or  origin  of  element-functions  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Difierential  Calculus. 

Let  us  take  the  following  problem ;  let  a?  be  the  length  of  a 
line  OP  (see  Fig.  1)  which  varies  continuously  from  op^  =  Xq  up 
to  0P„  ^  Xny  on  oPq,  op,  op„  let  squares  be  described,  viz.  OB^, 
OK,  oRm,  so  that  OR  =  J7^ ;  let  op  be  increased  by  an  infinitesimal 
PQ  =  dXf  and  on  OQ  let  a  square  be  described ;  then  the  increase 
of  j^  due  to  the  infinitesimal  increase  ot  x  \s  2xdx:  suppose  a 
simikr  process  of  augmentation  to  be  performed  on  aU  values  of 
X  from  Xq  up  to  a?M  j  the  effect  of  this  will  be  that  the  square  x^ 
will  grow  into  the  square  x,?  by  infinitesimal  augments,  each  of 
which  is  of  the  form  2xdx,  wherein  x  receives  the  successively, 
increased  values.  Prom  another  point  of  view  however  the  efiect 
of  such  a  process  is,  to  resolve  the  finite  gnomonic  area  or^— ob^ 
into  infinitesimal  elements,  which  are  infinitesimal  gnomons,  each 
being  of  the  form  pr's,  which  is  expressed  by  2xdx ;  thus  ^r* 
will  be  resolved  into  elements  2xdx,  corresponding  to  values  of 
X  from  4?  =  jr^  up  to  a?  =  x^;  and  if  a?^  =  0,  the  whole  square  or„ 
will  be  resolved  into  its  gnomonic  infinitesimal  elements. 

Or  consider  the  following  more  general  problem :  Let  p(d?)  be  a 
fimetion  of  x  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  x  between  x^ 
and  Xq;  and  let  the  difference  Xn—x^he  divided  into  n  equal  and 
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finite  parte  each  of  which  is  equal  to  ajt^  so  that  jt^^^o  =  ^^^  f 
then  hy  equation  (21),  Art.  116,  of  Vol.  I, 


p(aro  +  2Aar)-p(aro  +  AJ7)  =  AJCf^(XQ-^AV-\-$Ax)  ^^.g. 


1 


F(jro  +  nAJ7)  —  F{a!'o +  (»—!)  ax}  =  Ajrp'{jro+(n— l)A4r+^A4r}. 

Let  AX  become  infinitesimal,  that  is,  become  dx;  then  adding 
the  members  of  (2),  and  bearing  in  mind  that  x^  =  x^-^-ndx, 

F(a?0-F(Xo)  =  F'(Xo)rfjr  +  F'(Xo  +  *p)rfr  +  F'(Xo  +  2rfar)Ap+  ... 

...^¥'(Xn-dx)dx;  (3) 

that  is,  the  process  of  growth  by  infinitesimal  increase,  on  which 
principle  equations  (2)  are  constructed,  is  equivalent  to  the  reso- 
lution of  f(Xm)  — f(Xq)  into  infinitesimal  elements,  as  exhibited  in 
the  right-hand  member  of  equation  (3). 

Thus  the  Differential  Calculus  is  a  method  by  which  a  given 
finite  function  is  resolved  into  its  infinitesimal  component  elements; 
these  being  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  aggregate  of  an  infinity  of 
them  is  required  to  constitute  the  finite  quantity.  Or  if  the 
original  function  is  an  infinitesimal  function,  the  elements  into 
which  it  is  resolved  are  infinitesimals  of  a  higher  order.  The 
^  general  form  of  all  the  elements  is  the  same,  as  appears  from  the 
above  examples,  and  therefore  any  one  is  a  type  of  all,  and 
expresses  all :  but  the  form  of  the  typical  element  varies,  as  the 
function  varies,  the  law  of  connexion  depending  on  the  process  of 
Differentiation.  The  subject  then  on  which  Differentiation  is 
performed  is  the  function,  and  the  result  is  the  resolution  of  that 
function  into  its  elements.  The  process  of  Differentiation  is 
therefore  one  of  Disintegration. 

3.]]  In  the  Integral  Calculus  the  data  are  changed ;  an  infini- 
tesimal element  is  given,  which  is  the  type  of  all ;  and  the  sum  of 
these  between  certain  given  limits  is  to  be  determined.  The 
process  then  is  the  reverse  of  differentiation,  and  is  that  of  sum- 
mation, as  before  observed :  I  propose  to  illustrate  it  at  first  by 
two  or  three  simple  examples. 

Let  us  suppose  the  element  to  be  2xdx ;  and  the  sum  of  all 
such  to  be  required,  as  x  continuously  increases  from  Xq  to  x^; 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  let  Xn^XQ  be  divided  into  n  equal 
infinitesimal  parts,  each  of  which  =  t ;  so  that 


Xf^'^^Xfk  —  nt }         ,',    1  — 


> 

n 
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in  the  result^  n  =  oo  ;  then  the  sum 

o  5^^    .    nin-l)  ^n-a^ol    ^n~^o 
=  Z  ^na?o+  — 2 n —  )     ^ — 

=  x^—x^,  when  n  =  oo  ; 

so  that  the  definite  integral  of  2xdx  is  x^—x^. 

The  prohlem  given  in  the  preceding  Article  exhibits  the  meaning 
of  the  process  &om  a  geometrical  point  of  view.  2xdx  expresses 
the  infinitesimal  gnomon  contained  between  the  squares  described 
on  OP  and  on  o  q^  and  is  consequently  the  infinitesimal  element 
of  x^ :  and  the  sum  of  all  such  gnomons  between  the  limits 
x„  and  a?o  is  evidently  j?„*— a?^*.  If  the  inferior  limit  =  0,  then 
the  sum  =  x^.  This  latter  result  is  also  true^  whatever  is  the 
value  of  Xf^ ;  consequently  if  Xn  has  the  general  value  x,  x^  is  the 
indefinite  integral  of  2xdx,  As  this  mode  of  interpretation  is 
important  in  giving  body  to  our  thoughts^  let  us  take  another 
example ;  in  fig.  16^  e  is  a  point  {x,  y)  in  the  plane  of  xy  referred 
to  the  rectangular  axes^  ox  and  oy .  h  is  a  point  (x + dxy  y  +  dy) 
infinitesimally  near  to  e^  so  that  eg  =  dx,  ef  =:  qk  =:dy ;  conse- 
quently the  infinitesimal  rectangular  area  eh  =  dxdy.  Now 
this  rectangle  is  an  infinitesimal  element  of  the  plane  superficies ; 
and  is  an  element  of  a  plane  area  bounded  by  any  lines  in  the 
plane  of  xy.  Thus  the  whole  area  will  be  the  integral  of  these 
infinitesimal  area-elements.  If  no  limits  of  the  area  are  given^ 
the  problem  is  evidently  indefinite.  Suppose  however  the  area 
to  be  limited ;  and  that  it  is  required  to  express^  say^  the  area 
if^P0P„M,»  in  terms  oi Xn  and  Xq,  where  om^  =  x^y  om^  =  Xn,  and 
the  equation  to  the  bounding  curve  is  y  =  /(a?).  We  must  find 
the  sum  of  all  the  elements^  similar  to  eh^  contained  between  the 
two  ordinates  mp  and  Nq.     Now  as  mp  =  f(x),  Nq  =  f{x  +  dx), 

dx 
uv  =  dx;  consequently  MPqN  =r  —  {f(x)-\-f{x-^dx)}, which 

=  f(x)  dx,  since  dx  is  infinitesimal ;  and  the  whole  area  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  similar  elemental  slices  which  are  contained  between  the 
two  ordinates  M^p^and  M„Pn.  And  to  find  the  sum  oi  f{x)dx 
between  these  given  limits  is  a  problem  of  the  Integral  Calculus. 
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Thus  the  problem  requires  two  processes  of  integ^tion ;  (1)  we 
must  integrate  dy,  or,  as  we  say,  find  the  ^-integral  between  the 
limits  0  and  /{x),  the  former  value  being  the  inferior,  and  the 
latter  the  superior  limit  of  y ;  the  result  of  this  integration  is 
evidently /(a?) ;  (2)  we  must  integrate /(j?)rf<r,  or,  as  we  say,  find 
the  a!*-integral,  from  x  =1  x^to  x  =  Xn',  the  result  of  this  double 
definite  integration  will  give  the  area  Uq  Vq  p»  Mm  in  terms  of  Xq 
and  Xn^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  example  the  infinitesimal 
element  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order ;  that  after  the 
^-integration  it  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  first  order;  and  that 
the  final  integral,  which  expresses  the  area,  is  finite.  This  is  in 
exabt  accordance  with  the  geometrical  quantities  expressed  by  the 
several  symbols. 

4.]  I  return  now  to  the  general  problem  of  integration  of 
functions  of  one  variable  as  expressed  in  equation  (1) ;  and  to  the 
creation  of  a  convenient  system  of  symbols. 

Let  8  as  heretofore  represent  the  definite  integral  o{f(x)  dx 
between  the  limits  Xq  and  Xn;  and  let  x^—Xq  be  divided  into  n 
infinitesimal  parts;  andleta?i,^a,...a?,_,correspond  to  the  (n-1) 
points  of  partition;  then  by  (1), 

S  =  /(^o)(^l-^o)+/('^l)(^2-^l)  +  •••  +/(^i.-i)(^n~^«-l).  (4) 

I  Now  on  referring  to  Vol.  I,  Art.|8,  and  the  mathematical  defi- 

nition of  a  derived  function  there  given,  it  appears  that  if  p(x)  is 
a  function  of  x  whose  derived  function  is  f(x),  and  x^  and  Xq  are 
,^  two  values  of  x  differing  by  an  infinitesimal,  ¥(x)  and  f(x)  being 

^^ite  and  continuous  for  all  the  employed  values  of  their  subject- 

^variables,        F(^i)-.p(a:o)  =  /(^o)(^i-*o)-  (5) 

^'   ^*    Similarly,  if  v(x)  and /(a?)  are  finite  and  continuous  for  all  the 
•    ^     ^^^  "•      values  of  their  subject- variables  employed  in  the  following  equa- 
V  vj^         tions,  p  (a?,)-p  (X,)  =  f(x,){x^--x,),         ^ 

^        ;  (6) 

"^  Let  all  the  right-hand  members  and  all  the  left-hand  members  of 

j.>  these  several  equations  be  added ;  then  by  (4)  we  have 

S  =  F(^«)-P(a?o).  (7) 

We  require  a  symbol  to  express  the  relation  of  P  to  /;  as  rf  or  d 
expresses  the  differential  or  infinitesimal  element  of  a  variable  or 

of  a  function  ;  so  we  employ  /  (a  long  S)  to  denote  the  general 


-It 
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/ 


sum  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms^  each  of  which  is  an  infini- 
tesimal. Thus  if /(«)  dx  is  the  tjpe-element,  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  which  is  to  be  determined^  that  sum  is  represented  by 

f  {x)dx.     Also  as  thus  far  the  limits  of  integration  are  not  in- 

troduced,  this  symbol  is  used  to  represent  the  indefinite  integral. 

And  thus  as  rf  or  n  is  the  symbol  of  differentiation,  so  is  /  the 
symbol  of  integration. 

The  definite  integral  is  conveniently  expressed  as  follows :  If 
jr.  and  x^  are  the  limits  of  the  Integral,  x^  being  the  last  or  the 
superior,  and  Xq  the  first  or  the  inferior  limit,  then  these  symbols 

may  be  placed  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of/  respectively ;  so  that 
the  definite  integral  thus  determined  is  expressed  by  the  symbol 


f. 


f(x)dx. 

Also  since  ¥{x)  is  that  function  whose  derived  function  is  f{x), 
let  us  represent,  as  in  the  Differential  Calculus, /(^)  by  ¥\x) ;  so 
that  in  equation  (4),  S  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  infinitesimal  ele- 
ments of  which  v\x)dx  is  the  type ;  and  therefore  (7)  becomes 


r- 


^{x)dx  =  F(a?J-F(a?o).  (8) 

5.]  If  the  superior  limit  is  ^,  ^  being  a  general  value  of  the 
variable,  subject  to  the  condition  that  y\x)  is  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  values  of  x  between  Xq  and  x,  then 


£ 


V(x)dx  =  F(j?)  — F(d?o);  (9) 

and  omitting  f  {Xq^,  which  is  constant,  the  indefinite  Integral  of 
if{x)dx  is  F  (x) ;  and  we  have 


/ 


v\x)dx  =  F(^).  (10) 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  definite  integral  of  Y\x)dx  between 
the  limits  x^  and  x^  is  the  value  of  the  indefinite  integral  when 
X  =  4?.,  less  its  value  when  x  :=  Xq;  on  this  account  it  is  fre- 
quently and  conveniently  expressed  as  follows 

/  \\x)dx  =  rF(a?)1'"  =  ¥{xj-v(Xo).  (11) 

6.]]  Perhaps  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  definite 
integral  depends  on  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  elements 
^i"~^o>  ^2""^i>  •  •  •  ^H~^ii_i>  or  on  the  mode  of  partition  of 
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x^—Xk)  iuto  its  parti$;  if  the  elements  however  are  infinitesimal, 
and  their  number  consequently  infinite,  whatever  is  the  mode  of 
partition,  the  value  of  the  indefinite  integiul  is  the  same,  as  may 
thus  be  shewn  : 

Whatever  another  mode  is,  we  may  consider  it  to  be  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  first,  and  thus  its  elements  to  be  parts  of  the  former 
elements.     Suppose  then  x^—x^tohe  divided  into  n  parts,  and 

fi>  iv  isy  •'■  (n-i  ^  ^  ^^®  values  of  x  corresponding  to  the 
points  of  partition,  and  i/{x)dx  to  be  the  infinitesimal  element: 
then  the  sum  of  all  the  infinitesimal  elements  corresponding  to 
the  successive  values  of  x  between  Xq  and  x^  is 

F'Cro)(fi-^o)  +  J''(fi)(f2-fi)+  +r(f«-,)(^i-f-i)> 
the  value  of  which  is,  by  (4)  and  (7),  F(jrj)— F(a7o).  And  as 
analogous  results  are  true  for  each  of  the  other  elements  x^^-x^, 
. . .  j?^ — x^_  1 ,  so  will  the  sum  be  true ;  and  therefore  equation  (1 1 )  is 
true,  independently  of  the  particular  mode  of  partition  by  which 
the  elements  are  formed. 

Hence  we  have  finally,  subject  to  the  condition  that  Jf\x)  is 
finite  and  continuous  within  the  limits  x^  and  Xq, 


L 


*n 


y\x)  dx  =  y\Xq)  (x^  -.r^)  +  f'(^i)  {x^  -x{)^... 

...  +  F'(^,_,)(a7,~^,_,)  (12) 

=    F(.ri)-F(aro)-fF(j?2)-F(j74)-f-  ...  -|-F(^J-F(j?._i) 

=  F(rJ-F(j"o);  (13) 

the  sum  given  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (12)  being  expressed 
by  either  the  left-hand  member  of  (12)  or  by  the  right-hand 
member  of  (13).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  series  (12),  the 
terms  do  not  go  as  far  as  y\x^)  ;  in  the  definite  integral  therefore 
expressed  by  (13)  the  value  of  the  element -function  at  the  inferior 
limit  is  included,  and  that  at  the  superior  limit  is  excluded. 

7.]  To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  indefinite  integral : 

by  equation  (10)        r 

I  v^(x)  dx  =  V  (x) ; 

that  is,  the  operation  symbolized  by  /  dx,  performed  on  f'(^), 
changes  it  into  f  ( r) ;  but  by  the  Differential  Calculus  -7-  is  the 
symbol  of  an  operation  which  being  performed  on  f  {x)  changes  it 
into  F'(.r)  j  therefore  /  dx  and  -.    are  so  related  that  one  represents 
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a  process  the  reverse  of  that  represented  by  the  other ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  index  law  which  the  symbol  -j-  is  subject  to, 

.-.  /=  rf-^;  (15) 

and  I  represents  an  operation  which  is  the  reverse  of  differen- 
tiation'^. 

Hence  also  /  and  d  are  symbols  of  operations  which  destroy 

each  other ;  and  consequently 

unity  being  used  as  a  symbol  of  an  operation  which  operating  on 
a  function  leaves  it  unaltered. 

Hence  according  to  the  notation  of  derived  functions, 

/  f^(x)dx  =  Y(x), 
jV\x)dx  =  V{x), 


jt^(x)da:  •=  ¥*-^(x); 

and  in  this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  the  sjrmbol  /  dx  must  be 

considered  as  a  complex  character,  indicative  of  a  certain  analy- 
tical process  to  be  performed  on  a  certain  function ;  the  analytical 
process  being  the  reverse  of  Derivation. 

Hence  the  problem  of  Integration  resolves  itself  into  this ;  viz. 
to  determine  the  Amotion  which,  when  differentiated,  produces 
the  infinitesimal  element  expressing  the  general  term  of  the 
series ;  and  therefore  as  this  is  a  process  the  reverse  of  Differen- 
tiation, we  may  make  use  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Differential 
Calculus,  and  as  far  as  possible  invert  its  rules;  for  these  will 
thereby  become  those  of  the  Integpial  Calculus ;  such  processes 
we  shall  enter  on  in  the  next  Chapter,  and  thereby  obtain  in- 
definite integrals,  from  which  definite  integrals  may  be  deduced 
by  means  of  equation  (11). 

In  this  aspect  of  the  Calculus  another  point  requires  explana- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Art.  430. 
PRICE,  VOL.  n.  c 
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tion.  Since  an  arbitraiy  constant  connected  with  a  fiinotion  of 
X  by  addition  or  subtraction  disappears  in  Differentiation,  so  in 
the  reverse  process  such  a  constant  may  be  introduced;  and 
thereby  we  have       ^ 

jif{x)ds  =  p(a:)  +  c. 

The  same  result  also  follows  from  equation  (9),  wherein  — p  {x^ 
being  independent  of  x  is  constant  with  respect  to  it.  But  as 
the  Integral  Calculus  might  exist  previously  to  the  Differential^ 
for  the  infinitesimal  element  may  exist  previously  to  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  finite  function,  so  its  principles  ought  to  have  an 
independent  basis.  We  shall  therefore  in  the  first  place  investi- 
gate certain  properties  of  definite  integ^rals,  which  will  be  required 
in  the  sequel,  and  also  integrate  from  first  principles  some  infini- 
tesimal elements. 

8.|]  Theobem  I. — If  an  infinitesimal  element  has  a  constant 
quantity  as  a  factor,  the  definite  integral  will  also  have  the  same 
constant  factor. 

Let  the  infinitesimal  element  be  a  ¥'(x)  dx,  wherein  a  is  a  con- 
stant quantity ;  then 


a  f{x)dx  =^  aY (xj'-a p (Xq), 
=  a{p(j?J-p(^o)h 

=  a  I     Y^(x)d».  (16) 

A  constant  fisustor  therefore  may  be  taken  outside  the  sign  of 
integration ;  and  similarly  may,  if  required,  be  removed  from 
without  to  within  the  sign  of  Integration. 
The  following  are  particular  cases  : 

/''"-i^(a?)d[r  =  -/   V(a?)rfr.  (17) 

r-.-rndx^   l/''V(;r)rfr.  (18) 

The  same  theorem  is  of  course  true  of  an  indefinite  integral. 

Thsobem  II. — ^The  integral  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  any  number 
of  infinitesimal  elements  is  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  in- 
tends of  the  same  elements. 

Let  f{x)  dx,  f\x)  dx,  if{{x)dx, ...  be  any  infinitesimal  elements 
finite  and  continuous  between  the  limits  x^  and  Xq  ;  then 
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y      {^(*)±/'(«)±*»±..-}*r  =  [F(af)±/(j?)±^(a?)±...j'" 

=  ^(*J-F(Xo^{/(xJ-/(^o)}±{*(«.)-*(*a)}  ±.^. 

=  /  V(a:)  dx  ±  f'y\af)dx  ±  /     ip'{x)dx  ±  ...    (19) 
•'«to  -^^b  -^Ky) 

The  same  theorem  is  also  tme  of  indefinite  int^^rals. 
Hence^  and  by  means  of  the  former  theorem, 

f*^{i((M)  +  \/^f(w)}dx  =  f\{x)dx  +  ^/^  ry{x)dx.  (20) 

Thiobsm  m. — ^If  the  infinitesimal  element  is  of  the  form 
/(4?)  X  t'(a7)  dx^  then 

ryix)xy(x)dx  =  [fix)  X  P(*)T*-  r"F(*) xf(x)dx. 

For  convenienoe  of  notation,  let  f(x)  =  w,'f  (^)  =  v,  ^(x)  dx 
=  ili;,and  le(ttiQ,Ui,u^.,.u^,v^fVi,  v^,...v^he  the  several  values 
of  «  and  V  corresponding  to  Xq,  x^,  x^,  ...  ^»  respectively;  then 

and  since  the  differences  between  Vq,  Vi,v^,,,.v^Bre  infijutesimal, 
as  are  also  the  differences  between  tio'  ^'  •  -  *  ^nt  ^  ^^  ^^®  t  to  be 
the  general  symbol  of  an  infinitesimal,  we  have 

v,  =  i?i  +  t„  tt,  =  fii+f%, 


I 


so  that 

«ito  =  i«,r,-t^ro-K(tti-«^)+Vi(ttj-tti)  +  ...  +  v^i(w,.-W|.-i)} 

the  last  term  of  which  equality  must  be  neglected,  because  it 
contains  infinitesimals  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding term^  and  the  preceding  term  is  /   " t;dti ;  therefore 

I  \dv  =  i«.v.-H)Vo-/  '«^rfw  (21) 

=  [wT* -/%*».  (22) 

0  9 


then 


12  INTEGRATION   BY  SUBSTITUTION.  [8. 

And  therefore  resubstituting 

jf(^)  X  A^)dx  =  [/(a:)  x p (a?)]'"  -^'p (w)  xf\ai)dx.   (28) 

This  theorem  is  known  by  the  name  of  integration  by  parts^  and 
is  of  very  frequent  use ;  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  the  ease  of 
an  indefinite  integral  is 

//(*)  X  r'(x)dx  =  /(Of)  X  H^)-fv  (x)  X  f{x)dxi  (24) 

or  if  tf  and  v  are  two  Amotions  of  x,  then 

/  udv  =  uv—lvdu.  (26) 

Thbokbh  rV. — If^  in  order  to  determine  the  Integral  of  i^(m)  dx, 
it  is  convenient  to  introduce  another  variable  z,  related  to  ^  by 
the  equation  z  =:  <t>  (x),  so  that 

w  =  f(z),  dx  =  f\z)dz,  V{x)  =  p'C/Cz)) ; 

and  if  z»  and  Zq  are  the  values  of  z  corresponding  to  x^  and  x^, 

f''^{x)dx  =  r*^{nz))f\z)dz; 

"  .     .     *^ 

that  is^  for  the  definite  integral  determined  by  means  of  x,  we 

may  take  as  its  equivalent  the  other  definite  integral  determined 

by  means  of  z. 

Let  Zy^i  ^2'  •  •  •  '^n-i  ^  ^^^  values  of  z  corresponding  to  x^,  x^, 

•  •  •  ^«-i ;  theuj  the  elements  of  x  being  infinitesimal^  we  have 

^1-^0  =/(^i)-/(^o)  = /'(^o)  (^1— ^o)i 
^i""*i  ^ =/(^i)(^s — ^i)> 

^•-^«-i  =/(2rJ-/(2r^_i)  =/'(2r,.i)(z.-2r^i). 
^     1/(0?)  dr  =  (o?i  -o?o)f'(o?o)  +  (^i-^i)i/(*i)  + . . .  +  (^•-^•-i)F'(a?^i) 

=  T"  r'{f(z))f\z)dz;  (26) 

that  is^  the  two  definite  integrals  are  equal ;  and  the  latter  there- 
fore may  be  used  for  the  former;  and  vice  versd. 

This  method  is  called  Integration  by  substitution^  and  is  of 
course  true  for  the  indefinite  integ^rals  as  far  as  variable  quantities 
enter  into  the  ftmctions;  the  arbitrary  constants  will  however 
firequently  assujne  different  although  equivalent  forms. 


r 
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13 


Other  Theorems  on  definite  integrals  we  shall  reserve  to 
ChaptCTlV. 

9.]  The  determination  of  definite  integrals  from  first  principles. 
Ex.  1.        To  determine  /      dx, 

Let^  as  in  Art.  4,  x^^Wq  be  divided  into  n  infinitesimal  parts^ 
and  let  Xi^  dr,^ ...  a7»_i  be  the  values  of  ^  corresponding  to  the  points 
of  partition;  then 


—  *» — *0' 


Ex.2. 


line  / 


To  determine  /     si^dx. 

^^ 

Let,  as  heretofore^  Xi,  x^,  ^s^  •  •  *  ^«-i  ^  ^^^  values  of  x  corre- 
sponding to  the  (n— 1)  points  of  partition  of  x^—Xq  ;  and  as  the 
mode  of  partition  does  not  affect  the  result  provided  that  the  ele- 
ments are  infinitesimal,  let  us  suppose  that  x^,  x^,.,.x^  form  a 
geometrical  progression  whose  common  ratio  differs  iufinitesimally 
from  unity  :  that  is,  let 

a?,  =  afi(l+f), 


dTj  — *! 


=  ^i«; 


wherein  t  is  infinitesimal ;  then  we  have 


^n      ^»-l     —  ^n_i*i 


X. 


r 


(!  +  *)•  =  -^;  thus 
x*dx  =  «;(«i-«o)+«f(««-*i)+-+*°-i  («--*— i) 

=  xrMi+(i+»)«+>+(i +»)»'•+«  +... 

+  (l+j)(«-l)  («+!)}  i 

~       o+l      ' 
foriftisinfiniteaiinal,  (l+tr^^-1  =  (a+l)t. 
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Ex.  3.         Determine 


me/     -. 


Let  x^—Xq  he  divided  into  infinitesimal  elements^  as  in  the 
last  example ;  then 


L 


dx  _  x^  —  x^  ^  »%  —  »i   .         .  ^iZft-i 
~zr  —  — z r  — ~ —  +  •••  T 


=  f+f  +  ...  +  f 

=  nt; 

X 

and  since  -2  s  (1  +  t)*,  nlog(l+f)  =  Iog4?»-log4?o; 

=  logjr.-log4?o; 
since  log(l  -ft)  =  t^  when  t  is  infinitesimal. 

Ex.  4.       Determine  l     a'(£r. 

Let  dr»— ^0  ^  divided  into  n  equal  parts^  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  t ;  so  that 


x^^Xq  =:  ni;  then 


.a*«  — 1 


=  a*«(a*«""*^—  1)  -7— 


""    loga 
since  af^\  =  i loga,  when  t  is  infinitesimal. 

Hence  we  have        ^^ 

Ex.  6.       Determine  /  *cosxd[r. 

Let  x^—x^  be  divided  into  n  equal  elements,  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  i ;  so  that  ^  _^   _.  ^i . 


r- 


0 
that  ^  _^ 

'cosj?cIr  =  fcosj?o+«cos(j?o  +  i)  +  ...+«cos{«o+(»— !)»} 


0 
'0 


=  f  |cos»o  +  co6(*o+*)  +•••  +  COS {*o  +  {»» -!)»}[ 
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/        n— 1  .\  .    ni 

/.,.  .<^K+-2-')"°-a 

Jr.  .    « 

2 

/      ^  n— 1  ^.  — ^o\  • 


oosiafnH — X ^^ -iBm   •       ® 


2 


f 


Sing 


and  therefore^  if  n  =  oo ,  and  t  is  infinitesimal^ 


r 


ooBdTor  =s  2oo8    *       ^gm    *       ^ 


=  sinx,! — sindpQ. 


The  preceding  examples  have  given  us  the  following  indefinite 
Int^rals ;  c  being  an  arbitrary  constant  in  each  case ; 


^+1 


/ 


J—  =  logs+e; 
I 


log  a 


coBxd^  =  sin«+<?. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

CONSTRUCTION   OP  RULES  FOR  INTEGRATION  OF 
ALGEBRAICAL   FUNCTIONS. 

10.]  Wb  propose  in  the  present  and  next  Chapters  to  constmet 
the  rules  of  the  Integral  by  inyerting  those  of  the  Differential 
Calculus  :  and  first  we  shall  from  this  point  of  view  exhibit  the 
forms  of  indefinite  integrals  which  correspond  to  those  theorems 
on  definite  integrals  which  have  been  proved  in  Article  8. 

THBoaBH  I. — Since  d.a^{x)  =  a¥'{x)ds; 

.'.     \aj^(x)dx  =  a¥(x), 

=  aji^{x)dx;  (1) 

that  is,  in  the  int^^tion  of  an  infinitesimal  element  one  of 
whose  factors  is  a  constant,  the  constant  may  be  placed  outside 
the  sign  of  integration. 

Theorem  II. — Since 

d.{Y(x)  ±f{x)  ±  ...}  =  rf.F(ir)  ±  d.f(x)  ±  ... 

=  i^{x)dx±f\x)dx  ±  ...; 
.".   J{^i^)dx±f(x)d^±  ...  }  =  ¥ix)  ±f{x)  ±  ...  (2) 

that  is,  the  integral  of  an  algebraic  sum  of  infinitesimal  elements 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  integrals  of  the  several  infinitesimal 
elements. 

.-.    J{a¥^(x)dx  ±  cf(x)dx}  =  a¥{x)  ±cf{x). 

j{i^(x)  +  y/'^f\x)]dx  =  F(^)+v/^/(ar). 

Theorem  III. — Since 

rf.F(a:)  xf(x)  =fix)  X  ¥'{x)dx-^¥{x)  xf\x)dx; 

f(x)x^{x)dx  =  d.{¥(x)xf(x))^¥{x)xf(x)dx; 
r.jf{x)xV{x)dx  =  r(x)xf(x)^Jv(x)xf\x)dx;  (8) 


II.] 


dT  fur-  =  fc  >«    =  1 


whidi  k  titf  idiwiHiL  n.  -te  .csKsxk    LtatKUut 
that  of  tW  diBaRaiuatiiii  d!  -wsiuhiuul  i 
Alt.  31  <rf'  \-\&..  3..  Kuil  wiuOj  mv  ju»  - 1 

Let  /i>i  =  z  :       .  .  f  -^iiu!  =  oc 


for  benet  il  iiiDowF iw  ikuiv  iffmiur  0'  iimau***""  k^wk-m*- 
tme fiir x and omplt  fui»eU«u>  «'  1?  jw  Jiw  mw -mt  iViamnwnr 


the  index  bd  inereawd,  md  It  fr. 

Oftliunnhl^Jidknriapm-jiMrwuk!'  «hw 
(1.)  Let  ■  be  xM^^OTt ;  nitsl  »,  fiir«  mlnttrtiti*  — * 

PUCK,  Toi-  n.  » 
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(2.)  Let  n  be  fractional,  n  =  ^; 


f 


therefore 


J  3fl  ~'       a?' 
Cdx 1 


2a^ 


/■ 


X^ 


I 


12.]  The  formula  (7)  is  true  for  all  integ^  and  fractional, 
positive  and  negative,  values  of  n,  with  the  exception  of,  n=  —  1  ; 
in  which  case  the  right-hand  member  becomes  00 ,  and  the  for- 
mula  ceases  to  give  an  intelligible  result:  we  must  therefore 
return  to  the  principles  of  definite  integration,  for  they  are  exact, 
and  by  means  of  them  obtain  the  correct  integral. 

/    a?* air  =     =-       = :r —  =  k>  when  n  =  —  1 ; 

^  Ln+lJ^,  n  +  1  0' 

evaluating  therefore  the  indeterminate  fraction  by  the  rules  of 
Chapter  V,  Vol.  I ;  and  observing  that  n  is  the  variable, 

f  dx  _^  logx.x'^^^—logXQ.XQ*^^ 
Xo  T  "  1 

=  logo:— log d?o,  when  «  =  —1, 

=  log  (^) ;  (8) 

a  residt  identical  with  that  of  Ex.  3,  Art.  9 ;  and  therefore 

~  =  log  or.  (9) 

X 


I 


13.3  Extending  the  results  of  Art.  11  and  12  to  Compound 

Functions,  as  we  are  authorized  to  do  by  Theorem  IV,  Art.  10, 

we  have       r  .  /  fix))"*^ 

J{/(^)}'f'i^)dx=   ^^^^^\      i  (10) 

'^'^'^^  =  \os{m).  (11) 


P 


Hence  the  integral  of  a  fraction,  whose  numerator  is  the  dif- 
ferential of  the  denominator,  is  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  the 
denominator. 
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^    Ex.1.    j{aJtbxYdx  :=^-^j{a-\'bxYd{a'\'bx) 

Ex.  2.    j{a  4-  *a?»)* Ada?  =  ^  /(«  +  *^)*  ^(«  +  *^) 

-   26(n-fl) 
y    Ex.3.     Aa"*-0"^"*""^*«^  =  -  — /(fl"*-0*rf(«"*-0 


i» •,iii\»+i 


(a**— a?**) 


m(n+l) 
Ex.  4.     /(a  +  te-f  ca?*)*(A  +  2ca?)dr 

=  /  (a  4- *^ + ca?*)*  rf(a + id?  H- ca?*) 


n+1 


^J    ^•'-    /(■^i=-5^^--^)"*^(«^-^> 


=  -|(a3-a;3)i. 


^»i 


Ex.  6.     / i—  =  T  /  ,       =  Tloff(a+6r). 

J  a-^-bx       bJ     a-^bx         b    ^^ 

r(b-\-2cx)ds  _  rrf(g-hto4-c^)_.     (a4.bx4-cx^) 
J  a-^-bx-^-ca^^J    a-\-bx-^cx^    ""     ^^ 

Ex.9.    jYI^d^  =  Al+J?+^+..  "|-a?»-i}dr 


a?*  a?" 

=  '+2-+ +  T- 

dx 
14.]  Int^^tion  of  -^ — -^ ,  and  of  similar  fonns. 

«•  .         ^  X        adx 

Since        a.tan""^-  = 


.       ^x       f  adx 
/_^  =  ltan->f.  (12) 


D  2 
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And  therefore  by  Theorem  IV,  Art.  10, 

The  following  is  a  general  form,  which  admits  of  being  re- 
duced to  (12),  when  the  roots  of  the  denominator  are  impoeeible : 
die  \    C        dx 


f    ^     =  1  /•_ 

J  a  +  fiir+c**       c  J  a 


-X+J-' 


'  «(4ac-i«)* 
2 


,     Zcx  +  S 
(4ac~*»)* 
2cx  +  d 


(U) 


(4ac-A»)*  (4ac-A»)* 

Bince  4fli;— i*  b  positive,  when  the  roots  of  the  denominator  are 
impossible. 
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2a\J     x  —  a        J     x  +  a    i 

Hence,  by  Tirtue  of  Theorem  I\%  Art.  10, 
.' l/W)'-«"       2«^ /(»)  +  . 

...     (i*      1  }  (k  ^  _»•-( 

A£aiii,  since  -= 1  =  s"  1 1 — '*—  (  ' 

"    1  if-^~  ia\j  a  +  x*J  a-x] 

2o(j     a  +  «       J    a  —  *    » 

Also  wheo  the  roots  of  the  deDominators  of  the  following  fonn 
an  real  and  unequal  it  admits  of  being  tedaced  to  one  or  other 
of  the  above  forms : 


/" ^_- 

J  e  +  6x  +  a^ 


\f 


<'^D 


.log 


4?- 
2c*  +  S-(J"-4n<r)' 


(i»-4ac)l     '  2cx+i+(lf-iac)t 
-  I  (Jf— 


-.  _J_i    !i±f*i. 

2(aJ)'  "^al-a*'' 
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j2-(*  +  l)» 


1  ,      2*+a;+l 

A  comparison  of  (15)  and  (16)  leads  to  a  result  which  requires 
a  few  words  of  explanation.     For  since  a*— «*  =  —  («*— o*) ; 


/•    dx f    dx 

•*•   J  tfi-a*  ~     J  x^- 


1  .      a7  +  a 

whereas  the  value  of  the  left-hand  member^  which  is  given  by 

(16),  is  s-  log Thus  the  subjects  of  the  Logarithm  in  the 

two  cases  are  the  same  quantity  affected  with  different  signs ; 
consequently  the  two  integrals  differ  by  only  log  ( —  1),  which,  by 

Art. 67,  Vol.  I,  =  w\/  — 1,  and  is  a  constant;  and  either  form 
of  the  indefinite  intend  may  be  taken.  If  however  the  in- 
tegral is  definite,  both  expressions  give  the  same  result;  for 
suppose  the  limits  to  be  j?«  and  x^;  theu  either  form  gives 

«nd  the  resiilts  are  identical.     In  the  exact  process  of  definite 
integration  then  the  apparent  inconsistency  disappears. 

16.]  Integration  of  - — .   .   ,^  ,  and  of  -  -  -      -,— ^,  m  and  n 
being  integers. 

To  integrate  ^-^^3^  • 

Leta  +  &j;  =  ^;     .".     j;  = 


bdx  =  dz;         dx  =   . 

0 


b 
dz 


f    x'dx      _  r /z—a\' 


dz 


bz 


,n» 


_     1      f{z-ar  ^_  ,,g. 
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to  integrate  which^  (z—a)^  must  be  expanded  by  the  Binomial 
Theorem^  and  each  term  of  the  expansion^  having  been  divided 
by  2r*,  must  be  integrated  separately ;  and  the  substitution  of 
a-^bx  for  z  made  subsequently. 

dx 
To  integrate  ^,^^^^^^,. 

Let  a?  =  -;         .-.     dr  = =■;  whereby  we  have 

z  z 

Jx'(a  +  bx)'  ~      J  {b  +  azr ' 
which  is  of  the  form  (18),  and  may  be  int^^ted  accordingly. 


Ex 


1     f-^ 


bx) 


3 


Let    a+bx  =  z;  .'.    x  =  — r— 

0 

bdx  =  dz;  dx  =  -j- . 

o 

-a)*  dz 


f    a?dx     _  f(z-a)* 
'  '    J  (a+bxf  ~J      A» 


bz^ 
-a)*dz 


dz 


Ex.  2. 


-1  /"(izf!)! 

~  b^J  z^ 

15,  2a        a*  \ 

J  afiia-hbxy' 

z  sr 

/dx     _  _  r  ^^^ 


Let  b-^-az  =  y;  .•.     ^r  = 

dz^^y.. 

a 


az)^ 
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_  £*  1      fl  +  ^J^  _  _a+2bx 
17.]  Examples  of  the  preceding  methods  of  integration. 

Ex.  2.  ^(1  +a?)(l  -«»)«(&  =  :J  +  ^_:^_^. 

/-jy'-idr  -1  1 

J  {a  +  bx')'        n(n— 1)4  (a+to")""' 

Ex.  7.     /  ^ r  =  —  tan-^ 

T.     o      C  {fn+nx)dx        «  i     ,       .  •. 

Ex.  8.     /  .^^ — r — ^  =  H-loff(a  +  te  +  cx») 

2mC'~nb  f        dx 
2c       J  a-^bx-hcx* 


"^JC, 


Sbction  2. — Integration  of  Rational  Fractions  by  decomposition 
into  partial  Fractions,  and  byformuks  of  reduction, 

18.]  A  rational  firaction  is  of  the  form 


yo^'"-?!^""^^?!*"""*- ±  y«.-l*  +  9m 


(19) 


*"-A^""*  +  ±/>.-i*  +P» 

the  numerator  and  denominator  being  algebraical  expressions 
involving  only  positive  and  int^;Tal  powers  of  x^  and  9o>  9p  •• 
9my  PiiPtf  "Pn  ^eing  constants. 


19O  urmBATiov  or  ^ajioj^i^  r^^^rr^ 


Wlien  m  u  greiiter  tbfln,  or  einni  :^  a.   19" 
diTision  be  reduced  to  tfe  sm  if 
prciMion^  and  of  a  fraetioii  wfaoae  k  iiiimiiiif  1    wl 
SB  that  of  (19),  and  wfaoae  iii»wiatai-  wSL -mt  ^ 
fay  at  least  nnitj  than  die  drnonmii 
mtqs^ted  bjr  the  metfaoda  of  tke  ; 
fractional  part  by  the  method  wind 

The  moflt  general  form  there&fi^  >f  «^£i  1. 

which,  for  conTenioice  iA  iBtmxkup^  -m^^  mtti  wjtfri 

Suppose  the  a  roots  a(/(jt)  to  he  c^  t,        a  . 
either  real  or  impoanUe ;  and  ail  may  1^  tx3i»<vMft    ^ 
be  one  or  more  systema  of  eqnai  r»yii>.     ''r.ri  #  "•-^^^  > 
sequent  integration  it  is  ncremary  "^^j  ^i^asn  » 
ing  a  fraction  snch  as  (20)  int^i  otlusr  an«l  Jir^ 
capable  of  immediate   integratirin ;    aofi   w 
must  be  applied,  according  as  ail  "^he  rr^^^ 
some  (not  all)  are  equal  to  each  other,  w*  «}Mil  ^-r/Vr  -jn^r 
into  two  parts.     It  will  appear  that  the  pir^*^«ws»  s*^  ^nrt^y 
applicable,  whether  the  roots  are  real  or  ;mo^Mi^'4e ,    imA.  f  y^mt^. 
are  systems  of  equal  roots,  a  pmcKm  ntmhtr  v*  •i»ae  viueak  « ^f^yiW 
to  one  set  must  be  applied  to  each  of  the  ^^ii^sm. 
19.]  Let  all  the  roots  of/(jr)  be  unerfnai,  wv  *3im€ 

f(x)  =  (jr-ii,)(-r— tf^  ^jf-*^.  ^ 

f(x) 
Then  v-r  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  </  tn^.tt^mm  -/  *Si*^  l^«is 

/(«r)         ;p— a,       x— Hj  ^-  «* 

where  Nj  ,  n,,  . . .  h«  are  constants^  and  to  f^e  deterwMaeW. 

The  possibility  and  Intimacy  of  snch  an  id^i^if  y  as  ^^>  Sfeii/ 
thus  be  shown : 

Let  the  right-hand  member  of  (23)  be  r^o^^d  fA  a  ^//mmis^/* 
denominator ;  this  will  be/(j*) ;  then  as  the  idetUUp  (ht^-  ^fmA^$^ 
only)  of  the  two  members  of  the  equation  is  t//  \m  ffttfh^^^  AAmt 
two  numerators  must  be  identical ;  and  by  the  hyf^f^h^tm  ^^f 
may  be  so:  for  as  ?(;r)  is  a  function  of  not  nufttt  ihtm  (n  ^  h 
dhaamom,  it  may  have  n  terms,  but  cannot  hart  imf»f ;  *«^ 
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therefore  involves  n  coefficients,  some  of  which  however  may  in 
t^rtain  cases  have  zero  values :  and  the  numerator  of  the  right- 
hand  member  will  be  also  of  (n— 1)  dimensions  and  will  have  n 
coefficients,  involving  n  undetermined  constants  N,,  N,, . . .  N. ;  hy 
equating,  therefore,  the  coefficients  of  the  same  powers  of  x  on 
both  sides  of  the  equation,  there  will  be  n  different  equations, 
whereby  Nj,  n,,  . . . n^  may  be  determined ;  and  this  of  course  it 
is  possible  to  do. 

Multiplying  both  sides  of  (23)  by /(a?)  we  have 

,(^)  =  «, /(^+K, /(fl  +  .  .+K.  /^.  (24) 

As  the  two  sides  are  identical,  they  are  the  same  for  all  values  of 
X ;  let  therefore  x  =  a^;  and  since  x—a^  is  a  factor  of/(x),  all 
the  terms  of  the  right-hand  side  vanish  except  the  first;  and 

that  becomes  ^,  and  must  therefore  be  evaluated  by  the  method 

of  Chapter  V.  Vol.  I ;  whence  we  have,  when  x  =  a^, 

.(a,)  =  N,-^>;        .-.     N,=I^.  (25) 


Similarly  if        x  =z  a^,  Nj  =  ^    *  i 


»r  =  a.,  N«  = 


mf  "« 


f(q.) 

/(a») 


(26) 


(27) 


+ 


Whence  we  have 

F(j?)  ^  p(ai)      1  F(a,)      1  ^(g.)      1 

fW       f{a^)x-a^      f{a,)x-at        '      f(a,)x-a, 
and  therefore 

J  fir")  f{a{)J  x—Ui      f{a^)J  x—a^ 

Wa^)/-_rfr^       (28) 
f(a,)Jx^a^ 
Thus  we  have  determined  in  definite  forms  the  values  of  the  n 
numerators  N|,  Ng, . .  ■  n^,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  rational 
fraction  is  complete  *. 

Now  for  any  integral  of  the  form  / ,  we  have,  by  equa- 

tion  (11),  f  dx  .     ,  . 

J  X  —  Ok 

*  Further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Lemons 
5»  ^,  If  "Cours  d'Alg^bre  Sup^rieure,"  by  J.  A.  Serret,  ande  ed.  Paris,  1854. 
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which  form  ia,  when  Om  is  real^  as  convenient  as  the  result  admits 
of:  but  if  ajk  is  impossible^  then^  to  avoid  the  Logarithms  of 
impossible  quantities^  we  reduce  as  follows : 

Let  o+/8v  —  1,  a— 0  V  — 1  be  a  pair  of  conjugate  roots^  and 
let  the  coefficients  of  the  partial  fractions  corresponding  to  these 

roots^  and  found  as  above,  be  p  +  qv/  — 1,  p— qv/--1;  so  that 
the  two  partial  fractions  are 

P  +  Qv/m        ^^^       P-qv/3l      ^ 


ar— (o+i3v/  — 1)  jr— (a— /3\/  — 1) 

let  these  be  compounded  into  a  single  fraction  with  a  quadratic 
denominator ;  whence  we  have 

2p(a?— o)— 2qj3. 


and 


(29) 


/ 


?^g-^^^dr=Plog{(j?-«)«+/3«}-2Qtan->i=^.  (30) 
20.]  Examples  of  the  preceding  method  : 

J  0?*— 5^7+6 ' 

•F  F  (tV^ 

To  decompose  into  its  partial  fractions  -5 — = =  -77-r ; 

•r* — 5a?H-o       /(^) 

p  (scS  X 

the  roots  of  /(«)  are  2  and  3 ;  and  since  -Tr—r  =  ^ ■= ,  the 

j\X)         Jcx— 5 

coefficients  of ^  and  of 5  are  respectively  —2,  and  3; 


f     xdx        _  n  -2<fa       3<to  1^ 


=  -21og(d7— 2)  +  31og(j?-3) 

=  ^^^(ir:2?- 

In  this  example  the  roots  of  the  denominator  are  —1,  —2, 
—8 ;  and  since  ^ .  \  =  5— r — r^r =-r ,  the  coefficients  of 


f{x)      3a?»  +  12a?H-ll'  a?+l 

— -^ ,  and g  are  respectively  1,  —5,  and  5 ; 

E  2 
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,     f       (3fl  +  l)tb!         _fdx        ^f  dx        ,fj* 

=  log(a?  +  l)-51c^(jf+2)  +  5Iog(ar  +  3) 

=  '«»— (^2? 

f  (5x-2)<fe 

The  roots  of  the  denominator  are  0,  —2,   —4;    and  since 

r(^)             5ar— 2                         .11                   1 
>.  ^  =  o—i — ?o o  *  the  coefficients  of  - ,  ^ >   a^d  r 

are  respectively     —  t  >   8>    — r-  i 

'  '  J x^+6a!*  +  Sx~      iJ  w        Jx  +  2       4jar+4 

=  --loga?+31og(ar+2)-  — log(x+4) 

=  log    <*+^^* 


«  .  dx 

Ex 


a?*+2a?-2 

The  roots  of  the  denominator  are  1,  H-  v— 2,  —  v— 2;  and 

ttuce  -=T-r  =  ^-5 — K ^  >  the  coefficients  of =-> 7=  * 

,1  X.    1    1         2->v/^2         2-fA/^ 


/dx  _  1  /*  dx 

x^-a^+'ix-2  ~  sJ x-1 


_J_r(2-y^      2+_n/52) 
12jU--/=2'^*+/32i'*' 

=    .   . llog(a:»+2) l_tan->-^ 

as  loff-i ^ 7=tan  '  -7=- 

^  (ar«+  2)*      8V2  -v^ 
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dx 


Ex.  5.     /- 


The  roots  of  the  denominator  are   0,    +  \/  — 1,    —  v/^^, 
+  v/34,   _  v/34  J  and  since  ^  =  ^-y_^__^;    the 

coefficients  of  -  >  ■==■  >         >   -  9  ;=-  9  ; 

X    x—V  —  l    ar-fv— 1     a?— V— 4    0?+^— 4 

^-    1      1  1  111 

are  respectively  7 ,  - 


VFT 


t'        6'        6'    24'    24 
££r  1  rd!r     1   /*(        1 


5a:^  +  4a?       4J  j?      6J  (^— ./Zj      a?+ v'^  ) 

24^  <-p-\/^      ^T'v^^ 
_1,  1  pjrdr        1    r2jr<i 

~4  ^^*     6Jara+l'*'24Ja^  + 


4 


The  roots  of  the  denominator  are  1, — ,  ~   ~ — ^  ; 

and  since  -=7-4  =  s— i  =  -o-  >  becanse  «•  =  1 :    therefore  the 
J  (x)       8ar        8 

coefficients  of   =->    m^^m^,m^mm—ms. ,  and  — g^ 

* 2 * 2 

^    ,     1     -l+^/33     -l-v'Zl 

are  respectively  ^ ,  — 


6  '  6 


•  '  Jx^-l  -  sJx-1 


1  ir2(^+|)+8 

=  3iog(*-i)-QJ- — nr-T*^ 

=  Jlog(*>l)- ^log(^-H*+l)- ^tan- ?^. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  coefficient  of  the  second  fraction 
corresponding  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  roots  is  dednced  from  that 
of  the  first  by  changing  the  sign  of  the  impossible  part. 

21.]  Let  two  or  more  of  the  roots  oi  f{x)  be  equal;  then  the 
preceding  process  of  resolution  does  not  admit  of  being  applied 
directly^  because  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (23)  there  will  not 
be  n  undetermined  constants ;  and  consequently  the  number  of 
imknown  constants  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  two  numerators 
identical ;  in  this  case  we  proceed  as  follows : 

Suppose  m  roots  oi  f{x)  to  be  equal  to  a^,  and  the  other  roots 

to  be  a^+i,  a,„+2, ..  «»;  so  that 

f{x)  =  (^-air(ar-a^^.i)(a?-a^^.,)...(d7-aj;         (31) 

y{x) 
then  if  -77 —  is  resolved  into  a  series  of  fractions  of  the  form 

(23)^  the  numerator  of  that  which  has  (x^a^jT  in  the  denomi- 
nator must  be  of  (m  ^  1 )  dimensions,  and  involve  m  undetermined 
constants;  otherwise  the  equation  cannot  be  an  identity;  we 
must  therefore  suppose 

...  +  -^.  (32) 

But,  for  the  purposes  of  integration,  it  is  more  convenient,  and 
it  is  allowable,  to  assume  the  numerator  of  the  first  partial  frac- 
tion in  the  form 

Mi+M,(4r-ai)  +  M3(4r-ai)«-f  ...  +M^(^-ai)— »;         (88) 
so  that 

f{x)       (^-Oi)*       (x-ai)"-^  ar-fli       «-a-+i 

ar  — a. 
As  to  the  numerators  of  these  partial  fractions,  those  corre- 
sponding to  simple  factors  in  the  denominators  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  method  of  the  preceding  articles;   and  for  the 
determination  of  h^,  m^,  . . .  m..,  let 

(*-«m+i)(«-««+i) ...  («?-0  =  *('); 
and  let  (88),  which  is  the  numerator  of  the  fitu^tion  which  has 
(x^a{)^  in  the  denominator,  be  sjnoibolized  by  ^  (a;),  so  that 

'W_^KfL,  +  _S_.,  (86) 


/(*)  -  (x-oir    ♦  (*) ' 
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Q  being  a  function  of  «  of  n— m— 1  dimensions^  which  however  it 
will  not  be  requisite  to  determine ;  and  <f>  {x)  being  the  product 
of  all  the  fiictors  in  the  denominator  short  of  the  set  of  equal 
fiictors;  so  that     f(^x)  =  {x-a^)'^<t>{x).  (36) 

By  the  Theorem  in  Vol.  I,  Art.  74,  Equation  (84), 
y^(x)  =  ^(ai)  +  >^'(ai)^^  -f>fr>i)  %~^^' +    .♦ 

observing  that,  as  ^  (a?)  is  rational  and  involves  only  positive 
powers  of  the  variable  and  is  of  (m—l)  dimensions,  all  derived 
functions  of  it  after  the  (m— l)th  vanish,  and  that  therefore  the 
series  (37)  has  only  m  terms.  Hence,  dividing  both  sides  of  (37) 
by  (x-Oi)* 

(x-fli)*       («-air  1     (^-ai)*-*  "^  TX  (ar - Oi)*-* 

■^ "^  1.2.3...(iii-l)^-ai     ^     ^ 

As  to  ylf(x)  let  it  be  observed  that,  equating  the  numerators  in 
equation  (35),  we  have 

F(j?)  =  >^(a?)x<^(a?)  +  Q(^-ai)'*;  (39) 

But  as  (38)  involves  ^(J*)  and  its  derived  functions  up  to  the 
(nt— l)th  order,  and  these  when  x  =  a^,  the  latter  term  in  the 
right-hand  member  of  (40)  will  vanish  for  all  values  for  which 
^  (a?)  is  used ;  we  may  therefore,  for  all  purposes  for  which  we 
shall  have  to  use  yff  (x),  employ  the  equation, 

that  is  ^  («)  is  equal  to  the  numerator  of  the  original  fraction, 
divided  by  its  denominator  short  of  the  set  of  equal  factors. 
Substituting  therefore  in  (84), 

r{')         t^(ai)         t^'(ai)  1  ylf"(a,)         1 

/(4f)~(x-air  1      (x-air-^^     1.2   (jr-fl,)""' 

^"-'  (fli)  1  F(a,^,)        1 

1.2.8... (ro-l)  j?-Oi     /(a«+i) iF-flm+i 


y(0      1 
/(oj  «-a, 


(42) 
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and  therefore 

1.2.3...(f»-l)J  jr-ff,      f{a^+i)J  s-a^+i 


Bat 


[__dx__  _  _  _\ 1 

J  [x-a^y  ~        (r-1)   {x-a^r-"^  ' 


+ 


"   J  f(x)  (ro-1)  (af-o,)—!      (m-2)  («-Oj)"-» 

If  the  denomiDator  contains  other  sets  of  equal  factors,  the 
series  of  partial  fractions  corresponding  to  them  must  be  deter- 
mined in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  that  applied  above. 

The  method  also  is  applicable  to  sets  of  equal  factors  involv- 
ing impossible  roots,  in  which  case  we  may  combine  terms  of 
the  series  (44)  corresponding  to  conjugate  factors :  for  suppose 

o-f^v/  — 1,  a— )3v/  — 1  to  be  a  pair  of  conjugate  roots;  and  let 
m  equal  factors  corresponding  to  each  enter  into  the  denominator 
of  the  original  fraction ;  then  the  first  terms  of  the  series  (44) 
will  be 

^  _JL«  ^(^^£i)_  and ?-      ^(<^-/3v/3I) 

i»  -  1  (a7-a-j3v/-l)'— ^  »»  -  1  (j^-o+zSv/-!)*-*' 

the  sum  of  which  two  fractions^  short  of  the  common  coefficient 

Vf(a-f/3v/'^)(3^-a-fffv^^)*""^-f>J^(a-/S\/^)(a^--a~ffv/^)*"^ 

and  similarly  may  the  other  residts  be  combined;  but  in  order 
to  avoid  the  logarithms  of  impossible  quantities,  the  last  terms 
of  the  series  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  roots  are 

^"-^(g+ffy/^) \__^^  and  ^""'(^-^^^)  ^ 

1.2.8...  (m-l)    a»-a— /3n/-1  1.2.3  ...  (m  —  1)    X'-a-\-fi\/ ^\* 

which  may  be  combined  into  a  single  fraction ;  and  of  which  the 


and  tks  tfe  inkipTB]  Df-titt-  «OTi<Mf«»diar  4 


i-Jap!^— a*-JP  — i.riBr 


22.]  "'"—r*—  iBiwamw-  vf  -tuK 

EX.L    /•     ''^--^      A 

To  detembw  liw  oDafficmil  ot  -  i 

* 


»■     .3 


To  detesne  1^  lomw  of  Iv  vcraa    '4E     nn>jwii»iwfcw    : 

.-.    ♦(11  =  1;  ,-    -  -\ 

To  detenmne  1^  tmii*  iif  'Sue  i 
(x+l)"; 

I 


♦  (-1| 


=  Sl«g»-; 


»   1  J 

J       3 
1 


i-a 


TT.-V^'"'' 


«<»"-l)""'tr-l,«(*-^Ii« 


A 


(*-l)"<j"  +  l) 
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To  determine  the  ooeffici^ta  of  • and 


* 


_v^_l  g+y/^-i 


rince  777-7  =  ; ■,..._- — 5 =:  J  thecoeffidentsof 


fix)  ~  (x-l)(4x'-2x+2)'  '^^     ~" ^-v^m 

and  y are  respectively  -j,  ^-^ 

To  determine  the  terms  <^  the  series  (42)  conresponding  to 

^(.)  =  _1_;  *'(«)=    (-^^ 

.-.     ^(1)  =  |;  ,^'(1)  =  _|; 

/*         <tF 1  r    <to  1  C  dx 

"*    J(jr-.1)»(«»  +  1)  ~  27  («-!)«  ~2J  531 


i/l^TTrf  +  ^TV^^'^ 


-  1        +log<^-^l>* 


2(«-l)         ^  («_i)* 


Ex.  8.    ( ^-±^t dx. 


To  determine  the  coefficients  of 7=  and  of 


-v/-l  »+n/^' 

r(»)  «»  +  l  ,,  as  •      i      *  1 

■moe  -377-^  =s ; — 5 — ;  the  coefficients  of 


/(«)      (ar-l)»(6«»-2«+4)'  ^'^  x-\/^l 

and ; are  respectiTely    "*"^  ~    ,  *-~^  ~-*- . 

To  determine  the  terms  of  the  series  (4St)  corresponding  to 
.  „ ,  .        -2x»+6<»+6j-2  . 

^<'>  = {?Ti? ' 

.„„  ,       6*«-24«>-86««+24»+6. 
*  <*>=— (iTil)' ' 

.-.   +(1)  =  1;   ^'(1)  =  \,    ^"(1)  »  1;    V^'M)  =  -  I' 
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f    (a^+l)dx      _  f    dm         1  f    dx         J_  f_d^_ 

1  +  v/^  .  i-v/:r 


2.1.2.8  J^-1  "^  a;  U-a/:::!    TTT^T  S  ^ 

____! i__     i_i_     1,    .     .. 

~      8(*-l)«      4{;r-l)>      2  a?-l ""  4^^^^""^^ 

As  the  proeei  of  decomposition  and  subsequent  integration 
18  the  same  in  all  eases,  it  is  unneoessary  here  to  work  out  other 
examples :  the  student  however  must  exercise  himself  in  them ; 
and  the  ordinary  collections  will  yield  a  copious  supply. 

There  are  however  two  particular  cases  of  similar  decomposi- 
tion which  exhibit  remarkable  peculiarities ;  viz.  those  in  which 
the  denominators  are  of  the  forms  j?*— 1,  and  a?*  +  l;  and  first 
we  will  take  the  simplest  forms  wherein  the  numerators  are  unity. 

23.]  To  determine  the  integral  of  -5 — =■  • 

First  let  n  be  odd;  then,  in  Art  64,  VoL  I.  it  is  proved  that 
the  roots  of  j?*—  1  s=  0  are, 

2ir        / — =-  .    2w           4ir    .     / — =■   .     4w 
1,  cos h  V  — Ism ,  cos h  V  — 1  sm , ... 

n— 1  . n— 1 

•CO8— ^w±V— Isin— ^  wj 

Now  -j^-^  =  — --T-  =  — -  =  - ,  because  4?*=1  for  all  the  roots 
/  (x)      naf*"^      nx*       n 

of  ^^1,  and  these  are  the  only  values  of  x  for  which  we  have 

to  consider  the  function. 

Therefore  the  coefficient  of =-  is  - ; 

a?— 1      n 

01  o  o     w  -  ^oos—  +\/-l8m— h 

2w        / — =-  .   2ir        n  (        A  n  ) 

d?  — cos V  — Ism — 

n  n 

^f  1 .    1  i       27r        /— 7  .    27r) 

of  ^  ^     18  -  ^ooe vZ-lsm— -h 

;r-*oos h  V  — Ism  — 

n  n 


F  2, 
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Combining  the  pairs  of  conjugate  partial  fractions  according 
to  equation  (29)^  the  first  pair  becomes 

27r 

2^co8 2 

n 


n  jo?*  — 2^cos —  +  1 4 

and  similarly  will  the  other  pairs  of  conjugate  partial  fractions  be 
compounded ;  so  that  the  following  series  will  be  formed, 

,    C    ,  2^cos— -2  2;pcos— -2 

1  1   \     1  n  n 

I  j:*— 2«co8 —  +  1       »*— 2^008 —  +  1 

^  n  n 

n-1 

+  + 2__ }-.(48) 


2^cos w— 2        J 

n  f 

or*  — 2^cos IT -1-1  I 

n  -/ 


2w      /^       ^       27r^ 


/.  1    /•  ^  cos —     -(2ar— 2cos  —  Jda? 

*^     _  1  y   rfg  n    /  V  n  ^ 

a?*  — 1  ""  nJa?— 1  n      J     .     «         2ir      , 


^— 2j?oos h  1 

n 


2^(jn^  d(^-cos-^) 


A     A  A     t-h..>  (49) 

7  2ir\*  .   /  .    2ir\* 

^^.cos-)  +(8m-) 


2ir 
cos —  o 

=  -log(4?  — 1)  -I-  — —  log(^  — 2arcos h  l\ 

„  .    2w  2ir 

28m —  ^— cos  — 

n  .    27 

sm  — 
n 

...  -f  -cos-^^Trlogfa?*— 2arcos w-l-l  ) 

n-1 

^  ^  0?— cos It 

sin— ^^■fftan"^  j  (50) 

n  n  .    «— 1 

sm V 

n 
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If  n  is  even,  then  equation  (48),  by  means  of  Art.  64,  Vol.  I, 

becomes 

2v 

2^co8 2 

n 


0?*  — 2^008 h  1 

n 


2^008 w— 2  -      J 

n  If 

or— 2a?cos ir-|-l  I 

n  -/ 


r  dr    _  1  r  dx  _  1  r  <fe 

•  Ja?*  — 1  ^  nJ x^l  nj x-^1 

=  -log =■+  

...  +  -cos IT  log  (a?*  — 2  J?  cos ir+  1] 

n-2 
^  ^  a?— cos V 

sin trtan""^  a  (52) 

n         n  .    n— 2 

sm w 

n 

The  roots  of  4?^— 1  are,     1,    cos -5- ±\/— Isin  g-; 

p(j?)  _    1    _    ^    _  ^. 

7(^  "■  3^  "■  3p  -  3' 

therefore  the  coefficient  of =-  is  ^  > 

X — 1       o 

^  1 .    1  (       2ir  .     /-^  .    2ir) 

of  — —  IS  5  icos-^  +v/-lsm-5->  , 

x^  ^cos-^  -f  V  — Ism-^j 

of  ^  18  5  -Jcos-^  —  v/— Ism-^  {^ 

or—  V^'^'q"  —  V  — lsin-5- j 

a?*— 2arco8-5-  +1 


38  nmoiunoir  or  batiohal  nAonom.         [24. 


2  .    2ir^ 


=  glog(«-l)-glog(«»+«+l)--^t«i->?^ 

=  S  log  -i ^- ;=tan^ 7=r-  . 


24.1  To  determine  /  -- — ^  • 


Let  n  be  even ;  then^  in  Art.  65^  Vol.  I^  it  is  proved  that  the 


V         / — =•  .    IT  8ir         /— T  .    Sir 


rootfl  of  a?*-f-l  are  cos- +  v  — Isin-,  cos — 4-v— Isin — , 

« —  «  n  ~  n 

n— 1  / — =-  .    n— 1 

cos »  +  V  — Isin w. 

n        —  n 

Now  ~— rr  =  — r-rr  =  — =  = ,  since  a?*  =  —1  for  all  the 

roots  of  ;r*+ 1  =  0 ;  therefore  the  coefficient 

of  ^— — — ^— —  is scos-  -f  \/— Isin-f ; 


^— cos V  — Isin- 

n  n 


of 


IT 

^— COS-  H-  V— Isin- 
n  n 


— —  is "I  COS ^/  — Isin- J  ; 

.    w  n  (       n  n) 


and  combining  the  pairs  of  conjugate  partial  fractions,  accord- 
ing to  equation  (29),  the  first  pair  is 

COS-  -f  V— Ism-  cos V— Ism- 

n  n  n  n 


f  «— (cos-  -f  \/— Isin-)       ;r— (cos \/— Isin-l 

J     2arcos^-2 

which  becomes b^— — i^— —  ; 

**— 2«cos-  + 1 
n 


"4-] 


each  (rf'irfik^  HMi  W  iaKpa^  Mm^Bip  It  "t*  jaMU 
dicsted  in  tlie  pnoedine'  xna^t:- 

Again,  let  ■  be  odi:  lioidcnoM  tf^-^rivl/M^ 

■  —  m'  •  — *  *  ' 

»-*   _   ':;       *^t_ 
•      —  *"'         » 

III!  Illll  inlll   imij^l^ai   JMlill  TlW   fc»i  Ml   liWilMllf"  ■■    I    |i 

similar  to  tint  Mudiij  Bd  -viiai  s  it  ««l.  'te  av  |ar  mhm 


utd  thaefore,  whea  «  is  odd, 

m—i 


1  ^»«~^»-*,*      J   ^^ 


The  root!  of  #«+ 1  =  0  a 


y(g)  _    1 *_ *. 
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therefore  the  coefficient 


of 


1  .         1  /       w        / — r   .    ir\ 


d?— cos  -T  —  \/— 1  sin  - 
4  4 


of  ^— ^— — —— -  is  —  -  (cos-T  —  \/— Isin-); 

W  /— :r    .     W  4^4  4^ 


a?— COS-T  +  V  — Isin-T 
4  4 


and  the  pairs  of  conjugate  partial  fractions  compound  into 

-      2^cos-T  — 2  -      2;rco8-: — 2 

14  J        1  4 

,  and  —  - 


4    ,     „  »       1  4\     ..^  Sir      7' 

or  — 2a?C0S-7H-  1  **  — 2«C08-T-  -f-1 

4  4 

=  -  i^^i^o?  (ar»-2xco8j  +  l)  +  ^ein  Jtan'O C 

C     «^4    J 


-4<»8-^log(«*-2^«>s-^+l)+gem-^tan-0  — . 


4 

«— coe-T- 
4 


sin  -7- 
4 


^  log -pr^—  H 7=  ton-*  :; 5 

4a^    *aJ_x^/2+l     2^/2  l-** 


Ex.  2.      Z*,^    . 

f  dx    ^  _1  r(g^«>»f-g)'fe      ^^(2xcos^-2)cfe 

5  5 

1  f  dx 


,26.]  INTEGRATION  OF  RATIONAL  FRACTIONS.  41 

— -cos  g  log  (^— 2a?  COS  I  +  l)  -f  ^sin^tan-i 


or— co8=- 
5 

.    ir 

sin- 

5 


Sir 

a?— cos-=- 
5 


-gC08-log(.^-2arcos-  +l)  +  -sin-tan-i^—    ^^ 

25.1  To  determine  the  integrals  of—- — =-  and  of  -— — =^,  where 
m  is  less  than  n. 

To  determine  / =- . 

J  a?*— 1 

The  roots  of  the  denominator  are  those  given  in  Art.  23 ;  and 
since  F(a?)  a?**  a?"*^^  _  a?*""*"^ 

f{x)  ""  na?*"^  ""   na?"    ~     n 

we  may  determine  without  difficulty  the  coefficients  of  the  several 
partial  fractions,  and  the  form  which  a  pair  of  conjugate  partial 
fractions  assumes  when  they  are  combined. 

By  a  sunilar  process  may  we  integrate  -^ — =• ,  and     ^  , 

when  F(a?)  is  integral  and  rational  and  of  not  more  than  (n^l) 
dimensions. 

To  the  general  forms  of  Arts.  23  and  24  may  also  be  reduced 

x^dx 
a  ±  bx^  ' 

for  if  we  replace  ia?*  by  az^,  the  integral  becomes 

m— n  +  l 


I-. 


r*+  1 

26.]  The  process  however  for  obtaining  the  integrals  of  many 
infinitesimal-elements  of  the  preceding  forms  may  oftentimes 
be  much  simplified  by  a  judicious  substitution ;  the  selection  of 
which  must  be  lefb  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student,  because  no 
general  rules  can  be  given.  A  careftd  study  of  the  following 
cases  will  probably  indicate  the  course  whereby  he  may  be  led  to 
such  a  simplification. 
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which,  if  jr^  =  r,  becomes  ^r  /  —r^ —  ;  and  the  integral  may 
be  determined  by  the  method  of  Art.  19. 

by  means  of  etiuation  (13),  Art.  14. 

P     „       r       dx _  J^  f     x^dx         .a  _ 

1    r    d,x^ 

■"  36*  jarHA:  +  ^=^)2 

3A2yz(ifc+r)2^"'^-'^' 
and  which  hwt  integral  may  be  found  by  the  method  of  Art.  21. 

,  /*  xdx     _  1  f       d,x^         __    1     .       0?®— a* 

by  means  of  etiuation  (15),  Art.  15. 

1  ,  1,      x-l 

=  -  tan    '  .r  +  T  *^ff t  • 

2  4     ^,r+l 


Ex.6.  yi:;^^=/j..-^-^^ 


=  "2  -  lojra+.r2)*. 

27.]  The  following  integrals  migfht  l>e  determined  by  one  or 
other  of  the  prooedin|»  methoils  :  but  the  process  of  integration 
by  {>art«  leads  to  a  result  more  ei>nvenient,  and  better  suited  in 
most  cases  for  finding  the  definite  integrral. 

Integration  of  — = =—  . 


a?.]          iVTtatATwr  <:*  tir, 

•.T^:.  t'VT- 

In  the  fonmiK  /•*  =  >»- 

■  ■'«. 

l«tB  =    r~ir     ■ 

o*   = 

•    = 

=  -  -  -   -i« 


f    dx r  '.  i.  -  t  '       iut 

J{^+a'J'  ~2(ii— jll^V-v^''      "  i-i:»L-3£  V-,  #*^- 


Now,  as  the  JntegnJ  iu  tli«  uur  V;-it  > 

of  the  eqtutioD  b  uf  t^  •iuui>'  l-»ii  w- 

has  the  index  of  ttt- diaK'iciiiift.'j'  in*   >•<  tmn    mi  niti;  -^if  « 

procesE  be  i^ptated  Buwi>*M;v*rM    iiii',i    Imut-;   *    -   .     u    •' 

case   the  formula  fuilt  V'  jr'-^t  »   'j*^>rTiii'iiit>    c>!»ii:'       >'it 

i-z -;  =      1*". 

The  method  i$  knoM-u  h\  lli*  lum.*  -/  J±->:9-rK!i.'^  v»  #h')'i»s 
BednctioD. 

Ex.  1.     Inu-gntJvn  oi  r-      ■       ■ 


►ji'-; 


•■/~4o"(^  +  «'l"      40'.'  «»+•■/ 
3     t  ' 


4<.'  '2."(»"  +  «"i 

r  3^ ^  ^ 

"  4«'(^  +  «'.>  *  8o'ci«  +  .=)  ^  So- 
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28.]  Integration  of  ^^,  _  ^^^  • 

A  process  exactly,  parallel  to  that  of  the  last  article  gives  the 
foUowing  formula, 

'     f    ^       — f 1  2n— 8  r      dx 

and  by  successive  redaction  the  last  integral  becomes 

r    dx  1  ,     a-^x 

J  7:5—^5  =  oz  log  r-i;;  (58) 


fl*  — ar*       2a    °a— a? 
the  formula  failing  to  give  a  definite  result,  when  n  =  1. 

Ft    1         f       ^  -  ^  .    J_   f     ^ 

X  1   ,     a-^-x 


29.]  Integration  of  ^^^^^^^  • 
And  in  the  formula  \udv  =  uv—  jvdu, 

.'.     V  =  —,7- r-r—i srr-i  >     *<  =  (iw— l)^'""*£tr  ; 

/*  x^dx  x^~^  m  —  If  x^^^dx        -^ 

''7(^+a«)"  "^  "■2(«-l)(^-faV-i'^2n^y(^-f ««)»-! '  ^  ^ 

By  which  means  the  integration  of  the  original  element  is 
made  to  depend  on  that  of  another  element  of  precisely  the 
same  form,  but  whose  numerator  and  denominator  are  of  lower 
dimensions ;  and  thus,  by  successive  and  similar  reductions,  the 
integpral  will  be  brought  either  into  a  fundamental  form  or  to 
that  of  Art.  27 ;  the  formula,  it  will  be  observed,  failing  when 
n  =  1. 

Ex.  1.     / :— 5 5-i :  here  m  s=  2,  n  =  4. 

/x^dx     ^  X  1   r      dx 

(^-haY  "  "  6(PT^  "^  6  J  (^TaV' 

and  the  latter  integral  has  been  determined  in  Art.  27,  so  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it. 
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7-3 =-5  :  here  m  =  3,  n  =  2. 

=  -"2(^^  +  l^"^(^-^«')- 

80.1  Integration  of  ^t sr^  • 

A  process  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  last  article  gives 

/af^dx ;c"*"^ m— 1    C  x^'^dx  ^ 

(a«-d^)*  "  2(n-l)(a«-a^)*-^ ""  2n^  J  (a«-j^)-i '     ^^ 

By  which  means  the  indices  in  both  numerator  and  denominator 
are  diminished^  though  the  form  is  unchanged  :  and  by  a  similar 
reduction  we  shall  arrive  at  an  integral  either  of  a  fondamental 
form,  or  of  that  of  Art.  28 ;  the  formula  fails,  when  n  =  1. 

/x^dx 
T-r r-i :  here  m  =  5,  n  =  2 ;  therefore 


x^dx 
1^ 


/'    afidx     _        ^  Q  /"  ^^ 


»/i'-^i  ^ 


^^j^,-^ -h.r»4-aMog(a«-.^). 


0?* 


Sbction  8. — Ifdegratum  of  Irrational  Algebraical  Functions.  * 

dx 


31.]  Integration  of 


(a«-j^)* 


.-.     /^     ^     ,  =  sin-i  - .  (61) 


Since      d.sin"^- = -; 

dx  ,     .X 
r  =  sm~^- 

X  "^  daP 

And  aeaiii,  since   d.eos"*  -  =  r  > 

—  dx  ,  iJ? 

r    =   COS"*  - 


.-.     (    ~^  .  =cos-»-.  (62) 

>'(fl»-   " 


46  INTEGRATION   OF     '  [32. 

Now  here  is  an  apparent  inconsistency;  for  it  would  appear 
from  (61)  and  (62)  that 

sin-i^  +  cos-^?  =  /"— ^  -  f—^  =  0;    (63) 

3C  X  IS 

which  result  is  not  correct :  because  sin"^  -  4-  cos~^  -  =  -  :  we 

a  a       2 

must  therefore  have  recourse  to  the  accurate  process  of  definite 

integration;  and  let  us  take  both  integrals  between  the  same 

limits;  say,  between  the  limits  0  and  x;  then  by  (11),  Art.  5, 

[*       dx  r  .  _,^"1'        .  _.x  .^. 

I    :-  =     sin   *  -      =  sm  *  - ;  (64) 

.'0    (a«-^)*       L  aJo  a' 

f'       dx  r         ,xl'  ,x      V 

—  /      J-  =       C0S~^-         =   COS~^-  — ;r; 

Jo    (a*  — ^)»       L  a  Jo  a     2 

therefore  by  addition 


(65) 


sin  ^  — h  cos"^  -  =  -,  (66) 

a  a       2 

which  is  a  correct  result ;  (61 )  and  (62)  therefore  are  not  simul- 
taneously true  in  the  forms  of  indefinite  integrals. 

dx 


32.]  Integration  of 


(2a*r-.r*)* 


Since      ^/.versin   ^'-  =  ', 

a       (2ax-a^)^ 

/dx  X 
=  versin"^  -  .  (67) 
{2ax-x^)^                      « 
Or  thus, 

/dx              C     —d(a—x)                  ,a— J7  .     .x 
=  / =  cos"* =  versm"*-. 
(2ax-x^)^      ^' {aa-(a-a')2}*                    «  « 

33.]  The  integration  of 


r       dx         _  r         dx  ^  ^l  f       ^ 


•'^Or^-a^)^      ^(1-^)  '      (l-5) 


1  _ 

=  -  co8~^  -  ,  by  reason  of  equation  (62), 
a  X 

=  -8ec'-i'^.  (68) 

a  a 
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34.]  The  int^ration  of  — ^ 

Let     a*  +  ^  =  2^)  .'.  ^xdx  =  zdz; 

dx       dz       dx-\-dz 

r      dx        _  rdx  _  rdx  +  dz         ^  '         o  ^ 

^  (a*-|-j^)*  ""-^    -2:    "J    u?H-2r  "--I'd 

=  log(.r  +  r) 

0 

=  log  {j: +  («''  + a^)»}.  (69) 


f      dx  ^ 

35.]  Integration  of ,  and  of 


(70) 


f       dx  f      d(x-^a) 

by  reason  of  (70). 

Again,  ,av 

/cfcg  _  /*  dx  __        1    /*        Vj;/ 

a    ^  X 

=  -  log ; 

a    ''a-f(a>-^)i 

1 ,      a  —  (a^  —  x^) ' 
=  _log_L._.J.  (72) 

36.]  The  relations  existing  between  some  of  these  last  integrals 
deserve  consideration ;  for  taking  the  definite  integral  of  (69)  be- 
tween the  limits  x  and  0,  we  have 

f dx  .       3x-h(a2  +  ^)0 

but  the  lefb-haod  member  may  be  put  under  the  following  form, 
whereby  its  integral  is  determined  by  equation  (61) :  viz. 

1       f'        dix^/^)                1        .      .xV^^         .^.. 
, /    ^^ — J >  =  — 7=sm-i .       (74) 


48  INTEGRATION   OF  [37. 

and  the  identity  of  (73)  and  (74)  may  thus  be  proved : 

T  4.  1       •  -i^\/  — 1 

Liet      —j=  sm  * =  z, 

xZ-l  « 

X  1        .  /  — 

•  '•     -  =  — 7==sin(zv— 1) 

replacing  sin  (r  \/—  1)  in  terms  of  its  exponential  value  as  given 
by  equation  (30),  Art.  61,  of  Vol.  I; 

.      p.  -  j?+(a«  +  ^)*. 

a 

.-.    z  =  -i=sm-i£^^  =  log?±<^+i^*:         (75) 
V— 1  a  a 

which  shews  that  the  two  results  though  different  in  form  are 

/*     dir 
-J — -^  be  put  in  the 
^    fl  -f-  • 

form     ,        /    —7  - —  3  and  be  inteerrated  according  to 

.yZIlJo    a«-(a?^/=^)»  ^  ^ 

1  ar 

Article  15,  and  the  result  shewn  to  be  equal  to  -tan"*  - . 
'  ^  a  a 

37.]  Integration  of 


(a-f  Aj?±C4?2)* 
First  let  c  be  positive ;  then, 

d,  1  r        ''('■>■  i-) 


f- 


by  reason  of  equation  (70). 
Again,  let  c  be  negative ;  then 

r       dx         ^  J_  f  ^r"'2^) 

•^  (a+Ao?— CO?*)*       '/c'^  {^ac-^V      t         *\*i* 

(~4?  V''""2^'  J 

1     .  _,  (    2cx—b    \  ,„^ 

=  — 7=8m-*  -J r  \  ,  (77) 

by  reason  of  equation  (61). 
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Ex    1      f  ^  =  (      ^<^+^> 


=  log{ar+l  +  (ara+2j?+2)*}. 


Ex.  2.    /* ^^—  =  /-^(lll)       =  si„-i^ 


38.3  Integration  of 


<£r  r  dx 


-' d:*(a-f  i'T-l-c^)*       '^     •/«         *  \* 


whereby  the  integral  is  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms 
(76)  or  (71). 

Ex  1    (  ^  =  {  ^ 


=  -/; 


d(2r-l) 


{(z-l)2  +  2}* 

=  -.Iog{r-l  +  (z»-2z-f3)*} 

1-^^-(1-.2^+3j?»)* 
=  -  log . 

39.]  The  integration  of  (a«-a?2)*dr,  and  of  {a^^j^)^dx. 

In  these  cases  it  is  convenient  to  employ  the  method  of  inte- 
gration by  parts  given  by  the  formula, 

judv  =  uv  ^  jvdu,  (78) 

To  determine  I  {a*^x^)^dx. 

Let     u  =  (a'^— a?^)i,  dv  =  dx; 

J  — xdx 

du  = ,  V  =  X. 

(a2_^)r 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  B 
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Substituting  which  in  the  formula  (78)^ 

Then^  adding  and  subtracting  a^  in  the  numerator  of  the  last 
quantity^  and  writing  the  fraction  in  two  parts,  and  cancelling 
in  the  second  part  (a^— ^)^,  which  occurs  in  both  numerator  and 
denominator,  we  have 

=  a?(a«-^)*  -f  a*  / — — — -  -  \(a^^x^)^dx 

X      r 
=  a?  (a«  -  07*)*  +  a*  sin""^  -  —j  (a«  -i?»)*  dir ; 

To  determine    /  (a*  -f  afl)^dx. 

Let    t<  =  (a* -far*)*,         dv  =  dx ; 

,            oreir 
£f t<  = ,  r  =  0? ; 

(a*-f  a^)* 
Then,  following  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  last  integral, 

•^  (a*+a?*)*     -^ 
.-.    2j  (a«+^*)*rfr  =  ar(a«-fa7*)*+aMog{a?+(a*+^)*}, 
by  reason  of  equation  (69) ; 

.-.  y"(o«+a^)l<te  =  ^^^l±^  +  ^log{a^+(a»+a:«)*}.  (80) 
Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that 

f(a^-a')idx  =  '^"^ -''*>*  _  !jlog{ar  +  (*»-a»)4}.   (81) 
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40.]  Int^ration  of  {2ax^a^)^(kp,  and  of  (2ax-}-a^)^dx. 
J(2ax-r^)^ds  =  Aa»-(a?-a)»}*rf(a?-a)  j 

wUch  latter  integral,  if  4?— a  =  z,  becomes  /  {a*— J2r*}*{fe,  and  is 
therefore  of  the  form  (79) ;  and  we  have 

/(2«r-^)*dr  =  (^-^)(g^°^-^)*  +  ^ rin-i  '^ ,     (82) 
Again, 

=  I  {z^—a^)^dz,  if  z  =.  x-^a; 

2 2^^S  {^+  (^— «*)*}*  V  equation  (81), 

(jr+a)(2«?+j?*)*      a* 
= -"2 -2-log{ar  +  a  +  (2flu?+4?*)*}.  (88) 

41.1  Integntion of r,and  of . 

-■      ^  (a«±^)4  (a  +  Ar+co^)* 

/dx        ^   r  dx 

-       2a'«7  ,« 


b±i) 

-5 


Hence    \ ^ ,  =  1  f ^ . 

Let  therefore    4?-f^  =  z;         .*.     dx  ^  dz\ 

— r— 3 —  =  i^ .         whence  we  have 
4c* 

H  2 


(84) 
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/dx                1    C     dz 
=  —-  / :  and  by  equation  (84), 


1    1 


2(2cx^b) 


42.3  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  methods. 


(85) 


(a-f  Ad?-f  ^^)* 
_   n    r  (2cx4-6)^         /     __?;*\  /"  ^ 

9)  2cm-'nb  f         dx 

the  latter  term  of  which  has  been  integrated  in  Art.  37. 
Ex  2      /•    ^^       ._lf        ^•*' 

=r  -  / ; ,  if  a?»  =  z. 


{(a«)»-r»}4 

1 

2  a* 

1  .     ,x^ 

2  a* 


=  TrSm"* 


Ex.3.     /'_^:^L_        f^-(^-^)rf^ 

/arfr  C{a--x)dx 

(20.7-07*)*      -^  (2iM?-a^)i 

=  aversin"* (2ax—3fl)^, 

a 

Er.4.     /"{?-±f  )*rf^  = /(fLtf)^ 


dx  C     X  dx 

+ 


/      xd 


(a»-or2)i      .'(a«-^)* 
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Ex.5,     f—^ =  / ± 


=  -  -i  (—  + 1  )*  =  -  <^'-^-^)* 


Section  4. — Integration  of  Irrational  Functions  by 

Rationalization. 

43.]  Many  infinitesimal  elements  involving  irrational  quantities 
may  by  a  judicious  substitution  be  transformed  into  equivalent 
integral  and  rational  functions^  and  consequently  integrated  by 
the  methods  which  have  been  investigated  in  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  present  chapter;  the  process  of  such  transformation  is 
called  Rationalization^  and  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions requisite  for  its  appUcation  in  certain  cases. 

p 

To  find  the  integral  of  a?"'(a  +  64?*)«  fltr,  where  m,  n,py  q  are 

constants^  integral  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 

1 

Let     a-^-bx"*  =  z^ ;  .-.     .r  =  I — 7 — j    ; 

fix  =  - — j-(2r^— a)  "  dz; 
nb^ 

.".     I  x'^ia-^  bx'')^dx  =  — ^^j^  /  z^-^'i-^  (z't  -  w)"'^       dz.  (86) 

nb~^ 

If  therefore  is  an  integer,  (2^'— a)  *        is  of  a  rational 

form:    and  if 1  is  positive,  (z^^a)   *         may  be  ex- 

n 

panded  by  the  Binomial  theorem,  and  each  term  of  it  having  been 

multiplied  by  zp+«"^  may  be  integrated  by  means  of  Art.  11. 

And  if 1  is  negative,  the  integration  may  be  accpm- 

plished  by  means  of  Section  2,  and  chiefly  by  the  Reduction- 
formula?  of  Arts.  27-30. 
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p 
44.]  Again^  as  the  element-ftmction  a^(a+bx*)^dx  may  be 

written  in  the  form 

X      9  (6+aa?-")«dir;  (87) 

and  as  this  is  the  same  as  that  of  equation  (86),  it  follows  that  by 
substituting  6  +  ar-*  =  g^^ 

the  result  will  be  rational  if h  ^  is  an  integer;   and  we 

n  q 

shall  be  able  to  integrate  by  known  methods. 

Hence  we  may  by  means  of  rationalization  determine 

r  £ 


!' 


(1)  when  is  an  integer,  by  substituting  a  +  ft^  =  2r«; 

(2)  when f-  -  is  an  integer,  by  substituting  i  +  iM?~*=2r*  * 

45.]  Examples  of  the  two  preceding  articles. 
Ex.  1 .        J  a?(a  +  bx)i  dx. 

In  this  case  III  =  1,  n  =  1,~  =  s;   •'•  =  2,  and  is  integral. 

Tx  r  t  ^^--^      J         2zdz 

Let    a  +  ox  =  sr;     .-.  x  =  — r — ;     ax  =  — r — ; 

0  o 

.*.     lx{a-\'bx)^dx  =  -jT  I (z^—a)z*dz 

2  r 

=  -^  J{sfi—az*)dz 
■"  6«   (  7         5    i 
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Ex.  2.      f— ^ 

J  id'- 


{a'  +  a?2)i 

=  2,  and  is  integral. 


n 


*  For  other  methods  of  Rationalisation,  and  indeed  for  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  integrals  of  all  kinds,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Sammlung  von  Inte  • 
graltafeln,'*  von  Ferdinand  Minding;  Berlin,  1849. 
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Let  a«+a?»  =  r^;     .-.   x  =  (z^-a^^i.     ^  ^  _?^£_; 

^  2 

3 


=  (a*  +  ^)' 5 


Ex.  8.     /"— ^ 


a^dx 


Here  m  =  2.  n  =  2,  -  =  —  -; 1- -  =  —  l.andisinteGnraL 

'  '  q  2         n  q  '  ^ 

ai^dx 


/a^dx     _  [       x^i 


dx 


-  f         ^ 


Let    J  +  l  =  ^i     ,..  =  _f_,^  =  ^f£^^; 

/x*dx     _       1    Trfz 

-  J_JL 

x^ 


8a*(a*+a^)* 

£  I. 

46.]  Integration  of  e  |^«,    (f^)'^    (tJ;^)'^ }  *^' 

where  R  is  the  symbol  of  a  rational  function. 

Let  /  be  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators  of  the 
fractional  indices ;  and  let  us  assume 

c  +  ex^     ''    '*      ^  b^ez*'        ""      (b—ez^)^ 

Also  (i±*£)'  =  z7,  (f±*f)'=,7, , 

^c  +  ex'  ^c  +  ex' 

all  of  which  are  rational ;  and  therefore 
where  R^C^)  denotes  a  rational  function  of  z. 
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47.]  If  a  =  e  =  0,  the  integral  takes  the  form 

/r{j7«,  a?«  ,  0?*", }(&;  (89) 

in  which  ease  we  must  assume  as  above ;  viz.,  if  /  is  the  least 
common  multiple  of  the  denominators  q,  s, , 

X  =  z'; 
and  then  integrate. 

.1.      / -dx. 


Ex. 


dz 


Let  J?  =  2^;  ,'.  dx  =  6z^dz; 

=  e  f^z^-^z^-z^+z^-z+l m 

^  { z''       z^       z^       z^       z^  ,      ,       ,    ) 

Other  methods  of  rationalizing  irrational  functions  by  means 
of  substitution  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student. 

In  many  cases  however  when  the  irrational  t«rm  is  of  one  or 
other  of  the  following  forms  we  may  rationalize  the  expression  by 
the  substitutions  indicated ;  if  there  is  involved 

(a-fM*;  let    X  =  ^  7"^; 

o 


Section  5. — Integration  0/ Irrational  Functions  by  successive 

Reduction. 

48.]  Our  object  in  the  present  Section  is,  by  means  of  integra- 
tion by  parts,  to  make  the  integrals  of  certain  irrational  functions 
depend  on  those  of  similar  forms  and  lower  indices,  and  thereby 
to  reduce  them  to  forms  whose  integrals  are  fundamental  or  have 
been  already  determined. 
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A  careftd  examination  of  the  process  of  reduction  of  the  ra- 
tional forms  which  were  integrated  by  this  method  in  Articles 
27-30,  and  of  one  or  two  of  the  following  formulae,  will  give  a 
dearer  insight  into  the  method  than  any  general  remarks  and 
roles,  and  therefore  I  proceed  at  once  to  examples. 

49.]  Integration  of 


In  all  cases  we  use  the  same  formula,  viz.  judv  =  uv  ^  j  vdu. 


T^r  f  x*dw  f    xd 

Now  / r    =    /  ;  4t 


Let    u  =  a?"~S  rfr  = 

du  =  (n-l)A— '^cfcr,  t;  =  -  (a«-j?«)*. 

r  =  — ar*"nfl*— ^)*+(n— l)a*  / r, 

/•  x'^dx  ar— Ha«-^)*     «-l   ^fx^^-^dx      ,^, 

By  means  of  which  the  integral  will  at  last  depend  on, 
./•     •      11        I     xdx 

•i?       •  f        dX  '    ^^x 

if  »  IS  even,     / r  =  sm  '  -  • 

J  (a«-^)*  a 

The  formula,  it  will  be  observed,  is  always  applicable  when  n  is 
odd ;  but  if  n  is  even,  ultimately,  when  n  =  0,  it  becomes  infi- 
nite, and  fidls  to  give  a  determinate  result. 

Ex  1       f   ^^^     -  -  s^(a^-x^)^      2a2  C    xdx 


3- •^~{a^^x^)*. 
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(91) 
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50.3  Similarly  may  it  be  shewn  that 

and  the  integral  will  at  last  depend  on, 
if  «  is  odd,     \—^ — —  =  (a«  +  a?*)*; 

— =  log  {a?+(fl*  4- «*)♦}. 

51.]  Integration  of 


(2aar— ^)* 
f_^^_  ^  _  f(a^x)dx  ^,^,^^  r  x-'^dx 

To  integrate  the  first  term ;  let 

•-1  ^  (a^x)dx  . 

V    tt  =  a?"  \  at?  =  -^ --'f 

i2ax^a»)^ 

du  =  (n-l)^*-2d:r,  t;  =  (2iM?-af*)h 

J    x^dx    ^^_^n^n2ax^a/^)^^(n^l)Jx'"^(2aX''X^)^dx 

r  x'^'^dx 
^^J  (2aX'^x^)^ 
«  1  f(2ax-'X*)x'''^dx 

/*  x^^^dx 
-ha 

•^  (2ap-a?»)* 

/       IV  r     ^"^27  /"  x^'^dx 

—  (n— 1)/ i+a/ -,; 

V  (2ap-^)*       •/  (2ar-a^^)* 

r    x'^dx x''-^(2ax-'X^)^     2n--l     r  x^'-^dx  ^ 
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By  which  process  the  integral  will  at  last  depend  on 

r  =:  versm"*-- 

2     J  (0.fLV^S 


Ex. 


-«(2ar-4?*)*     8      


2  2  •/(2ap-ar«)* 

-  -  -    +— j  — (2flu?— 4?*)*+aver8in~^-> 


5 —  (2ar — jr)*  +  -s"  versin  *  - . 


52.]  Integration  of 


(2£Mr4-a?)* 

By  a  process  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  last  article  it  may 
be  proved  that 

so  that  ultimately  the  integpral  depends  on 

il^ 3a  =  log{4?+fl+(2aj?+j?*)*}. 

•^  (2ap+a:*)* 

68.]  Integration  of  (a*— a?*)'dr,  where  n  is  odd. 
On  comparing /(a^—;r^)'££r  with  /tidii;,  let 

tf  =  (a*— a:*)',  dv  ^  dx; 

du  ts  -^  nx{a^^x^)i^^dx,  v  =:  x; 

.\  J(a^^x^)idx  =  x{a^+x^)i-^nf(a^-afl)i-'^x^dx 

=  x{a^-x^f  +  na?fia^'-x^)^^dx''nj{a^'^x^)idx; 

.-.    fd^^x'ildx  =  ^^'''yf^^  +  -4t  «*  f{a^-^i^''dx.  (94) 

By  which  means  the  process  of  reduction  may  be  continued  until 

I  2 
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ft=  *-l^  when  the  formula  becomes  infinite^  and  therefore  fiuls  to 
give  a  determinate  result ;  but  in  that  ease  we  have 


/; 


dx  '     1^ 

=  sm"*-. 


Ex.1.     fia^^a^)^dx  =  ^(^7^)*  ^  ^sin-^^. 
Ex.2.   /(a«-x»)<<to  =  ^<«'-^)*  +  ^J^^-^)idx 

54.3  Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that 

f(a*+s')idx  =  ^<<''+f')^  _     "    o*  /(a»+«»)5-idir ;      (95) 
and  the  integral  finaUy  depends  on 

55.]  Integration  of  =,  where  n  is  odd. 

On  comparing  / ^  with  the  typical  form  /  udv, 

let  tt  =  (aa-a?»)"8,  dv  ^  dx; 

0?  r     dx  ^  f       dx        , 

/rfa?  __    1  J?  n— 1  f     dx 

forn  substitute  n— 2;   so  that 

f     ^       =        ^  .  £  _     .  2=3  1  /* _^_^_. .  (96) 

•'(a«-ar*)5      (»t-2)o»  (a»_ir»)3-i  ^  »-2  a*.' (o«-««)8-i 
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so  that  finally,  when  n  =  3, 

dx  X 


/, 


Ex  1     !—^f—  s=  --        ^         .  _?_  ^ 

56.]  Integration  of • 

a?"(o*— «*)» 

/*       ^         _  /"  ^         **'' 

Let    <;o  =      ^^   . ,  V  =  «-<"+>' ; 

(o»-a*)* 

»  -  _  (o»_ar»)i,        rfM  =  -  (»  +  l)«-("+»)<ir  j 

.-.    (11+1)0*/ 7  =  —^ — i^rr-+»    : i» 

for  n  substitute  n— 2^  and  divide  by  (n— l)a* ; 

/•        <to        _         (o'-a;')*         »-g  1  r        <fa  (97) 

•'«"(o*— «*)*  (»— l)a*«"-^     n—lov  a:"-*  («'—«*)* 

Filially,  when  n  is  even,  the  formula  is  applicable,  and  we  have 

(o'-ar»)*, 

and  when  «  is  odd,  the  last  integral  is, 

o_(a«_j;*)* 


r dx^ 

Jx'ia^-. 


f       ^         =llog 


57.]  Integration  of 


/x^  dx  C 
with  /  u  dv,  let 
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INTEGRATION  OF 

u 

<fe  = 

(a4-te)~*rfr; 

du 

=  fW?*" 

^dx. 

V  = 

2j(«+M»; 

'  x*ds 

8a?' 

•(a+te)* 

3n  j 

'^^-l^aJ-A*^*! 

bx)^ 


_  Sz*(a+bx)i  _  8n  fjc!'-^{a+b»)dx 
~         24  24^       (a+&r)i 

_  8j?*(g+&r)*  __  8na  fx'-^dx  _  8«  /"  ar'<to    . 
~         24         ~"24j(o+ft,)i      "2"J(o+&p)*' 

/        8»\  f  x'ds     _  3dr*(o+4jF)>      8na  fx'-^dx  . 
•'•     V    "^  2'V(a+4^)*~  24  24j(o+te)*' 

/•  ar»<fcr     _  8j?*(o+4g)*  _    8»     a  fx—^dx  gg 

•'•^(o+4«)*~     (3>«+2)4    ''8»+2  4;(a+to)*- 

Which  formula  is  applicable  for  all  valaes  of  n ;  and  at  last,  when 

"  =  ^'  r     dx  3  .    . 

•'(o+4;r)*      24'  -* 

r_3^dx_  _  3j^(a+6iF)>  ^  6a  r_xdx_ 
'  J  (a+bx)^~  84  84J(o+fta;)* 

8«*(a+4x)*      3o  (3jr(a+4jr)*      80  3  ,       .  ,,) 
=  84 44  {—54 5424^"+*'>  } 

=  <'»+**)*{  84"  20^  ^ioFr 
58.3  Integration  of 


(a-hbx-hcj^)^ 

/x^dx \^  f(2cx-^b—b)dx  ..^ 

^  J_  r  (2ca?4-*)rfa^  ^„,       6,  f      x--^dx       , 

On  comparinfiT  /-^^ ^ — 7  a?""*  with  iudv, 

^  ^  J  {a+bx^cx')^  J 

,  ,      ,           {2cx'^b)dx  ^. 

let    dv  =  -^^ , ,  fi  =  0?"  * ;  . 

(a-k-bx-^ca^)^ 
.'.     r  =  2  (a + to  +  car*)*,  du  =  (ii-l)a?"-*dr; 
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n2cx  +  b)dx  ^,,, 
^' (a  4- to + car*)* 

=  2*«-^(a  +  to  +  (^)*-2(n-l)/a?*-«(a  +  to+CiF«)*£te 


^;r 


^2{n^l)bf    ^'^'^  2{n^l)cf ^ 

Sabstituting  which  in  (99),  and  adding  and  reducing, 

/x^dx 4?""^(a4-to+ca?*)*      n— 1  a  f     a?""*ife 
(a  +  te+car*)*  ^  nc  n     cJ  (^a-^  bx+cai*)* 

s / 1  i  (100) 

so  that  the  last  integrals  become 

r — ^rf^_^ ^ («+te+£^_  4  r — ^ — _  ^^ 

/, ,  which  has  been  integrated  in  Art.  87. 
(a+bx+cx^)*  ^ 

Ex.  1.  / — i ;  here  n  =  2,  a  =  2,  i  =  -2,  c  =  1. 

•'(2-2«+a^)* 

.     /" ^± =?(2-2x+*»)*-/" ^ r 

•  *  >' (2-2«r  +  «»)*       2  ^(2-2«+*«)* 

/xdx 
(2-2«+ar»)i' 

but  /" ^^— .  =  (2-2»+«»)t+  /* ^ -, 

^(2-2«+«»)*     ./{(a?_l)«+l}» 

—  log{«— 1  +  (2— 2j;+»»)*}. 

r__^d»__ 

J  {2—2x-^x')i 

=  ^(2-24r+a:»)*  +  5log{«-l  +  (2-2«+«»)*}. 


3 

+  2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


INTEGRATION  OF   LOGARITHMIC  AND   CIRCULAR   FUNCTIONS. 


(2) 


SEcnoN  1. — IfUegration  of  Exponential  and  Logarithmic 

FunctionB. 

59.]  Integration  of  a'rfr;  and  ote^'dx. 
Since  d.a'  =  loga.a'dx; 

/log«.a-rfr  =  a", 

Also  since  d.e"*  =  me"*dir; 

e— rfr  =  - —  (3) 

HI 

60.]  Integration  ofx^e^dx,  where  n  is  a  positive  integer. 
On  comparing  j  x'^ef^dx  with  I  udv; 

let    fi  =  X*,  dv  ^  f'dx; 

du  =  nd:*~*rfa7,  v  =  — ; 

a 

.'.  jx^'e^dx  =  ^^  -  ^Jx^'^&^dx;  (4) 

By  which  formula  the  integral  ultimately  becomes 

fe'^dx  =  — . 
J  a 

Ex.1.  Ix^tT'dx  =  ^-^^ Ix^ef^dx 

J  a         aJ 


a         a  (    a         aJ  ) 

^     a  a*  a^  \   a         o*       ) 

„  C  x»      So?*   -  6ar       6  ) 
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61.]  Integration  of  — ^  . 

let    tt  =  e",  rft;  =  --  j 


du  =  ael^dx,  r  =  —  7- — ^,  ^_, , 


1^ 


(5) 


By  which  formula  the  integral  finally  becomes 

J      X 
which  does  not  admit  of  integration  in  finite  terms,  but  may  be 

expressed  in  a  series :  for  since 

_^  -      ax      a^a^       a^x^ 

^~  ^  "*"T"*"t:2"'*"  1:2:3  "*■ 

e!^       1  a^x      a^a^ 

XX  1.2      1.2.3 

.-.    j—-^\ogx^ax^j-^,-^.^^,^ (6) 

Ex.1,   f^^-^^f?!^ 

J       XT  X         J       X 

62.]  The  preceding  are  the  integrals  of  the  simpler  exponential 
functions ;  other  combinations  however  often  admit  of  reduction 
to  algebraic  forms  by  means  of  substitution,  and  thereby  of  inte- 
gration by  the  methods  of  the  last  Chapter ;  of  these  some  ex- 
amples are  subjoined. 

Jc**+1  J  e*4-e"'* 

=  logCc-'-he"').  ^ 

Ex.2,  {fff^dx  =  ^.^  ^' "-'-:,    ''  '^>-^^  \^':^-^  V"^^? 


dx 


fexdx  _  [^edx        edx   \ 

^•'^V(l+^)«-J   (l+i^a-har)^ 

_    e  ■    ■ 

■^  l-har* 
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68.]  Integration  of  J?*  (log  j?)*d!r. 
On  comparing  I  (\ogx)^x^dx  with  ludv, 

let    u  =  (log  J?)*,  dv  sr  x'^dx', 

du  =  «(logx)->^,  V  =  ^; 

.:f(\ogx)'x'dx  =  <l2^|!!!.'__^y*(logx)-'*-<fc;    (7) 
by  meaos  of  which  the  last  integ^  becomes 


/ 


x**dx  = 


m+1 

Ex.  1.  fx*(\ogx)'dx  =  (log^)'**  _  ^Jlogx.x*d* 

_  «»(logaf)*       2  (  x'logjr      «*) 
~         5  5  ("~5  25  > 

=  y  |(log*)«-?log*  +  J|. 
Ex.  2.    jlogxdx  =  a?logar— ^. 

64.]  Examples  of  integration  of  various  logarithmic  functions. 
Ex.  1.    /  —  logo:  =  /  loga?.rf(logJ?) 

2 

=  log^ar. 
Ex.8.    /'Ii2i£^  = /"-^log^ 

y(^  =(«.+^)*,og.-/'<^!±^*dr 

:=  (««+«»)*log*+alog^±i^i^ -(«*+«»)♦. 
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Section  2. — Integration  of  Circular  F\Mction9. 

65.]  Integration  of  the  ftindamental  circular  functions. 
Since  d.oosmx  =  —  mmnm^dx; 

sin  mx  or  = ;  (o) 

m 

• ' .     /  sin  07  cb?  =  —  cos  x.  (9) 

Again^  since     d.emmx  ^  mooBmxdx; 

/sin  MX 
cosmx.dx  ^  ;  (10) 

m 

•  *•     Icosxdx  =  sinjr.  (11) 

Again,  since     d.ia,nmx  =  m(B^inx)*dx; 

l(8eemx)^dx  =  — tanm^;  (12^) 

.-.   J(seo»)*ds  =/{l  +  (t«i^)«}rfr  =  tan^.  (18) 

Again,  since     d.cotmx  =  —  m(cosecfiia?)*d!r; 

/(oosecmo?)*dir  =  /— -; -=^  = ;  (14) 

J  (sinmo?)*  m  ' 

/(coseca?)*ctF  =  /  7-; — ;t^  =  —  cot  a?.  (15) 

J  (sino?)'  ' 

Similarly,  I  secmxtaxxmxdx  =  — secmor;  (16) 

/cosecmarootmd?d!»;  = cosecmo?.       (17) 
m 

66.]  And  all  the  preceding  formtde  are  of  course  true  when 
for  z  any  ftinction  of  x,  say /(«),  is  substituted,  provided  that  dx 
is  replaced  hjf\x)  dx.    Thus 


I  sin(mX'^n)dx  =  —  /sin(ma?-l-n)rf(ma;4-n 


) 


=  -lcos(«..^n). 


J6in{a^)a?dx  =  ^lmn(x^)d.a^  =  — -cos(ir^). 
J  eo&imafl'^nx  ■\-p)  {2mx-\-n)dx  =  sin(w«*+na;4-/>). 


K  2 
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67.]  Integratdon  of  other  circular  functions  by  transformation 
into  the  fundamental  forms. 

/,         fsmxdx           fd.coBx 
igjixdx  =  / =  —  / 
J    ooso;            J    008X 

=  —  logcoso;  ss  logsecor.  (18) 

/.      .         fcosadx       fd.mix 
OOtxdx  =   /  : =   / : 

=  log  sin  ;r.  (19) 

/dx    _  Cmixdx  ^       C   d.coss 
sinaj  ^J  (sino?)*  ""      J  1— (cosa?)* 

=  «  hog  \±^^ ,  by  (16),  Art.  15, 
2    ^1— cosa;'    ^  ^     ^>  > 

=  log(l:i£2!^)*=logtan^.  (20) 

^U  +  cosa?'  ^2  ' 

/dx    __  fcoBxdx  _  f   d.Binx 
ooBX  "J  (cosa?)*  ""j  1— (sina?)* 

1         I  .    •  cos^r  +sin^ 

«_  1  ^      1-f  sma;  _  .  2  2 

""  2  ^^  1— sina?  "*   ^^  ''""T""T^ 

cosg-Bin^ 

=  logtan(J  +  |).  (21) 

/dx        ^  r(Becx)^dx 
sinarcosa?  ^J      tana? 

/(/.tana? 
tanaf 
=  log  tan  X.  (22) 

/dx  ^  /"(8ina?)*  +  (co8a?)*  , 

(8ina?)*(cosa?)*  ""J    (sina?)*(co8a?)* 

=  /  {(seca?)*+  (coseca?)'}  dx 
=  tana?— cota?.  (28) 

Atana?)*ifcr  =  /  {(seca?)*— 1}  dx 

=  tana?— a?.  (24) 

/(cota?)*  dx  sz  I  {(coseca?)*— 1}  d!« 

=  —  cota?— a?.  (25) 
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r     dx        _  f  dx 

«iV^V  ■^1^2)}"^Mv'^2)  ""1^2)5 
a4-6+(a-*)(tan^) 


<a)  let  a  be  greater  than  b ;  then  the  last  expression  becomes 

r    dx     ^  _i_  f     ^-^i 

=        ^        tan-'  |(?:i*)*tan^J.  (27) 

</9)  let  a  be  leas  than  b,  then  (26)  becomes 


r     dx       _  _2_  /• 

J  a+bcoex  ~  b—aJ  b  + 


rf.tan^ 


(ft+o)*+(A-a)*t«n| 
(**-«•)*        (i+«)*_(A-«)*tan| 

\  X  \  X 

J  (6+ a)*  cos  2  -h  (A— a)*  sin  ^ 

(64-a)*  cos  ^  — (i— a)*  sin - 


C      dx        _  f 

J  a-^bemx  ^  J  ' 


2     ^-^     "^  ''-2 


a  |(8in|)  +  (cog|)  J  +266m|  co8| 


_  r  (««fl  <^ 


tan^)  +26tan^ 
(**^2  +  5)  +  -^ 


(29) 
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/.  .  i —  = rtan"*  \ r  (taxisr  +  -)f ,  if6<a. 

2  asiiis+icoBH 

tan-^  .  (80) 


-  tans  + ^^ ^ 

= -,  log  L ,  if  0  >  a. 

2      a  a 

J  atan|4-«-(**-a»)* 

= :  log  —^^  . 

^  '         atan^  +&+(**— «*)* 


(31) 


/dx        _  f      coaxdx 
a-hbtanx  ^ J acoBX-^bsmx 


—  1  A^coso?— a8ina?)ctF      a  f      emxdx 
"  bJ      beinx-^acoBX         bJ bmnx-^acoBX 

logibBmx-^aeosx)       a    rbsmx-^acosx  . 

=  — ^ T h  T«  /  T~' ^ 

b  6r  J  bsmx-^acoBX 

a*   r      eosxdx 

V  J  bsinx  +  aooBX 

^  log  (681110?  + a  cos^)       a  a*  f 


dx 


6  tana?' 


/-       a*\    f      dx  \og{bsmx-\-aeoBX)       a 

/dx  b      ,       -   .  (UP 

l&nmxcoanxdx  =  ^  /  {sin(m-f  s)a?+sin(m— ii)jr}  ctr 

1  (co8(f»4-n)a?      coB(m  — n)a?) 

leoBfnxcosnxdx  =  ^  / {co8(fii  +  n)jr+co8(i9i— n)a?}i£r 

_  1  J8in(m  +  n)ar      sin  (m—n)a?^ 

Similarly  may  the  integrals  of  the  product  of  three  or  more  sines 
and  cosines  be  determined. 
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Ex.l.     f^^^^f ^ T 

_r  (seel)  dr 


*   2  +  2(tan|)  +l_(tan|)* 


-/ 


ct.tan^ 


3+(t«if)* 


=  —  tan"*  \  —  tan  -x.  c  • 
8*  (3*        2i 

Ex.2,     /sin-^coe-5- <ir  =  5  /  (sinZjf— sin-j-ldir 


=  -^l 


COS  2^3       2af ) 


8       2a?      1        . 

=  T  cos  -5 T  COS  2x. 

4        8        4 


Ex.  3.     /sin {mx  +  a)  00s (no? +p)dx 

^      1  jcos{(m+n)ay-ha+j3}      cos{(m— n)^+a— ff}^ 
*"      2(  m-^n  f»— n  S 


p      -^      /* dx f  da 

J  a  (cos^)* -h  & (sino?)*  ""  J  a + 


dx  (seco?)* 


i(tana?)* 
tan^ 


i(tana?)* 


1     .     _,  <  6^tanj7 
tan 


68.]  Integration  of  (sin;r)*<Xr^  and  of  (coso^)"  dx. 

These  integrals  may  be  determined  by  integration  by  parts ;  for 

since  r  r  . 

/  (sino?)*  dx  :ss  I  (sino?)*"*  sin*  dx, 

on  comparing  the  above  with  ludv, 

let    «  s  (flinj?)*""S  dv  sz  mnxdx', 

du  SB  (n— l)(sina?)*''*cosd?ite,  v  ==  — cosar; 
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=  — co8J?(Binar)"-^-|-(n-l)/(8mjr)"-»{l-(8injr)*}  dx 

=  — cosa?(8in*)*-i  +  (n-l)/(8inar)»-*dir— (n— l)/(8injr)"dr; 

/'.  '     v..         —  co8jr(8inar)*""^      n  — 1  A  .     .....     ,«kv 
(8ma?)»dir  =  ^^ —  + /(8injr)*-«dir.  (85) 

By  means  of  which  the  integral  is  finally  reduced  to, 
if  n  is  even,  /  cte  =  x ; 

if  n  is  odd,  rsin^rcb?  =  — coso?. 

Again,  in  a  similar  manner 

/.,.         8inar(co8J?)*"^      ^"^  f,        x«-*^  /o/sv 

(cosdf)*diF  =  ^ —  + /(cosar)*  *rfr;       (86) 
n                  fi   J 

and  the  last  integral  becomes, 

if  n  is  even,  Idx  =  x-, 

if  n  is  odd,  I  cosxdx  =  sin  jr. 

If  n  is  odd,  the  following  method  is  more  convenient : 
Let  n  =  2m  +  l; 

.'.  /  (sina;)*"'"*'*ctF  =  /  {1  — (cosj?)*}~sinjrctF 

=  —  M  1— m(oosa?)*  H 7*     (cos^c)*— ...  r  d.cosx 

5  m(coBx)^  ,  w(m-l)  (cosjy)*  )     „ 

Also  in  a  similar  manner 
/(cos4?)*'""^^dir  =  j  {cos  x)^^  coax  dx 

=s  /{I  — (8inj:)*}~rf.8in* 
=  n  1— m(sin*)»-f  ^  1  7     (sin^)*— '»-f  rf-Bi 


smx 


=  si„;,_E(^  +  ?L^<«^_...  (38) 
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Ex.  1.    /(8in*)«dr  =  -<^^^(«^°^)'  +  |y(8io;P)«cfc 

-■^il 2 +  2[ 


4 

_  —  cos.r(sma?)'      8  sin  x  cob  j;      3a 
""  4  8  ■^T  • 


Ex.  2.    y  (cos xf  dx  :=z  j {l^ (sin JT)*}* cos ^ (fo 

=5  /  { 1  — 2  (sin  ^)* -h  (sin  a?)*}  rf.sin  jt 

2,  .      ^,      (sino?)'^ 
=  sin  JT—  5  (smo?)^  H ^-^  • 

69.]  Integration  of  (sin  x^dxj  and  of  (cos  J7)*  (£r^  in  terms  of 
sines  and  cosines  of  multiple  arcs. 

As  (sino*)"  and  (cos^)"  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  sines  and 
cosines  of  multiple  arcs  by  the  method  of  Arts.  62^  63^  Vol.  Ij 
and  as  these  latter  are  easily  integrated;  t}^  process  is  con- 
venient^ especially  for  the  purpose  of  definite  integration;  but 
since  the  general  term  admits  of  various  forms  according  to  the 
form  of  n^  the  application  of  the  method  will  be  better  exhibited 
by  means  of  examples. 

Ex.  1.    To  integfrate  (sina?)^cfo. 

Employing  the  same  abbreviation  as  in  Art.  63^  Vol.  I>  let 

2\/— Isino?  =  -zr ; 

z 

.'.     -2«(sina?)«  =  ^«-6r*+15r«-20H-  ^  -  -^  +  i 

z^       Sr       Z^ 

=  2cos6ar— 12cos4^4-80cos2a?— 20; 
(sin;p)«  s=  —  ^{cos6a?— 6cos4;r-f  15cos2j?— 10}; 
f,  .      vn  ,  1    (sin6;p     6sin4j?      15sin2^     -^    ) 

Ex.  2.   JiooBxydx. 

let    2cosa?  =  2r  4-  -: 

z' 

.'.     23(cos.r)3  =  2r3 +  3^ -!-?  +  — 

z      z^ 

=  2  COS  8jr +  6  COS  J?; 

PRICB^  VOL.  II.  ^  L 
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.'.     /(cos*)*ctF  =  '02/  ]cos84?+8cosa?f  dx 

1    (sinSo?      A  .      ) 

70.'1  Integration  of  -r-. — — ,  and  of  r rr  • 

■■  (sino?)*  (cosx)* 

/d!r      __  /'(coso?)*  +  (sin^)^  - 
(sino?)*  ""•/  (sin J?)* 

/cosxdx  f     dx 

(sm  xY  J  (81] 


(sinjT)*"^ 
and^  integrating  by  parts, 

/cosxdx         ^  coso?  1      f      dx 

^^j-^cosx-  -  („  _  1)  (gin  ^)-i  -  ;;;zri  J  (sino?)-* ' 

f    dx      __  cos  a?  n— 2  r      dx       ^      gg 

•  •    J  (sinj?)«  ■"  "  (»-l)(8in^)— 1  "^  n^J  (sina*)— «  '     ^     ^ 

by  means  of  which  the  last  integral  becomes, 

./.     .  f    dx  cos^ 

if  n  18  even,    /--: — -^  = -. —  =  — cotjr: 

J  (smo?)'  smo? 

/dx  X 

-. —  =  log  tan  ~,  by  (20),  Art.  67. 

Again,  by  a  similar  process, 

f    ^      ^  ^^^^  .  !^  f      ^       .  (40) 

J  (cos  a*)*       (n-l)(cosa')— ^      n^lJ  (cos  a?)"-« '  ^     ^ 

by  means  of  which  the  last  integral  becomes, 

.p     .  f    dx  cos^ 

it  n  IS  even,  / ; ;  =  —. —  =  tan  x ; 

J  (cos  x)^        sm  X 

if  n  is  odd,     / =  log  tan  (^  +  ^),  by  (21),  Art.  67. 

In  cases  wherein  n  is  even,  the  integrals  are  more  conveniently 
found  in  terms  of  cotangents  and  tangents :  thus,  if  n  =  2  m, 

/—; —  =  I  (cosecx)^^  d,r 
(sm  ^)*      J 

=  /  {l4"(cot  j?)^}'"~'(cosec.r)^rf^ 
=  -  ni-Km-l)(cotg')»-h^^""^^^^""^\eota')^4-  ...  |  d.cot^ 
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Similarly 
/(d^  =/(8ec^)>-«(8eca.)«dr 

=  tana?  +  («i-l)^-^^|^\  ...  (42) 

Tj,     ^      f    dx  cos^  1,     ,      X 

Ex.  1.    I—. — -T  =  —  jrj-, — -T-4-  o  log  tan  jr. 
J  (emxy  2(sina?)^       2    ®        2 

=  /{lH-(taiij?)*}rf.tanjr 

-  for,  -._L  (^^^)^ 

=  tan  ^  H-  — - —  . 

71.]  Integration  of  (sin  a?)~  (cos  xydx. 

The  value  of  this  integral  can  easily  he  found  when  either 
m  orn  or  both  are  uneven  positive  integers;  and  when  m+n  is 
an  even  negative  integer. 

(o)     Let  m  =  2r+l; 

I  (einx)^(coBx)*(ix  =  I  (emx)^'''^^(coBxydx 

=  /  {1  — (cos  J?)*}'' (cos  a?)* sin  a?  dr 

=  — /{I  — (cosa?)*}''(cosa?)*rf.cosa?;(48) 

of  which  expression  each  term,  after  expanding  {1  — (co8a?)*}% 
may  be  integrated  immediately. 

O)  Similarly  may  (8ina?)"*(cosa?)*6fcr  be  integrated,  when  n 
is  of  the  form  2r-f  1. 

(y)     Let  m-^n  =  — 2r; 

-' .  j  {AiLx)^ {ooBxydx  =  I (tsLax)"^  {co8x)^'^**dx 

=  /  (tan  0?)**  (sec  x)^^dx 

=  Atanafr{l  +  (tanaf)»}'-irf.tana?;  (44) 
each  term  of  which  after  expansion  is  immediately  integrable. 

Ex.  1 .     /  (sin  0?)*  (cos  x)^dx  =  /  (sin a?)*  { 1  —  (sin  x)^  d.  sin  x 

(sin  x)^       (sin  x)^ 
=  -8 5 

Li 
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Ex.  2.     /  (sin  x)^  (cos  x)*(ix  =  /  { 1 — (cos  x)^]  (cos  x)^einxdx 

=  — /{(cosa?)*— (cos*)*}  rf.coso? 

(cos  x)^      (cos  xy 
= 5-  +-7 

^^-  «•   /|^'^  =/(tanx)«(sec*)«rfr 

(tana?)* 
3 

72.]  When  neither  of  the  three  above-mentioned  conditions 
as  to  m  and  n  is  fiilfilled^  we  must  have  recourse  to  integration 
by  partSj  and  proceed  as  follows : 

/  (sin  a?)**  (cos  x)*dx  =  /  (sin  a?)"*  cosxdx  (cos  a?)*"* ; 

on  comparing  which  with  the  typical  form  /  u  dv, 

let    dv  =  (sin  a?)"*  cos  a?  dlr,     u  =  (cosx)*"^ ; 

^sin  0?^**"^^ 
V  =  -rz —  ,  du  =  —  (n— l)(cosa?j""**sina?dir; 

.  * .     I  (sin  x)^  (cos  a?)*  (ir 

m+1  m+1^ 

which  is  an  useful  form  when  m  is  negative  and  n  is  positive. 
Also  similarly 

/(sin«)'*(cosa?)*dr 

—  (cosa?)"-»-^(sina;)'*-i  .  m  — 1  f.        _,.,,  .     .-,«•.     ,.^, 
=  — i^ ^— ^^ '- +  — Hf  /(C08a?)*+«(sma:)*-«rfr;(46) 

which  is  useful  when  n  is  negative  and  m  is  positive. 

Also  the  last  term  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (46)  may  be 
written  in  the  form^ 

/  (cos  «)*  (sin  a:)*"*  (cos  x)*dx 

=  I  (cos  J?)*  (sin  *)"•"*  { 1  ~  (sin  x)*}  dx 

=  /  (cos  xy  (sin  j")*"~*rfar—  /  (cos  ar)"  (sin  jt)"*  lir ; 
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sQbstitatmg  which  in  (46)  and  reducing^  we  have 

/  (sin  xy  (cos  xydx 

(cosa?)*+^(8ina?)~"i      m— 1  f,        ,^^  .      ^-,.,  ,     ,.-^ 
=  —  ^—. — ^ ' \- /(cosj?)*(8mj?)"'"*diF.  (47) 

Similarly  may  other  formulse  be  constructed ;  but  the  form  of  the 
element  to  be  integrated  will  usually  suggest  various  modifications 
by  which  it  may  be  transformed  into  some  known  integral. 

Ex.l.    /'j£2^;dr=_<£?^_8/*(co8;p)>dr        . 

(cos x)^      g  5  sin 0? COS d?      x\ 

^^-^SF  "^  I — 2 — ^iV 

Ex.  2.     r        ^  -  f(j22f^^ 

J  (sin x)* COS 0?      J    (tana?)* 

^/•{l.f(tany}«^^^ 
J        (tan  a?)* 

=  /  { (tan  0?)-*  4- 2  (tan  a?)-»  +  (tan  ;r)-i }  rf. tan  d? 

=  —  XTT ta  —  77 7i  +log  tan  X. 

4  (tana?)*      (tana?)*        ^ 

73.]  Integration  of  (tan  x)''dx,  and  of  (cot  a?)*dir. 

J  (tan  a?)«rfa?  ^  J  (taaixyz^  (tajix)^dx 

=  Atan  a;)—*  { (sec  a?)*  - 1 }  <fa 

=  /(tana^)*-*rf.tana;  —  /  (tanap)*""*<fa 

=  ^-^^^'  -  /(tan  xr-^  dx.  (48) 

Similarly 

j(coixydx  =  -  ^^^^^^""^  -/(cotar)-«diF.  (49) 

These  formuke  give  definite  results  for  even  values  of  n,  but 
ultimately  fail  when  n  is  odd;  in  which  cases  however,  by  (18) 
and  (19),  Art.  67, 

jtBiTixdx  =  logseca?, 
Icotxdx  =  log  sin  0?. 
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74.]  Integration  of  ;r"co8  x  dx. 
Ix^coBxdx  =  x^&nx^n  lx*^^mixdx 

=  a?*8ina?— n  •?— ar*""*008«4"(»— 1) /j?*"*cofl^d!r  ^ 

=a?*8ina?+iw?*~^008a?— n(n— 1) /;p*~*cofld?dr.  (60) 
Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that 

/a?"8ina?dir  ===  — a?*coS4?+na?*"^8ind?— n(n— 1) /^-«Bin;rd!r.  (61) 
By  means  of  which  the  last  integral  becomes 

jcoaxdx  =  sin^^  or  Imxixdx  =  — coso?. 

Ex.  1.    jx^cosxdx  =  df^sinor+Sd^^cos^— 6a?8indf^6co6«. 

Similarly  may  formulsB  be  constructed  for  determining 

Ix^Binkxdx,    and     Ix^coskxdx.  (62) 

And  hence  we  may  int^^rate  infinitesimal  elements  of  the  forms 

x*(mix)^dx,        x^(coax)^dx',  (63) 

for  if  (sino?)**  and  (cos^r)**  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sines 
and  cosines  of  the  multiple  arcs^  by  means  of  Arts.  62, 63,  Vol.  I, 
then  each  term  of  the  integral  will  be  of  one  of  the  forms  (62), 
and  may  be  integrated  accordingly. 

76.]  Integration  of  e*"(co8a?)"ctF,  and  of  ^•*(sin*)*dr. 

/fij^^  Tcos  j?^*      ft  1 
(cosa?)*e"d!r  =  — ^ —  +  -  /  (cosa?)*"^  Biax&^dx 
a  a  J 

^  c**(cosa?)*      n  (  (cosa?)*~^sinjre** 
""a  a  i  a 

/{(coso?)*— (n— l)(oosa?)*"*(sina?)*}e*»*ctFf 

e^(cosa?)*       ne^  (cosa?)*~^  sin  x 
"=         a         ■*■  ? 

1  /{» (008  *)*—(»— 1)  (cos  ;!?)•"*}  e*»*«fcr; 

.'•  {l^^)ficoBxr^'dx 

^  e-'(co8xr'^acosx-^neinx}  ^  n(n~l)  /'(eos^)-»e-'dr; 
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/ 


(co8a?)*e"*rfa? 

Similarly  may  a  formula  be  foimd  for  /  (sino?)"  e^  dx. 

-n     -i    /"_«./        v«j         c**co8J?(acofla?+28ina?)  .      2      e" 

Ex.  1.  le^icoBxydx  = ^-^ = ^  +  ^ 5  —  • 

J      ^        '  4+a*  4  + a*  a 

76.]  Integration  of  t^  cos  nar(£r^  and  of  e***  sin  nxdx. 

C  COB7lX€^        fl    I 

ico&nx^*dx  -^  — '. +  ~  Ismnx^dx 

'  a  a  J 


cosnx^      n  ( siniLr  c** 


/■ 


a 


< I co&nxe^dxy  ; 


^,j        e*^  (a  cos  »r+n  sin  no?)  ,^^, 

coswarc^cte  =  — ^ = — ~ \  (55) 

Similarly    /sinn^^rfr  =  ^  («  «i°^^-»  «<>«  »^) .  (ggj 

These  results  may  also  be  obtained  as  follows^  by  expressing 
sin  nx  and  cos  nx  in  terms  of  their  exponential  values  : 

Jel^QOsnxdx  =  ^  /c"' {c^'^^  +  e""*"^^}  *r 

2  (a-|-n\/  — 1      a— n\/— 1' 

=  0/  r   «N  {o(e"^i'4-c-"^^^)-n>v/3l(e».^'-.e-«^=^)} 
2(a'4-«') 

pax 

=  -« T  (acosno^  +  ^siniu^}. 

Or  thus:     Let  Sj  =  l&^coQnxdx,      S^  =  je^^Binnxdx; 
.•.     Si4"S,\/  — 1  =  /c**{cosnj7+ v/  — Isiniw?}  rfx 

a4-»\/  — 1 

=  -5 5(cosna?4"  V  — lsinna?)(a— nv— 1); 

and  therefore^  equating  possible  and  impossible  parts^ 
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S,  =  -5 1  {acosiMir+fisiniur}. 

77.]  Integration  of /(a?)  Bur^xdXff{x)  iasr^xdx,  &c. 
Integrals  of  these  forms  must  be  determined  by  integration  by 
parts ;  the  method  is  best  exhibited  by  examples  such  as  follow : 

Ex.l.    /'8in-'*cfc  =  *rin-*-/-^ 

=  «8in~*«+(l— «")*. 

Ex.  2.     /sin"** r  =  /ein'^dfrf.gm"**  =  =  (sin"**)*. 

=  itan^^jrdiF  — /tan~*«= — -5 
=  artan~*df— ^l<>8r(l  +  ^)  — o  (tan~^4?)*. 

Ex.4. /•^'"^:=/'-^g-.^>.-» 

X  C  xdx 


^— a\^- +g/      ^       e^*>o-^«t; 

/I       9^  f     dx       ,,^.,.       (ar+a)c*'^"** 
•^(1  +  0^)5  (1+0^)* 

^'   (iH-x*)*    "  (H-a«)(l4-a^)*' 

78.1  Intecration  of  : ; 

■■         ^  (a +  60085?)* 

/dx  _  C(a-\-bQosx)dx 

(a  +  icoso?)"  ~y  (a  +  icosa?)*"*^^ 

_  r        q<fa .  (         sinor ^    /*  6(sina')»d:g   ) 

/(a  +  6eo8x)-+^  "^    ((a  +  *co8;rr-^^     ^''■*"   V(aT*co8^r^M 

(a+ioosorr+i  "^  V(a  +  6cos^)«+»     ^''"^   V  (a4-6co8x)"+*^ 
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but 

/y  —  y  (cos a?)»       __  ry— g'-f  2a(g  +  &co8jr)  — (g-f  Acosj?)*^ 
(a  +  4cosar)«+»       "J  (a +  4  008^)*+^ 

V(g  +  Aco8j?)»+2"*'     V  (g  + Acosa?)-+i    J(a+bcosxr ' 
subsidtuting  which,  we  have 

(n+ 1)  (*a-g2)  f J^ 

^^  V(a+Aco8a?)"+» 

_        ftsipa?  r  (fa  r       (fa 

for  n  write  n— 2;  therefore 

(n~l)(y-g2)/'        ^ 

J  (g  +  ocoso?)* 

isinj?  .^       «.     r  (fa  .       ^    C         (fa 


(a  +  Acoso?)' 
(fa 


L 


(a  +  A  cos  ^)* 

Asinj?  (2»— 3)g      T         (fa 

^1  "  (7l-l)(42_g2)^/(^ 


(n-l)(A2-.g2)(a4.ico6.r)'-i      (7i-l)(42_g2)^/(o  +  Acosj7r-^ 

n~2  r  (/j?  .^« 

"^  (n-l)(i*-aV(«  +  6cosa7)*-2*  ^^  ^ 
By  which  means  the  integral  becomes  ultimately  reduced  to 

(fa 


j 


a-\'b  cos  X  * 
the  value  of  which  has  been  determined  in  Art.  67. 

79.]  Many  of  the  algebraical  functions  which  have  been  inte- 
grated in  Chapter  II  may  by  substitution  be  transformed  into 
circular  functitos,  and  in  some  cases  the  integrals  may  be  deter- 
mined with  greater  facility ;  and  by  a  reverse  process  many  of 
the  circular  functions  which  have  been  integrated  in  the  present 
Chapter  may  be  transformed  into  algebraical  functions.  The 
method  is  exhibited  by  the  following  examples : 


^-  '•  f^- 


Let     X  =  gtand;  .-.     (fa  =  g(sec^)*rf^; 

r   (fa      _  f  a  {sec  0)^  do 
J  a^'\-a^  ~~  J   a^iseci 


i^-i-x^      J    g2(sec^)2 
aJ  a 


=  -  tan~^  -  . 
a  a 
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Ex.2.     /Vl-^^. 

Let  ;7  =  atan^;  .-.     dx  =  a(8ec^)'«f^; 

which  last  integral  is  of  the  form  (36)^  Art.  68^  and  may  b6  inte- 
grated by  the  reduction-formula  therein  given. 

Ex.3,    f      ^^       ■ 

Let     ^  =  asind;  .-.     dx  ^  acosOdS; 

*a  cos  0  do 


f    dx     _  n 


(a2  _  ^ji      J    a  cos  $ 

de 


I' 


=  0  =  sin-i-. 


Ex.4.,    f—^. 

Let    X  =  fltan^;  .-.     dx  =  a(sec^)*rf^; 

/ --7  =    sccOde 


sec  0  +  tan  0       ^  ,^ 

;r-^— — ^sec^rfd 

sec  ^-f  tan  ^ 

*4-sec^tan^ 


do 


_  Aseci^ 

"■y        tan^-fsecd 

=  log  {tan  ^  + sec  ^}  ^ 

=  log  ^ 

Ex.  5.   j(a^-a^)^dx. 

Let    a:  =  asinO;  .*.     dip  =  acosOdO; 


=  a«  I 


sin  ^  cos  ^       ^  } 

7^ 4--^ 


2i 


;r(o*  — ^)*       a 


+  ysm 


-1 


Ex.6,    f-^ 

J  (a*- 
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Let    X  =  asin^;  .-.     dx  =  acos6d0; 

which,  according  as  n  is  odd  or  even,  is  by  Art.  68,  equation  (35), 
equal  to 
^  (  —  eos^(sin^)"-i         n  — 1  .,  .    ^^^^. 

(n-l)(n-3)         ^,  .    ^,„   . 


n(n-2)(n-4) 

I ;  (58) 


or  to 


(«-l)(»-3),..4.2         . 
n(n-2)(n-4)...5.3 


a-  { L_2_.  _  _^  COS  e  (sm  (»)-  » 


n(n-2) 
(n-l)(n~3) 
n(n— 2)(n-.4) 


cos  d  (sin  ^)""'*— 


(n,l)(n.3)...3.1      ). 
n(n-2)(«-4)...4.2^r   ^^-^^ 


■^  w(n— 2)(»-4) 
and  replacing  $  in  terms  of  x,  the  results  are  identical  with  (90) 
in  Art.  49. 

80.]  This  and  the  preceding  Chapters  contain  an  account  of 
almost  all  the  known  methods  for  finding  indefinite  integrals. 
Very  few  indeed  they  are,  and  they  may  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  general  heads ;  so  that  most  of  the  labour  consists  in  trans- 
forming given  element-functions  into  other  and  equivalent  forms 
of  which  the  integrals  are  known.  Should  any  one  ask  why  the 
number  of  known  indefinite  integrals  is  so  small,  the  reply  is 
easy :  we  have  no  means  of  expressing  them  ;  our  materials  fail : 
it  is  not  because  the  Calculus  as  a  system  of  rules  for  integrating 
and  disintegrating  (or  differentiating)  fails ;  but  it  is  because  the 
materials,  on  which  it  has  to  operate,  fail.  Other  functions  and 
other  combinations  of  variables  are  required  beside  those  which 
we  now  have.  A  word  or  two  will  shew  how  this  is.  On  an 
examination  of  the  several  forms  of  ftinctions  to  which  differentia- 
tion leads,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  forms  do  not  occur.     Thus 

dtp 

{1— e*(8in<^)*}*rf</>,  are  forms  of  functions,  to  which  differentiation 

M  2 
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does  not  lead ;  that  is^  we  do  not  in  the  Differential  Calculus  meet 
with  the  functions  of  which  these  are  the  derived  functions.  Also 
again,  when  differentiation  is  performed  on  a  given  function^  in 
most  cases  it  changes  the  nature  of  it,  and  reduces  it  from  a  more 
complex  and  transcendental  to  a  more  simple  form  :  thus  log  x  is 
by  differentiation  changed  into  (x)^^dx,  that  is,  into  an  alge- 
braical form ;  sin"^  x,  tan"^  x, ,...  similarly  give  rise  to  algebraical 
expressions :  in  the  reverse  process  therefore  of  integration  the 
simple  Amotions  are  changed  into  more  complex  ones ;  algebraical 
ftinctions  may  not  produce  other  algebraical  functions,  but  may 
become  logarithmic  or  circular.  In  order  then  that  logarithmic 
and  circular  functions  should  generally  be  integrated,  there  must 
be  other  transcendents  higher  than  they  are,  and  of  which  they 
are  the  typical  infinitesimal-elements :  but  such  functions  do  not 
as  yet  generally  exist;  and  until  they  have  been  discovered, 
studied,  and  had  their  values  calculated  and  tabulated  for  given 
values  of  their  variable  subjects  in  the  same  way  as  logarithmic 
and  circular  functions  have  been  treated,  it  is  vain  to  seek  for 
indefinite  integ^ls  of  the  (at  present)  highest  transcendents. 

Whenever  therefore  in  the  sequel  we  meet  with  the  expression 
''cannot  be  integrated,''  let  the  exact  force  of  it  be  borne  in 
mind ;  it  is  not  meant  that  the  infinitesimal  element- function  to 
which  the  expression  is  applied  is  not  the  element  of  some  finite 
function,  for  doubtless  such  a  primary  function  exists,  and  it  may 
be  a  question  of  time  only  when  functions  will  have  been  examined 
with  accuracy  sufficient  to  have  their  values  tabulated  and  their 
properties  understood :  but  it  is  meant  that  such  an  infinitesimal 
function  is  not  the  element  of  any  circular,  logarithmic,  or  alge- 
braical function  which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  complete 
analysis  and  examination  ;  and  thus  that  the  integral  cannot  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  ordinary  functions  or  symbols  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Many  instances  of  this  incomplete  state 
of  the  science  will  occur  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  DEFINITE  INTEGRATION  AND  ON  DEFINITE  INTEGRALS. 


Section  1. — Definite  Integrals  determined  by  means  of  Indefinite 

Integration. 

81.]  In  most  ftitare  cases  of  the  application  of  the  Calculus, 
and  indeed  in  all  problems  into  which  integration  enters,  the 
solution  depends  on  one  or  more  definite  integrals ;  for  most  of 
our  problems  depending  on  a  continuous  law,  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  by  an  element-function,  the  results  of  that  law  can 
be  definitely  foimd  only  when  the  definite  integral  of  that  ele- 
ment-function can  be  determined.  Hence  arises  the  importance 
of  definite  integration,  and  of  the  evaluation  of  definite  integrals. 
In  Chapter  I.  the  general  notion  of  a  definite  integral  has  been 
explained,  and  some  general  theorems  of  such  integrals  have  been 
demonstrated.  I  propose  in  the  present  Chapter  to  investigate 
other  theorems,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  to  the  evaluation  of 
the  integrals.  Great  care  will  be  needed  in  the  inquiry,  as  the 
subject  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature ;  for  a  definite  integral  is  the 
sum  of  a  series,  and  the  usual  analytical  difficulties  as  to  con- 
vergency  and  divergency  are  inherent  in  it.  The  terms  of  the 
series  are  also  infinitesimal,  and  the  number  of  them  is  infinite, 
and  these  quantities,  various  as  to  their  orders,  cannot  be  subjects 
of  combination  and  of  calculation  without  considerable  risk  of 
error.  Neither  does  any  general  method  exist  for  the  evaluation 
of  definite  integrals ;  a  method  universally  applicable  is  a  desi- 
deratum :  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  certain  methods  are 
adapted  to  particular  forms  of  integrals,  but  no  general  principle 
has  as  yet  been  discovered  which  includes  all  these  several  pro- 
cesses. The  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  is  hereby  increased,  because 
there  is  no  general  rule  to  which  all  the  cases  must  conform.  I 
have  however  had  the  benefit  of  consulting  the  great  work  on 
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Definite  Integrals^  by  D.  Bierens  de  Haan^^  and  have  found  it 
of  U8e  for  verification  as  well  as  for  guidance ;  and  many  of  the 
examples  g^ven  in  the  following  pages  have  been  selected  from  it, 
and  from  its  companion  volume  of  Tables  of  Integrals.  The  latter 
indeed  exhausts  that  part  of  the  subject  in  its  present  stat«. 

82.]  The  method  for  the  evaluation  of  a  definite  integral 
which  first  presents  itself,  is  that  of  deriving  it  from  the  indefinite 
integpral  when  the  latter  can  be  found.  The  method  depends  on 
the  equation  (11),  Art.  5 ;  viz., 

\'\\x)dx  =  TfC^)]'";  (1) 

that  is,  the  definite  integral  is  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
indefinite  integral  when  the  superior  limit  is  substituted  for  the 
variable  over  that  when  the  inferior  limit  is  substituted.  The 
following  are  examples  of  this  method. 


0  Ln+Uo      n+l 

Ex.2.      /    e-'dr  =  I -c-'J     =1. 

Jq  L  a  Jo  a 

Ex.  3.       r  -^  =  1  [tan-  ^1"  =  ^ .  (3) 

Jo    a*-f  ^       a  L  a  Jo        2a  ' 

Jo    d^+x^      4a      Ja   a^-^-x^ 

r_^   -,  (5) 


Ex.4.       /    _-_.</a.=  hr+ _  +  _  +  ... +  _ 

»'o     1 — X  \-         i        o  m  Jo 

,       11  1 

=  l  +  2  +  3+-+m- 

This  is  a  series  of  terms  in  harmonical  progression :  consequently 

*  £xpo8^  de  la  Theorie  des  Propri^t^s,  des  Formules  de  Transformation,  et 
des  M^thodes  d'£valuation  des  Int^grales  D^finies ;  par  D.  Bierens  de  Haan. 
Amsterdam,  C.  G.  Van  der  Post,  i860,  1862 :  publi^e  par  TAcad^mie  Royale 
des  Sciences  ^  Amsterdam. 
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the  sum  of  such  a  series  may  be  expressed  as  a  definite  integral, 
although  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  an  algebraical  form. 


Ex.5.  r_^=rsin-ifr=^. 


J 


=  jir. 


Ex.6.     f\a^^a^)^dx=.  [^(a^^x')^+^sm-^-T  =  ^  . 

Ex.8,     re-cosb^dx  =  [e-"(bBinbx-acoBb^)-y 
Ja  L  a*  +  A*  J( 


'»  L  a«  +  **  -lo 

a 


Hence  if  a  =  0,  and  6  =  1,/    co^xdx  =  0 ;  but 

-'0 

/    cos^  6llr  =     sin  <r       =  sin  00  ; 
.'.     sin  00  =  0. 

Ex.9.     re-»'8mted:r=rC!iz:f!i^*^l*f2!*f)1 


(6) 


CO 


o^  +  A*  JO 

(7) 


o*  +  6« 
Hence  if  a  =  0,  6  =  1,  /    Binxdx  =  1 ;  but 

/•CO  p-  ~l* 

/    Binxdx=:\  —  coso?      =— cosoo  +  l; 
^'0  L  Jo 

—  cos  00  +  1  =  1 ; 

.*.     cos  00  =  0. 

These  are  two  remarkable  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  definite 

integration  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  quantities 

apparently  indeterminate.    More  will  be  said  on  the  subject  when 

the  integrals  are  determined  by  a  different  process  hereafter.    See 

Art.  86. 

••      dx 


Ex 


.10.     f 

Jo 


0  a+x^r 

_  r X 2w-3  r      dx       1" 
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r      dx       _  2n-3  r        dx 
Jo    (1  +  ar^r  ""  2n-2  X    (1  +  J?*)-^ 

_  (2n-8)(2n-5)...5.8.1  r    dx 
■"  (2n-2)(2n-4)...6.4.2Jo    1  +  ^ 

= [^"'^1 


_  (2n-3)(2n-5)...5.8.1  w 
■"  (2n-2)(2n-4)...  6.4.2  2' 

Ex.  11.     litjinxrdx  =  p^^^)"""'  _  /"(tan^r-^  Arl^ 
*'o  L     n — 1         J  Jo 

1  /^ 

= =-  —  /    (tan^)*~*(£r : 

n— 1     ^0 

so  that  if  n  is  even^ 

^'(tan^rcto  =  jA_  _  _1_  +  ...  +  1  +  1  +  ^; 

and  if  n  is  odd^ 

T?^   19      f'nr.a^^nr..^^^^      IfsiiiCm-fn)^  ,  sin(m-n)^"]^ 

±iX.  14,     I  coBfnxcosnxax  =  ^r   •  + 

Jo  2L      w  +  »  m— »      Jo 

=  0,  if  m  is  not  equal  to  n.  (8) 

If  m  =  n^  the  integral  becomes, 

r*/  xo^         r«^      sin2ww7"|» 

Similarly    /    sinww  siniu?dip  =  0,  if  m  is  not  equal  to  n;    (10) 

Jq 

=  ^,  if  m  =  n.  (11) 


>0 


Ex.  13.     I    e-'x^'dx  =  I  —  c-'a?"  +  n /c-'^"~*rf^J 

=  n  /    er^x'^^^dx 

Jq 

=  n(n-l)(fi-2).. 3.2.1  /    e—rfr 

=  w(»-l)(n-2)...3.2.1  [-«""] 

=  n(n-l)(n-2)...3.2.1.  (12) 


*  See  Example  3,  Art.  125,  Vol.  I. 
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Ex.  14.  pj^  =  r-  ^riiii^-^)*  + «- 1  f^:::^y 

-'0(1—^)*       L  n  n    /(I— .r2)»Jo 

^  n  —  1  r^  x'^^^dx 
^     n  Jo  (1— ^)i' 
If  therefore  n  is  even, 

n    x*dx     _  (n^l)(n-3)  ..3.1  P       </^ 
.'od-a^)*""       n(»-2)    .4.2     .'o   (l'-^)i 

^(„-i)(«-3)   3.ir.^_,  1^ 

n(n-.2)...4.2      L  Jo 

_  (n-l)(it~8) .  ^.3^1  TT 

"■      n(n-2)...4~2~"  2 ' 
And  if  n  is  odd, 

p   x'^dx     _  (n-.l)(n~3)...4.2  n_xdx_^ 

Jo  (1— ;r*)*  ""       n(n-.2)...5.3     .'o  (1 —«•-)* 

_  (n~l)(n-3)...4.2r         _^^ll' 

"       ii(n-2)...5.3      L     ^       ^  Jo 

__  (n--l)(n-3)...4.2 

■"      n(»-2)..  5.3 

The  remark  made  at  the  end  of  Art.  6  is  of  great  importance 

in  reference  to  examples  such  as  this  and  Ex.  5,  viz.  that  the  value 

of  the  infinitesimal  element  corresponding  to  the  superior  limit  is 

excluded,  while  that  corresponding  to  the  inferior  limit  is  included 


(13) 


{U) 


a?** 


in  the  definite  integral ;  for  were  this  not  the  case,  as — r 

becomes  equal  to  oo  ,  when  jr  =  1,  the  integrals  would  not  satisfy 
the  conditions,  which  the  theory  of  such  summation  requires : 
but  as  the  limit  imity,  being  the  superior  limit  in  the  above 
examples  and  that  which  renders  infinite  the  infinitesimal  cle- 
ment, is  not  included,  the  definite  integrals  are  correct. 


X* 


AsBin,  since is,  for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and  1, 

intermediate  to and  r ,  therefore  /  -.  is 

(1-a?*)*  (1-^)*  '^0  (l^a?2)* 

mtermediate  to   / and  / :  hence,  if  n  is  even, 

.'o  (l-a?2)*        ^0  (l-ar^)* 

irl.8...(n-8)(n-l)  .    .^         jw    x    2.4...(»-4)(n-2)       , 

o      o  A — 7 oT —  ^8  intermediate  to  ^-= — =.-7 and 

2      2.4...(n  — 2)n  3.5...(?i--8)(n  — 1) 

2.4...(n-2)n 

3.5...(n-l)(n+l)' 
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irl.8...(n-8)(n-l) 


2  2.4...(n-4)(n-2) 
2.4...(n-4)(n-2) 


|a  quantity  >^^>  <lp 


8.5...(n-3)(n-l) 

and  therefore  if  n  is  a  very  large  number,  we  have  the  following 
approximate  value  of  it, 

'  =  ^1.3.8.5.6.7 ''  <^^> 

an  equivalent  for  ir  which  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallis,  and 
will  be  of  considerable  use  in  the  sequel.     These  results  are  also 

deducible  from  /    {jsmxYdx  and  /    (cosj7)**£{r,the  indefinite  in- 

Jq  Jq 

tegprals  of  which  are  given  in  Art.  68. 

-j^j — r- ,  where  m  is  less  than  n  by  unity  at  least. 

Decompose  --^ — =■  into  partial  fractions  by  the  process  of 
Chapter  II,  Section  2.     Hence,  since 

fix)  "  2n^"-^  ■"  "■     2n    ' 
the  coefficients  of 

— — — — ^^-^^  and  of  — — — — —^^-^^ 

,.    ,  1    (       2m +  1  / — T  .   2m-hl    )     " 

are  respectively  —  --  •<  cos  — j: ir4-  v  —1  sm  — j. ir  \  and 

AH  (  An  Zn        ) 

—  X—  icos — J. TT— V  — Ism — rr iri  ;   and  this   pair  of 

iin  (  ATI  An       ) 

fractions  may  be  combined  into  the  single  fraction, 

/  7r\       2m  +  l         .     w    .    2m+l 

-' ^-»>^f^. ' 

An 

and  all  the  other  pairs  of  conjugate  factors  of  a?^  "  + 1  will  produce 
similar  fractions,  the  several  denominators  being 

«"  — 2d?cos  s-  +1,  or^— 2a?cosjr- +  !,...«*— 2 j?C08—7r — 7r  +  1.' 
An  An  An 
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Now  each  of  iheee  firactions  gives  an  int^^  of  the  following 
fonn;  viz.: 

=  Bir. 
Consequently 

/-««•"  +  !       »  (  2n  2n 

...+8in(2n-l)^^i^irl    (16) 

An        ) 

«  2m+l  n'r\ 

=  -  coeec  — = —  ir.  (17) 

ft  2n 

By  a  similar  process  it  may  be  shewn  that 
/..P^^  =  --  Jsm-j^^+sm2-^ir+... 

...  +  sin(n-l)^^?±^7r{     (18) 

w       2m +  1  ,^Q. 

= cot— jr ir.  (ly) 

n  2n 

As  very  many  instances  of  the  evaluation  of  a  definite  integral 
by  means  of  the  corresponding  indefinite  integp«l  will  occur  in 
the  sequel^  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  others  here ;  and  I  may  ob- 
serve^ that  many  of  the  preceding  have  been  investigated,  because 
they  will  become  hereafter  the  subject-matter  for  illustration  of 
general  theorems. 

Sbctioh  2. — The  Change  of  Limits  in  Definite  Integrals. — The 
Resolution  of  a  Definite  Integral  into  two  or  more  connected  hy 
addition  or  subtraction, — Cauchy^s  Principal  Value, 

83.]  We  proceed  now  to  fiarther  researches  into  the  general 
theory  of  definite  integrals.  That  our  notion  of  a  definite  inte- 
gral may  be  clear  and  precise,  it  must-  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

symbol  I     i^(x)  dx,  as  well  as  its  equivalent  f  {x^  ^  f  {x^,  is  only 

a  concise  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  series  given  in  Art.  4 :   so 
that  we  have 


/'•■ 


Y\x)dx  =  F(X,)-F(*o)  (20) 

±=  (a?i  -a?o)  i<(^o)  +  (^1-^1) ''(^1)  +  •  •  • 

...  +  (ar,-«r,.i)^>«-i)>     (21) 

N  2 
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wherein  ^1,  ^2>  ^8>-  •  •  ^w-i  ^^  ^^®  values  of  a?  corresponding  to  the 
(»  —  1)  points  of  partition  of  x^-^Xq,  each  part  being  infinitesimal, 
and  n  being  infinite ;  and  wherein  f'(^)  is  finite  and  continuous  for 
all  employed  values  of  its  subject-variable. 

Now  whenever  a  definite  integral  or  its  properties  are  the 
subjects  of  inquiry^  the  definite  integral  must  be  considered  as 
the  sum  of  the  series  given  in  (21)^  and  its  theorems  are  true 
because  they  are  true  of  (21).  This  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  definite  integrals  have  been  considered  in  Art.  8,  and  from 
which  they  are  always  to  be  considered.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
if  /(a?)  does  not  change  sign  between  x^  and  Xq^  but  is  always 
either  positive  or  negative,  the  definite  integral  of  r\x)dx  taken 
between  these  limits  is  likewise  positive  or  negative.  If  however 
Tf\x)  changes  sign,  the  definite  integral  of  ¥'(x)dx  will  be  positive 
or  negative,  according  as  the  positive  or  negative  part  of  the 
series  is  the  greater. 

84.]  Subject  to  the  condition  that  F'(a?)  does  not  become  infinite 
or  discontinuous  between  the  limits  of  integration,  the  limits  may 
be  altered,  and  the  value  of  the  integral  will  generally  be  changed 
thereby.  Thus  the  integral  becomes  a  function  of  the  limits, 
And  may  be  treated  as  such.  The  case  of  a  continuous  variation 
of  the  limits,  and  of  the  consequent  variation  of  the  integral,  will 
be  considered  in  Section  3  of  the  present  Chapter.  But  it  is 
necessary  at  once  to  investigate  certain  simple  (^ises  of  a  change 
of  limits ;  and  in  the  first  place  the  efiect  of  a  reversal  of  the 
limits. 

By  the  definition  of  a  definite  integral, 

V(j7)rfa?  =  (^«_i-OF'(^»)  +  (^„_2-^H-i)F'(a:^.i)  +  ... 

■ .  +  (^1  -.Tg)  vix^)  -h  (^0-^1)  f'(^i)    (22) 

• .  -f  (j:'n-'27,-.i)i''(^H-i  + J?H-^«-i)}- (23) 

But  as  Xi^Xq,  x^—Xy,  ...  x^-^x^^^  are  infinitesimals;  by  (6), 
Art..  18,  Vol.  I, 

F'(d?o  +  ^i-^o)  =  *''(^o)  +  ('^i-^o)  *'"(^o)> 

F'(^i  +  .r2-J?i)  =  v\Xy)-\'(x^-x^)Y'\x{),  .    ^2^^ 

f'(^„_i4-^»-^«-i)  =  i'>H-i)  +  ('a?»-^H-i)J^"(f»._i)- 
Consequently,  substituting  these  values  in  (23), 


/ 
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/•jTc 

+  (Xi-a?o)V>o)  +  (^2-^i)'F''(a:i)+ ...  +  (^,-a7,_i)2F>^,)}-  (25) 

Now  the  last  row  of  terms  in  the  right-hand  member  of  this 
equation  involves  infinitesimals  of  a  higher  order  than  those  in  the 
upper  rows ;  and  the  number  of  terms  is  the  same  in  both  :  these 
latter  must  therefore  be  neglected  in  the  sum ;  and  we  have 

=  -  /  V{.r)  fllr ;  (26) 

and  thus  the  effect  of  a  reversal  of  the  limits  of  a  definite  integral 
is  the  change  of  sign  of  the  integral. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed  that  the  two  members  of  (26)  are 
not  absolutely  identical ;  but  that  they  differ  by  a  quantity^  a  say^ 
which  is  an  infinitesimal  of  an  order  which  must  be  neglected ; 
so  that  we  have 

f'\\x)dx  =  -  /     F'(^)dip-A;  (27) 

where 

A=(a?i-a?o)'F''(^o)  +  (^-^i)'^Vi)+  ••  +  (^h-^«-i)*fV,_i).(28) 

So  many  applications  of  this  Theorem  will  occur  in  the  sequel^ 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  examples  here. 

85.]]  A  definite  integral  of  which  or^  and  Xq  are  the  limits  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  a  series  of  definite  integrals  of  the  same  ele- 
ment-fimction,  provided  that  the  extreme  limits  are  the  same^ 
and  the  several  intermediate  limits  are  continuously  additive. 

Let  /     y\x)  dx  be  the  integral  under  consideration ;  and  let  us 

suppose  x^^Xq,  which  is  the  range  through  which  the  integration 
is  to  be  effected^  to  be  divided  into  n  finite  parts;  and  to  the 
several  points  of  partition  let  Xi,  x^,.,.x^_i  refer;  so  that  we 
have  the  identity, 

x^-^Xq  =  (a7j  -Xq)  +  {x^-x{)  +  . . .  4-  (a?H-««'n^j).         (29) 

Also  let  the  finite  intervals  x^—Xq,  x^—x^^  , ...  ^„— ^«_i  be  divided 
each  into  infinitesimal  parts ;  of  which  let  x^—Xq  contain  a  parts, 
to  the  points  of  partition  of  which  let  a^,  Og, . . .  a^^^  correspond ; 
let  x^—Xi  contain  b  parts,  to  the  poitits  of  partition  of  which  let 
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Pif  P%9'»'Ph^i  correspond;  and  so  on:  and  let  4?»— ^^-i  contain 
k  parts^  to  the  points  of  partition  of  which  let  Ki,ic^,...  icj^.j  corre- 
spond; so  that  a^  6^  ...A  are  infinities;  then^  by  the  definition  of 
a  definite  integral, 

+ 

+  («ci  -«^— i)  F'(ar^i)  +  («, -  iti)  f^(K{)  -f . . .  +  (ar^-  iQk-i)  F'(iQk-i)  (30) 
=  /   V(ar)  dp  4-  /  V(a?)  dla?  +  .  • .  +  /   V(«)  ^2? ;  (81) 

consequently  the  sum  of  the  latter  integrals  is  absolutely  equal 
to  the  given  integral ;  and  thus  the  theorem  enunciated  at  the 
banning  of  the  Article  is  proved. 

Thus,  to  take  the  special  case  of  the  partition  of  the  range  into 
two  parts ;  if  f  is  a  value  of  x  intermediate  to  of^  and  »q, 

r'V(a?)(te  =  /    p'(^)dip-h  l^{x)dx.  (32) 

86.]  The  following  are  examples  in  illustration  of  this  Theorem. 
Ex.1. 

I  Qosxdx  ^  /  coBxdx+l  coBxdx-^j    coBxdx-^j  coBxdx-\ — 


if     r       -i»     r      -i¥      r       n«i 


sinx      =     sinx     -f    sin^r     +    sino?  |     +    sin^  L   +    .  • 

sin  00  =  1—1  —  1  +  1  +  1  —  1  —  1 ... 
=  1-.2  +  2-2+... 

1+1 

=  0. 
Ex.  2. 

/   Biaxdx  =j  amxdx+j  saixdx-{- i    eai.xdx+ I  maxdx-\- ... 

—  CO80O  +1  =  1  +  1—1  —  1  +  1  +  1  —  ... 

=  2-2+2—... 
2 


"1  +  1 
cos  00  s  0. 


=1; 
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Which  reBuIts  are  in  accordance  with  those  demonstrated  by  an- 
other process  in  Ex.  8  and  9  of  Art.  82. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  mathematicians  as 
to  the  correctness  of  these  values  of  sin  00  and  of  cos  00 ;  they  are 
quantities  apparently  indeterminate^  because  as  the  arc  is  increased 
by  2  It,  einx  and  cos  x  pass  through  all  values  between  + 1  and  —  1, 
•f  1  being  the  maximum  and  —1  being  the  minimum;  and  be- 
cause there  is  no  reason^  i  priori,  why  any  one  value  between  these 
limits  should  be  taken  rather  than  any  other.  Moral  expectation 
might  lead  to  the  choice  of  the  average  value^  which  is  zero ;  but 
moral  expectation  is  not  mathematical  demonstration.  The  inde- 
terminateness  too  of  the  value  is  also  inherent  in  the  preceding 
series ;  so  that  this  process  of  evaluation  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered rigorous ;  for  zero  is  not  the  value  of  either  of  the  series^ 
unless  the  number  of  the  terms  of  the  series  is  of  the  form  2m  in 
the  former  series  and  of  the  form  4m  in  the  latter.  When  how- 
ever the  number  of  terms  of  a  series  is  infinite^  what  is  the  form 
of  that  number  ?  Is  it  par  or  impar  ?  Is  it  par  par,  or  par  im- 
par  ?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions  must  an  opinion  as  to 
the  rigorousness  of  proof  of  the  preceding  process  depend.  And 
the  answer  depends  on  the  view  taken  of  infinity.  If  infinity, 
which  is  the  superior  limit  of  the  integral,  is  capable  of  discon- 
tinuous increase  by  units,  the  preceding  process  will  probably  be 
considered  to  be  wanting  in  rigorousness ;  but  if  infinity  admits 
of  only  continuous  increase,  so  that  2ir  may  be  considered  an  in- 
finitesimal increment  of  an  infinite  arc,  then  the  preceding  process 
will  probably  be  considered  sufficient.  On  the  view  taJsen  of 
infinities  and  infinitesimals,  in  our  theory  of  definite  integra- 
tion, the  process  of  evaluation  given  in  Ex.  8  and  9,  Art.  82, 
is  apparently  free  from  objection.  Indeed  for  every  positive  value 
of  a,  however  small,  these  equations  are  arithmetically  true ;  and 
the  results  may  be  shewn  to  be  true  by  actual  summation.* 

87.]  Again,  if  £  is  a  value  of  a?  not  included  between  x^  and  Xq, 
but  lying  beyond  the  range  of  integration,  say  beyond  x^ ;  then, 
if  ii^{x)  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  x  between  Xq  and 
f,  by  (81)  we  have 

I  i/(x)dx  =1  I  \(x)dx-\-\  ¥\x)dx; 

/ro  Js^  Jx^ 

^  See  De  Morgan :  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     London.  1843. 
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.*.     /   \\x)dx  ^  j    Y\x)dx^f  r^(x)dx 

=z  I    Y'ix)dx-^  lF\x)da:;  (33) 

the  sign  of  the  last  integral  having  been  changed  by  the  re- 
versal of  the  limits. 

As  this  process  admits  of  extension  to  any  one  or  more  values 
of  0?  beyond  a?»—j?o,  provided  that  ¥(x)  does  not  become  infinite 
or  discontinuous  within  the  rangpe  of  integration,  it  follows  that 
the  theorem  enunciated  at  the  beginning  of  Art.  85  may  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  include  all  values  of  x,  which  by  algebraical  addi- 
tion give  x^—Xq,  over  which  range  the  sum  of  the  element- 
Amctions  is  to  be  taken. 

88.^  Hence  also  may  be  deduced  two  theorems  of  great  use  in 
the  evaluation  of  definite  integrals. 

Firstly,  if  ^  is  the  arithmetic  mean  between  x^  and  Xq  the 
limits  of  integration,  and  if  f'(x)  has  the  same  value  and  the 
«ame  sign  at  equal  distances  from  (  on  either  side  of  it,  that  is, 
if  F'(f— J?)  =  F'(f-f  0?);  then  the  series,  the  sums  of  which  are 

denoted  by  /  •  p'(^)  dx  and  /     f\x)  dx,  will  consist  of  terms  which 
are,  term  by  term,  equal  to  each  other ;  and  consequently 


/f\x)  dx  =z  I     v(x)  dx.     Hence 


/  "p'(a?)ctr  =  /   i^{x)dx-\'i  *^(x)dx 

=  2  /   v^{x)  dx.  (34) 

If  (,  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  two  limits,  is  zero,  so  that 
Xq  =  — a?^  and  f'(— a?)  =  — p'(a?),  then 

\'\\x)dx  =  2  /  V(j?)Ar.  (35) 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  theorems. 

Ex.  1.     /    sin^c£r  =  2  /    Qinxdx  =  2. 

rf  rf 

Ex.  2.    /    cosxdx  =  2  /    cosxdx  =  2. 
-f  ^ 
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Ex.  8.   j{a*-a»)^dx  =  2J' {a*-a*)^dx  =  ^. 

-00  ''O 

Also  generally^  if  r  denotes  a  rational  fiinction, 

Ex.5.    /   R(8ina?)d!r  =r  2/   K(sinj7))d!r.  (36) 

Ex.  6.    /    E(a?»)  rfir  =  2  /    E(^)fltF.  (87) 

Secondly,  if  f  is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  w^  and  ^^^  the 
limits  of  integration,  and  if  ^(a^)  has  the  same  value,  but  of 
different  sigpas,  at  equal  distances  from  f  on  either  side  of  it, 
that  is,  if  F'(f4-^)  =  — ^'(f— a?);  then  the  series,  the  sums  of 

which  are  denoted  by  /   V(jxf)dx  and  /     i/{x)dx,  will  consist  of 

terms  which  are,  term  by  term,  equal  to  each  other,  and  of  oon- 
traiy  signs ;  and  consequently 

so  that  the  sum  of  the  two  definite  integrals  is  zero.     Hence 
/  V(ar)fltF  =  /   if\x)dx  4-  lr\x)dx 

=  0.  (38) 

If  f  =  0,  so  that  Xq  =  — ar^,  and  "^{x)  =  — p'(— a?),  then 

jjf(x)dx  =  0.  (39) 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  theorems. 
Ex.1.     /    coBxdx  =  I   cosxdx-^-l    cosxdx 

Jo  Jq  Jx 

=  0; 
since  cos  (^  4-4?)  =  —cos  (5  "-^j- 

Ex.  2.     /     sinxdx  =z  0. 


/•OB 

Ex.8.    /    ar«"+i «-«"«•  dir  =  0. 


FRTCi:,  ^OL.  II. 
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Also,  generally,  if  r  denotes  a  rational  function, 

Ex.4.      I   R  {sinj?,  (eo8j?)*}cosa?dli;  =  0.  (40) 

Jo 

89.]  Hitherto  in  evaluating  /    Y^{x)dx,  y^{x)  has  been  assumed 

to  be  finite  and  continuous  for  all  employed  values  of  its  subject- 
variable;  and  our  inquiry  has  been  restricted  to  cases  wherein 
this  condition  is  fulfilled.  Suppose  however  ^  to  be  a  value  of 
X,  within  the  range  of  integration,  for  which  f'(j?)  becomes  either 
infinite  or  discontinuous,  the  theory  of  a  definite  integral  which 
IS  given  in  Art.  85  enables  us  to  treat  of  this  case.  Let  us  divide 
the  integral  into  two  parts,  as  follows ; 

r\\x)dx  =  /  Y\x)dx  +  l¥\x)dx.  (41) 

Now  the  integrals  in  the  right-hand  member  do  not  admit  of 
treatment,  because  they  have  no  determinate  value  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  preceding  Articles,  inasmuch  as  the  limits 
include  values  for  which  the  element-function  is  infinite.  Suppose 
however  t  to  be  a  general  symbol  for  an  infinitesimal,  and  it,  and 
y  to  be  two  arbitrary  and  undetermined  constants;  and  let  f, 
which  is  the  superior  limit  in  the  first  integral  of  the  right-hand 
member  of  (41),  be  replaced  by  f— fit,  and  let  f  which  is  the  in- 
ferior limit  in  the  second  integral  be  replaced  by  f  +  vf,  so  that  in 
neither  integral  does  the  range  include  that  value  of  the  subject- 
variable,  for  which  the  element-function  is  infinite  or  discon- 
tinuous. Then  if  the  definite  integrals  in  the  right-hand  member 
of  (41 )  are  determined  for  these  limits,  /ui,  v,  and  i  will  generally 
enter  into  them ;  and  if  after  integration  0  is  substituted  for  t, 
the  required  definite  integral  will  be  found.     Thus  we  have 

/     Y\x)dx  =  /       T\x)dx-^  /     Y(x)dx,  (42) 

f  being  replaced  by  0  in  the  result. 

If  in  the  determination  of  a  definite  integral  it  is  convenient 
to  extend  the  range  of  integ^tion  beyond  the  original  limits  of  in- 
tegration, say  to  f  beyond  the  superior  limit  a?„,  and  if  f  is  a  value 
for  which  the  element-function  is  infinite  or  discontinuous ;  then 
the  limits  must  be  taken  as  follows ; 


/     T\x)dx=l       r{x)dx-\'l     'r(x)dx,  (48 


\ 


*  JTq  *  X# 
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and  zero  must  be  substituted  for  i  in  the  result.     A  similar  for- 
mula will  be  required  if  f  is  a  value  below  the  inferior  limit. 

Similarly  if  f'(4?)  is  infinite  or  discontinuous  for  many  values  of 
X,  say  for  Xi,  x^, ...  x^_^,  lying  within  the  range  of  integration ; 
if  f  is  the  general  symbol  of  an  infinitesimal^  and  Mu  ^i>  M^^  ^a  • 
are  positive  and  arbitrary  constants^  then 

I     if{x)dx^\     v^(x)dx+       fV)+ +/     rix)dx,     (44) 

i  being  in  the  result  replaced  by  zero. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  process. 

— ,  the  limits  include  zero,  for  which  the  element- 
al ^ 

function^  a*"*,  =  00 ;   we  must  consequently  divide  the  integral 

into  two  parts^  of  which  the  limits  will  be  —fii  and  —1,  and  1 

and  vi :  thus^ 

ndx_  C'^^dx       ndx 

j^l     X  y_l  X  Jyi         X 

=  log  fii  — log  i;i  =  log-;  (45) 

which  quantity  is  definite  as  to  form^  but  indefinite  as  to  value^ 

because  ijl  and  v  are  thus  far  undetermined  quantities. 

/*""       dx 

Ex.  2.     In  the  inteffral  /    r .  if  a  is  greater  than  b, 

^     Jo   a-j-bcosx^  ^ 

the  denominator  is  always  positive,  and,  see  (27),  Art.  67, 

Jq  a  +  bcoBX       (a2_^j^L  (^a  +  ft'  2)  Jo 

=  -^^ .  (46) 

-  But  if  a  is  less  than  b,  the  denominator  =  0,  and  changes  sign 
from  4-  to  — ,  when  x  =  cos~^  —j— ;  that  is,  when 


X  =  2tan 


_,(b±a 


Let  this  value  o{  x  =  a;   so  that  the  element-function  =  00, 
when  X  :=z  a;  consequently, 

f'       dx        ^  /-'->-«       dx         ^   f'         dx       . 
Jo  a4-Acos;p      Jq        a  +  b coax     Ja+yta  +  b cob x' 


.    a  a 

,  .  Smjr  COSjr  - 

b  +  a\*  2  2  1 


now,  smce  tan^r  =  ( -r )  ,  ,  =  ,  = : ; 

2       \*-a/        {b+a)^       (A- a)*       (26)* 


o  z 
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consequentty^  by  (28),  Art.  67,  substituting  in  (47), 
dx 


i 


0  a-f6cosa7 


sm 


a-^x 


log 


sin 


a— a? 


«-M<     r 


sm     ^ 


log 


sin 


a? — a 


a+r<^ 


=  _i_lo    r^""^^""^ 


8m 


(«  +  T-)  «^ 


(48) 


wliich  =  ^ ,  when  »  =  0  j  but,  on  evaluation,  we  have 


X 


dx 


log-; 


(4S) 


'0  a+icosa?       (j^^a^)\    ^  ix 
which  is  determinate  in  form,  but  undetermined  in  value,  because 
fi  and  V  are  constants  thus  far  arbitrary. 

dx  1    /*'  /      ^\*  . 

=  Tai    H2)  '^ 


If  a  =  b, 


f' d. 

Jo  a(l  + 


cos  X)        «u  ^0 
r=  00  . 

Hence  we  have  this  remarkable  result ; 

f'       dx It 1        . 


(50) 


V 


according  as  a  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  b. 

90.^  The  case  in  which  one  of  the  limits  of  a  definite  integral 
is  00  ,  either  positive  or  negative,  and  the  element-Amction  corre- 
sponding to  that  limit  =  00 ,  may  be  treated  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  of  the  preceding  Article :  for  we  may  replace  +  00  by 

±  — ;,  and  in  the  evaluated  definite  integral  substitute  0  for  i. 
Thus  if  y'(j?)  =s  +  00  when  ar  =  +  oc,  either  sign  being  taken^ 


J    v'{x)dx=j''[yix)dx, 

t  being  replaced  by  0  in  the  result.    Thus, 

/*»    {x—a)dx    _  fri    (x—a)dx 
J_,  (x-a)»-6»  -  y-ij  (z-fl)»-ft» 

1=  [log{(;r-«)»-A*}*p^ 


(51) 


=  log^ 


(52) 
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when  f  =  0 ;  which  quantity  is  detenxtihs^.  in  form^  but  unde- 
termined in  value^  because  /ui  and  v  are  ar^fti>QrV  constants. 

•      ••• 

•    •  ^ 

91.]  The  values  of  the  definite  integrals  given  "id  ilie  two  pre- 
ceding  Articles  are  indeterminate  because  they  in  VcdVe*  the  .arbi- 
trary constants  /ui  and  p ;  and  they  are  consequently  caWed^en^al 
definite  integrals:   there  is   however  no  sufficient  reas6n,*^Jid&y . 
fi  and  V  should  not  be  equals  and  why  indeed  /ui  and  v  should  1n{>^'* 
each  be  equal  to  unity.     If  /m  =  v  =  1,  then  the  integral  assumes  . 
a  determinate  form^  and  has  been  called  by  Cauchy  the  principal 
value  of  the  definite  integral.    Thus  for  the  principal  value  of  the 
definite  integral  given  in  (43)^  we  have 

\\{x)dx  =  /      F'(^)dir-h  /''V(ar)cte.  (58) 

/^  dx  LL 
—  =log-;   BO  the  principal 
1  vu  V 


•   • 


value  is  0 ;  since  if  fi  =  v  =  1,  log  -  =  0. 


dx 


Also  when  a  is  less  than  b,  for  the  cfeneral  value  of  /   — 

^  Jq  a  + 


b  cos  X 
we  have^  by  (49), 


/■ 


dx  1        y      V 

log-; 


'o   a  +  *cosa?       (A2_^2)i    ^ IX 

and  as  the  right-hand  member  =  0,  when  /yi  s=5  i;  =  1,  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  the  integral  =  0.     Thus  then, 

dx  It  ^ 

=  00,     =0, 


/■ 


'o  a-fAcos^       (a*— 52)4' 
according  as  a  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  b. 

Hence  it  appears  that —  I    r is  a  discontinuous 

^^  It       Jo  a+b  COB  X 

function  of  a  and  & ;  it  is  equal  to  1  for  all  values  of  a  greater 

than  6 ;  it  is  equal  to  oo ,  when  a  =  &,  and  it  is  equal  to  0  for  all 

values  of  a  less  than  b ;  and  thus  it  abruptly  changes  its  value 

from  a  constant  quantity  to  zero,  by  passing  through  oo ,  when  a 

becomes  equal  to  b.     Suppose  this  definite  integral  to  represent 

the  ordinate  of  a  locus  of  which  a  is  the  abscissa;  the  locus  will 

be  a  straight  line,  parallel  to  the  ^-axis,  at  a  distance,  =  1,  from 

it,  for  all  values  of  the  abscissa  greater  than  b ;  and  for  all  values 

of  the  abscissa  less  than  b,  it  will  be  a  straight  line  coincident  with 

the  axis  of  x ;  and  the  ordinate  is  infinite  when  the  abscissa  =  b. 


•     ••  •    • 

•    •       • 
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•  •, 


Thus  a  definite  int^^^;^^^y  be  a  new  species  of  transcendent^ 
and  may  express»*^«c&dbntinuous  function ;  indeed  it  often  does 
so ;  in  the  s^ttenmany  cases  will  occur^  and  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  exh4bl£'4;)iis  particular  characteristic  in  some  very  striking 
and  hppoHfl^t  forms. 

/*^.l 'Indefinite  integrols  often  take  a  form  which  is  incom- 
•',  I^Mible  with  the  remarks  made  at  the  end  of  Art.  83 :  although  the 
.  Wement-function  has  the  same  sign  throughout  the  range  of  inte- 
gration, yet  the  indefinite  integral  has  a  contrary  sign.   Thus  for 

instance,  /  (cot  xf  dx  =  j  { (cosec  ar)*  —  1 }  dir 

=  —  cot  a?— a:;  (54) 

that  is,  the  sum  of  a  series  of  positive  quantities  is  a  negative 
quantity :  which  it  of  course  cannot  be.  The  preceding  theory 
removes  the  apparent  contradiction.  Let  the  limits,  whatever 
they  may  be,  be  introduced,  and  let  the  integrals  be  definite; 
then  the  result  is  correct.     Thus, 


/    (cotx)^dx  =     —  coto?  — a: 


which  is  a  positive  result. 
Also  again. 


=  1-2  +  4=—'  ^^^> 


f'-'dx  _  _       1        (       1  1       )  . 

y_,,a?*"  -       2»»-l  ( ;r,«—»  '*'  V""'  »  ' 


(56) 


which  is  an  absurd  result;  because  the  right-hand  member  is 
negative,  although  all  the  element-functions  of  which  it  is  the 
sum  are  positive.  But  x~^^  is  infinite,  when  i?  =  0,  0  being  a 
value  included  within  the  range  of  integration.  We  must  there- 
fore divide  the  integral  into  two  parts,  and  we  will  take  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  each :  thus. 


_     1     5    g 1 ]_l. 


(57) 


which  is  equal  to  00 ,  when  i  =  0 ;  and  this  is  the  correct  value 
of  the  integral. 
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Section  3, — The  Transformation  of  Definite  Integrals  by  a 

Change  of  Variable. 

'  93.]  The  general  theoiy  of  the  transformation  of  a  single  de- 
finite integral  by  means  of  a  change  of  variable^  and  the  effects 
of  the  substitution  of  a  new  variable,  have  been  explained  in 
llieorem  FV,  Art  8 :  and  various  examples  of  substitution  have 
already  been  made  in  Chapters  II  and  III,  wherein  indefinite 
integrals  have  been  investigated.  Further  applications  of  the 
theory  are  now  required,  and  with  respect  to  a  change  of  the 
limits  of  integration  as  well  as  to  that  of  tha  element-function ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  theory  alone  having  been  required  in  the 
preceding  Chapters. 

The  equivalence  of  the  following  expressions  is  evident  on 
inspection. 

fv'ix)  dx  =  /   V(^)  dz.  (58) 

JY\x-\-a)dx  =  jv\x)dx.  (59) 

/     p'(flar-f*)£te  =  -/     Y\x)dx.  (60) 

If  it  is  required  to  transform  /  *i!^{x)dx  into  an  equivalent  de- 

finite  integ^  of  which  the  limits  are  z^  and  Zq,  both  z^  and  z^ 
being  finite  quantities,  the  following  substitution  may  be  made. 

Let  ^-^o^^^f-Zf  ;  (61) 


X       —       M'n 


in  which  case,  z  :=  Zq  when  x  =  x^;  and  z  ^  z^  when  j?  =  a?^ ; 

'"'^  dx  =  '''-"Uz;  (62) 

so  that 

The  following  are  instances  of  this  formula. 
Suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  transformed  integral  are  1  and  0: 
then,  2r^  =  1,  xTq  =  0 ;  and 

r\(x)dx  =  ix^-Xo)l   T{xQ-\-{x^''XQ)x}dx;         (64) 
the  varipbl/\  -^  having  been  replaced  by  x  in  the  right-hand 
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member  by  reaeon  of  (58).     This  is  tLe  formula  of  transformation 
from  the  old  limits  j"^  and  Xq  to  new  limits  1  and  0. 

Other  cases  of  the  preceding  formula  are  the  following :  let 
z^  =  x^—Xfj,  and  z^=.(i:  then 

f*v\x)dx  =  f''7'{x+Xo)dx.  (65) 

Let  r,  =  Xq,  2g  =  x^,  so  that  the  limita  may  be  reversed ;  then 

/     f\x)dx  =  —  I     r'(x^+x^—x)dx 

=  /''V{r,+flro-*)(ir;  (66) 

«nd,  if  x„  =  0, 

I   'v(x)dx  =  f'-B'(x,—x)dx.  (67) 

The  formula  of  transformation  given  in  (61)  is  inapplicable 
when  either  z„  ot  Zg  =  x, .  If  however  a  transformation  is  re- 
quired eo  that  the  new  limits  may  be  00  and  0 ;  then  let 
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Ex.  1.     By  (17),  Art.  82,  /    —j- — --  =  -cosec     ^       it. 
Let  ar**  =  r;   then  2nar2— ^dip  =  dz. 


2m+l 


- 1  r  -g  ''^    dz 

I^t  — ^-- —  =  p ;  and  for  z  substitute  x  in  the  last  integral ; 

tnen  I      —  =  v  cosec  pir.  (72) 

Again  in  this  last  integral,  let  x  =  (tan  6)^ ;  then 

/    (tsin  6)^^"^  do  =  ^  cosec  pit. 

Ex.  2.     Similarly  ^ *  ?^I^  =  -  tt  cot;i  tt.  (73) 

Ex.  3.     Let  ti  =  I    {Binx)^dx ;  and  for  x  substitute  ^  —a? ; 

then  u  ^  ^  I   (cosx)^dx  =  /    (cosj?)*rfip; 

oonsequently  adding  this  to  the  former  value  of  u, 


2u  =  /    {(sina?)*H- (cos a?)*}ctr 


"2' 


(74) 


tt  =  /    (sinj7)2ctr  =  /    (cosj?)*ctr  =  -• 

Thus  the  definite  integral  is  evaluated  for  the  given  limits 
without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  indefinite  integral.  Many 
similar  instances  will  occur  hereafter;  and  indeed  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  values  is  a  capital  part  of  our  Treatise. 

Ex.4,     tt  =  /    logsinorrfa?. 

For  X  substitute  ^—x;   therefore  u  =  I    logcoBxdx. 

2  Jo 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  P 
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.-.     2f«  =  /    {logsinx+logcosjpjcfcr 

•'0 

r,      sin2x. 
log  —^  dx. 

Ill  this  last  integral  for  2x  substitute  x;  then 

1  f" 
2tt  =  -  /    {logsin^— log2}dr 


=  /    logsin^cfo—  o  l^'^ 


=  tt-glog2; 


.'.    u  =z  I   logsinj^dor  =  /   logcosa?rfj?  =  — -log2.      (75) 
Ex.  5. 

r^dx^l^'^dx^f'^dx^l^^dx^r 

Jo        X  Jq       X  •^f       ^  J,       X  J^      X 

Let  all  the  integrals  in  the  right-hand  member  be  brought  to 
the  same  limits^  ^  and  0 ;  for  this  purpose  in  the  second  integral, 
let  X  be  replaced  by  tt— a?;  then 

/*»  sina?   -^  _  /^sinx  , 
./|       d?  ^0    w — X 

In  the  third  integral,  let  x  be  replaced  by  w  +  o?;  then 

fr  sin  4?  ,  ^  __^        f^  sinx  . 
X  ""      .'0    w  +  ^ 

In  the  fourth  integral,  let  x  be  replaced  by  2w— ^ ;  then 

Jf  'sin^   .  r^    sina?     , 

T      ^  ••0     '^w — ^ 

and  so  on ;  therefore 

r'.    51      1       1        1         1         i^ 

Jo  tx      Tt—x      TT-\'X      2ir— a?      2'ir+x  ) 

,.11  1  1  1 

but       -  -I- -I- f-  . . .  =  cosec  X  : 

X      TT— ar      TT+jr      27r— j:      27r-f-^ 


I 
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.  .     I     Ox  =  /    Binxcosecxdw 


0 

2 


(76) 


Henoe^  if  j?  is  replaced  by  hx^ 


=  -['- 

xaJo  a 


jj^  g      r'        xdx }l  r  \        ^  J?        )   . 

In  the  second  integral  in  the  right-hand  member^  for  x  sub 
stitute  v-^x;  then 

/"^     xdx      ^  f''(v~'X)dx , 
Jo   a^bcosx  ^ Jq   a  +  icosor' 

/*         xdx ^    /*' i        ^  _Zz£__l// 

^   a^— i*(oosa?)*  ^  2aJo    (o+Acosar      a  +  ieosj?) 

+  o  cos  0? 
the  value  of  which  integral  has  been  already  determined  in  Art.  91. 

95.^  The  following  are  cases  in  which  the  element-function 
contains  a  general  function  into  which  the  subject-variable  enters 
in  a  special  combination^  and  in  which  the  definite  integral  is 
simplified  by  transformation.  The  function  denoted  by /in  the 
following  examples  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all  employed 
values  of  its  subject- variable. 

'    /(a^-for— )log^  — 

r\                           dx      C^                           dx 
=  /  /(J?* +  ^"**)  logo? —  +  /    /(a?*-f-a?~*)logj? 

Jo  X        J\  X 

In  the  second  integ^l  of  the  right-hand  member  for  x  sub- 
stitute -:  then 

X 

Jr*  dx  C^  dx 

'    /(a?*+^— )loga?— = -/  /(^•  +  j?-*)log^  — ; 
1  X  Jq  X 


/*  dx 

/(^''-f.r~")loga?—  =  0. 


(79) 


Ex.  2.  By  the  same  substitution  it  may  be  shewn  that 

dx 

/(a?**  4- -a^'")  log<r  j-j-^  =  0. 

p  2 


I 
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Ex.8.    /    /(*•+«—) tan- » J?  — 

=  /  /(^•+^-")tan-* J?—  +  /    /(4?»  +  a?— )tan-^j:'—  . 

In  the  second  integ^  of  the  right-hand  member  let  x  be  re- 
placed by  -;  then 


/    /(a?»+4?— )tan-iar—  =  -  /  /(a?*  +  ^— )tan-i 


(BO) 


Jr*  dx     Tt  n  dx 

f    /(ar-  +  J?-)tan-»jf—  =  5  /  /(x'  +  x-)  —  - 
Q  X  A  JQ  X 

Ex.  4.     By  a  similar  substitution  it  may  be  shewn  that 

f'f(x'+x-')  ^  =  2  ["/(x'+x-)^.  (81) 

Ex.5.  Consider  the  integral  /    xf{8inx,  (cos  a?)*}  dx;  then 

•0 

since  sin  x  and  (cos  x)^  are  unaltered  when  a?  is  replaced  by  ir— ,r ; 
^: .     /    xf{Biax,  (coso?)'}  da?  =  —  /    (ir— ^)/{8in x,  (cos x)^}  dx 

=  /    (tt— ^)/{sin^, (co8J7)=^}dir; 

.'.     /    xf{8inx,  (cos J?)*}  cte  =  -  /   f{sii\x,  (co8x)^dx.  (82) 
The  foUowing  is  an  example  of  this  theorem  : 
/    J7logsin^££r  =  «  /    log8ina?ctr 

Jo  Z  Jq 


0 


=  »^log2.  (83) 

Many  cases  of  transformation  and  of  a  consequent  simplification 
of  definite  integrals  will  occur  in  the  sequel :  and  the  preceding 
are  sufiicient  for  illustrations  of  the  process. 


Section  4. — On  the  Differentiation  and  Integration  of  a  Definite 
Integral  with  respect  to  a  Variable  Parameter. 

96.]  As  a  definite  integral  in  its  most  general  form  involves 
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the  limits  of  integ^tion^  and  any  constants  which  may  have  been 
contained  in  the  element-function,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
function  of  these  quantities,  and  treated  accordingly.  Thus,  if  u 
is  a  definite  integral,  of  which  x^  and  Xq  are  the  limits,  and  a  is  a 
parameter  involved  in  the  element-function,  so  that 


"  -t' 


F'(a,  X)  dx,  (84) 

Xq 

u  may  be  treated  as  a  function  of  a?^,  Xq,  a.  And  subject  to  the 
condition,  which  is  always  necessary,  that  the  element-function 
is  finite  and  continuous  for  all  employed  values  of  its  subject- 
variable,  u  may  be  treated  as  a  continuous  function  of  these  three 
quantities,  and  differentiated  and  integ^ted  accordingly.  These 
processes  we  propose  now  to  develop ;  and  we  shall  have  many 
applications  of  them;  and  from  definite  integrals,  which  have 
already  been  determined,  others  will  be  derived.  In  the  most 
general  case  x^,  Xq,  and  a  may  be  considered  as  three  inde- 
pendent variables ;  so  that  the  total  differential  of  u  will  consist 
of  three  partial  differentials.  There  will  also  be  particular  eases 
where  one,  or  two,  of  these  three  quantities  will  vary,  the  others 
being  constant ;  these  however  may  be  treated  as  special  forms  of 
the  general  case. 

Let  the  right-hand  member  of  (84)  be  written  at  length ;  then 

u  =  (a?i— j?o)F'(a,^o)  +  ('=«^2-^i)F'(a,^i)-h... 

...  4-  (^n—^n-i)  F'(a,  4?«_i).      (85) 

(1)  Let  x^  be  increased  by  an  increment  x^^^—x^,  which  is 

dx^ ;  then  the  corresponding  increment  of  i*  is  (^«+i — ^„)  F'(a,  .r  J ; 

so  that  for  the  partial  differential  of  u  due  to  the  variation  of  x„, 

we  have  ,  //*,  v 

(^)=F'(a,^J;  (86) 

(2)  Let  Xq  be  increased  by  its  increment  x^—Xq,  which  is  dXf^ ; 
so  that  the  range  of  integration  commences  at  «r, ;  and  u  is  di- 
minished by  (Xi—Xq)  F'(a,  Xq)  ;  consequently 

Hereby  we  have  the  two  partial  differentials  of  the  definite 
integral  with  respect  to  the  limits. 

(3)  Let  a  vary;  then,  from  (85), 


'Xo 


dt^ro 
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••  -f  (^H-^«-i)^3P'(a,r^_i)  (88) 

=j''-^J^{a,x)dx;  (89) 

which  gives  the  partial  differential  of  u  with  respect  to  a.     Con- 
sequently for  the  total  differential  of  u  we  have 

Di   ^if(ayX)dx 

=  F'(o,a?Jdr^-i'(o,^o)*Po  "^  /"'"  ^'^i''''^^  dadx,    (90) 

Hence,  if  o?^,  a?o,  a  are  all  functions  of  an  independent  variable  /, 
when  /  varies, 

^y   "F'(ai^)*P 

=  F  (a,^.)  ^  -.  («,^„)  ^  +y^^    ^IJ  ^  ^.     (91) 

The  process  by  which  this  equation  has  been  found  is  com- 
monly called  differentiation  under  the  sign  of  integration  with 
respect  to  a  variable  parameter.  Leibnitz  has  called  it  Differen- 
tiatio  de  Curvd  in  Curvam.  The  meaning  of  this  remark  will  be 
plain  from  the  following  geometrical  interpretation  of  (91). 

Let  PoPP»^  see  Fig.  46,  be  the  curve  whose  equation  is 
y  =  ¥\a,  x) ;  let  OM^  =  ^q,  OM^  =  x^,  then,  as  explained  in  Art.  3, 

the  area  MqM^p^Pq  =  /      ¥\a,x)dx. 

Let  the  parameter  a  vary,  and  first  let  the  element-function 
alone  vary,  and  let  the  new  position  of  the  curve  which  is  due  to 
the  variation  of  a  be  lp'^np'.,  so  that  the  area  becomes  increased 
by  the  quadrilateral  lp^p^n  :  therefore 

N  =  /      ,         da  dx ; 

Jj^         da 

next  let  the  limits  vary,  so  that  by  the  change  of  a,  oMq  becomes 
om'q,  and  om„  becomes  om'„;  and  therefore  the  area  is  increased 
by  p,m„m'^n'  and  diminished  by  p^jM^m'^^l',  which  are  respectively 
represented  by  F(a,xjdx^  and  ¥\a,XQ)dx^^.  But  when  all  these 
variations  are  simultaneous,  the  definite  integral  expresses  the 
area  p'^  m'^  m'^  p'^  instead  of  PoM^m^p^,  the  two  quadrilaterals 
ll',  nn'  being  omitted,  because  they  are  infinitesimals  of  a  higher 


LPo^n 
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order;  being,  iu  fact,  quadrilaterals,  each  of  whose  sides  is  an 
infinitesimal,  and  which  are  therefore  infinitesimals  of  the  second 
order. 

97.]  Of  the  theorems  of  the  preceding  Article,  that  contained 
in  equation  (89)  is  the  most  useful  for  our  present  inquiry, 
although  the  others  are  important  in  some  subsequent  physical 
investigations.     Now  (89)  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  difierential  of  a  definite  integral  with 
respect  to  a  variable  parameter  involved  in  the  element-function 
is  the  definite  integral  of  the  differential  of  the  element-function 
with  respect  to  that  variable  parameter.  The  two  operations 
therefore  of  difierentiation  and  of  integration,  efiectcd  as  they  are 
vnih  respect  to  difierent  variables,  and  thus  independent  of  each 
other,  may  be  interchanged  without  any  alteration  of  the  result. 

The  process  of  difierentiating  a  definite  integral  with  respect  to 
a  variable  parameter  involved  in  its  element-function  having 
been  thus  established,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  on  the 
function  thus  found :  and  repeated  as  often  as  the  circumstances 
require ;  and  as  the  order  of  these  operations  is  indifierent,  the 
final  result  will  be  expressed  in  the  following  form ; 

The  complete  expression  given  in  (91)  may  of  course  be  sub- 
jected to  repeated  differentiations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  part 
of  it  g^ven  in  (92).  But  as  we  shall  not  require  the  general  result, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  it  here. 

98.]  The  following  are  examples  of  (92)  and  (93),  in  which 
from  a  known  definite  integral  by  means  of  differentiation  with 
respect  to  a  variable  contained  in  its  element-function  a  new 
definite  integral  is  evaluated. 

Ex.  1.     Let  the  known  definite  integral  be 


i 


dx  1^       .X 

0    a^-\-ar        a  a 


then,  taking  the  a-differential. 


L 


'  —2adx              1  ,       ,x  X 

= s-tan"* 


f'  dx 1  _jJ7  X 

'  •    Jo  J^TPy  ""  2^  fl'*'2a«(o2-h^2)' 
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Ex.  2.     Also,  since  J^    -^  =  ^, 


I 


0    (fl*T^"  "■  2a«' 


r         dx  _      TT     . 

and  after  n  differentiations, 

r      dx       _  (2«-3)(2n-5)...3.1  ^^_(,._,)        ,9,. 
.'0    (a»+a:*)"  ~  (2n-2)(2n-4)...4.2  2  '       ^     ' 

Ex.  3.  Since,  if  a  is  g^reater  than  b,  by  (27),  Art.  67, 
r       f        =  -^tan-     (^?)*tanf  i; 
therefore  differentiating  with  respect  to  a,  and  reducing, 

r*      dx 

Jo  (a-^bco^x)'^ 

—6        sinar  2a  _j  i/a— A\*       ^) 

""  a^^lj^a'\-bQo&x      (^Zfti)!  Oa+i'    *^2) 

...     /'\__fg_.   ^       ^«      .  (95) 

the  latter  result  is  also  the  a-differential  of  (46). 

/•« 
Ex.  4.     Since  /    e"***  dir  =  a~^ ; 

therefore  differentiating  n  times  with  respect  t^  a, 

x^e-'^dx  =  1.2.3   ..  nft 


I 


,— « 


Ex.  5.     Since  by  (6),  Art.  82, 


c  ^' COS  bxdx  = 


/o  a2^6« 

2  (a+i>v/^      a-iy-li  ' 
therefore  differentiating  both  members  n— 1  times  with  respect 
to  a,  we  have 


J/»ao 
0 


"~^cos6d?rflr 
_  1.2.3... (n-1) 


{(a4.Ay-l)-»4.(fl_6V'iri)-'«}  ; 
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80  that  if  ft  =  a  tan  a, 

fe'-'x-'^ooBixdx  =  l'g'8      (^-1)  ^  (ntan-i  *).     (96) 
Similarly 

r e-^x^^mubxdx  =  ^'^'^  '^V^^  sin  (ntan"^^).     (97) 
-'o  (a^  +  A*)?  ^  fl/       '     ' 

Ex.  6.     Since  /   -yr -r ^s-—;; — —  =  -^ ;    therefore 

^0  «  (cos  ^)    +       " 


&2  (sin  x)^  "■  2ai 


taking  successively  the  a-  and  the  6-differential^  we  have 

{oO&X^^dx  TS 


r 


i)   {a»(co8^)»  +  &^(8in:r)*}»  "^  4,a^b' 

/{jsixLX)^dx  ^     w 

.   {a»(cosar)«  +  &2(gin^jaj2  -  4^'  ^ 

and  by  addition  of  these^ 

dx  ir(a»  +  A2) 


(98) 


•/ft 


(99) 


i,   {a»(co8^)«  +  A2(gina.)a}2  4^^343 

K  we  differentiate  this  integral  again  with  respect  to  a  and  b 
saccessively^  and  add  the  results^  we  have 

fl dx ^  jr^  3a^-f2a«y  +  3ft^ 

•/o   {a2(co8^)«  +  A"(sin^)2}3      16  a«i«  '     ^      ^ 

the  same  process  may  be  repeated^  and  other  integrals  will  be 
evaluated. 

99.]  As  a  definite  integral  may  be  considered  a  continuous  Ainc- 
tion  of  a  variable  parameter  involved  in  the  element-function^  and 
thus  be  the  subject  of  differentiation  with  respect  to  this  parameter; 
so  may  it  also  be  the  element-fimction  of  a  definite  integral,  when 
the  arbitrary  parameter  continuously  varies :  the  element- Amotion 
being  finite  and  continuous  for  all  employed  values  of  the  para- 
meter as  well  as  for  those  of  its  original  subject-variable.  Let  u 
be  the  given  definite  integral ;  then 

«  =/   V(a,jr)dp  =  (4?i— 4?o)F'(a,jro)  +  (^a— ^i)^(«>^i)+  •• 

...■f(Xn-^n-.i)y(«i^n-i)- 
Now  let  us  suppose  the  parameter  a  to  vary  continuously  from 
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Oq  to  a^,  and  let  the  distance  a«—ao  be  divided  into  n  infinitesimal 
parts^  to  the  points  of  partition  of  which  let  o^^  o^^ ...  a»_i  corre- 
spond; them 

/     uda  =  I  "da  I   *V{a,x)dx 

=  (^1— <a^o){(ai— «o)^(«o>*o)  +  («a— al)^'K>*o)^■•• 
+  (^2— •a?i){(ai-ao)^K>^i)  +  («2-«i)^'(«i>^i)  +••• 

• .  •  +  (a,— a,_i)  F'(a,_„  x^) 
+ 

=  K-Oq)  {(^1-^0)  ^(«o>  ^0)  +  (^2-^1)  ^(«o>  *i)  +  •  •  • 

+  (a^—a{)  {{x^-'Xq)  F'(ai> ^0)  +  (^j-^i)  ^(«i> *i)  +  •  •  • 

. . .  +  (^•-^i.-.i)  ^(ai>*«-i) 
4- 

+  (a»-o^i)  {(a?i-aro)  F'(o._i,a?o)  +  (^a-^i)  ^(«i.-i>  ^1)  +  • 

...+(a?,-ar.«i)F'(a,_i,ar^_i)}  (101 

=  (oi-Oo)  /  V(ao,a?)dir4-(a2-ai)  /  V(ai,^)Ap+ ... 

=  /     rfr  /     F'(a,  ar)  rfa.  (102) 

Thus  the  a-integral  of  the  ^-integral  of  the  element-fiinction 
is  equal  to  the  ^-integral  of  the  a-integral ;  and  thus  the  order 
of  these  two  processes,  effected  as  they  are  with  respect  to  vari- 
ables independent  of  each  other,  may  be  interchanged  without 
any  alteration  of  the  result.  This  theorem  is  called  the  inversion 
of  the  order  of  integrations ;  and  the  members  of  (102)  are  called 
double  integ^ls. 

In  the  preceding  investigation  it  is  assumed  that  a  and  all  its 
values  are  independent  of  x  and  all  its  values.  The  inquiry  into 
the  properties  of  double  integrals  will  be  extended  to  the  cases 
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where  this  restriction  is  not  made ;  but  the  preceding  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose. 

The  principle  of  single  integration  of  a  definite  integral  with 
respect  to  a  parameter  contained  in  its  element-ftmction  having 
been  thus  established^  and  the  order  of  the  operations  having  been 
shewn  to  be  indifferent,  the  process  may  be  repeated,  subject  of 
course  to  the  same  conditions.  So  that  we  have  to  r  successive 
integrations, 

j^daf^da  .  fy<^fy(a,  x)  dx 

:=\dx  I     da  I     da...    *"F'(a,  ^)  da.    (103) 

Intends  of  this  kind  are  called  multiple  integrals,  of  which 
double,  triple  integrals  are  particular  forms,  according  as  two, 
three, . . .  integration-processes  are  involved.  The  general  theory- 
is  of  great  importance  in  subsequent  investigations,  and  will  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry  hereafter :  but  the  preceding  is  sufficient  at 
present. 

100.]  The  following  are  examples  of  the  process. 

r^  1 

Ex.1.     Since    /   ^*"^(te  = -; 

.••     /  dnl  x*-^dx  =  /   — ; 

Ja         Jo  Ja     n  , 

dn\  ^""'^rfir  ^  I   dxl  x^''^dn  =  /    — ^ dx; 

Jo  Jo         J  a  Jo  lOgX 

and      /.  —  =  log-; 
Ja    f^  « 

••.     r^"'-^"'^^iogl  (104) 

Jo        log  X  a 

r*  1 

Ex.2.     Since    /    e-^-rfa?  = -; 

Jo  « 

Je  Jo  Je      O 

.-.     rdxf%-<^-da  =  r^^^^^'^dx  =  log-.  (105) 
Jo        Je  Jq  ^  c 


r*  b 

Ex.  8.    Since    /    e'^einbxdx  =  -s — rzi 

Jo  a^-^-lr 


qa 
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.'.    /    da]    e  ••Bin&Frfir=/     -s — rs; 
.'.  /    dxl    e  "^emiwda  =z  I     =  tan^-.  (106) 

Jq  J  a  Jq  X  a 

Let  a  =  0;  then  ('  ^^  dx  =  1;  (107) 

which  ifl  the  same  result  as  (77)^  Art.  94. 

Ex.  4.  By  means  of  the  preceding .  integ^  may  another  in- 
tegral be  determined  which  expresses  a  remarkable  discontinuous 
function^  of  which  considerable  use  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

Since  2 sin itio? coe lur  =  sin(m  +  n)a?4-8in(m— n)^^ 

/•6""**8iniiM?cosiM?^^  __  r*   ,^sin  (m -f  n)  jt -h  sin  {m^fC)x  j 
X  ""^0  2a? 

=  -zr  ^tan~* htan""* [^  .if  n  is  between  +mand  — m: 

2  (  a  a     ) 

=  ^  jtan"^ tan""^ f  ,  if  n  is  beyond  +m  or  — m. 

Let  a  =  0 ;  then 
/■*sinwM?co8wa?  -        1(77      tt)       w   .-   .  •   ^^ , 

=  s  ]  o  ^oC  =  ^>  if  nis beyond  4-m  or  — m ; 
so  that 

2    r*  8in97ld7C08nJ7 


d!a?  =  1^  if  n  is  between  +m  and  — m;    (108) 

=  0,  if  n  is  beyond  +m  or  —  m.         (109) 
If  n  =  m, 

r*  ^"«*siniiM?cosiiM?  .         1  /'*e"'**sin2iiM?  -         1^     «t  2m 
^0  ^  2./o  ^  2  a 

^0  ^  4 

Hence,  if  positive  values  only  of  m  and  n  are  taken, 

{£r  =  1,  for  all  values  of  n  less  than  m;  =  ^  ^ 
when  n  =  m  j  and  =  0,  for  all  values  of  n  greater  than  m. 


2  r*  sinm^ 

WJo  X 
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dx  ir 


Ex.  5.     Since 


^0   (a' 


i»+a?»)(i»+«»)   .   2ab(a  +  b)' 

"    Jo       Jo    (o«+««) (*«+«*)  "^0  «(a+A)' 

.      /•"     dx      /•»  2a<fa    _  w  /•»  rfg 
Jo    i*+x* /o  a*  +  «*  ~  4  Jo  «  +  *' 

Ex.  6.     It  IS  required  to  evaluate  /    e'^^dx, 

Jo 
Substitute  y  for  aa^ ;  then 

^  Jo  2  (ay)* 

.••     /    e-*rfa/    e'^^dx^z]    e-^'daj     e"^     ^     ', 

Jo  Jo  Jq  Jo  2  (ay)* 

.-.  rdxre-'^^^^da^ir^i^r^^. 

Jo        Jo  ^Jo        a"     •'0        y" 

Now,  since  a  and  y  are  two  quantities  independent  of  each  other , 

re^da  _  re-^dy, 

Jq        £|i  Jo         yi 

and  as  each,  being  a  definite  integral,  is  a  constant,  the  repetition 
is  equivalent  to  multiplication ;  and  we  have 

Jo    l+^~2  U        y*     S  ' 
in  the  right-hand  member  replace  y  by  aa^;  then,  since  the  left- 


hand  member  =  ^> 


an  integral  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   If  a  =:  1^ 

j'e-'^dx^^;  (113) 

.-.    r  e-" dx  =  n*.  (114) 

J  "to 

101.3  ^^^^  a  definite  integral,  which  is  to  be  evaluated,  is 
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differentiated  or  integrated  with  respect  to  a  variable  parameter 
contained  in  the  element-function^  another  definite  integ^  is 
produced^  whidi  can  firequently  be  evaluated  by  means  of  its 
indefinite  integral;  in  other  cases  the  new  integral  can  often  be 
integrated  either  by  parts  or  by  some  other  method :  and  some- 
times the  original  definite  integral  will  arise  in  the  process. 
When  this  is  the  case^  a  differential  equation  is  formed^  the  solu- 
tion of  which  will  g^ve  the  value  of  the  definite  integral.  Some- 
times again  the  definite  integral  will  arise^  when  two  or  more 
differentiations  or  integrations  have  been  effected  on  the  original 
int^^.  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  method^  and  the 
development  of  it  will  be  best  understood  by  th^n. 

Ex.  1.    Evaluate  t«  =  /     dx. 

Jq  X 

Take  the  r-differential :  then 


-;-  =  /    e"**sinra?dir 
dr     Jq 


'0 

r 


du  = 


^^^j-p;  by  (7),  Art.  82. 
rdr 


As  the  solution  is  definite^  the  integrals  of  both  sides  of  this 
equation  must  be  definite.     Let  the  limits  of  r  be  r  and  0 ;   and 

when  r  =  0,  the  value  of  ti  =  log  -,  by  (105) ; 

.  .  t<— log-  =  log  — J ; 

/••e-^'-e-^-'cosr^  .  (r«^-*«)*         ,,_, 

.'.    tt  =  /     dx  =  logi— ^- — '—.       (115) 

Jo  X  a 

Ex.  2.     Evaluate  ti  =  / 


du_r 

da      Jq 


42  +  ^     x' 

dx 

(l+a»^)(&2  4.^)' 


26(l  +  aA)' 


/"*  tan  "^ax  dx        w  ,     ^       ,.  /nux 

since  w  =  0,  when  a  =  0. 
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Ex.3.    Evaluate  ti  =  /     e       ^dx. 

0  •P^ 


.-.     -r-  =  —2a/ 
oa  Jo 


For  0?  substitute  - ;    .'.  3-=  —2/     e~     '^dx. 

X  aa  Jo 

=  -  2ti; 

.'.     —  =  — 2rfa; 
ti 

.-.    «=/     e       '•die  =—«-»";  (117) 

since  by  (118)  «  =  -5- ,  when  o  s=  0. 


J/»aD 
f     e^'^'^  COB  bxdx. 
0 


a6  Jo 


einbxdx 
0 


(/tit  i     ,, 

tt  2a* 


.-.    tt  =  re'-<^^coBbxdx  =  ^r*-';  (118) 

Jo  ^a 


IT* 

since  by  (112)  u  =r-^  ,  when  J  =  0. 

Ex.  5.    Evaluate  w  =  /     ^^ — ^  dlir. 

d^       €%  r*  «~**8in&p cosAjr  . 

•*•     3T=2/     dxi 

ab        Jo  X 

•^r^  =  2  /    e'^^Qosibxdx 

wr  Jo 

_      rg"^(26sin26j?-aeo826ay)  T 
""      L  a2  +  462  J, 

a»+46«' 
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.  .     ^  =  tan  1—;  since  ^  =  0,  when  4  =  0. 

""^^yo     ^ &r  =  «tan  i---log— ^— ;(119) 

since  ti  =  0^  when  6  =  0, 


Ex.6.    Evaluate  «  =  r$^^. 

Jo    or-\-ar  x 

du  ^  r*  costorfg 

5*  ""Jo    "^T^" 

rf*t#  __       r^  xsiubxdx 
W  "■     ^0        a*+«^ 

/"sinte  g  r**  sinte  dx 

X  Jq    d^-^x^   X 

=  -  ^  +a>t#,  by  (107),  Art.  100. 

2dudHi      ft  ,    .         , 
.'.     — -^ — ^szarudu-^vdu; 

since  t#  =  0,  and  -rr  =  7; — .  when  i  =  0  ; 

■—  =  a^; 


IT 

2a 


Hence  also  equating  the  values  of  ^  and  of  ^^  derived  from 

this  equation  with  the  values  given  in  the  preceding  process, 

cos  bx  dx        IT         V  ^ 

^-06.  (121) 


du  ^  f^  cot 
db  "Jq      a 


'«4-^  2a 

—  ^^**  —  /"*  ^'^^^^  «  ^    -a*  rl22) 


0  (1+0?)  log  a? 
=  /         1  .  ^ — ^^^ 


du 
dm 
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in  the  right-hand  member  replace  ^  by  -;  then 

X 

dm  ""ji         1-1- a?  * 

.'.    by  addition  2  -j—  =  /     — = dx; 

dm      Jo         l-hx 

_  r  a^-^^dx      rx-'^dx^ 
"~Jo       1+*       Jo     1+^ 

in  the  second  integral  of  the  right-hand  member  replace  or  by  - ; 

4f 


then       r^z^^r^r^^. 

Jo      l-i-x       Jo      1-^x 
_  rx^-^dx^ 


dm 


'^      ,  by  (72),  Art.  94. 


smm^r 


...     u^r^^  \f  -£to  =  logtan^.  (128) 

Jo   (l-f-ir)logj?  ^2  ^       ^ 


Sbction  5. — Definite  Integrak  involving  Impossible  Quaniities.^^ 
Oauchy's  Method  of  Evaluating  Definite  Integrals. 

102.]  In  our  researches  into  the  properties  of  definite  integrals, 
contained  in  the  preceding  sections  of  the  present  Chapter,  both 
the  element-function  and  the  limits  of  integration  have  been 
taken  to  be  possible  quantities.  These  quantities  have  been  thus 
restricted,  that  there  might  be  less  risk  of  error  in  a  subject  of  so 
delicate  a  kind,  and  bec^uise  it  was  expedient  to  confine  within 
the  narrowest  bounds  the  circumstances  under  which  the  element- 
function  might  become  infinite  or  discontinuous ;  this  latter  being 
an  event  which  is  in  ail  cases  to  be  excluded,  or  at  least  to  be 
separately  considered.  Impossible  quantities  however  as  well 
as  possible  are  continuous ;  and  we  propose  now  to  extend  the 
theory,  and  to  evsduate  definite  integrals  into  which  impossible 
quantities  enter,  either  in  the  limits  or  in  the  element-functions. 
We  shall  hereby  be  led  also  to  a  process  of  evaluation  devised  by 
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M.  Cauchy  * ;  and  which  is  of  so  great  generality,  that  it  includes 
ahnost  all  the  known  values  of  these  functions. 

As  a  definite  integral  is  the  sum  of  a  series,  of  which  in  this 
case  some  of  the  terms  may  be  possible,  and  others  may  be 
impossible ;  so  for  the  determinateness  of  the  sum  of  such  a  series 
it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  convergent ;  and  thus  that  none 
of  the  terms  should  be  infinite,  in  either  the  possible  or  the  im- 
possible part  of  the  series.  And  consequently  for  no  value  of  the 
variable  within  the  range  of  integration  must  the  element-function 
become  infinite.  When  this  is  the  case  and  the  sum  of  the  series 
is  determined,  that  sum  will  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is 
possible  and  the  other  impossible;  and  these  will  severally  be 
equsd  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  definite  integral.  Thus,  if 


r 


then 


lf(x)daf  =  A,  W\x)dx  =  B.  (124) 

If  however  within  the  range  of  integration  a  value  of  the  vari- 
iftble  occurs,  either  possible  or  impossible,  for  which  the  element- 
function  becomes  infinite,  then  we  may  have  recourse  to  the 
method  explained  in  Art.  89 :  we  may  divide  the  integral  into 
two  parts,  and  take  the  range  of  one  part  from  the  lower  limit  to 
within  an  infinitesimal  of  the  value  of  the  variable  for  which  the 
element-function  is  infinite ;  and  take  the  range  of  the  other  from 
within  an  infinitesimal  of  that  value  to  the  superior  limit ;  if  these 
two  infinitesimal  parts  are  equal,  so  that  in  the  symbols  of 
vArt.  89,  /ut  =  V  =r  1,  the  resulting  sum  will  be  the  principal  value 
of  the  integral ;  (see  Art.  91).  In  this  process  however  a  part  of 
the  original  definite  integral  is  excluded  or  lost ;  viz.,  that  within 
an  infinitesimal  range  above  and  below  the  value  of  the  variable 
for  which  the  element-function  is  infinite.  This  part  may  be 
either  finite  or  even  zero ;  consequently  it  must  be  determined, 
and  added  to  the  other  two  integrals.  It  is  called  the  correction 
for  infinity  or  for  discontinuity.  Instances  of  it  will  occur  in  the 
sequel. 

103.]  The  method  of  M.  Cauchy  depends  on  the  application  of 

*  The  orifi^nal  memoir  of  Cauchy,  in  which  the  method  was  explained,  was 
read  to  the  French  Institute  on  Aug.  22,  18 14;  and  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  of  *'  M^moires  des  Savans  Strangers,  Paris,  1827. 
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the  theory  of  double  integration,  which  has  been  explained  in 
Art.  99,  to  the  following  identical  equation. 

Let  u  =:zf{g),  where  -?  =  ^  («p,  y) ;  then 

which  is  an  identical  equation,  as  both  members  express  the  same 
quantity,  whether  x  and  y  are  possible  or  impossible,  and  whatever 
is  the  form  of  /.  Let  both  sides  be  multiplied  hy  dxdyi  and 
then  let  them  be  the  element-ftmctions  of  a  double  integration 
with  respect  to  9  and  y ;  the  limits  of  x  being  x^  and  x^^  and 
those  of  y  being  y^  and  y^ ;  these  four  limits  being  independent 
of  X  and  y,  so  that  the  order  of  integration  may  be  inverted,  if  it 
is  necessary.  Also  let  us  in  the  first  place  assume  that  the  ele- 
ment-function does  not  become  infinite  or  discontinuous  for  any 
values  of  the  variables  within  the  ranges  of  integration.  Then 
we  have 

s>s:h  W'Si*  ={"*jCi  w>ii'^'<'^' 

which  is  an  absolute  identity,  and  may  be  called  M.  Cauchy^s 
equation,  as  it  is  the  basis  of  his  method  of  evaluating  definite 
int^^s  of  it. 

For  the  first  general  application  of  this  equation,  let 

z  =  o^-fyV'— 1; 
then  (126)  becomes 

and  effecting  in  each  member  the  integration  which  stands  first, 
we  have 


r 


=  y Zl  /     {  /{jr. + y  y ZT)  _/(j?,  +  y  s/Zl) }  dy.  (127) 


R  % 


''0  *^*0 
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Let  ufi  apply  this  equation  to  some  examples;  and  for  a  first 
application  \etf(z)  =  e~***; 

.'.  f'(af+yV^)  =  e-*<«^«^(cos2iMfy-A/irisin2«y);  (128) 
then  fi*om  (127)^  we  have 

«v»*/  "e"«*"{cos2aa?y,— \/— lsin2a«y,}d[r 

— ^•i^' /    e-'^ {cob 2 axy Q^  's/^^  8m2 axyo] d» 
-S./III  ]tf-«'.^/''"^{eo82fl^^y-y^sin2aar,y}rfy 

-€-«»•»•/««*■  {cos 2aaroy-  y^sin2axoy}  rfy  f ;  (129) 

from  which  two  equations  may  be  formed  by  taking  separately 
the  possible  and  the  impossible  parts. 

Let  ^^  =  00 ;  so  that  «-«*••  =  0 }  therefore 

e^n*  I    «-«*'coe2apy„d[r— tf**^  /    e""«^cos2iMryodip 

=s  —  e-^^oM  *e^sin2aXoytfy;  (180) 
^,«  /    «-«•  sin 2 aa?y,d[r—««y»*  /    «-«*sin2aa?yo*>? 

=z  e-"^*  l&^co6  2ax^ydy.  (181) 
Moreover,  to  simplify  further,  let  a?^  =  y^  =  0;  then 

e""*»*"cos2ay^a?*r  —  /    e^'^dx  =  0  j 

e*"'.M    tf-"^sin2ay,a?*r  =  /  *c*«^rfy; 

BO  thai,  SB  J    «-«^dip  =  -(-)   ,  see  (112),  Art.  100,  we  have 

/    e— *•  cos  2  ay^^  dip  =  i(-)*if-«C  (182) 

/    e''^Bia2ay^xdt  =  €-«•'••  /  V**rfy.  (188) 

(132)  is  the  same  result  as  (118),  Art.  101 » 

104.]  For  another  application  of  (1 26),  let  2r  =  a?  (a  +  y  a/'— 1) ; 
then 
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to  tlut  (126)  becomes 

^rdyf'^  {«^/=l/'W}  dx ;     (184) 

and  efibcting  in  each  member  the  integ^tion  which  stands  first, 
we  have 

-(fl+yo^^-l)/(«*+ *yo  ^-1)}  ^ 

In  application  of  this  equation  let  ns  siqppose 

iheafiz)  does  not  become  infinite  for  any  value  of  its  subject- 
vaziable  within  the  range  of  integration,  and/'(oo )  =  0  =  f\0). 
Consequentlj  from  (185), 

/•to  /•• 

.-.    (a-hbV^r      «*-*e"<*+*^-^^*dip  =  /  ^•-*«"*dlr.  (186) 

The  integral  in  the  right-hand  member  is  evidently  a  function 
of  m  only;  let  us  abbreviate  the  notation^  and  anticipating  the 
notation  of  the  seventh  section,  let  us  denote  it  by  r(m) ;  so  that 


/•oo 

/    :^'U''dx  =zT{m);  (187) 

Also  let  a  =  Acosa,     b  =r  ilsina;  then  (186)  becomes 

^"*~^e~"(co8Aa?— a/— lsin&p)dp 

cosma— v—lsinma^-   .    /loov 
= ,  ,    ^,« r(m) ;  (188) 

(a«  +  6*)» 

» 

and  eqnatmg  possible  and  impossible  parts 

/    *"-»«-•»  ooBbxdx  ^  _£M.^  COS ( m tan"*  -)  ;  (189) 
Jo  (a»+i»)5      ^  af 

rar-^e'''an6»d*=     ^^"^  .sinfiwtan-^ -);  (140) 
Jo  (a»+i»)5      ^  a''  ^      ' 
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which  integrals  have  already  been  evsduated  in  (97)  and  (98)^ 
Art.  98. 

Again  multiplying  (140)  by  \/— 1,  and  adding  (189) ;  and 
replacing  the  circular  functions  by  their  exponential  equivalents, 
we  have 


(141) 


(a*+**)' 
Let  a  =  0 ;  in  which  case  a  =  ^ :  then  we  have 

r  x'^'^^'^^dx  =  il— -r(iii);  (142) 

This  definite  integral  is  of  a  form  which  will  hereafker  be  con- 
sidered at  length. 

For  another  application  of  (185)  let  f{z)   =  -— — ,  where 

JL  *7*«> 

2  >  m  >  1 ;  also  let  a?^  =  00 ,  y ^  =  i ;  a?o  =  y^  =s  0 ;  so  that 
f\z)  does  not  become  infinite  for  any  value  of  its  subject- variable 
within  the  range  of  integration,  and/'(oo )  =/'(0)  =  0;  conse- 
quently firom  (185), 


V 


,  by  (72),  Art.  94. 


/ 


smmir 
Then,  if  6  =  a  tan  a, 

*  (l  +  oo?— 6a?\/— l)d?'*~^dlr  v      cos  ma—  \/— 1  sin  ma 


0  l+2ap-f  (a*+6*)d!r"  sinmw  (a«-f8>)5 
and  separating  possible  and  impossible  parts, 

r  ,9^,'"^2f,'lt^  =  ■ -• oosfmtan-*);  (143) 

1  IfX^dx  It  i  b\ 

Hence  also,  if  &  =  sin  a,     a  =  cos  a, 

Jr*  (1  "H^  cos  a)  x^'^dx  ^  tt  cos  ma  .  n45^ 

0       l+2a?coso+a?*     ""    sinmir 

(*  x'^dx  TT  sin  ma  /nc\ 

.„    l-f  2.rco8a  +  a?*       smasmmTr 
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105.3  The  preceding  process  can  always  be  safely  employed^  so 
long  Baf\z)  does  not  become  infinite  or  discontinuous  within  the 
limits  of  integration.  If  however /'(r)  does  become  infinite  for 
particular  values  of  x  and  y  within  the  range  of  integration^  say 
when  0?  =  f ,  and  y  =  17 ;  then  the  circumstance  requires  close 
examination ;  and  to  simplify  the  inquiry  I  will  take  that  par* 
ticular  form  of  z  given  in  Art.  103 ;  viz., 

z  =  47-f  y\/— 1; 

in  which  case/'(^-|-i7>/— 1)  =  00  . 

Let  the  definite  integral  be  divided  into  two  parts  with  the 
following  limits ;  for  the  former  part  let  the  range  of  the  a?-in- 
tegration  extend  firom  Xq  to  f — t ;  and  for  the  latter  part  from 
f-f  f  to  ar,,  f  being  an  infinitesimal  according  to  the  theory  of 
Art.  89 ;  the  range  of  the  ^-integration  being  in  both  parts  from 
y%  ^  ^0-  Thus  the  part  of  the  integral  corresponding  to  the  in- 
finite value  of  the  element-function  will  be  excluded ;  but  ulti- 
mately if  f  =  0,  the  whole  value  will  be  included.  Under  these 
circxmistances  the  integral  given  in  (127)  consists  of  the  two 
following  integrals : 

"*{/'(^+y•^/^)-/>^-yo^^^)}  ^ 


r 

Now  let  these  two  integrals  be  added;  then  if  t  =  0,  the  sum  of 
the  left-hand  members  is 

and  is  determinate,  because  the  range  of  integration  does  not 
include  the  values  of  the  variables  for  which  the  element-Amction 
is  infinite.     Also  the  sum  of  the  right-hand  membei*8  is 

^^^^"{/'(^n+y^/=l)-/>o^-y^/^)}rfy 

-  ^/^/'"{/(f+i+y^/^)-/(f-i+y^/^)}rfy, 

of  which  the  former  part  is  determinate ;  the  latter  part  is  not 
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60 ;  it  would  be  equal  to  0,  if  t  s  0,  were  it  not  that  witliin  the 
range  of  the  y-integration  y  takes  the  Taloe  if,  when  jr  haa  that 
of  f ;  and  oonaeqnently  the  variableB  haTe  those  Taloea  for  whidi 
the  element-function  is  infinite.  This  latter  part  may  therefinw 
be  finite,  and  must  be  determined  in  each  case.  Thus  the  definite 
integral  found  in  the  ordinary  way  is  to  be  diminished  by  this 
quantity ;  let  us  denote  it  by  a  ;  so  that 

A=  y^/''V(f+i+y^^-l)-/(f-<+yV^)}«%(.    (147) 

This  quantity  is  called  the  correction  for  infinity  or  for  discon- 
tinuity;  and  its  value  may  be  determined  as  foUows. 

(1)  When  fif  the  value  of  y  for  which  the  element-function 
becomes  infinite,  is  between  y.  and  y^,  so  that  the  preceding 
definite  int^^  includes  values  of  the  dement-functicm  on  both 
sides  of  that  value;  then  as  for  all  other  values  of  y  when  t  =  0, 
the  whole  function  under  the  sign  of  integration  in  (147)  is  zero, 
the  limits  may  be  extended  from  y^  and  y^  to  +qo  and  —00 
without  any  change  of  value  of  the  integral,  so  that 

A=yi:ir{/(f+t+yy3T)«./(f-»+yy3I)}rfy.   (148) 

(2)  If  ly  =  y^,  the  inferior  limit,  only  those  values  of  the  ele- 
ment-function which  lie  on  the  positive  side  of  y  =  17  =  yo  ^^ 
included  in  the  definite  integral ;  so  that  all  those  lying  beyond 
that  limit,  and  up  to  infinity,  may  be  included  without  change  of 
value  of  the  integral :  in  this  case 

A=  ^/^r{/(f+<-fyy^)-/(f-i+yv^^)}rfy.  (149) 

(8)  If  17  =3  y„  the  superior  limit,  only  those  values  of  the  ele- 
ment-function which  lie  on  the  negative  side  of  y  =  i|  =  y«  are 
included  in  the  definite  integral :  in  this  case  the  lower  limit  of 
integration  may  be  extended  to  —00  without  any  change  of  value 
of  the  integral ;  and  we  have 

A=  ,/^r  {/(f  +  t-l-y^/^)-/(f-«+y^/^)}rfy•    (150) 

I  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  correctness  of  this  change  of 
limits  in  the  value  of  a  given  in  (147),  without  any  change  of 
value  in  the  integral,  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  variable  in  (147),  by  replacing  y  by  ij+tw,  where  t  is  an 
infinitesimal,  and  u  is  the  variable.  I  have  preferred  however 
the  general  reasoning  given  above. 
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These  values  of  a  may  be  further  simplified.     Since 

/'(ar+yy^)  =  00,  

when  4?  =  f  andy  =  »?j/'(^)  =  »  when z  =  f +i7a/— 1  =  C  8*7- 
Now  the  fJEU^r  z— f  may  enter  into  f\z)  in  any  power ;  I  shall 
assume  that  it  enters  in  only  the  first  power^  leaving  the  student 
to  refer  to  the  original  memoirs  of  Cauchy  for  the  more  com- 
plicated case;  and  accordingly  I  shall  suppose  [ss—OfK^Y^  ^ 
finite  when  z  =  C-     Let 

(^-O/W  =  vW.  (161) 

Then^  omitting  the  limits  of  a^  which  will  be  hereafter  supplied 
accoiding  to  (148)  or  (149)  or  (150)^ 


As  this  mtegral  Tanishes^  when  t  =  0,  for  all  values  of  y  ezoept 
those  near  to  i\, 

=  B  (say) ;  (168) 

and  we  may  place  this  quantity  outside  the  sign  of  integration : 
so  that 


=  2EV^[tan-i?f^].  (154) 

Hence  if  the  value  of  a  is  that  given  in  (148)^  the  limits  of 
integration  are +00  and-oo;  and 

A  =  2irB>/^;  (155) 

and  if  a  has  the  value  given  in  (149)  or  in  (150)^  so  that  the 
limits  are  qo  and  ijj  or  17  and— 00  ^  then 

A  =  irB\/^;  (166) 

thus  if  the  value  of  y^  which  makes  the  element-function  equal 
to  infinity,  is  a  limit  of  the  y-integration,  the  correction  for  in- 
finity or  for  discontinuity  is  only  one  half  of  its  value  when  this 
is  not  the  case. 

In  the  preceding  inquiry  we  have  investigated  the  circum- 
stances and  the  necessary  correction  when  the  element-function 

PBICBj  VOL.  n.  s 
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becomes  infinite  at  given  values  of  its  subject-variableB.  This 
may  occur  however  many  times  within  the  range  of  integration ; 
and  in  this  case  the  correction  most  be  introduced  for  each  set  of 
variables.  Thus^  suppose /'(z)  =  oo,  when  *  =  fi ,  y  =  ih ;  *  =  ff  j 
y  ^  Tf^;  ,.,x  =  (»j  y  =  )7»;  and  the  corrections  corresponding  to 
these  values  and  determined  as  above  to  be  a^,  a,j  ...  a^  :  then 
the  whole-  correction  for  infinity  or  discontinuity  is  the  sum  of 
these  several  corrections ;  and  if  Ex/^>  •  •  •  e«  correspond  to  them, 
the  whole  correction 

=  2wy^a.B;  (167) 

remembering  always  to  diminish  any  one  of  these  partial  correc- 
tions by  one  half,  if  the  variable  corresponding  to  it  is  a  limit  of 
the  y-integration. 

Hence,  finally,  we  have 

JjtQ 

Ml 

-2ir\/3ITa.B.  (158) 

106.]  The  preceding  equation  is  too  general  for  our  present 
purpose ;  and  I  propose  to  take  certain  particular  cases  of  it,  from 
which  definite  integrals  may  be  determined. 

Let  d?^  =  -|-c» ,  a?o  =  —00 ;  y^  =  -1-00 ,  y^  =z  0;  so  that  the 
range  of  the  ^-integration  includes  all  positive  and  negative 
values  of  x,  and  that  of  the  y-integration  includes  all  positive  but 
no  negative  values  of  y  :  and  thus  in  seeking  the  vsdues  of  x  and 
y,  viz.,  (  and  ly,  for  which  /'(^-hy\/  — 1)  =  «)  >  f  may  be  nega- 
tive as  well  as  positive,  but  rj  must  always  be  positive. 

Let  us  moreover  suppose  that /'(4?-f  y\/— 1)  =  0,  when 
0?  =  +  00  ,  whatever  is  the  value  of  y ;  and  =  0,  when  y  =  -f  oo , 
whatever  is  the  value  of  x.  Then  under  all  these  circumstances, 
we  have  from  (158) 

■00 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  formula. 

■■       '  dx.  Here,  when  x  is  replaced  by  or  +  y  v  —  1, 

-.00   1  -f** 
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Y~s  =  0>  when  a?  =  +  oo ,  and  when  y  =  oo ;  also  the  ele- 
ment-function =  00 ,  when  jp  =5  +  \/— 1 ;  of  which  valaes  only 
the  upper  one  is  to  be  taken^  because  y,  which  is  the  coefficient 

of  \/  —  1,  is  capable  of  only  positive  values.   In  this  case  by  (158), 


(160) 


In  illustration  of  this  formula  take  the  following  examples ; 

(I)   Let  ^  (jp)  =  e**^^^  =  oos<M?+\/— Isinop;   in  which 
case  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

^,,    .      /— T.       ^""•'(cosap-f  v/^sinoar) 
/(*+yV-l)  =  —7- -— 7==-> 

which  vanishes  when  x  ^  ±oq  ,  whatever  is  the  value  of  y ;  and, 
when  y  =  4-  00 ,  whatever  is  the  value  of  x ;  thus, 

0(v/3T)  =  €-•; 
and  consequently 

'*  cos  ar-h  V  —  1  sin  flo? 


/ 


dr  =  we"*; 


1  +  ^ 
and  separating  possible  and  impossible  parts. 


cos  oo?,  _^  ,,^^. 

,      T-— 3-cfcp  =  ire  *;  (161) 

sinoor 


(2)    Let  ^(d?)  =d?"*~^  where  2  >  m  >  0,  so  that  when  x  is  re- 
placedbya?-fyv  —  1,  := — ^=0,whena?=  +  00,  and  when  y =00; 


m-1 


(-1)  «  +(-1)  2 

S  2 
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But  (—1)  *    =  (coBw-f  \/— Isinir)'^ 

(m— l)ir        > — =■  .    (m— l)y, 
=  ooei — _£-^.  v/— Isrn g ; 

and  (—1)"  *  =(eoBir4-v  — l(8mw)     * 

=  cos  — g-^ V  — Iflin 2 

.:.    r?^= ^_  =  — : (168) 

Ex.2./    Y~^^'    Heroj  when  ^  is  replaoed  by : 

1^^  =  0,  when  jt  =  +  oo,  and  when  y  s=  oo.    Now  the  de- 

ment-fiinction  =  oo^  when  a?  =:  +  Ij  both  of  which  values  lie 
within  the  limits  of  a? ;  but  as  their  values  are  possiblcj  i|  =  0  for 
both ;  and  as  0  is  the  inferior  limit  of  y,  only  one  half  of  the 
general  correction  for  infinity  is  to  be  taken  in  each  case;  so  that 

A  =  »  v^^Il  |:^}  (when  *  =  1), 

+  W-i  \=^\  (when*  =-1), 
=  |n/3T{*(-1)_^(1)}; 

•••  £  T^^  =  F^  {*(-l)-*(l)}.         <!«*> 

Thus,  if  ^ (x)  =  a?'*"*^,  where  2  >  m  >  0;  then  if  x  is  replaced 

by  a?+y  V  — 1,  := 5=0,  when  x=:  +  oo,  whatever  is  the  value 

of  y,  and  =  oo  when  y  =  oo ,  whatever  is  the  value  of  x ;  and 


leqi 

/ 


L  T^  =  ^{(-ir-^-d)-^} ; 

mtly,  as  in  the  second  case  of  the  preceding 
-  «  ■"       2  l  +  (-l)— 1 


=  I  cot  ^ .  (165) 

If  in  (163)  and  (165)  m  =  2/i,  and  a  is  replaced  by  n/^,  then 
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I 


s=  T006ect>T;  (166) 

f^'~^  dx  /t  /%ivv 

-r ==  V  eatpv ;  (lo7) 

which  are  results  of  the  same  form  as  (72)  and  (78)^  Art.  04. 
In  this  case  however/?  may  be  any  positive  proper  fraction. 

107.]  If  the  form  of  f\w)  is  such  that  all  the  corrections  for 

infinity  and  discontinuity  vanish;  then  a  =  0 ;  and  from  (159) 

we  have  r* 

/  /'(«)<to  =  0.  (168) 

All  these  conditions  are  frdfilled  when 

^  e^^^^— e"*  __  oosmP4-  \/— Isinaa?— e"* , 

for  (1)  the  element-frmction  a  0^  when  x  ss  ±qo,  whatever  is 
the  value  of  y^  and  =  0  when  y  =  oo^  whatever  is  the  value  of  #. 

(2)A  =  w<^(\AIl)  =  0;  since  e«'^^-e-*  =  0,when#=sv^^. 

oosop-fx/— Isinop— «"•  - 

— TTP '^  =  0' 

SO  that  equating  possible  and  impossible  parts^ 


r 


/ 


=  ««-•;  (160) 

the  same  results  as  (161)  and  (162). 

108.]]  The  limits  of  the  x-integration  in  the  preceding  Articles 
are  oo  and  — oo ;  they  may  however  be  changed  to  qo  and  0  by 
the  following  process.    Since 

r  f\x)dx =rf(x)dx^  r  f\w)dx 

=j'f\x)dx  ■\-pf{-x)dii 

•'O  •'-00 

=  A.  (171) 

The  following  are  examples  of  Uus  equation. 
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J-m       » 

as»\/^*(0).  (172) 

Ex.2.    r5i(^  +  *l=f>U  =  /'-*^rfr 
^0     (a4-«       a—*  )  /_« a+x 

=  2»\/^^(-a).  (178) 

Ex.8.  r^<">-^»i-">^=r^,^ 

Thus,  if  0(ar)  =:  6^^ 

I     ^^^^  JLe-«>.  (176) 

which  is  the  same  as  (121)^  Art.  lOl. 

Ex.4.  r»(^H»(-^)^^r»w^ 

=  ^\/^ {*(«)-*(-«)}.   (176) 
Thus,  if  0  (ar)  =  c**^ 

f^  COB  bxdx  tt     .        .  /iirTx 

Ex.5,   f  {,(.)-,(-.)}  ^=/_-f^^ 
ThuB,  if4»(«)  =  e*"^ 

.-.    ifa  =  0,    r™ifi.  =  !;  (180) 

the  last  integral  being  the  same  as  (77),  Art.  94,  and  as  (107), 
Art.  100. 

=  jr>/-l^(ov/-l).(181) 
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Thus,  it  (l>  (x)  =  6^'^ 

r  X  sin  hx  dx       v  ^^  .,  ^^ 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (122),  Art.  101. 

^-  '•  r%W  "^  =  '-^(♦(0)-»(aVri„.n88, 


Thus,  if<^(^)  =  c^'^ 

sinbxdx         ir 


i 


{l-c-«*};  (184) 


(0    x{x^+a^)       2a2 
the  same  result  as  (120),  Art.  101. 

109.]  M.  Cauchy  has  also  made  another  application  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  inversion  of  order  of  integration  in  a 
double  integral  which  it  is  expedient  to  insert,  as  it  exhibits  the 
applicability  of  the  principle  to  another  form  of  function. 

Let  f'(z)  be  the  element-ftinction  of  the  required  definite 
integral,  wherein  z  is  a  variable  whose  modulus  is  r  and  whose 
argument  is  ^ ;  so  that 

z  =  r{cos^-f  \/— Isin^} 

=  rc*^=^;  (185) 

and  consequently  the  element-function  is  f\rff*^^)i  and  let  us 
suppose  this  element-fimction,  as  also  its  first  derived  function^ 
to  be  finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  its  modulus  less 
than  R.     Now,  since 

^/'(rc*^)  =  e^^^/"(rc*^i), 
and         ^/(rc^^-i)  =  rV'^^'^f\r^^^)', 

ad 

'•'    ^/(rc»^)  = -^  ^/'(re»^=^).  (186) 

Let  the  two  members  of  this  identity  be  multiplied  by  dr  dO ; 
and  let  the  limits  of  r  be  r  and  0 ;  and  of  0,2^+ a  and  a ;  then 

Let  us  moreover  sappose  /'(re*^)  to  be  such  that,  when 
2«-|-0  is  sobfitituted  for  6,  its  value  is  unaltered ;  then  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (187)  is  manifestly  zero ;  and  since 
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/ 


'  ifir^"^)  ^^  =  fir^"^'')  -f(0) ; 


0  ^^ 


=  2ir/(0).  (188) 

If  a  =  0,  then 


ry{r^'^^)de  =  2ir/'(0).  (189) 

In  (188)  replace  0  by  — 0 ;  and  a  by  — 2«^  then 

y^/(re-*^i)cW  =  2w/(0).  (190) 

Thns  (188)  is  tnie  when  0  is  replaced  by  —0. 

If  the  sabject-variable  z,  g^ven  in  (185)^  is  replaced  thronghout 
by  x-^z  where  «  is  a  variable  independent  of  z,  so  that  the 
element-function  is/'(a? + r^"^^) ;  then/'(0)  =/'(ar),  and  we  have 

80  that  any  ftinction  of  x,  f(x),  where  x  is  poiurible  or  impossible^ 
may  be  expressed  as  a  definite  integral^  of  which  the  element- 
function  is  the  original  fhnctionj  provided  that  fix-^re^"^^),  is 
finite  and  continuous  for  all  values  of  the  modulus,  and  that  the 
value  of /'(«+r€*^^^)  is  not  altered,  when  2«4-0  is  substituted 
for0. 

Ex.  1.    Let  f'{z)  =  = ;  thus  /'(z)  is  finite  and  continu- 

ous  for  all  values  of  z  less  than  1 :  in  this  case  then  the  modulus 
r  must  be  less  than  1 ;  therefore  by  (189), 

Jo    l-ref"^^     Jo    l-r(c»^-i+e-»^ 


^Vri 

'0  1— 2rco 

so  that  equating  possible  and  impossible  parts,  we  have  for  all 
values  of  r  less  than  1, 


r*l— rcos0-f  r\/— lBin0  , 
l-2rcos0+r«  ' 
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/ 


0    1— 2rco8^+r* 
*»       sin  ^  rf^ 


=  27r,  (192) 


=  0-  (193) 


'0    1— 2rco8^-fr* 

Ex.  2.     hetf'iz)  =  e^.   As  this  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all 
values  of  z,  the  modulus  r  may  have  anj  value ;  so  that  by  (189)^ 

/       ^{co»$'¥^^»\n9)d0  =  27r; 

•0 

r  ' ef^  ^^  cos  (ar  sin  $)  do  =  2ir;  (194) 

/     ««-«»•  sin  (ar  sin  ^)  rf»  =  0.  (195) 

Ex.  3.  Let  /'(ir)  =  log(l  —  j?) ;  which  is  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  values  of  z,  and  of  the  modulus  r,  less  than  1.     Also  if 

1— r  =  l— rcos^— r  v/— Isin^  =  p(cos<^-f  v/— lsin<^)i 

.*.     1— rcos^  =  pcosi^,  — rsin^  =  psin<^; 

.•,     p^  =  1— 2rcos^  +  r', 

1— rcos^                   ,                — rsin^ 
cos  6  =  r ,     sm  0  = --^  . 

(l-.2rco8^+r*)*  (l-2rcos^  +  r2)* 

Now  by  these  values  it  is  evident  that  pj  cos  <f>  and  sin  <)>,  and 
consequently  1— r  have  the  same  values  when  0  =  2v+a,  as 
when  0  ss  a;  hence  log  (l-'Z)  satisfies  the  necessary  conditions; 

•••  J^  'log(l-rc*^^)rf^  =  0 

butlog(l-rc«^^)  =  log(pc*^^)  =  logp+<^v/^;  therefore 
separating  the  possible  and  the  impossible  parts, 

'log  (1  -  2r  cos  ^  4-  »•»)  d0  =  0.  (196) 


r 


,     tan-i :; -d0  =  0.  (197) 

0  1— rcos^ 


i 


If  r  is  greater  than  1,  then  -  is  less  than  1,  and 

tw 

log  (1 — 2r  COS  ^-f  r*)  rf» 
0 


/•a«r                   r*'       /        2  1  \ 

=  /     logr*d9-f/     logll cos^+-3-)«W 

=  47rlogn  (198) 
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Ifr  =  l, 

/     log4(8iii^)  d$  =  4irlog2-f2  /     logsm^dO 

=  47rlog2+4/    logsinOdO 

=  4irlog2— 47rlog2,  by  (75),  Art.  94; 
=  0.  (199) 

110.]  This  is  all  the  account  that  I  am  able  to  give,  consistently 
with  the  scope  of  the  present  treatise,  of  the  method  of  evaluating 
definite  integrals  devised  by  M.  Cauchy.  Much  more  might  be 
said  both  on  the  simple  cases  which  have  been  investigated,  and 
on  the  numerous  applications  of  the  resulting  formulae,  as  well  as 
on  definite  integrals,  the  direct  forms  of  the  element-functions  of 
which  are  more  complicated.  But  for  all  these  I  must  refer  the 
student  to  the  original  memoirs  of  M.  Cauchy. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  the  reader  will  find  that  when  the 
factor,  for  which /'(ir)  =  oo,  is  of  the  form(2r— f)"*^  the  correction 
for  infinity  takes  a  more  complicated  form  than  that  given  in 
(155) ;  and  M.  Cauchy  has  devised  for  the  determination  of  it  a 
new  process  involving  new  symbols  and  a  new  algoritlim,  which 
he  calls  Calcul  des  Residus.  This  however  is  one  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  subject  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  develope.  It 
will  be  observed  that  almost  all  the  definite  integrals  to  which 
the  method  has  been  applied  have  also  been  deduced  by  other 
processes;  indeed  Cauchy  has  drawn  hardly  any  results  which 
had  not  been  demonstrated  by  other  methods.  The  method 
requires  very  great  caution :  but  theoretically  there  are  scarcely 
any  limits  to  the  extent  of  application  of  the  equation  (126), 
which  is  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the  method.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  general  method  of  evaluating  definite  inte- 
grals that  has,  as  yet,  been  discovered.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  in  the  preceding  Articles  the  subject- variable  z  of  the 
definite  integral  has  been  restricted  to  the  very  particular  form 
r  =  a7-fyv/--l;  although  it  is  theoretically  very  general,  being 
any  function  of  x  and  y.  The  application  of  the  general  theorem 
to  another  form,  viz.  z  =  a?(a-f  y\/  — l)has  been  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly made  in  Art.  104  :  and  the  correction  for  infinity,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  method,  has  not  been  made 
in  that  case.  I  may  in  conclusion  remark  that  the  process  re- 
quires the  determination  of  the  roots  o{f'{z)  =  oo ;  so  that  it  can 
be  employed  only  when  the  roots  can  be  found. 
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Section  6. — Methods  of  Approximating  to  the  Value  of  a 

Definite  Integral. 

111.]  If  the  correct  value  of  a  definite  integral  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  of  the  methods  explained  in  the  preceding 
sections,  yet  there  are  many  methods  by  which  an  approximate 
value  of  it  can  frequently  be  found ;  and  the  limits  also  can  be 
determined  within  which  the  error  of  approximation  lies.  These 
methods  will  be  investigated  in  this  section. 

We  must  recur  to  the  precise  definition  of  a  definite  integral 
given  in  equations  (20)  and  (21),  Art.  83 ;  and  we  have 


if{x)dx  =  F(j:j-p(a?o) 

=  (^1  -  «^o)  ^(-^o)  +  (^2  -  -^i)  ^  (^i)  +  . . .  +  (a^n  -  ^i-i)  f'(^,^i)  ;  (200) 

subject  to  the  condition  that  ^\x)  does  not  become  infinite  for 
any  value  of  x  within  the  range  of  integration. 

Now  (200)  is  a  series  of  terms  each  of  which  is  the  product  of 
two  factors.  One  of  the  factors  is  an  element  of  the  range  of  in- 
tegration, and  the  other  is  a  given  function  of  the  variable,  the 
variable  having  a  given  value ;  thus  the  latter  factor  is  a  quantity 
completely  defined ;  but  the  former  factor  is  an  element  of  the 
range,  and  is  arbitrary,  provided  that  it  is  infinitesimal,  because 
the  mode  of  partition  of  the  range  is  arbitrary.  Different  modes 
of  partition  are  suitable  to  different  element-functions;  but 
doubtless  that  which  is  most  generally  applicable,  and  which  is 
also  the  most  simple,  is  the  partition  of  the  range  into  equal  ele- 
ments. Let  us  adopt  this  mode ;  and  accordingly  let  us  suppose 
a?^— a?o  to  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of  which  =  t;  so 
that  x^-^Wq  =  nt,  and 

Xi — Xq  =  a?2 — ^1  =  =  ^«"-^n_i  =  *•  (201) 

then  (200)  becomes 

/  V(a?)dir 

=  f  |i^(Xo)  +  FVo+i)  +  P'(^o+2i)+  ...F'{a?o+(«-l)»}  | ;  (202) 

and  for  the  evaluation  of  the  definite  integral  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  sum  of  the  series  of  functions  contained  in  the  right- 
hand  member.  This  sum  will  generally  be  a  ftinction  of  n  and  t ; 
and  consequently  of  n  only,  since  r^—x^^ni*,  and  if  in  it  oo  is 

T  2 
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•ubstituted  for  n,  so  that  t  is  an  infinitesimal^  the  resulting  value 
will  be  the  value  of  the  given  definite  integral.  Although  some 
examples  of  this  mode  of  evaluating  a  definite  integral  have  been 
given  in  Art.  9^  it  is  desirable  to  add  others ;  for  the  notion  of 
%  definite  integral^  as  the  sum  of  a  series^  cannot  be  too  frequently 
impressed  on  the  student,  whether  for  the  sake  of  an  exact  idea^ 
or  for  the  purposes  to  which  this  Calculus  will  be  applied  in  both 
the  present  and  the  subsequent  volumes  of  our  course. 

„     -     /""sina?  -         .  (sinO      sint      sin2i  sinoo) 

sint        sin2t       sinSt  j  •  n  -^ 

=  »  +  — ^ h  — o ^  — q h ...  ad  mnmtum 

K  ^ ,  when  f  is  infinitesimal.  (203) 

the  tame  result  as  (76),  Art.  94. 

Ex.  2.  /    log(a'— 2aoosd+  1)^^,  when  a  is  greater  than  1. 

Let  the  range  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of  which  =  - ; 
then  the  doiluite  integral 

»  ^  jlog(a-l)>^-log(a*-2acos^-f  l) 

+  log(a«-2aoos—  -f  l)  ^- ...-flog  (a*— 2a  cos  ^^^ w  +  l)[ 

=  "log  j(a-l)»(o»-2oco8j  +  l)(a»-2acos^  +  l)... 

...  (o»— 2oco8^^^  w+l)  [ 

Now  by  Art  64,  Vol.  I, 
a*"-l  =  (0-1)  (a*-2oco8-  +  l)(a*-2aco8— +  l)... 

n       1  \ 

...(o»-2acos u  +  l)(o  +  l). 

.'.    f'log{a*-2acos0+l)d0  =  ^loff^TI^"'""^^ 

=  2  IT  logo.  (204) 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (198),  Art,  109. 
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112.]  If  however  the  sum  of  the  series  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  (202)  cannot  be  expressed  in  general  terms  of  n,  yet 
an  approximation  may  be  made  to  it^  and  may  be  carried  to  any 
extent.  For  this  purpose  let  the  range  be  divided  into  a  finite 
number  of  equal  parts ;  say^  into  n  equal  parts ;  and  let  the  value 
of  the  element-functions  corresponding  to  the  commencement  of 
each  part  of  the  range  be  calculated ;  then  the  product  of  the 
sum  of  all  these  element-functions  and  of  the  element  of  the  range 
will  be  the  approximate  value  of  the  definite  integral ;  and  the 
larger  n  is^  the  nearer  will  the  value  thus  determined  be  to  the 
true  value  of  the  integral.  This  process  may  of  course  involve 
long  and  intricate  calculations ;  yet  the  process  is  theoretically 
perfect^  and  may  always  be  applied.  A  small  value  of  n  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  first  approximation,  and  this  is  frequently  of  con- 
siderable practical  use. 

For  an  example  of  the  method  let  us  take  the  definite  integral 

I    dx  ... 

I  have  chosen  one,  the  value  of  which  is  known,  that 


X 


l+^ra* 

the  approximate  results  may  be  compared  with  the  true  result. 
Let  the  range,  which  =  1,  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 

each  of  which  =  -j :  then 

4 

Jo   l+ar»       4  (^17  ^5^  25) 
=  .25 +  .284 +.2 +  .16 
=  .844. 
Again,  let  the  range  be  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  each  of 

which  =  TTii  then 


P    <to     _   1    j,      100      100      100      100      100 
Jo   l+«*  ~  10  r  "^  101  "^  104  "^  109  ■''  116  ■*■  125  ■*" 


100      100      100) 
'•'  149  ■*"  164  "*■  181 ) 

=  ^{l  +  .99+.9615  +  .9I74+.862  +  .8+.7352 

+  . 6711 +  .6097+. 5524} 
=  .80993. 

Now  the  true  value  of  /   •= — -5  =  3;  =  .78539  j  so  that  the 
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errors  in  the  two  preceding  calculations  are  respectively -f  .059 
and  +  .02454. 

113.]  Now  let  the  reader  refer  to  the  geometrical  interpretation 
of  integ^tion  given  in  Art.  8^  and  compare  with  it  the  process  of 
the  preceding  Article.  Let  y  =  Jf'{x)  be  the  equation  to  the 
plane  curve  represented  in  fig.  16;  let  oii^,  =  a?^,  cm  =  x, 
oif^  =  ar^;  mn  =  dx,  mp  =  y  =  '^{x) :  so  that  i*'(a?)  dip  expresses 
the  area  of  hpqn^  when  hn  =  dlr  =  an  infinitesimal.     Evidently 

therefore  will  /    Y\x)dx  express  the  area  contained  between  the 

curve^  the  extreme  ordinates  h^^Pq  and  m^p^^  and  the  a?-axis. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  range  H^  ii^  is  divided  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  elements.  If  however  the  number  of  parts  into 
which  the  range  is  divided  is  finitCj  and  the  sum  of  the  element- 
functions  corresponding  to  these  is  calculated^  that  sum  will  be 
only  an  approximate  expression  for  the  value  of  the  area.  For 
suppose  MN,  in  fig.  16,  to  be  a  part  of  the  range,  =  t,  say ;  then 
%y\x)  =  mnxmp  =  the  rectangle  mprn;  which  is  short  of 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  curvilinear  area  by  the  area  of  prq  : 
and  as  a  similar  result  is  true  of  each  part  of  the  range,  the  sum 
of  all  the  rectangles  will  be  less  than  the  required  area  by  the  sum 
of  all  the  similar  triangular  pieces.  If  the  bounding  curve 
approaches  the  axis  of  j*,  as  ^  increases,  the  sum  of  the  areas 
corresponding  to  the  finite  partition  of  the  range  of  the  ^-inte- 
gration will  be  greater  than  the  true  result  by  the  sum  of  similar 
triangles.  The  differences  however  between  the  true  results  and 
the  approximate  results  thus  determined  will  be  less,  according  as 
the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  range  is  divided  is  greater. 

The  process  of  thus  approximating  to  the  value  of  a  curvilinear 
area  by  the  geometrical  expression  of  the  mode  of  approximate 
integration  explained  in  the  preceding  Article  is  so  exact,  that 
the  latter  has  been  called  Approximate  Integration  by  summation 
of  ordinates  at  equal  finite  intervals. 

This  geometrical  illustration  suggests  a  more  exact  process 
of  approximation.  It  is  plain  that  the  product  of  mn  into  the 
semi-sum  of  mp  and  nq  is  nearer  to  the  true  value  of  the  area 
MNQP  than  MN  XMP.  So  that  if  i  represents  the  required  area, 
or  definite  integral,  and  if  yo>  yi>  ^2*  •  •  •  y*  denote  the  ordinates, 
or  the  element-functions,  corresponding  to  Xq,  XQ-\-i,  ...x^,  then 

j^i  Svo-^yi  ,  yi+ya  ,     .  y».-i4-y»i. 
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.-.  j'r'ix)  dx  =  i\  ^-^  +  p'(aro + »)  +  P'(4?o + 2«)  +  •  •  ■ 

...  +  F'(j?,^i)+^^J.     (205) 

Of  this  Theorem  we  have  the  following  interesting  application. 
Let  v\x)  =  log^,  and  let  the  limits  of  integration  be  m  and 
m  +  n;  and  let  us  suppose  t  =  1 ;  then 


/ 


m+n  J 

logxdx  =  ^logm  +  log(m-f  l)4-log(m  +  2)+... 

...+log(m  +  fi— l)+glog(m-f  ») 
=  logm-f  log(m  +  l)-f  ...  +log(m+n— 1) 

+  g{log(m  +  n)-logm}. 


But  j       logxcLv  =  Lrlogj?— J? 


m+n 


=  (m-f  w)log(m+n)— mlogm— n. 
.-.    logm-f  log  (»»-fl)  +  log  (m+2)4-...4-log  (m+n— 1) 

=  (m-f  n)  log  (m-fn)—m log m—n—  ^  {log(m  +  «)— logm} 

=  (w  +  n  —  gjlogCm  -f  n)—  (m  —  -)logm-«; 

and  taking  numbers  instead  of  logarithms^  we  have 

m(m  +  l)(m+2)...(m4n-l)  =  (m  +  nr+'-^m-"^^*^-".  (206) 

Thus  the  right-hand  member  is  an  approximate  value  of  the 
product  of  n  numbers  integral  or  fractional^  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression^ of  which  the  common  difference  is  unity.     If  m  =  1, 

1.2.3  . . .  n  =  (1 +n)"+*  c— .  (207) 

Now  the  difference  between  the  true  value  and  the  approximate 
value  given  in  (206)  of  m  (m-f  1) . . .  (m-f  n— 1)  will  become  less, 
the  larger  n  is,  because  the  greater  the  range  of  integration  is, 
the  smaller  proportionally  becomes  the  difference  between  the 
successive  elements,  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  unity.  Let  us 
suppose  n  =  00 ;  then  since,  when  n  =  oo , 
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therefore  from  (206), 

m(m  +  l)(m4-2)...(m4-«-l)  =  m-'*+*c'*»"^+"-*c-*,  (208) 
when  n  =  oc  . 

This  is  indeed  only  an  approximate  value  for  the  product  of 
the  factoriab,  but  we  shall  hereafter  be  able  to  coirect  it  for  the 
particular  case  given  in  (208),  viz.  when  n  =  oo  . 

Again,  if  (205)  is  applied  to  the  Example  in  Art.  112,  and  the 
range  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  the  result  =  7.8493,  which 
is  less  than  the  true  value  bj  only  .0046,  and  is  a  much  more 
exact  approximation  than  those  found  in- the  preceding  Article. 

114.]  The  partition  of  the  range  of  integration  into  equal  finite 
parts  and  the  calculation  of  the  element-function  corresponding 
to  each  part,  produces  other  formuke  for  the  determination  of 
approximate  values  of  definite  integrals ;  and  as  these  are  also  of 
considerable  practical  use  in  Mensuration  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate them. 

Let  the  element-function  her(a^) ;  and  let  the  range  a?.— ^^  be 
divided  into  n  equal  parts,  each  of  which =f;  so  that  x^-^SQ^ni. 

Also  let  the  difference  between  F(^+f)  and  f(^),  which  is 
generally  finite,  since  i  is  finite,  be  denoted  by  af(^)  ;  so  that  we 

^av«  F(a?-t-t)  =  F(a?)-fAP(a?);  (209) 

in  reference  to  which  it  may  be  observed  that  a  becomes  d,  when 
t  becomes  dx.  Let  the  variable  x  receive  another  finite  increment 
t ;  then  from  (209), 

F(a?-f2i)  =  F(a?-|-i)-f  AF(^-f  i) 

=  F(j;)-hAF(j:)+A{F(^)+AF(^)} 
=  F(a?)-f  2AF(j7)-f  AAF(a:). 

Let  A  A  be  denoted  by  a^  ;  this  substitution  being  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  notation,  and  independent  of  any  supposition  as  to  whether 
A  denotes  an  operation  subject  to  the  index  law.  Similarly  let  a  a' 
•be  denoted  by  a^  ;  and  so  on ;  then 

F(a?+2i)  =  F(a?)  +  2AF(a?)-f  a2f(^). 

Again,  let  a:  receive  another  increment  i ;  then 

F(^-f8f)  =  F(^)4-3AF(^)H-8A»F(j?)-f  a3f(^); 

the  law  of  the  coefficients  being  evidently  that  of  the  Binomial 
Theorem.  Consequently,  if  a?  is  increased  m  times  successively  by 
t,  we  shall  have 
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-f  -^  ^-^^ -^  a3  F  (a?)  +  . . .  (210) 

Now  this  theorem  is  generally  true  for  all  positive  and  integral 
values  of  m.  To  accommodate  it  to  the  present  problem,  let  x  be 
replaced  by  Xq,  and  let  x^-^-mi  =  x;  then 

Hence  by  integration  through  the  range  x^—Xq, 
'r(x)dx  =  v(Xo){x,-^To) 

■*■      «  2        ■*'1.2      «*       I       3  2        J 


.,.„..   ;w{.^^-. 


1.2.3.4  ^ 


+  1^ 


5  "        2 

+ ;   (212) 

replacing  x^-x^  by  ni,  this  becomes 

/^    F(jr)(ia?  =  »  JnF(^o)+  2"A^(^o)  +  (-8--  2-)-i;2^ 

^  V  4      »  +  »  y    1  2.3 

/»»       3»«       11 »»  \  A*F(a?o)  )     .0,3. 

+  ly  -  "2-  ■*■  -3 — ^"  / 1:2:3.4  +  •••$'  ^*^^> 

the  subsequent  terms  of  which  are  easily  calculated.  In  this 
series  let  ay(Xq),  a^v(Xq),  A^vix^)  be  replaced  by  the  quantities 
which  they  represent :  for  this  purpose  let  yo>  Vu  ^2^  ^s  •  •  •  ^i^^o^ 
F(j7o),  F(^o+*)>  y(^o+2f),  F(a?o+3i), ... ;  then,  from  (207), 

AF(^o)  =  ^yo=  yi-y©;      "^ 

A*F(j?o)  =  A^i-Ayo, 
similarly  A»F(a?o)  =  ^8— 8^2  +  8^1— yo^ 


PBIOB,  VOL.  n. 


>  J 
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SO  that  from  a  geometrical  point  of  view  Vq^  Vn  y^y  Vzy  •••  *"^ 
equidistant  ordinates  of  the  curve  y  =  f(j?). 

Now  these  quantities  ^T(x^y  ^y(Xq),...  are  called  the  suc- 
cessive differences  of  p  (a?^) ;  and  in  all  eases  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding formulae  of  approximation  can  be  successfully  applied^  it 
is  necessary  that  the  values  of  these  differences  should  rapidly 
decrease;  this  circumstance  may  easily  be  verified^  and  it  is 
found  to  be  true  in  all  cases  of  tabulated  functions.  Thus^  if 
f(^)  is  a  rational  algebraical  function  of  n  dimensions^  a*f(^)  =  0. 
On  this  hypothesis  then  we  shall  deduce  from  (213)  successive 
approximate  values  to  the  definite  integral. 

Thus,  if  we  omit  all  terms  after  d?Y{x^,  we  have 

= '  ^.(«-¥+t)+».("'-t)h-».(t-?)|-  <»'»' 

Letn  =  2;       j''r(x)dx  =  ^{y^^-^^+y^};  (216) 

which  is  a  theorem  frequently  applied  in  mensuration. 

Let  n  =  4;     f''v{x)  <to  =  ^  {2yo-4yi+5y,}.  (217) 

From  (216)  may  be  deduced  a  rule,  originally  discovered  by 
Thomas  Simpson,  and  frequently  employed  in  mensuration. 

Let  the  range  x^—Xq  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  where  n  is 
an  even  number,  each  of  which  =  i ;  then  as  (216)  gives  the  value 
of  the  integral  for  any  two  consecutive  parts,  taking  the  sum  of 
all,  we  shall  have, 

jif{x)dx  =  ^{yo+4yi+y2+y2+4y8+y4+-- 

% 

Again,  if  all  terms  in  (213)  after  ^^y{Xq)  are  omitted,  we  have 

X.   '(^)''^  =  *{y4«-^2-+3--2i) 

/3n*      5n»       n<\         /     3n»      2»'      n*\ 


£ 


£ 
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Let  «  =  3 ;  then 

F(^)(^  =  -^  {yo  +  8yi  +  3y,+y3}.  (220) 

Let  n  =  4 ;  then 

\{x)dx  =  -^  {2yi-y,+2y3}.  (221) 

K  A3p(a?o)  =r  0^  as  is  the  case  when  p(a?)  =  -j^x^,  (220)  and 
(221)  give  results  strictly  accurate. 

115.]  An  approximation  may  also  be  made  by  the  following 
process,  which  assigns  certain  limits  within  which  the  true  value 
of  the  definite  integral  lies.  Let  v\x)  be  the  element-fimction 
of  the  definite  integral ;  and  let  f\x)  and  0'(j?)  be  two  other 
functions  of  ^,  the  values  of  which  are  respectively  greater  and 
less  than  t'{x),  for  every  value  of  x  within  the  range  of  integra- 
tion ;  so  that  for  every  such  value 

Moreover  let  us  take /'(a?)  and  <^'(^),  such  that  the  definite  inte- 
grals, of  which  they  are  the  element-functions,  may  be  determined: 
then  evidently,  by  the  definition  of  a  definite  integral, 

l/'i^)  ^  >  /     f'(^)  dx  >  I  '*(t/(x)  dx.  (222) 

•^ro  •^J'o  'Xo 

Let  us  investigate  by  this  method  an  approximate  value  of  the 

C\      dx  , 

definite  integral   /   r :  since  for  all  values  of  x  included 

^       h  (l-a?3)* 
within  the  range  of  integration, 

ri  >  r     >  li 

(1-^)*  (l-a?3)* 

c^    dx       r^    dx       r* 

••     /   !>/    r>/    dx; 

Jo  (1-a^y*    -^0  (i-^M    Jq 


fo  (l-a^)i     Jo  (1 

TT  /•* dx^  1 

6     Jo  (1— a? 


8\*   ^  oi 


r*    dx 

.'.     .52358 >  /   — ^^  >.5;  (228) 

Jo    (1-^3)* 

BO  that  limits  are  assigned  very  near  together  within  which  the 
value  of  the  given  definite  integral  lies. 

116.]  The  definition  g^ven  in  (200)  suggests  other  means  of 

u  2 
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obtaining  approximate  values  of  definite  integrals^  and  of  &6cer- 
taining  certain  properties  relating  to  those  values. 

Let  f'(^)  be  the  element-function  :  then  if  x^  is  greater  than 
a?Q,  and  p'(^)  does  not  change  sign  within  the  range  of  integration^ 

if(x)dx  has  the  same  sign  as  f'(^).     If  however  if{x)  changes 


sign,  the  integral  will  be  positive  or  negative,  according  as  the 
positive  or  negative  part  of  the  series  is  the  greater. 

Since,  in  the  series  on  the  right  hand  member  of  (200),  x^-^Xq, 
a?2— a?j, .. .  x^—x^_i  are  all  quantities  of  the  same  sign,  by  preli- 
minary Theorem  III  of  Vol.  I.  the  sum  of  the  series  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  sum  of  all  these  quantities  and  some  mean 
value  of  the  other  factor :  consequently 


i: 


wherein  0  denotes  an  undetermined  proper  positive  fraction. 
Then,  the  limits  of  the  value  of  the  definite  integral,  given  by 
substituting  0  and  1  severally  for  B,  are  (ar„— a?^)  p'(^o)  ^^<^ 
(a?;— ^o)  r\x^)j  between  which  the  value  of  the  definite  integral 

lies. 

The  geometrical  interpretation  of  (224)  deserves  a  passing  no- 
tice. Let  y  =  r'(^)  be  the  equation  to  the  curve  p^  pqp^  in  fig.  16 ; 
Then  as  the  definite  integral  expresses  the  area  p^  p^  m^  Mq,  and  as 
MqM^  =  d?„— d?Q,  the  equation  shews  that  the  area  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  rectangle  one  of  whose  sides  is  m^m^,  and  the  other  is  an 
ordinate  to  the  curve  corresponding  to  an  abscissa  intermediate 
to  x^  and  Xq. 

If  the  left-hand  member  of  (200)  is  determined  by  means  of  its 
indefinit^e  integral ;  then 

F(^n)-F(a:»o)   =   (X,,-XQ)T'{XQ+e{X^^XQ)},  (225) 

which  equation  has  been  already  found  in  Art.  Ill,  Vol.  I. 
If  the  rauge  x^—Xq  is  infinitesimal, 


T\x)dx=:  {x,^x^)Y(r^);  (226) 

which  is  the  first  term  of  the  series,  of  which  the  definite  integral 
is  the  sum. 

If  the  element- function  ¥^(x)  is  the  product  of  two  functions, 
f(x)  and  <l/(x),  of  which  (l)\x)  has  the  same  sign  for  all  values  of  x 
within  the  range  of  integration  ;  then 
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...  +  (^,-ar^i)f(^..i).     (227) 

Now  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  consists  of  a 

series  of  terms,  into  each  of  which  a  factor  enters,  which  is  of  the 

form  (Xj—Xi)  <t>(Xi),  and  is  always  of  the  same  sign ;  therefore  by 

Preliminary  Theorem  III,  Vol.  I., 


f 


f(x)<t>(x)dx 

=  /{^o-»-^  (^.-^o)}  /     *'(^)  ^^-  (228) 

Equation  (224)  is  evidently  a  particular  case  of  this  theorem. 

If  the  indefinite  integral  of  the  right-hand  member  can  be 
determined,  this  equation  becomes 

ry(x)<t>\x)dx  =/{^o  +  ^(^--^o)}{*(^-)-*(^o)}-       (229) 

The  following  is  an  example  of  this  theorem  ; 

/"'•  *       .         T'"     /      dx 
I    vix)dx  =  I    x¥(x)  — 

=  K+^(^«-^o)}^''{^o+^(^n-^o)}log^-     (230) 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  g  and  L  are  respectively  the  greatest 
and  the  least  values  o(f{x)  within  the  range  of  integration, 

0  /  '"<()'(^)  dx  >  I    fix)  <f>(x)dx  >  L  l<t>\x)  dx.       (231) 

These  theorems  are  frequently  of  considerable  use  in  determin- 
ing the  limits  of  value  of  a  definite  integ^l ;  and  also  in  shewing 
the  value  which  a  definite  integral  takes  for  a  particular  value  of 
a  constant  contained  in  its  element-function.     Thus  we  may  de- 

termine  the  value  of  /     — -^  — -  ,  when  a  =  »  .     On  compar- 

ing  this  with  the  formula  given  in  (228),  let  f{x)  =  -j zTm ' 

which  =  0,  when  x  =  oc  ;  and  =  ^ ,  when  a?  =  0,  so  that  the  mean 
value  of  this  factor  is  mean  between  these  quantities.     Also 


/ 


=  2  /     e-^dx  =  (-)  ;  Bee  (112),  Art.  100  ; 


(232) 
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80  that  /     T —  r=  0,  if  a  =  00  ; 

117.]  Of  the  yarious  processes  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  approximating  to  the  value  of  definite  integrals^  some 
consist  in  the  development  of  the  element-function  into  a  series, 
and  in  the  subsequent  integration  of  each  term  separately ;  in 
others,  series  are  formed,  either  by  integration  by  parts,  or  by 
some  other  method,  in  general  terms,  and  these  are  applied  to  the 
particular  element-function. 

The  following  series  was  devised  by  John  Bernoulli. 

Let  /  v\x)  dx  be  the  definite  integral  whose  value  is  required : 
then,  integrating  by  parts,  we  have 

Jx  F"(a;)  ^  =  ^  F"(a?)  ^j^r\x)  dx ; 

This  theorem  may  be  proved,  and  also  its  general  term  may  be 
found,  by  means  of  Taylor's  series ;  and  hereby  the  limits  of  the 
value  will  be  determined. 

By  Taylor's  series  we  have 

h  If'  A*" 

F(ar  +  A)  =  fW  +  F'(a7)  r-  -f  Y'\x):r-=  +  . . . -f  ^(x-^-QK) 


Let  A  be  replaced  by  —  .r, 


P(ir)  =  F(0)  +  F'(a?)  Y  -P"(J?)  T-o-  +F"'(a') 


1         '  '1.2.  '      '  '1.2.3      

SO  that  replacing  F(,r)  by    ¥\x)dx,  and  taking  the  definite  int^- 
gral  of  both  members,  we  have 
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...{-Y-ir{x-ew)^-^^—^J^;      (234) 

omitting  f(0),  because  it  disappears  in  the  definite  integral. 

118.]  Other  series  useful  for  the  present  purpose  may  also  be 
derived  from  Taylor's  Theorem. 

From  (84),  Art.  74,  Vol.  I,  we  have 

.-.    /   'v'(x)dx  =V(X,)-T(Xo) 

=  Axo)  ^»  +  J"(^„)  ^^^f^  + . .  . 

...+r{x,+0(x,-xo)}^f^;      (235) 

the  right-hand  member  of  which  rapidly  converges,  if  x^—x^  is  a 
small  quantity ;  and  if  x^^Wq  is  infinitesimal,  taking  two  terms, 
we  have 


j'\\x)  dx  =  T^{x,)  ^«  +  r(Xo)  '^'f^i       (236) 

which  is  in  fact  the  same  result  as  (225) ;  and  if  only  the  first 
term  is  taken,  the  result  is  the  same  as  (226). 

Again,  suppose  the  range  a?,— ^^  to  be  finite,  and  to  be  divided 
into  n  parts,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  f ,  so  that  x^^x^  =  ni; 
then 

r(x)dx  =  /     p  {x)dx-j-  I       Y\x)dx-\- ...  -f  /     Y'(x)dx; 

and  replacing  the  definite  integ^ls  by  their  values  in  (236),  we 
have 

\\\x)dx  =  t{F'(a?o)+F'(a?o+«)  +  ...  +  F'(j'o+(n-l)i)} 

+  j^{p'>o)  +  F>o+i)  +  ...  +  F"(aro  +  (n-l)f)};        (237) 

a  nearer  approximation  may  of  course  be  made  by  including  more 
terms  of  (235). 

119.]  We  come  now  to  a  method  of  approximate  integ^tion, 
which  may  be  very  largely,  and  indeed  almost  universally  applied. 
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It  is  called  the  method  of  integration  by  series.  And  although 
it  is  generally  inexpedient  to  expand  a  function  into  series,  yet  as 
this  may  be  a  case  where  all  other  methods  fail,  we  must  take  the 
expansion  as  the  best  possible  solution,  and  examine  it  as  closely 
as  we  can. 

The  process  suggests  itself  at  once.  Let  the  element-function 
be  expanded  into  a  series  of  terms,  such  that  each  term  may  be 
integrated  separately.  Let  these  integrations  be  effected ;  hereby 
a  new  series  is  formed,  which  is  the  value  of  the  given  integral. 
If  the  sum  of  this  series  can  be  expressed  in  general  and  finite 
terms,  that  sum  is  the  value  of  the  definite  integral ;  but  when 
this  cannot  be  found,  an  equality  will  exist  between  the  definite 
integral  and  the  series,  which  is  often  of  considerable  use,  as  to 
the  definite  integrals  and  the  series.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  if  a  series  adequately  expresses  a  function,  the  series  must  be 
convergent :  it  is  necessary  therefore  that  the  series  to  which  the 
definite  integral  is  equal  should  be  convergent :  this  will  always 
be  the  case  if  the  series,  into  which  the  element-function  is 
expanded,  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  the  variable  within  the 
range  of  integration ;  and  may  be  so,  even  when  that  series  is  not 
convergent  for  all  these  values. 

Let  f'Co?)  be  the  element-function ;  and  let  us  suppose  t\^)  to 
be  capable  of  expansion  into  a  series  of  the  form 

which  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  x  within  the  range  of  inte- 
gration ;  and  let  us  suppose  B^  to  be  the  sum  of  all  the  terms 
after  the  (m  -f  1  )th,  so  that,  the  series  being  convergent,  e„  becomes 
smaller  the  greater  m  is,  and  ultimately  is  infinitesimal  when 
m  =  00  j  then  we  have 

F»  =  WoH-«i+«*2  + -fttm  +  B^,  (288) 

... -f/  "tt^dir+/  "h^&?.       (239) 

Now,  by  (224),  j    n^dw  =z  (x^—Xq)  x  some  value  of  e^  in- 

termediate  to  those  corresponding  to  x^  and  x^-,  but  since  b^ 
becomes  infinitesimal,  when  m  becomes  infinite,  so  will  also  its 

mean  value ;  and  therefore  /  ^dx  becomes  infinitesimal  and 
must  be  neglected.     Hence 
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/  'v'{x)ds  =:  I  *UQdx+      'u^dx-hl  "ii,diP4-....        (240) 

*  *k)  •'*o  ^JPo  *^*0 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  method  of  integration. 

4  (l  +  **)*~4  ^^      2'^+».4'^    2.4.6"^   ^•l'^ 

~  r      2  5  ■*"  2.4  9       2.4.6  13  ■**   "  J;^" 
Ex.  »._(•.-*  =  ('(l-^  +  ^-jJ^^...),*. 

_  »*        1    a?*  la?' 

~  ■*      8'"''OT~r273y^'** 

120.]  If  the  element-function  is  capable  of  expansion  bj 
Maclaurin's  Theorem^  then  the  theorem  given  in  (239)  takes  the 
following  form.     Since 

^(x)  =  F'(O)  +  P"(0)  I  +  J"'(0)  ^^..^ 

•  -^^^Q)i.2.3':."(r-i) -^'^"<^")r:237:7>  <^i> 

/'*  r'(a:)  dr  =  [/(O)  a?  +  r"(0)  ^  +  f"'(0)  ^^  + . . . 

+ ''(0>  1  ot     J''  +  /"'''■' <^*>  1   g"^      ^ ^'    (242) 

When  the  series  (241)  is  convergent,  the  last  term  in  (242)  is 
infinitesimal,  and  must  be  neglected ;  in  this  case 

f\{s)dx  =  [p(0)^  +  F"(0)^  ^.,-(0)_^  +  ...]^" 

=  1/(0)  (^.-^o)  +  r"(0)  ^=^'  H-  ^"(0)  ^^'  + . . .   (248) 


121.3  A  similar  process  may  be  conveniently  adopted  when  the 
element-function  is  the  product  of  two  functions,  one  of  which  may 
be  expanded  into  a  convergent  series  by  Maclaurin's  or  some  other 
equivalent  Theorem.    Thus  suppose  p'(ar)  =  f(x)  ^\x) ;  and  that 

f(x)  =  /(0)+/'(0)f  +r(0)  ^  + ... 
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then 

/    /{^)  ^\^)dx  =  /(O)  ji>\x)dxJff'{0)  \4;{x)xdx 

j-g-^— ^j'"f(af)/'(««)afdir.     (244) 


4- 


If  the  series  (ot/(x)  is  convergent,  the  last  term  of  this  equation 
must  be  omitted ;  and  we  have 

ry{x)(t>\x)dx  =/(0)  f'\\x)dx+f{(d)  ('^^'{x)xdx 

+  -C?  r>»a^Ar+  ...      (245) 

in  which  the  original  definite  integral  is  expressed  in  a  series  of 
other  definite  integ^s  of  a  more  simple  form.  The  success  of  the 
method  indeed  depends.. gn  the  possibility  of  integrating  the 
several  terms  in  the  right-hahd  member.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  process. 

Ex.1.      /      r 

Jq  {(I-a?2)(l-e2^)}j 

_r  dx    s    1      1.3       135        ) 

"J,  (1-0^)*  (         2^^^  2.4^  ^^  2.4.6^^  ^     •  r 

Now  the  general  term  of  this  series  is  — ; ,  where  m  is 

(1-^)* 
even :  and  by  (13),  Art.  82,  if  m  is  even, 


i 


^   x'^dx     _  (m— l)(m~3)...3.1  -n . 
0(1—^)*""       m(m— 2)...4.2      2' 


BO  that  substituting  these  in  the  right-hand  member  we  have 
1  dx 


I 


0  {(l-ar»)(l-e»a?»)}* 

which  is  a  rapidly  converging  series,  if  e  is  a  small  quantity. 

As  many  examples  of  this  process  will  occur  in  the  sequel,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  others  here. 
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Section  7. — On  the  Gamma-Function,  and  allied  Definite 

Integrals. 

122.3  ^^  ^^  ^^^  most  important  definite  integrals  both  in 
itself  on  account  of  the  many  peculiar  properties  which  it  exhibits, 
and  in  its  application  and  the  definite  integrals  allied  to  it,  is 

J/»ao 
f    c"*j?*"^c/j?.     As  the  limits  of  this  integral  are  00  and  0,  it  is 
0 

evidently  a  function  of  n  only;  and  the  symbol  T(n),  devised  by 

Legendre,  has  been  of  late  ordinarily  employed  to  denote  it ;  so 

that  we  have  /•• 

r(n)  =  /    c-'ar— iflte.  (247) 

Jo 

For  this  reason  and  for  the  sake  of  a  distinctive  name,  the 
definite  integral  has  been  called  the  Oamma-function.  It  has 
also  been  called  by  Legendre  the  second  Eulerian  Integral,  because 
the  properties  of  it  were  originally  investigated  by  Euler.  I  pro- 
pose in  the  present  section  to  develope  these  properties  in  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  function,  so  far  as  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  a 
general  elementary  treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus. 

The  definition  of  the  Gamma-function  is  the  definite  integral 
given  in  (247),  and  the  properties  of  it  will,  at  first  at  least,  be 
deduced  firom  this  integral,  n,  which  is  the  subject- variable,  is 
called  the  argument  of  the  function. 

The  following  are  other  and  equivalent  forms  of  the  Gamma- 
function,  and  are  derived  from  (247)  by  transformation. 

(1)  For  c'  substitute  x;  then 

Tin)  =j['(logif"'fl&r.  (248) 

(2)  For  X*  substitute  x ;  then 

r(n)  =-  /    c—^rfr;  (249) 

n  jQ 

so  that  the  definite  integrals  g^ven  in  (248)  and  (249)  are  defini- 
tions of  the  Gamma-function,  as  well  as  (247).  Poisson  investi- 
gated the  properties  of  it  in  the  form  (247),  and  Legendre  in  the 
form  (248). 

The  following  is  also  evident,  and  is  a  theorem  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  /••  r  (n^ 

J     e"^  a?-i  rfr  =  ^ ;  (250) 

X  2 
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ft  particular  case  of  this  equation^  viz.  when  n  is  positive  and 
integral^  lias  been  proved  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  98. 

123.3  In  the  first  place  I  propose  to  shew  that  T(n),  as  defined 
by  (247)^  is  finite  and  determinate  for  all  positive  values  of  n. 
For  this  purpose  let  the  definite  integral  be  divided  into  the 
three  following  integrals,  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  it ; 

Jo  Jq  ^i 

/to 
c-*a?— *da?,    (251) 

where  i  is  an  infinitesimal,  and  ^^  is  a  finite  quantity,  to  which  a 
convenient  value  will  be  given.  As  to  the  first  of  these  three 
integ^rals,  by  (228)  we  have 

Jq  Jo  La  Jq         n 

which  is  an  infinitesimal.  As  to  the  second  integral,  the  limits 
of  integration  are  finite,  and  the  element-function  does  not  be- 
come infinite  within  the  rang^;  consequently  the  definite  inte- 
gral is  finite  and  determinate.  As  to  the  third  integral,  let  a^^  be 
that  value  of  x  for  which,  and  for  all  quantities  greater  than 
which,  e"*  is  less  than  a?"(*+^^;  so  that 


'I 
1 

<  — ; 

which  is  a  finite  quantity ;  and  consequently  the  whole  definite 
integral  denoted  by  r  (w)  is  finite  and  determinate. 

As  to  a?i ;  we  must  shew  that  our  hypothesis  of  its  value  is 
possible;   we  have  assumed  c"*i  to  be  less  than  J7i~("+^);   and 

therefore,  taking  logarithms,  ^ — ^ —  is  greater  than  n-f-l ;  and 

this  is  possible  because  , =  00,  when  ^  =  1 ;    =  e,  when 

;r  =  e,  and  this  is  the  minimum  value ;  =  00,  when  <r  =  00. 

r  (n)  is  also  a  positive  quantity  because  all  the  values  of  the 
element-function  vrithin  the  range  of  integration  are  positive. 

It  is  evidently  a  continuous  function  of  n ;  because  as  n  con- 
tinuously varies,  the  values  of  the  definite  integral  will  also  con- 
tinuously vary.  The  continuity  of  the  function  may  also  be 
demonstrated  by  means  of  the  «-difierential  of  it. 
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Thus,  differentiating  (247)  with  respect  to  n, 

^^p!^  =  r  e"'  log  X  ^--1  dx ;  (252) 

on         Jo 

which  is  evidently  determinate  for  all  values  of  x  within  the 

range  of  integ^tion ;  and  consequently  r  (n)  varies  continuously 

as  n  varies  continuously. 

124.3  ^^  following  are  some  values  of  r  (n)  corresponding  to 
particular  values  of  the  argument. 

(1)  Let  n  be  negative ;  then^  if  or^  is  a  positive  finite  quantity^ 

r(-«)=jr%-..— ^  =  ("9^+jr"9#.  (258) 

Now,  giving  approximate  values  to  these  two  latter  integrals 

by  means  of  the  theorem  contained  in  (228),  if  ^  is  a  positive 

proper  fraction,  and  ^2  ^  ^  value  of  x  intermediate  to  Xi  and  00, 

we  have,  r       \  nxj      g-«, 

r(-n)  =  e-^'i -4-  — rvi 

=  00 .  (254) 

(2)  Let  n = 0;  then,  employing  the  same  symbols  and  theorems, 

t(Y\  —  /*'*  ^"*  ^      /"*  ^^'^ 

Jq  X  J^         X 


'0  *  •'*! 


=  ^-"  log  (§)  +  «_ 

=  00.  (255) 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  definition  of  r  (n)  g^ven  in  (247)  is 
applicable  only  when  n  is  a  positive  quantity.  It  will  appear 
hereafter  that  another  definition  may  be  given  of  the  function 
which  will  place  it  on  a  wider  basis,  and  will  not  exclude  all 
except  positive  values  of  n. 

(3)  Letn  =  1;  then 

/•flO 

r(l)  =  /    e''dx  =  1.  (256) 

(4)  Let  n  =  2 ;  then 

/•oo 

r(2)  =  /    e~*xdx 

=  1.  (257) 

Taking  these  values  in  connection  with  (252),  we  can  determine 
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the  general  course  of  the  value  of  the  Gkunma-function ;  or  in 
other  words  we  can  trace  the  curve  y  =  t(x). 

Expressing  the  equation  (252)  in  the  following  manner, 

^^dT  "^J     ^"*^^g^^"""^^^-/^«"''loff(-)^""^*«?>   (258) 

it  appears  that  — ^-1 — -  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  two  definite 

integrals,  which  are  necessarily  positive ;   the  former  of  which 

increases,  and  the  latter  decreases,  as  n  increases :  therefore     .\ 

dnr 

is  positive,   and  r(n)  has  a  minimum  value  corresponding  to 

that  value  of  n  for  which    '        =0.     It  is  clear  then  that  r(n) 

has  one  minimum  value ;  and  since  r  (0)  =r  00,  r(l)  =  1,  r(2)  =  1, 
that  minimum  must  correspond  to  a  value  of  n  greater  than  1 
and  less  than  2;  and  the  minimum  value  of  r(n)  is  less  than  ]. 
Also,  beyond  that  value,  r  (n)  increases  as  n  increases ;  and 
r  (n)  =  00  ,  when  n  =  00  . 

125.3  In  (250)  let  n  be  replaced  by  m-fn,  and  let  a  be  re- 
placed by  1  +  ^>  where  j?  is  a  new  variable  independent  of  x ;  then 

r  e-(i+.)«^m4.i..i  ^  ^  ^y^'^;^^)  .  (259) 

Jq  (l4-xr)'»+*  ^       ^ 

Let  both  members  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by  xr""*,  and 
let  the  xr-integral  be  taken  between  the  limits  00  and  0 ;  then 

/    dzj    c-(i+')«-?«-^a?-+*-^(te=  r(w-hn)/    -l—^.  (260) 

Now,  as  X  and  z  are  independent  variables,  the  order  of  the  in^ 
teg^tions  may  be  changed ;  and  consequently  we  have  from  the 
left-hand  member  of  (260), 


'    dzi    e- 

0  •'o 


=  /    e^'x'^-^dx      e''"'(xzy-^d.xz 


0  -^0 

=  r(m)r(n); 
substituting  which  in  (260),  and  replacing  z  by  x,  we  have, 

a?"~^  dx         r  (m)  r  (n) 
^0    (l-f^)"*"^*       r(w-fw)  ^      ^ 

In  this  process  no  restriction  has  been  put  on  the  values  of  m 
and  n,  except  that  they  are  positive  quantities. 
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The  integral  in  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  has  been 
called  by  Legendre  the  first  Eulerian  Integral  and  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  its  relation  to  the  Gamma-function.  It  is 
evidently  a  function  of  two  parameters  m  and  n,  and  has  been 
denoted  by  the  symbol  B(m,n),  being  called  the  Beta-function. 
So  that  for  the  definition  of  this  function  we  have 

•  /        X       r    ^""^^'27         r(m)r(n)  .o^„. 

B(m,n)  =  /    -T -rr-z  =  —: ^  •  (^o4) 

If  in  the  definite  integral  x  is  replaced  by  - ,  then 

Jo  (i+^r-*-*  ""/o  (i4-^r+"' 

.'.  B(m,n)  =  B(n,m)  =  /    -= =  / --;    (263) 

80  that  the  value  of  the  Beta-function  is  unaltered  by  the  inter- 
change of  m  and  n.  This  theorem  might  also  have  been  inferred 
from  the  symmetry  with  respect  to  m  and  n  of  the  last  member 
of  (262). 

As  the  Beta-function  is  a  function  of  two  variables  m  and  n, 
it  evidently  represents  a  surface ;  and  if  x,  y,  z  are  the  coordinates 
to  any  point  on  it, 

T(a:)T(y) 
z  =  B(x,  y)  =     )  ^   ^^'; 

and  the  general  course  of  the  surface  may  be  traced  from  the 
previously  known  values  of  the  Oanmia-function. 

126].  The  following  are  other  and  equivalent  forms,  of  the 
Beta-function,  being  derived  from  (262)  by  transformation. 

(1)     B(m,  n)  =  / 


/o    (1  +  0?)"'+* 

"Jo  (1  +  xr""*  "^Ji  (1  -f ^r-^' 


In  the  second  of  these  latter  integrals  let  x  be  replaced  by-  ; 

X 

. 


**'^°   .',    (1  +  x)"^'  -Jo  (Tm 


in  which  m  and  n  enter  symmetrically,  and  consequently  we  have 
another  proof  of  (268). 
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(2)     Let  if,  in  (268),  be  replaced  by  e^-l ;  then 

B(m,n)«y    (e^-l)— »e-^«*— »)'44r  (265) 

(^-1)— 1  e-C-^-D'iir.  (266) 


i 


0 


(8)     In  (268)  let  ar  be  replaced  by  ^^  >  ^^^^ 

nim,n)  s  /  V-Ul-^)*"*di?  =  r^— »(l-4?)— »dir;  (267) 

which  ii  a  definite  integral  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of 
Probal)ilitio«. 

(4)  In  (267)  let  x  be  replaced  by  -;  then 

B(m,n)  -jf^ ^^^-1^ (268) 

.-.     /    ^— »(fl-^)""*^  =  a-+«-iB(m,n)  (269) 

•'0 

^  ^m^,-ir(m)r(n)  ^^70) 

r(m+n) 

(5)  In  (267)  let  ^  be  replaced  by  (sin  0)^ ;  then 

n{m,n)  szzf  (8ind)*"-nco8^)*-~*«'^-  (^71) 

•  0 

All  thoto  valuot  of  B(fii.n)  are  of  course  equivalents  of—, — ■ — ' 

ainoe  thin  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Beta-  and  the 
Oamma-funotions ;  and  since  by  it  the  Beta-function  may  be 
exprefwiMl  in  terms  of  the  Qamma-function,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
oonsider  BO])aratoly  the  properties  of  both^  so  that  we  shaU  hence- 
forth investigate  the  properties  of  only  the  Ghunma-function. 

127.]  The  first  fundamental  theorem  of  the  Gkunma-function. 
By  (261)  and  (363), 

r(m)r(ii)  _  f*   x^-^^ds    . 

r(m  +  *i)"/o    (l+x)~+-^ 
Thffefore  if  m  a  1,  in  which  case  r(Bi)  s  r(l)  =  1, 


T(m)     _  r      dx 
(n +!)""/♦    (l+4P)-^* 


1;  (272) 


.\    r(n  +  l)  =  »r(»).  (273) 

Tlu»  i«  the  firil  iuiidamental  theorem  of  tlie  6amma-fnncti<m. 
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The  following  theorems  are  deductions  from  it. 

(1)  Let  »— 1,  11— 2,  n— 3, ...  n— m,  be  successively  sub- 
stituted for  n  in  (273) ;  then 

r(n)  =  (n— .l)r(»— 1) 

=  (n-l)(n-2)r(n-2) 
=  (n-l)(»-2) . . .  {n^m)  r(n-m).         (274) 
And  replacing  n  by  n+ m 

r(fi+m)  =  (n+w— l)(n-fm-^2)...(n-f  l)nr(n):  (275) 

so  that  T(n-j-m)  depends  on  r(n).  Consequently  if  the  value  of 
r(n)  is  known  for  all  values  of  n  comprised  between  0  and  1,  or 
between  1  and  2,  or  generally  between  any  two  numbers  the 
difference  between  which  =  1,  the  value  of  the  function  will  be 
known  for  other  real  values  of  the  argument. 

(2)  If  in  (274)  n  is  an  integral  as  well  as  positive  number, 

r(n)  =  (n-.l)(n..2)...8.2r(2) 
=  (n-l)(n-2)...3.2.1r(l) 
=  (n-l)(n-2)...  3.2.1,  (276) 

since  by  (256),  r(l)  =  1.  So  that  if  n  is  a  positive  integral 
number,  r(n)  is  the  product  of  all  integral  numbers  from  1  to 
n— 1,  both  inclusive.  For  this  reason  r(n)  has  been  called  the 
factorial  function.  Thus  r(n)  is  known  for  all  positive  integral 
numbers. 

(8)     If  n  =  0,  then  from  (272), 

r(0)  =  f 

=  00  ,  since  r(l)  =  1 ; 

which  confirms  the  theorem  given  in  (255). 

Hence  also  we  have  a  particular  form  of  B(m,  n)  which  deserves 
notice.     Let  m  =  n  =  a  positive  integer ;  then 

/      X       {r(n)}* 
B(n,n)  =  ^  ;^'[ 

'        r(2n) 

_  lg.2^3^...(n-l)»     '• 
"  1.2.3. ...(2n  —  l) 

_     1      1.2.8... (n-1) 
*"  2—1  1.3.5...  (2n-l)' 

The  particular  form  of  the  Gamma-function  given  in  (276) 
leads  to  another  definition  of  it  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  of 
considerable  use.     From  (248)  we  have 
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r(n)  =  /   (log-)      dx; 
and  since  log  (-)  =  m  (1  —  x^^  when  m  =  00  ; 

T{n)  =  /    m*"^  (1  —  ^-)*"'*dir,  when  m  =  00  . 
Let  J?  be  replaced  by  a?* :  then 

r(n)  =  m*  /   (1— ^)*"'^a?"*"'^da?,  when  m  =  00 ; 

=  m*B(m,  n), 

^  r(w)r(n)      . 
=r  m*  -;   ^   \^ ,  when  m  =  00  . 

1.2.3...  (m — 1)  ,  /rt-wx 

=  •-, — --^T — 7-^^ ~T  m*,  when  m  =  oe  ,       (277) 

fi(n+l)...(n-hm— 1)      '  >       v      / 

if  fit  and  n  are  integers.  This  equivalent  has  been  taken  by 
Gauss  as  the  definition  of  the  (Tamma-function ;  and  from  it  he 
has  derived  in  his  celebrated  memoir*  all  the  properties  of  the 
function. 

128.]  I  may  in  passing  observe  that  (273)  may  be  deduced  by 
integration  by  parts  from  the  definite  integral  which  defines  r(n); 


=     — c"*a?*       +n  I    c'^x*" 


dx 


=  »r(«); 

because  n  being  positive,  the  integrated  part  vanishes  at  both 
limits.  And  if  n  is  also  an  integer,  we  shall  derive  by  successive 
integration  the  theorem  given  in  (276) ;  viz., 

r(n)  =  («-l)(n-2)...3.2.1. 
And  I  may  also  observe  that  this  being  the  case,  if  m  and  n  are 
both  integers,  (262)  may  be  proved  as  follows  by  indefinite  inte- 
g^tion ; 


Jo    (14-^)"'-'* 


"■  L     m-fn-l(l4-^)~+'-^Jo   "^m-hn-iyo    (1 4-^)"'-*'*-* 

*  Coromentationes  recentiores  Societatis  Scientianim  Gottingensis ;  Vol.  I, 
Gottingen,  18 12. 
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Jo   (l  +  ^r+*  ■"  wH-n-iyo 


(;i-])(n-2)...3.2.1  r       dx 


\Jci 


(i»4.n-l)(m  +  n-2)...(m  +  l)yo    (l-fa?)«'+i 

_  (n-l)(n-2)...3.2.1 

""  (wi-f  n— l)(w-f  n— 2) ...  (m  +  l)m 

_  (n-l)(n-2)...2.1.(m~l)(m-2)...2.1 
■"        (»»4.n-l)(m+n-2) 2.1 

__  r(m)r(«) 
~  T{m  +  n) 

Ab  the  risk  of  error  is  great  in  a  subject  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
as  the  evaluation  of  definite  integrals,  it  is  expedient  to  verify 
the  theorems,  whenever  verification  is  possible.  Thus,  although 
in  the  general  theorem  given  in  (262),  m  and  n  are  not  necessarily 
integral  numbers,  yet  the  preceding  process  proves  the  truth  of 
the  theorem  when  they  are  integers. 

129.3  S^oi^<l  fundamental  theorem  of  the  Oamma-function. 
In  (262),  let  m+n  =  1;  then 

'-^dx 


=  -7-^ ,  by  reason  of  (72)  Art.  94 ;  (278) 

sm»7r      "^  ^     '  ^       ' 

which  is  the  second  fundamental  theorem  of  the  6amma-i\mction. 
It  is  subject  to  no  other  condition  than  that  n  and  1  —  n  are  both 
positive  numbers :  so  that  n  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows  that  if  the  value  of  r(n)  is  known 

for  all  values  of  n  from  0  to  ^,  it  is  also  known  for  all  values  of 

n  from  o  ^  1"     -^^^  consequently  from  this  theorem  taken  in 

connection  with  the  first  general  theorem  we  learn  that  if  the 
value  of  r(n)  is  known  for  all  values  of  n  between  two  numbers 

whose  difference  is  ^,  it  is  also  known  for  all  other  values  of  n. 

The  following  are  deductions  from  the  preceding. 
(1)     Since    nr(n)  =  r(n-f  1), 

r(l  +  w)r(l-n)  =  -^^^.  (279) 

y  2 
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(2)    Let  »  =  Ij  then  from  (278), 

In  tills  equation  let  x  be  replaced  by  ^ ;  then 

r(i)  =  2/%-<te  =/"  e-rf»  =  ,r*;  (280) 

which  value  has  been  already  found  in  (114),  Art.  1(K). 

This  may  be  determined  from  (262)  without  the  intervention 

of  (278).    Thus  in  (262)  let  m  =  n  =  ^;  then 

V\V\    =Jo    «i(l+ar) 

=  2  /    = — -J ,  if  ^  is  replaced  by  a?*. 


=  ir: 


••     '•(5)=»»- 


(8)    In  (278)  let  n  be  saccessively  replaced  by 
12     8        n-2     n-1 


>       y       1  •  •  •  > 

n    n    n  n  n 


then  we  have 

r(i)r(^)=-L-, 


sm- 
11 

'n-2^ 


^n'     \    n    '         .  2ir 


sin — 
n 


r('izl)r(l)=«..JL_; 
>    n    /     >n^        .   (n— l)ir 


sm 


n 

then  taking  the  products  of  all  the  right-hand  members  and  of  all 
the  left-hand  members  separately,  we  have 

sm-sm —  ...  sm-^ — 

n       n  n 

Now,  by  (52),  Art.  64,  Vol,  I.,  substituting  2n  for  n,  we  have 
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,  ~     =  (a?*— 2^co8-  -f  1 )  (^— 2j?cob —  4- 1)  ... 

...(^-2^co8^^!^^^  +  l).     (282) 

In  this  equation  let  -f  1  and  —1  be  successively  substituted  for 
x\  then 

11  =  2*"^  f  1  —  cos  -  j  f  1  —  cos  — j  (1  —  cos  — ) . . . 

...(l^cos^^^^^ii!^);     (288) 
n  =  2*"^(l  +  cos-)  (l+cos— )  (l+cos  — )... 

...(l+cos^?^);     (284) 

therefore^  taking  the  product  of  these  two  and  extracting  the 
square  root^ 

2.   .    Ts  .   2w   .    oif        ,    (n — l)ir  /ooex 

"^  sin  -  sm —  sin  —  . . .  sm  ^ ^ ;  (285) 

n       n         n  n 

so  that  substituting  in  the  denominator  of  (281)^  and  extracting 
the  square  root^ 

jl)r(^)...rC^)^^^.  (286) 

180.]  The  form  of  the  preceding  equation  suggests  the  means 

/n+l 
logr(ar)d!r. 

Let  us  first  consider  /  log  T{x)dx,  and  suppose  the  range  of  into- 

Jo 

gration  to  be  1— »,  where  i  =  -  and  is  an  infinitesimal;  so  that 

the  value  of  logr(a?)  at  the  inferior  limitj  being  00 ,  may  be  ex- 
cluded; then,  if  n  =  00 , 

J\ogv(x)dx  =  |logr(i)  -f  logr(~)  +logr (-)  +  ... 

...^Iogr(!^)}l 
=  {^log2^-^logn}i 

=  jz  log  2v,  when  n  =  00  • 

•■'    riogr(x)dx  =  |log2ir.  (287) 
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\ogT{x)dxssj  \ogT(x)dX'^  I      logr(j?)£fr 

1  /''» 

^  2^og2ir'^J    logr(d?-f  l)dlr 

=  ^log2ir4-/    logxdx-^J   logT(x)dx. 

.-.   y       logr(j?)£fr  =  glog2w+n(log»-l).  (288) 

181.]  As  a  primary  object  of  this  research  however  is  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  r(ii)  for  all  positive  values  of  n^  we 
must  investigate  other  general  properties  of  the  function^  so  as  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  two  former  general  theorems.  They 
are  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  values  of  T(n),  when  the 
values  are  known  for  all  numbers  lying  between  two  numbers^  the 

difference  between  which  is  ^;   but  they  fail  to  give  the  latter 

values.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  too  we  shall  be  led  to  some 
new  and  important  theorems  of  the  Gkmma-function^  and  to 
another  proof  of  Gkiuss^s  definition  of  it. 

Taking  the  n-differential  of  the  Gamma-function,  as  in  (252), 

we  have  ^  r  (n\        T* 

^4^  =  /    e-'x^-nog^dx.  (289) 

an         Jo 

Now  by  an  artifice  due,  I  believe,  to  M.  Cauchy*,  which  is  of 
great  use  in  the  evaluation  of  definite  integrals,  we  may  replace 
log  X  by  any  definite  integral  which  is  equivalent  to  it ;  and  if 
the  limits  of  this  equivalent  are  constant,  the  order  of  the  inte- 
grations is  arbitrary;  and  they  may  consequently  be  taken  in 
that  which  is  most  convenient  to  the  problem. 

Thus,  since  i         /•» 

-  =   /    e-"dz; 

X  Ja 


Jl       X  Jo  Ji 

logo?  =  / 


•  e-'  —  «-" 


z 
replacing  log  j?  in  (289)  by  this  value,  we  have 

d.    _   ^ 


dz  ;  (290) 


an  Jq  Jq  z 

=y     —  |^"7    e^''x'"-^dx^l    e-(^+')*^— irfrK  (291) 

*  Exercises  d' Analyse^  tome  II,  p.  379.    Paris,  1841. 
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c"'a?*"^  dx  ^  T  (n),  by  the  definition  of  the  Oamma- 

fiinction;  and  by  (250),  /    c"(i+')«^*-idir  =  ^f  ^^\  ;   so  that 

Jo  (1-hr)* 

substituting  these  in  (291),  and  placing  r  (n)  outside  the  sign  of 

integration,  we  have 

^^ -<»'/"  I'- <rR-4"         <-' 

and  dividing  both  sides  by  r  (n). 


d.\ogT(n)  _  r  i_,  1       Idz 

dn  Jo     \  (1  +zY  )  z  ' 


(298) 


Let  the  n-integral  of  this  equation  be  taken  for  the  limits  n 
and  1 ;  then,  bearing  in  mind  that  r(l)  =  l,  so  that  logr(l)  =  0, 

This  equation  may  be  simplified.      For,  if  n  =  2,  r  (2)  =  1, 
and  log  r  (2)  =  0  :  accordingly 


o=ri 


-. ,  a+z)-*-i\+z)-'\dz, 

,      ,       "^  log(l+-r)  S  z' 


.-.      logr(n) 

=  [' {il+z)-'-il+z)-^Mn-l)z(l+z)-^  ^^^^-^y{%95) 
To  simplify  this ;  let  1  +  2r  =  c*' ;  then 

logr(»)  =jr"|(n-l)e-»^''YleC|7-  (^96) 

Hence,  taking  the  n-differential, 

132.^  These  equations  lead  to  another  fundamental  theorem  of 
the  Gamma-function,  which  was  discovered  by  Gkuss,  and  is 
given  by  him  in  his  previously  cited  memoir.  The  theorem  is 
more  commonly  called  the  third  fundamental  theorem  of  the 
Gramma-function ;  and  is  useful  in  reducing  the  number  of  par- 
ticular values  of  the  ftmction  which  must  be  determined  by 
direct  calculation. 
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Let  the  value  of  (293)^  when  n  =  1^  be  —  B;  so  that 

the  quantity  being  negative^  because^  when  n  =  1^  r  (n)  decreasoB 
as  n  increases ;  then 

dn  Jo     (1  +  ^      (1+^)*)  z  ^      ^ 

Let  1-f  2r  be  replaced  by  -;  then 

ll^lW  ^  J^^  r7'"'dz.  (800) 

dn  Jo      1—^ 

2  2  r 1 

Let  n  be  succesaively  replaced  byn+-,n-f-,  ...  n  -f ; 

and  let  the  sum  of  (SOO)  and  of  all  these  several  terms  be  taken ; 
then 

^log{r(«)r(»+l)r(«+?)...r(«+r:=l)} 

if  r  is  replaced  by  2f . 

Also,  let  n  be  replaced  by  rn  in  (300) ;  then 

rf.log r  (rn)  PI — xr"-»  .  ,«^o, 

V-^ — '  =:  —r^-^-rl    -:= dt;  (302) 

dn  Jo     1— r 

and  subtracting  this  from  (301),  we  have 
a         r(n)r(nH-l)...r(n-f^)         ^  ^ 

1-rT 
lo 
=  — rlogr.  (303) 

Let  the  definite  integral  of  this  equation  be  taken  for  the  limits 
SI  and  - ;  then,  since  by  (286), 

'     '(i)r(5)r(?)..r{^)=^', 


"'['"Kn:^], 
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r(n)r(n+-)r(n+-)...r(n  +  ^) 


r-l      1     ^ 
—tn 


=  (2ir)  «   r2       r(rn);  (304) 

which  is  the  third  ftmdamental  theorem  of  the  Gamma-function. 
The  following  are  particular  forms  of  this  general  theorem. 

Let  r=2;  r(w)r  (n-h  ^) -=  2^r(2n);         (805) 

let  r^8;  r(n)r  (n+ |)  r(n-f  |)  =  ^?^r(8n);         (306) 

consequently^  if  n  «r  - ,  from  (305)  we  have  r  y^j  =  w*,  as  we 

have  determined  several  times  heretofore. 

We  have  said  that  the  theorem  is  useful  for  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  values  of  r(ii),  which  must  be  foimd  by  direct  cal- 
culation.    In  illustration  of  this^  suppose  that  the  values  of  r(n) 

are  required  for  all  arguments  at  an  interval  of  i  th  between  two 

successive  integers.     By  the  first  general  theorem  these  values 

depend  on  those  of  r(n)  at  an  interval  of  ^  th  between  0  and  1 ; 

that  is,  on  r  (^) ,  rU),  r(g),  r(g),  r(g).  Ofthese  the  third, 

viz.  r  y-^j,  =  r(s)  =  't**  and  is  known.     Also,  by  the  second 
general  theorem,  we  have 


sin^ 


2ir 


And  by  (805),  if  »  =  |,    r  (1)  r  (|)  =  2»w*r(|).  (309) 

Consequently  if  r  f  -  j  is  known,  all  the  others  are  known.  In  other 

similar  cases  the  number  of  the  values  of  the  Gkmima-function, 
which  must  be  determined  by  direct  arithmetical  summation,  may 
be  reduced  by  means  of  the  theorem  contained  in  (304). 
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183.]  We  now  come  to  the  investigation  of  series  for  the  direct 
calculation  of  logr(«).     Returning  to  (297)  we  have, 

.    (PhgTJn)  _  r  ye-'" 


0 

00 


Jo 

/•to 

- -L       1  1  1 

"  n»"^(»  +  l)^"*"(«  +  2)2'^(n4-3)«'*"-  -^  ^^^ 

and  this  is  evidently  a  convergent  series  for  all  values  of  n,  except 
negative  integers. 

Let  us  take  the  n-integral  of  (311),  between  the  limits  n  and 
1 ;  then  as  from  (297)  and  (298)  we  have 

iJ^)  ,„k„  „  =  „  =  (-  1^  _  jll,|.,  =  -.,,3.», 

therefore 

ii^>..  =  (l-lK(l-iA.>(l-ji5)....  (MB, 

the  right-hand  member  being  a  convergent  series,  e  is  called 
Euler's  Constant,  and  is  of  greater  importance  in  analytical  in- 
vestigations than  any  other  constant  except  those  denoted  by  tt 
and  e;  the  analytical  value  of  it  is  given  in  (312) ;  the  numerical 
value  will  be  determined  hereafter. 

Let  us  again  take  the  n-integral  of  (313)  between  the  limits 
n  and  1 ;   then,  as  r(n)  =  1,  when  n  =  1,  and  logr (n)  =  0, 

logr(n)  =  -B(n-l)  +  (-^j logj)  +  [—^ ^og-^) 

.   /»— 1     1      n-\-2\  .„,  .^ 

+  (-3 l<^ff-^)+  •••  •  (31^) 

In  this  series  let  n  =  2 ;   then,  since  log  r  (2)  =  log  1=0, 

.  =  (i-logf)  +  (l-log|)  +  (|-log|)-,...;    (315) 

multiplying  which  by  (n— 1),  and  subtracting  from  (314),  we 
have 
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9,  n.  ^  n  J_  1 

logr(n)  =  (»-l)logj-log--h(«-l)log^-log-y-  + 

H-(n-l)log-^ '""^^ +••••    (^^^) 

Let  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  after  the  mth  in  this  series 
=  log  (1  -h  t) ;  where  i  =  0,  when  m  =  oo ;  then 

logr(«)  =  (n-1) logy -logy -h(»-l)log^-log^y-  +  ... 

+  (n-l)log-^^ log-^^r:; +log(l+t);  (817) 

/x  1.2.3...m(m4-l)»"i       /^      ^      ,  .     ^ 

1.2.3  ...  (m-1)  ^.^  ^j^^^  ^  ^  ^        ^g^gj 


«(«+l)(n-f  2) ...  (n-fw— 1) 

This  is  Gauss^  definition  of  T(n),  and  is  the  equivalent  which 
has  already  heen  proved  in  Art.  127. 

From  (315)  we  have  the  following  value  of  E ; 

E  =:---|---|--4....4. logm,  when  m  =  oo  .      (319) 

The  numerical  value  of  e  may  be  determined  by  this  series ;  but 
the  calculation  is  very  long  and  laborious. 

134.]  The  calculation  of  r  {n). 

In  (311)  let  71  + 1  be  substituted  for  n ;  then 

rf21ogr(n4-l)  _       1  1  1 

dn^  ""  (n-f  l)2"^(n  +  2)2'*"  (n+8)«  "*■••'' 

,      dMogr(w4-l) 
dnr 

=  (-ri.2.3...(r-l)|^,  +  ^^  +  ^3-+...|;(820) 
Also  for  the  sake  of  conciseness  let 

8r=  p:-h-2^+  3^4-....  (321) 

Now  applying  Maclaurin^s  Theorem  to  log  r(l  -|-  n)  =  p(n),  say; 

F(0)  =  0,  since  r(l)  =  1  ;    p'(n)  =  li!^i£(l±l).  therefore 

cm 

1^(0)  =  -E,  by  (312) ;  and  f"(0),  ...  are  given  by  (320),  so  that 

|f2  mS  m4 

logr(l-j»)  =-  EnH-s,y  ^^-q   -^^^-^^"'^      (^**) 


Z  2 
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this  series  however  is  not  sufficiently  convergent  for  purposes  of 
calculation. 

n*         fl^         jl* 

Since  however   log  (1-fn)  =  n  — o"+"q —  X"^  "' ' 
therefore  by  addition, 

logr(l  +  n) 

--loga  +  n)  +  (l^E)^+(8,-l) ^-(83-!)^  +  ...,   (323) 

which  is  a  series  sufficiently  convergent.     Also  another,  more 
convergent,  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

Replace  n  by  — »;  then  logr(l— n) 


n  ,.  «*  ^n^ 


=  -log(l-»)-(l-B)j-+(8j-l)y +(83-1)^  +  ...;    (324) 

and  subtracting  this  from  (323),  we  h^ve 
logr(l  +  n) —log  r  (1  — n) 

=  log^+2|(l-E)J-(8,-l)^-(s,-l)~...|.  (325) 

Now,  by  (279),  logp(l  4.n)  +  logr(l--.n)  =  log  -^;  there- 
fore, adding  this  to  (325),  and  dividing  the  result  by  2,  we  have, 

logr(l+ii)  =  Tilog-, h  Tzlog-z 1-(1— e)t 

6    V   T^  /       2    **  em  WIT      2    ^l-\-n  1 

^(S3-l)^-(85-l)y-.-..(326) 

Since  now  it  is  only  necessary,  as  before  observed,  to  calculate 
r(«)  for  all  values  of  »  between  two  numbers  whose  difference  is 

^,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the  preceding  formula  for  all 

•  1 

values  of  n  between  0  and  ^ ;  or  by  reason  of  the  third  fiinda- 

^  1 

mental  theorem,  between  0  and  a  quantity  less  than  - ;  thus,  as 

n  is  a  small  quantity,  (326)  will  give  the  required  value  with  great 
facility.     These  are  also  convenient  numbers,  because  they  give 
those  values  of  r(ii)  near  to  which  it  has  its  minimum  value. 
It  is  necessary  however  to  determine  the  value  of  e. 

Let  «=  1  in  (326);  then  log  r(l+n)  =  logr(2)  =  0;  and 

-log-j _- — L.  =  -logrr,  when  /i  =  1  :  so  that 

2    *'(l-|-n)sm«ir       2    ®2'  ' 
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1-E=  |log2  +  l(S3-l)-f  l(85-l)H-i(S7-l)4-...;  (327) 

whence  it  is  found  that  e  =  .57721566 ;  (328) 

which  is  the  arithmetical  value  of  Euler's  Constant*. 

135.^  We  may  also  hereby  determine  the  value  of  n  for  which 
r(l  H-^)  is  a  minimum^  and  thus  complete  the  remarks  as  to  the 
course  of  the  function  made  in  Art.  124. 

When  r(l  +  »)  is  a  minimum^ =  0;  and  consequently 

'  ^^y'   '^^^  =0.  Nowtaking  then-differential  of  (323),  we  have 

0  =  -  j^+l-E-f  (Sa-l)n-(83-l)n2  +  (S4-l)n^..; 

and  if  the  coefficients  are  calculated,  it  will  be  found  by  a  process 
of  approximation  that  n  lies  between  .4  and  .5 ;  and  that 

l-f»  =  1.461632 (329) 

We  can  also  hence  deduce  an  expression  for  the  sum  of  a  series 
of  terms  in  harmonic  progression :  for,  from  (300)  we  have. 


dn  Jq      \—z 


0 


=  /    {\-\-2-\-z^'\-  ...-\-z'^  ^jrf^r,  if  wis  an  integer; 

=  14.1  +  1+      +-1-;  (330) 

1^2  ^3^      ^n-l'  ^       ' 

which  gives  an  analytical  expression  for  the  sum  of  the  harmonic 


series.  ^ may  of  course  be  replaced  by  either  of  its 

values  given  in  Art.  131. 

136.^  If  we  accept  Gauss'  definition  of  the  Gamma-function, 
given  in  (277),  the  fundamental  theorems  may  be  deduced  from 
it ;  thus  we  have 

,  ^  1.2,3  ...  (w— 1)  ^      , 

r(n)    =   -; =-- ^r; ; TT  ^ ^  ^hcU  W    =    00  ; 

'       «(n  +  l)(n  +  2)...(n  +  m— 1) 

.-.  r(n4-l)  =  ,      Vw  ^  '  ox^"^ T ^^      x^""- S  when m = oo ;  (331) 
^         '       (n-hl)(»+2)...(n  +  m) 

*  On  certain  discrepancies  existing  in  the  calculated  values  of  E,  see  an 
Artide  by  Oettinger,  Crelle's  Journal,  Vol.  LX.  p.  375. 
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r(n-hl)  nm  , 

•  •      rf^\    =  irrr;;  =  **>  ^^®°  m  =  » ; 

r(n)  n  +  f» 

.-.     r(n  +  l)  =nr(n);  (382) 

which  is  the  first  fundamental  theorem  of  the  Gamma-ftmction. 
Again^  replacing  n  by  — »  in  (331), 

,1       X  1.2.3...  (m—1)  ,  . 

"<'-">  =  (l-«)(2-«)...(J-«)'»^""' 
therefore 

-       ,    ,-       ,                   (1.2.3... f»)« 
r(l4-n)r(l— n)  =  .-^5 srT^ii .- — 7-^ 5- ,  when  m  =  00  , 


1 


('-F)(>-S)('-i)-('-S) 

'^'^     ,  by  (135),  Art.  89,  Vol.  I ;        (333) 


sinirn 

which  is  the  second  fundamental  theorem  of  the  Gamma-fimction. 
The  third  theorem  may  be  proved  by  a  similar  process. 

137.]  A  remarkable  value  of  r(n  + 1),  when  »  =  00 ,  may  also 
be  deduced  fromWallis'  value  of  tt,  which  is  given  in  (15),  Art.  82. 

Since  r(n  +  l)  =  1.2.3...n, 

r(w+l)       12  3      n— 1  n 


ai*  n  n  71         n     n 


(334) 


which  is  a  small  fraction  of  1,  and  evidently  is  infinitesimal  when 
n  is  infinite ;  let  this  quantity  =  f{n) ;  so  that 

l.2.3...n  =  nV(w);  (335) 

where  /(»)  is  an  infinitesimal,  when  n  =  00  .     Now  by  Wallis' 
Theorem,  when  n  is  an  integer, 

It       22. 42.62...  (2n-2)22» 


2"    1.32.52.   ..(2«-l)2 

,       .        2.4.6...  (2n-2)2n 
•••    ^^^)*=     1.3.5...  (2n-l)    ' 


,  when  n  =  oc ; 


22.42.62...  (2n-2)2(2n)2 
1.2.3.4.  .(2n-l)2«    ' 

{1.2.3...(/t-l)n}222'' 
1.2.3.  .(2n-l)2w     ' 

n2*{/(n)}2  22'' 
(2n)2V(2n)  * 
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.^        f(2n)      ^  {/(n)}«. 
(27rx2n)*         ^Tin 

which  is  a  functional  equation  of  the  form,  0(2n)  =  {0(n)}*; 
and  of  which  evidently  a  solution  is  <^(n)  =  c"*,  where  a  is  an 

undetermined  constant :  so  that  — — —r  =  c*",  and  consequently 

(27rn)*  ^         -^ 

(335)  becomes 

1.2.3  ...  n  =  n*(2irn)*e",  when  n  =  00  . 

Now  to  determine  a ;  replace  n  by  n+ 1 ;  then 

1.2.3...n(n  +  l)  =  (n4-ir''M2'r(«+l)}*c«<*+i),  when  n  =  00; 

and  dividing  the  latter  by  the  former 

(n  +  l)  =  (n+l)(l^)       e^i 

.'.     n-'+i  =  (n+lr"*"*c«; 

and,  taking  logarithms.  In  -f  -\logf  1  -}--]=  —a;  whence,  by 
evaluation,  when  n  =  00  ,  a  =  —  1 ;  and  thus, 

1.2.3...n  =  (27r)*n*+*c-",  when /i  =  00.         (336) 

This  result  enables  us  to  correct  the  error  of  the  approximate 
formula  (208),  Art.  113,  and  to  give  a  more  general  theorem. 

Let  us  suppose  c  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  the  second  member 
of  that  formula,  so  that  c  nearly  =  1  ;  then 

m(m+l)(m  +  2)...(m4-/i-l)  =  c w--+*e"n~+--*c-*,  (337) 
when  »  =  00. 

Let  m  =  1;  then  1.2.3...n  =  cc^"*n"+*,  when  n  =  00; 

(27r)i 
and  equating  this  value  to  that  given  in  (336),  c  =  ; 

c 

hence  from  (337), 

m(m  +  l)(w  +  2)...(f?i+w-.l)  =  (27r)*(— )"*-^»c'»-— S    (338) 
when  n  =  00. 

Also  (338)  may  be  further  simplified ;  since 

JL  •  <&  •  o  . . .  M  ««_t        1 

r(f?i)  = r- =--  n**  S  when  n  =  00 ; 

^    '        m(m+l)   ..  (»»4-w— 1) 

f/i(m4-l)(m-|-2) .  .(m-fn— 1)  =        '    \"    n^"^ ; 

r(f?i) 

=  S4-  n^^^'^e'% ;  (389) 

r(m)  '  \      / 
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which  is  a  general  formula,  of  which  (336)  is  the  particular  case, 
when  m  =  1.    Also  in  (339),  let  m  =  ^ :   then,  since  r  ( ^]  =x  »*^ 

1.3.5...(2n-l)  =  2*+*n"c-»,  when  n  =  oo.         (340) 

138.^  Many  other  curious  and  important  properties  of  the 
Gbtmma-function  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  equations, 
and  will  be  found  in  monographs  on  Eulerian  Integrals,  and  in 
treatises  where  these  properties  are  specially  investigated.  They 
scarcely  fall  within  the  narrower  scope  to  which  this  treatise  is 
limited :  and  I  must  refer  the  student  to  other  works  for  them. 
I  purpose  to  conclude  this  section  with  the  application  of  the 
Gamma-ftmction  to  the  evaluation  of  some  important  definite 
integrals,  and  to  the  theory  of  series. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  more  general  form  of  the  Oamma- 

/•oo 

function ;  viz.  /    tf~«*"*d?*-*  dx. 

In  this  integral  let  —  cwr**  be  replaced  by  —a?;  then 

r(-) 

/■%-«-^-i^  =  -L,  He-'xi-'  =  — 2^1.  (841) 

•'o  mam  ^0  mam 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  this  result 

fe— d;.=  lr(^)=f-*- 
.'o  2a     ^2^       2a 

and  as  the  value  of  this  last  integral  is  not  changed  when  x  is 
replaced  by  —  j?. 


/ 


e-'^*'daf  =  2  /    ©-"-rfr  =  ^ .  (342) 

OD  *0 


Hence  we  have  the  following  integrals ; 

but  /    e-^'^+^^dr  =  ei*  /     e^^^^a^dx 

=  ea*  —  ; 
a 

nmilarly,  /   e-*''*-**'dt  =  ea«  — ; 
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therefore,  by  addition, 

.-.     Z'   c-«'-«*(€26'-f6»-«««^)d:r  =  —  c^».  (343) 

Also  by  subtraction, 

/  *€-«'-^(€26'-c-«^)eir  =  0.       ^  (844) 

If  in  these  integrals  b  is  replaced  by  4\/— 1,  we  have 

/     e-«*'' cos  2*0? dip  =  s-«    '«'' 
.'0  2a 

..  ^  (845) 

/    c-«'''sin2Aj?(te  =  0. 
Next  let  us  take  the  more  general  form  of  the  Beta-function 


viz.  / 


Jq    (l-fa^)*«+'' 
Let  ax^  be  replaced  by  r ;  then 

XT^~^dx 


00  " 


1      fn  n\ 


ra''    '^ 


(346) 


1    ''(")''('»  +  "-") 
If  in  this  last  expression  m+n  =  1, 

=  -^  cosec  — ,  by  (278),  Art.  129.    (347) 
rar  ^ 

which  is  indeed  the  same  result  as  (17),  Art.  82. 
Hence  also,  if  r  =  2n, 

Jo   TTax^  "  2na*' 
which  result  may  be  proved  by  common  integration. 

e-**  j7»-*  008  bx  dx, 

FRICE,  VOL.  II.  A  a 
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and  /  e~*'d^**^  sin  bxdx,  when  n  is  a  positiTe  quaatitj  greater 
than  unity^  also  depend  immediately  on  the  Cramm^function* 

Let  x:  =  /    «"•*  ^""^  cos  &r  dir ; 

•0 

s  =  /     «"•*«*  ^sintectr; 

...    c  +  Sn/IIT  =  /    e-c-*^-i)»d?*-idir; 

Jo 

=  — 'i^^,  by  (250)  Art.  122. 

Let  a  ^  k  cos  a^  &  =  ^  sin  a,  so  that  ^  =  a'+ i' ;  then 

r(n)      ^  —..^  . 

C4.  8V  —  1  =  "H — 7;-^(cosiio4-  V  —  Isinno); 

so  that  equating  possible  and  impossible  parts,  and  replacing  c 
and  s  by  their  values, 

fe— ^-^cosA^dr  =  ^i»>^?^;  (348) 

Jo  (a2  +  A^)5 

r  .-  ^-1  sin  4:r  At  =  iM^ ;  (849) 

which  results  have  already  been  found  by  Cauchy^s  method  in 
Art.  104. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  process  of  evaluation 
the  exponent  of  e  contains  an  impossible  as  well  as  a  possible 
part,  and  it  may  consequently  be  supposed  that  the  method  is 
not  rigorously  exact.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject ;  let 
it  however  suffice  to  say  that  as  the  possible  part  of  the  exponent 
is  negative,  and  as  only  positive  values  of  x  are  included  within 
the  ranjge  of  integration,  the  results  are  doubtless  correct.  They 
may  also  be  verified  in  the  following  way. 

Expanding  cos  bx  we  have 

/    e~^'x^~^^co8bx(ix  =  I    e""*  ^x^'^^b^  ^  ^  4- &*^  ^  ^ fdx 

Jo  ^A«     c*       j^   c        ^u.  1.2^     1.2.3.4      '    S 

_  r(n)      _*^  r(n-h2)  b*        r(n-f4) 

■"^-172     a»+2     -^  1.2.3.4  "Ir^  ' 

=  EJW  i  1  -  ^+1)^      n(n-fl)  (n-f  2)  (n  ^  3)  b^  _      )  , 
c«   (  1.2     a*  "^  1.2.3.4  a*  i' 
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_  r(n)cos«a 
""    (a* +  4^)5 
if  b  =  a  tan  a.     Similarly  may  (349)  be  verified. 


(860) 


140.]  If  in  the  preceding  expressions  a  =  0,  then  o  =  ^ ;   and 
(348)  and  (349)  become,  when  n  is  a  positive  quantity, 

/    a?""^  cos  bx  dx  =     ,J  cos  -^r-  ,  (851) 

r  x-'^  sin  bxdx^  ^  sin  ^ ;  (852) 

Hence  also,  replacing  r(n)  by  its  value  given  in  (278), 

/    x*"^  cos  bxdx  =  TT-n r-: cos-tt  > 

Jo  o"r(l— n)sm»ir        2 

cosec  -7^- ;  (358) 


24"r(l-n)  2 

x->  sin  i*d^  =  Qb-ra-n)  "^i''  ^^^^ 

1  —  «  being  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

Let  1 — n  be  replaced  by  m,  when  m  is  a  positive  proper  fraction ; 

/ m —  =  o-?—^  sec  -o- ;  (355) 

Jo        x"^  2r(m)         2 

f^  sin  bxdx       irb^"^  mir  /ocifv 

Hence  if  m  =  1,  which  is  its  superior  value, 

Jr*  sin  bx  ,         TT  yoKwv 

f    dx  =  ^;  (857) 

0  .2?  2 

which  is  the  value  already  determined  in  (76),  Art,  94- 


If  m  =  ^> 


r*  cos  bxdx       f^  sin  bxdx      /  w  \  *  /qkqx 

Jo  j.i  .'o  X*  ^^^ 


(I)-'- 


smce  r 

A  a  2 
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Hence^  if  4?  is  replaced  by  x^y 

'     cosba^dx  =  /     embai^dx  =  — r — r-  (359) 

Hence  also,  /    i'^'^^dx  =  /    {cosA^+  \/— IsinAo:^}  c£r. 

(iH-v/-!)^* 


2iM 

IT*        f  ^^- 1 
1^ 

Hence  also,    '      ^- '^  '         ''^    ^^^' 


(360) 


e'«*^-»<£r  =  -"-e         •  (361) 

— «  4« 


/ 


00 


00 


c 

And  if  in  this  last  integral,  x  is  replaced  by  ar-l-  tt  * 

>  M 

Also,  from  (355)  and  (356),  we  have 

/     ;if —  =  o   /    Jsec-^r- -f  V  — Icosec-^).      (363) 

•'o         x^  2r(iw)^        2  2  ^  , 

141 .]  Also  from  these  formulae  two  other  integrals  of  consider- 
able importance  may  be  deduced. 

By  reason  of  (250),  Art.  122, 

r      J-  r(w) 

''o  (a— a:*v— ])* 

and  dividing  both  members  by  or"*,  and  then  making  them  the 
element-functions  of  an  x-integral  between  the  limits  oc  and  0, 
we  have 

, ,  r  (a^-x^/'^\Ydx      rdx  r    .„    /-,.,  ,  ,  . 

0  "^O  •P 


=  /     c  ";?*•  *o^  s— r-^  (sec-jr-  -f  v  —  1  cosec -^r- ) 
Jo  2r(m)  \        2  2   / 

=  s— r-7 1  sec -TT- 4- V  —  1  eosec --r-    /     2r*"+""'*e  "ar 
2r(m)\         2  2   /Jo 

=  'I-g+^  (sec^P  +v/:^lcosec^).  (364) 
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In  the  left-hand  member^  let  a  =  A  cos  a,  3p  =  k  sin  a,  so  that 
X  =  a  tan  a ;  then 

*  cos  na-h  V  —  1  sin  na  da: 


f 


7rr(wH-n— 1)      /        tniT         /— t  ^'^^ 


—  (sec  -jr-  +  \/— 1  cosec  -vJ  li  (365) 


2a'*+"-ir(m)  r(n) 
and  equating  possible  and  impossible  parts, 

^^  cos  (/itan~^-)  e/o?  ^  -^ 

r        ^  ^^        =        ^       rjm-fn-l)       m  tt  g^ 

A         (a24.j;2)S^m  2a-+"-i    r(m)r(w)  2  '       '       ' 

,_  sin  (ntan"^-)  c^  ,      .         ,^ 

/      — — ■  =  - — V — i  ^cosec— r-»    wo7) 

•'o  (fl2  +  a;2)^a;-  2a'»^"-»    r(m)r(w)  2    '    ' 

where  a  is  a  positive  quantity,  m  +  w— 1  is  a  positive  quantity,  and 
m  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

If  in  these  last  formulae  x  is  replaced  by  a  tan  6,  then 

(  cosneicoser-Hcoterde  =  ^  -r-(^yr-(-„)-^' -« ^ ;     (368) 

^8iii»fl(cosd)--2(cot  fl)*" rfO  =  5  r(*»+"-^) cosec ^ .    (369) 
0  V        /      \        /  2    r(»t)r(n)  2 

If  in  this  last  equation  m  =  1, 


f 


142.]  Another  important  use  of  the  Gamma-function,  and  of 
its  allied  integrals,  is  the  evaluation  of  a  definite  integral  in  terms 
of  a  series,  and  conversely  the  summation  of  a  series  in  terms  of 
a  definite  integral.  This  method,  however,  is  only  an  application 
of  the  general  process  of  development  explained  in  the  j)receding 
section ;  and  especially  of  that  particular  form  given  in  Art.  121 ; 
but  it  is  useful,  because  the  same  definite  integral  may  be  made 
to  enter  into  every  term  of  the  development  by  reason  of  the 
properties  of  the  Gamma-function,  and  consequently  will  be  a 
common  factor.  Moreover  we  shall  hereby  arrive  at  certain  scries 
which  have  been  called  hypergeometrical,  the  series  being  of  the 
type  of  geometrical  series,  but  the  coefficients  of  the  several  terms 
being  more  complex. 

The  following  is  the  fundamental  theorem  on  which  the  appli- 
cation depends. 
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Let  F  (a?)  be  a  function  of  x^  expanded  into  a  oonvergent  series 
of  the  form, 

»(*)=Ao/(^,0)  +  Ai/(j',l)  +  A,/(^,2)+...+A*/(«,A:)  +  ...;(871) 
and  let  both  sides  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by  ^{x)  dx,  and 
let  the  J7-integral  be  taken  between  the  limits  x^  and  x^,  it  being 
supposed  that  none  of  the  element-functions  is  infinite  for  any 
value  of  its  subject- variable  between  these  limits;  and  let  us 
moreover  suppose  that 

/  V  (^)  /(^,  *)  lir  =  B*  TV  {x)f{x,  0)  dx ;  (872) 

then 

L<t>{x)7(x)dx 
=  {A0B0  +  A1B1+  ...  +A*B»  +  ...}  /  V(^)/(^>0)dir.        (373) 

Thus,  if  /    <t>{x)f(x,  0)dx  is  known,  the  definite  integral  in  the 

left-hand  member  of  (373)  will  be  given  in  terms  of  a  series ;  and 
conversely  the  series  will  be  given  in  terms  of  a  definite  integral. 

If  the  value  of  /    <t>{x)  f  {x)  dx  is  known,  the  sum  of  the  series 

will  be  known  also.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  process. 

143.]  Let  us  in  the  first  place  employ  the  Gamma-function  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  definite  integrals;  and  let  us  suppose 
f(j?)  to  be  a  convergent  series  in  ascending  powers  of  ^;  so  that 

F(a?)  =  OqH- aja?  +  a3^  +  a3ar'4- ... ;  (374) 

then      I    e'''x'*~'^?{x)dx 
Jo 

J  ,'•00  rm  /•• 

f    €'~''x'''^dx-\-a^  I    e'*x''dx+a^j    c"'a?"+^dir-|-  ... 
0  Jq  Jq 

=  aor(w)-f-flir(n4-l)  +  a2r(n4-2)-f ...  (375) 

=  r(n){ao  +  ain-f  fl2»^(^  +  l)  +  «s^('*H- l)(^  +  2)-l-...}.    (376) 
.-.     aQ+a^n+a2nin+l)-^a^n(n'{-l)(n'{-2)'{-... 

1    r 

=  -7—  /    e'"*a?*~^  {Or.+  a.x+a^x^'h^.Adx.    (377) 
r(n)  Jo  ^  if      I         It  } 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  process ; 
/    e~' x*~^  cos  (2 Ax*)  dx 

r^«^il      Z"*'   .  2»n(n+l)  b<       2»«(>»-H)(«+2)    *•    _^      )  . 
r(n)jl---+       ^^3      ^ j-^-^ 1:2:3+      r 
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and  if  n  =  ^  > 

=  TT*  c-*^.  (878) 

Again^  let  us  suppose  f  («r)  to  be  a  convergent  series  in  ascend- 
ing powers  of  c~*;  so  that 

F(,r)  =  ao  +  aie'~*  +  a2«~^*4-aa^"'^*+-   ;         (37'9) 
then 

Jo  '0  •A) 

+  0,/    c-(*+»)«ar«-i£ir+...   (880) 
-.       ''W  r(n)  r(ii) 

=  ^(^)l|S^(ATTr-^^^ 

and  consequently,  if  6  =  1, 

Jo 

=  r(«)j°^  +  |i  +  ^+..|;      (882) 

and  if  (Iq  =  flj  =  flj  =  . . .  =1, 

fj^,.-rf.  =  r(„)|^  +  ^.  +  l+...|.      (888) 

144.]  In  the  next  place  let  us  employ  the  Beta-function,  and 
its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the  Gramma-function,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  definite  integrals ;  and  let  us  suppose  P  (a?)  to  be 
a  series  in  ascending  powers  of  ;r ;  so  that 

F(a?)  =  flro+fli^+a2'^  +  «3^^  +  --- i  (884) 

the  series  being  convergent  for  all  values  of  x  between  1  and  0 ; 
then 

/   ^"-i  (1  —  j')«~i  v{x)  dx  z=:  OqI  0?"-^  (1  -  j?)*-i  dx 
Jq  Jo 

Jo  Jo 

_      r(m)r(n)         r(m  +  l)r(n)         r(m4-2)r(w) 

"  ''^r(m  +  n)^   'r(m+  n  -f  1)       *  r(m+n  +  2)  "*"  "• 
r(m)r(n)(  m  f»(m+l)  )     zooev 
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Hence 
/   ^—1(1— j')"-i(l— £«?)■-••/& 

==y  V-Ml-^)""'(l  + ja^+^^y^^«'^+      )dx,      (386) 

_  T{m)T{n)  \.      r     m  r(r -hi)         m(m+l)  .         ) 

"■  r(m4-n)   (    "^Im  +  n    "^     1.2     (m  +  n)  (m+n+1)     "*"  "r 

If  in  this  equation  r  =  m  -f  n, 

•0 

r(m)r(yi)5,       m         m(m+l)         m(mj^(m^)  ) 

r(m  +  n)  (         1  1.2  1.2.3  ) 


(m  +  n) 
r(w)r(w) 


(1-a)-".  (387) 


r(m  +  n) 
Hence  also,  if  in  (386)  a  =  1, 

'  0 

r(m) 


r(m 


r(w)  5         r     m     r(r -fl)         m(m-fl)  ) 

4-w)    (         If/i+n     1.2     (m+n)(m  +  n+l)  r 


u  4.     /     «  1 /I       V-    -1       r(f»)r(n— r) 

but    /  a?"'"^(l-j?)*"'^^  =  ■  ,       ^ ,• 

Jo  r(m-f  «— r)/ 

.-.     I  \  ^     ^  r(r+l)        m(m-f  1) 

Im  +  n  1.2     (m-j  n)(iii  +  «-|-l) 


If  in  this  last  series  r  =  1,  then 


=  r(.»L±_«l£0^ .  (388) 

r(w)r(m-f  n— r) 


^         m  »n(m-hl)  _  r(m4-n)r(n— 1) 

m  +  «       (m-|-fi)(i»  +  n-|-l)       "  ~  r(n)r(»i-fn--l)' 

=  m  +  n-a  ^gggj 

n—1 

The  value  of  the  following  integral  may  also  be  determined  by 
means  of  the  properties  of  the  Beta-function. 

Jo    l4-2a?cosa  +  ^"yo    (l  +  a?)2  T  ""  (l  +  ^)»  V^'^2M 


==i    (TT^a  +  i^Bm^jj^    __  +  (2sin^)J^    ^ 


"T"     •  • • 


(1  +  a?) 


« 
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.'o    l+2j?co8o+af* 

_  r(l  +  n)r(l->t)       /„  •   ov"  r(2+n)r(2-«) 

/„  .   «\*r(3+n)r(3--n) 
+  V^"°2^    F(6) +  ••• 

=  — ?72) — i^+rol^""!) 

(28in|)V...  1.(390) 


(!«_„«)  (2»_»») 


1.^.3.4.5 

This  however  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  much  more  general 
theorem  which  is  of  use  in  the  higher  applied  mathematics. 

145.]  In  (886)  let  n  be  replaced  by  n—m,  then 

l^L *»-    ^(r+l)  m(m+l)       r(r+l)(r+2)  >» (ot +!)(»>+ 2)  . 
■^1  n    ■''    1.2     >i(n  +  l)     "^        1.2.3         n(»  +  l)(«+2)      "•■ 

=  r^m^ri    «.^  r^"~'  (1-^)-—'  (l-aF)-'-<fa?.     (391) 

The  series  in  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  that  in 
pursuit  of  the  properties  of  which  Grauss  has  been  led  into  his 
inquiries  respecting  the  Ghunma-function.  His  original  memoir 
was  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  on  Jan.  30, 
1812,  and  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentationes 
Recentiores  of  that  Society.  The  series  is  evidently  a  function  of 
four  variables,  r,  m,  n,  a,  and  is  the  general  type  to  which  very 
many  known  series  conform.  This  is  the  reason  why  he  has  in- 
vestigated its  properties.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  the  symbol 
F(r,  m,  iij  a),  so  that 

^.^^        r(r-hl)m(m-fl)         r(r-fl)(r-f 2) m(m-H) (m-h2)   3 
^■*"ln^"^     1.2     M(n-Hl)^"^         1.2.3         n(n f  l)(n-h2)  "  "^ 

=  p(r,f»,n,a)   (392)^ 

This  series  is  evidently  convergent  for  all  possible  values  of  a,  less 
than  1 ;  and  for  all  impossible  values  of  a,  of  which  the  modulus 
is  less  than  1 .  Hence,  under  these  circumstances,  the  right-hand 
member  of  (391)  may  be  used  as  the  equivalent  value  of  it.  The 
function  p  (r,  m,  n,  a),  is  called  the  Gaussian  Function,  and  the 
equivalent  series  is  called  the  Gaussian  series. 
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The  following  are  particular  eases  of  the  series. 
.^       v«       1      »»         m(fn— 1)    ,     m(m  — l)(f»— 2)    , 

=  f(ii,— m,n,— a).  (898) 

=  p  (1,  m,  1,  — ) ,  when  m  =  oo  .  (894) 

,  a*       a'       a* 

log(l  +  a)  =  a-y  +  -8"--4  +  •• 

=  aF(l,l,2,-a).  (895) 

sina  =  a  p  (r,  m,^,  ^^ — ),  when  r  =  m  =  oo  .  (397) 


COS 


2'  4rm 
1    -a^ 


a  =  Fvr,  m,  ^r,  -3 ),  when  r  =  m  =  00  .  (898) 

/m+l       — f»+l      8       ,  .     .-N. 
sin  ma  =  msmapl— 5— ,     — 5 — ,    g,     (8ina)*j* 

so  that  the  properties  of  all  these  functions,  as  well  as  of  many 
others  which  are  developable  into  series  of  the  form  (392),  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (891). 

In  all  these  cases,  when  a  =  1,  we  have  from  (391)  and  (392), 

p  (r,  m,  n,  1)  =  -7-^^ r  /  a?"-i  (1-a?)— "- '-i  dx 

^'    '   '   '       r(m)r(«— m)  .'0 

r(n)  r(n— .fw— r) 


r(«— f»)r(n— r) 


(399) 


146.]  In  these  latter  applications  of  the  Gramma-innction,  the 
argument  will  frequently  be  negative ;  and  we  have  shewn  in 

Art.  124,  that  the  function,  as  defined  by  /    c~*  a?*"^  dx,  is  always 

infinite  when  n  is  negative.  But  these  latter  applications  are 
legitimate  deductions  from  the  fundamental  theorems  of  the 
Gtunma-innction ;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  they  express  properties 
of  a  function  of  wider  extent  than  that  of  the  definite  integral. 
Consequently  a  wider  definition  must  be  given  to  the  function. 
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That  due  to  Gauss  and  given  in  (318)  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose; 
as  it  holds  good  for  negative  as  well  as  for  positive  values  of  the 
argument.     The  following  theorems  are  easily  deduced  from  it. 

r(l-«)  =  -nr(-.n);  (400) 

r(l  +  «)r(-n)=  --r-^— ;  (401) 

smiiTT 

r(-.n)r(>n+l)r(-n+?)...r(-n+!l^) 


=  (27r)T-r8'"'"r(-nr).        (402) 


Prom  (401)  it  is  evident  that,  if  »  is  an  integer,  r(—n)  =  oo, 
since  sinner  =  0.  So  that  the  Gramma-function  is  infinite  for 
all  negative  integral  values  of  the  argument ;  and  will  be  finite 
when  n  is  not  an  integer. 

If  n  =  ^,  from  (401)  we  have 

r(-l)=  ^2ni;  (408) 

...      r(^l)=U  (404) 


Section  8. — 7%e  Logarithm-IrUegral. 

147.]   The  definite  integral    /     s is  closely  allied  to  the 

Gamma-function,  being  indeed  the  form  taken  by  that  function, 
as  expressed  in  (248),  when  n  =  0 ;  except  that  in  this  case  the 
superior  limit  is  the  general  value  x^.  This  integral  moreover 
deserves  notice,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  which  have  been 
tabulated,  the  necessary  calculations  having  been  made  by  Soldner 
of  Munich  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1809.  The  integral  is  also 
instrumental  in  the  determination  of  many  other  definite  integrals, 
and  occurs  in  the  solution  of  certain  physical  problems. 

Soldner  devised  the  symbol  li.x^  to  denote  it:  /t  being  the 
initial  letters  of  logarithm-integral,  by  which  name  he  called  it. 
Thus  we  have  for  the  definition  of  the  logarithm-integral 
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Let  X  in  the  rigfat-hand  member  be  replaced  by  e'' ;  then 

/f.;r,  sr-T      ^—^',  (406) 

which  may  also  be  taken  as  the  definition  of  the  logarithm-inte- 
gral. 

If  j?«  is  greater  than  1^  the  range  of  integration  in  (406)  includes 
a  value^  viz.  ^  =  0^  for  which  the  element*fimction  =  oo ;  we 
must  therefore  divide  the  integral  into  two  parts  and  take  the 
principal  value  of  each,  making  the  range  of  each  approach 
infinitesimally  near  to  1 ;  so  that  if  t  is  an  infinitesimal,  we  may 
express  (406)  in  the  following  form, 

«,,.  =  _/-q^_/-'  i:^,       (407, 

and  the  value  of  this  is  to  be  determined,  when  i  =  0. 

Now  by  the  definition  of  E,  Euler's  Constant,  given  in  (298), 
when  i  =  0, 


re-'dx r      dx 

=   -K+[l0gj^]% 


=  -E-.log-^.  (408) 

Also,  taking  the  second  integral  in  the  right-hand  member  of 
(407),  expanding  e'\  and  integrating,  we  have 

r-'     e-'dx      r  a^  x^  !-< 

omitting  terms  involving  i  and  its  powers,  which  must  be  neg- 
lected.    Consequently,  substituting  in  (407),  we  have 

U.»,  =  B+loglogar.+log*.+  il^J^+  ^^^  +  ....(410) 

If  x^  is  less  than  1,  although  in  (406)  the  element-function 
never  becomes  infinite  within  the  range  of  integration,  yet  the 
preceding  process  is  not  applicable,  because  the  result  contains  the 
term  log  log  x^ ;  and  this  is  impossible  when  x^  is  less  than  1, 
for  logo^M  is  in  that  case  negative,  and  log  log  or^  is  the  logarithm 
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of  a  negative  quantity.   In  this  case  let  us  suppose  (^«)~^  to  be  the 
subject- variable  otli;  then  from  (406)  we  have 

•  e"dx 


f 

X 


'tog*, 

and  if  we  expand  the  element-ftinction^  and  integrate  as  in  the 
preceding  case, 

«.l  =  K4-loglog..-log..4-  ^-M^+....  (411) 

in  which  every  term  is  real,  since  x^  is  greater  than  1,  Thus  by 
(410)  or  (411)  the  logarithm-integral  may  be  calculated  for  all 
values  of  the  subject- variable ;  and  they  have  been  employed  by 
Soldner  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  calculation. 

148.]  As  another  instance  of  the  logarithm-integral,  let  the 
subject- variable  be  (1  -fa?,) ;  so  that  by  (405), 

r*-       dx 

/i.(l  +  arj=j_^^5      ^ 


log(l-fj?) 


Now     — 

log(lH-dr) 


1  (  X  x^  •r*  ) 


where  a^,  a^,  a^,  . . .  are  coefficients  of  the  successive  powers  of  x, 
which  may  be  calculated  by  the  process  of  Derivation,  as  explained 
in  Art.  95  of  Vol.  I.     The  values  thereby  found  are 

_  _1  1  1        _19 

Ao—   1*    A^   —  -,A,  —  — g,    A3    —  ^,A4  —  *"  J20*"*  * 

Now  as  ^  =  0  occurs  within  the  range  of  integration,  and  is 
that  value  for  which  the  element-function  becomes  infinite,  the 
definite  integral  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  we  have 


f-i  \  c  X  a?^  ) 


a?-  x^  x,^ 


=  E  +  Aologor^+AiY  +^Y7^+^X7^73f +•••>    (412) 
the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  in  the  definite  integral,  which  are 
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independent  of  the  powers  of  x^  in  the  series^  being  equal  to  b 
when  dr«  is  an  infinitesimal^  because  in  that  ease 

/f.(l+«?i.)-log;r,  =  B. 

The  following  are  indefinite  integrals  which  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  logarithm-integral. 

<»  /i^ = «•-•    <»>  /^ = «■'-*'■ 

(8)   /"f^  =  «.««.  (4)   r«^<fcr  =  fi.e^. 

(5)   f^^  =  «-•«.«•+-.    (6)   (-T-^ =:  «loff«. 

(7)  /  li.xdx  =  xli.x—U.a^.    . 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  SUCCESSIVE  INTEGRATION   OP   AN  EXPLICIT  FUNCTION 

OF  ONE  VARIABLE. 

149.]  In  the  preceding  Chapters^  so  far  as  integration  with 
respect  to  any  one  variable  has  been  considered^  the  infinitesimal 
element  which  is  the  subject  of  integration  has  been  an  infini- 
tesimal of  the  first  order :  and  consequently  the  integral  of  that 
infinitesimal  element  has  been  a  finite  quantity.  In  the  general 
theory  of  integration  however,  no  restriction  is  put  on  the  order 
of  the  element ;  the  element  may  be  an  infinitesimal  of  any  order; 
and  the  effect  of  integration  on  it  will  be  the  reduction  of  that 
order  by  unity.  Thus  if  an  element  is  of  the  nth  order,  the  first 
integral  of  that  element  will  be  an  element  of  the  (n— ])th 
order;  and  the  integral  of  that  element  will  be  of  the  (n--2)th 
order,  and  so  on ;  until  ultimately,  if  the  integration-process  is 
carried  on  so  far,  the  nth  integral  will  be  a  finite  quantity. 

Now  we  will  suppose  the  superior  limit  in  all  these  successive 
integrations,  to  be  the  same  general  variable  x^  the  inferior  limit 
being  constant  although  arbitrary  in  each  case.  It  is  evident 
then  that  each  integration  will  introduce  an  additional  term, 
which  will  be  a  function  of  the  inferior  limit.  It  is  convenient 
to  represent  this  additional  term  by  a  constant ;  and  thus,  in  the 
entire  process,  n  additional  terms,  or  n  arbitrary  constants  will  be 
introduced  ;  and  the  final  integral  is  not  considered  complete 
unless  it  contains  them. 

150.]  Suppose  f(^)  to  be  a  function  of  x  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  values  of  its  subject- variable  within  the  range  for  which 
we  employ  it ;  and  suppose  its  derived  functions  to  be  f'(^), 
y"(a?), . . .  F"  (x)y  and  to  be  subject  to  like  conditions :  then, 

\if(x)dx  =  F(a?)  +  c^,  (1) 


/ 


Tf'(x)dx  =  f'(»)+c,_j,  (2) 


/ 


F-  {x)  dx  =  F— 1  (x)  +  Cj ;  (8) 


///■ 
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and  therefore  from  (2) 

=  F(a?)H-c^_jd?+c..  (4) 

Similarly 

V"{x)dxdxdx  =  p(^)  +  c^_,—  +c^.i«+c^;        (5) 

and  therefore,  abbreviating  the  notation  by  writing  /   d[r**  for 

,,,dx  dXf  when  the  latter  series  involves  n  sjrmbols  of  integra- 
tion, 

...  +  c._ia?+c„    (6) 

Ci;  Cgj  ...c«  being  n  arbitrary  constants.     This  is  the  general 
expression  for  the  nth  integral  of  an  element  of  the  nth  order. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  the  preceding  general 
form. 


// 


/ 


II  Mtf^  /Mf^^'  ^ 


'^"  ~  1.2.3...»-'^*'il.2...(n-l)+-'''^"->'''^*'-- 


a."-i 


/n  X^  {  /111  1\) 


a;«-l 


+  °'1.2.8...(n-l)+    ■+"->^+'^- 

151.]  Many  useful  theorems  of  successive  integration  may  be 
deduced  by  means  of  the  Calculus  of  Operations,  of  which  a  con- 
cise account  is  given  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  Vol.  I.  In  the  first 
Chapter  of  the  present  volume  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus  and  the  integral  calculus  has  been  explained,  and 
the  processes  of  the  latter  have  been  proved  to  be  inverse  of  those 
of  the  former.  Also  the  inverse  character  of  the  sjrmbols  of  the 
latter  calculus  relatively  to  those  of  the  former,  has  been  exhibited 
in  Art.  7,  Chapter  I.  Now,  as  the  operations  of  differentiation  and 
derivation  are  subject  to  the  commutative  and  distributive  laws, 
and  as  the  symbols  of  the  operations  are  subject  to  the  index  law, 
so  will  the  symbols  of  the  inverse  operations  be  also  subject  to 


I 
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the  same  laws:  and  the  transition  from  the  symbols  of  one  ealculns 
to  those  of  the  other  will  consist  in  only  a  change  of  sign  of  the 

index.     Thus^  as  d  and  /  are  the  symbols  of  differentiation  and 
integration  respectively,  we  have  as  in  Art.  7, 

=  rf-> ;  (7) 

/»     ■"■1 
dx  =  ( ^)    ;  (8) 

and  as  these  symbols  are  accordant  with  the  index  law, 

J  J  J       to  n  symbols  =y     =  rf"";  (9) 

pm-  =  (^)"\  (10) 

These  laws  are  applied  in  the  following  examples ;  care  being  of 
coarse  taken  to  select  those  cases  which  satisfy  the  required  laws. 

•3,-0-        rf"sin(»M?+a)  «  .    /  »\ 

Ex.  1.     Smce r-:: ^  =  m*8in  (m4?  +  a-f  »h)^ 

CM?"  \  2' 

therefore  replacing  n  by^n, 

/    sin  (md7  +  a)  d!r*  =  — jj-sinfiwjp+a— n^j; 
and  if  n  s  1, 

/8in(f?M?-f  a)dr  =  — sin(»M?  +  a— ^j 

= cos(9?t;r-fa). 

m 

Similarly  /   cosmxdx^  =  — t-cos(»m?  — nrr); 

1    . 
=  —  sm  mx. 
m 

Ex.  2.     By  Ex.  6,  Art.  54,  Vol.  I,  if  m  =  a  tan  <^, 

rf*(e"*8iniiM?)       ,  ,       oN»  *«  •    / 

— ^       ^ i  =  (a*  +  m2)i'c^sm(fiM:-f  «^); 

•     r*^« ««  «,-«^^»       fe^sin(fiMr-~n<^) . 

and  if  n  s  1, 

e**8in(fiM?— ^) 


/ 


e^'sinmxdx  = 
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152.]  Again,  taking  Leibnitz's  Series  for     '  ^  ,  where  u  and  v 

are  explicit  functions  of  3P,  and  making  n  negative,  we  have,  as  in 
Art.  425,  Vol.  I, 

Let  n  =  1 ;  then 
uvdx  =i  u  \vdx—--r'\   ^^"^  ^J   vdx^-- ...\     (12) 
and  if  t;  =  1, 

fudx  ^ulda:-^^£fda-+^fda^^ 

^u^^^^  +  ^^^      .  (18) 

1      dr  1.2  ^  £te»  1.2.8     '"'  ^ 

which  is  Bernoulli's  Series  for  the  determination  of  an  integral ; 
see  equation  (288),  Art.  117. 

Equation  (11)  will  apparently  not  give  a  finite  result  for  the 
integral,  unless  the  series  in  the  right-hand  member  is  continued 
to  an  infinite  number  of  terms ;  or  unless  the  derived  functions  of 
u  should  vanish  after  a  certain  term.  The  limit  of  the  sum  may 
however  be  determined  by  the  following  process. 

d  f 

Considering  -r-  to  afiect  u  only,  and  I  dxto  afiect  v  only,  and  in 

the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation  separating  symbols  of 
operation  from  their  subjects,  we  have 

/•.^.=S/v-»i/-x....»-<^'-/-ii...-...S 


uv 


/ 


{•^ 


dx"^ 

UV'y 


IM 


(14) 


and  taking  symbols  of  operation  only. 


Mf: 


or 
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remembering  that  the  symbol  in  the  left-hand  member  refers  to 
the  integral  otuv,  whereas  those  on  the  right-hand  side  refer  to 
either  u  or  v  according  to  the  preceding  hypothesis.  In  the 
symbolical  form  the  limit  can  easily  be  expressed  by  means  of  the 
general  expression  for  the  limit  of  Maclaurin's  Series. 
In  (14),  let  n  =  1 ;  then 

r  J^ 

juvcLv  =:  i    ^     uv;  (16) 

The  preceding  theorems  are  deduced  from  laws  of  expansion^ 
and  from  developments  which  the  integration-symbol  is  subject 
to,  and  are  thus  far  independent  of  any  condition  as  to  their 
subjects.  Certain  conditions  however  are  requisite,  and  are  the 
same  as  those  which  have  already  been  explained.  That  is,  if  the 
final  results  are  determinate,  the  integrals  must  be  definite,  and 
none  of  the  elements  must  be  infinite  within  the  range  of  inte- 
gration. 

153.]  The  following  cases,  in  which  certain  subject  element- 
functions  are  supplied,  will  be  useful  in  the  sequel. 

vdx  ^  — ;  then 
1 


«  r>« 


^        adx 


dx 
since  ^  affects  u  only :  and  consequently. 


dx' 


dx 
and  if  n  =  1, 


(^  +  a)  "ti  ==  «-•'  jue'''  dx"".  (19) 


(^  +  a)    tt  =  e-"""  jue'^'dxi  (20) 

both  of  these  formulas  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  sequel. 

c  c  2 
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£  i-  £ 

Again,  in  (16),  let  r  =  ^•,  n  =  x* ;   so  that  frdjc  =  ae*  ; 

jr 

=  ae^{x«-aiLr"-i  +  fl»ii(ii-l)jr""«-...}.    (21) 
Again,  in  (1 2)  let  u  =  c"*";  so  that  —  =  at**,  ^^  =  a*e"  . . . ; 

/rt«*cia?  =  e«' j  /r6te-o/^r£tr«  +  a»/^rrfr»—  . .^    (22) 


Idx 
1  -^ajdx 


—  r. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  SINGLE  INTEGRATION  TO  QUESTIONS  OF 

GEOMETRY. 

Section  1. — Rectification  of  Plane  Curves  referred  to  Rect- 
angular Coordinates, 

154.^  In  the  present  Chapter  I  propose  to  confiider  some  of 
the  most  simple  applications  of  single  integration  to  questions  of 
geometry,  reserving  the  more  complex  problems  of  space  until 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  which  are  required  for 
their  solution,  have  been  more  fully  developed.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  I  will  shew  how  this  calculus  enables  us  to  determine, 
either  exactly  or  approximately,  the  length  of  a  plane  curve 
between  two  given  points  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  these 
points.  Itfi  length  will  thus  be  compared  with  that  of  a  straight 
line ;  and  hence  the  process  has  been  called  the  Rectification  of 
Curves. 

Let  y  z=if{x),  or  F(a?,  y)  =  c,  be  the  equation  of  a  plane  curve 
referred  to  rectangular  coordinates;  and  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  length  of  the  curve  between  the  points  (^Tq,  y^) 
and  («r„,  y  J ;  that  is,  to  determine  the  length  of  a  straight  line, 
along  which,  if  the  curve  is  made  to  roll  (not  to  slide),  the  ex- 
tremities of  it  will  coincide  with  those  of  the  curve.  Now^  adopt- 
ing the  notation  of  Vol.  1,  Art.  218,  let  £b  be  an  infinitesimal 
length-element  of  the  curve,  then  the  required  length  is  the  inte- 
gral of  ds  between  the  specified  limits ;  but 

ds^  {dr«-frfy«}*;  (1) 

and  therefore  the  required  length  =  I  {daf^  +  dy*}^ ;  (2) 

the  integral  being  taken  between  the  given  limits. 

Let  s  represent  the  length  of  the  curve ;  then  if  the  equation 
is  y  =  f(.r),  so  that  dy  =  f\x)dxy 

ds  =  {l-\-(f{x)Y}^dx; 
.-.     ..  =  /'"{! +  (/V)n^rf^.  (3) 

'0 
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And  if  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  of  the  form  x  =  /(y)^  so  that 
dx  =  /'(y)  dy,  then 

,  =/'•{!  + (/'(y))2}*rfy.  (4) 

As  the  radical  expression  in  (1)  involves  an  ambiguity  of  sign 
which  is  continued  in  (3)  and  (4),  and  as  «  is  an  absolute  lengthy 
we  must  choose  that  sign  which  the  circumstances  of  the  problem 
require ;  that  is^  d»  and  dx  or  dy  must  be  taken  with  the  same 
or  different  signs  according  as  x  and  y  increase  or  decrease  when 
9  increases. 

Although  I  have  given  the  general  formulsB  (3)  and  (4)  which 
express  the  length  of  a  curve  as  a  definite  integral,  yet  in  the 
sequel,  as  the  following  examples  shew,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  deduce  the  expression  for  9  directly  from  the  equation  to  the 
curve. 

155.]  Examples  of  rectification  of  plane  curves. 

Ex.  1.     The  circle;  see  fig.  3. 

Let  the  centre  be  the  origin ;  and  let  the  arc  ap,,  whose  length 
is  required,  begin  at  a,  and  be  measured  from  a  towards  b  ;  so 
that,  if  AP  =  «,  OM  =  X,  X  decreases  as  9  increases ;  let  cm,  =  x^\ 
then  since  ar^-j-y'  =  a*, 

dx  '^  dy  ^  d9  ^  .      //•  _  ^^ 

/*'*'•  —  a  dx 
.',  the  length  of  the  arc  ap^  =  / 

[•fT*  X 

ocos"^-       =  ocos"^—?.      (5) 

/o   ^adx 
i 

=     a  cos  *  -      =  -—  . 
L  aJa        2 

..•.     The  perimeter  of  the  circle  =  2va.  (6) 

Hence  also  if  om^  =  j'p,  then 

^,                         /'■  — adx 
the  arc  p^  p^  =  /     ; 


=  ,«cos-2' 


=  «  ^cos"' -^  — cos"^  — t  .  i7) 

(  a  ay 


< 


0 
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Ex.  2.     The  Parabola ;  fig.  4. 

Let  the  arc  op„,  whose  length  is  required,  beg^n  at  the  vertex  ; 
let  OM„  =  j;„,  ^N^n  =  ^ni  ^1^^  let  the  equation  to  the  parabola 
be  y^  =  4fl«r.     Then 

dy       dw  _         ds        .  .      ^o  -  (y'+4g^)*rfy . 

.  • .    the  length  of  op,  =  f'  ^1+^^  jy 

=  ^|j(y»+4a*)*+2o«log{y  +  (y*+4a«)*}] 

as  appears  by  equation  (80),  Art.  39 ;  and  as  y^  may  be  the  ordi- 
nate to  any  point  on  the  parabola,  we  may  replace  it  by  the 
general  value  y,  so  that  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  parabola 
beginning  at  the  vertex  is  equal  to 

And  if  for  y  we  write  2  (flu?)*, 

the  length  =  (op  -f  o^)*  +  a  log  ^  "KgH-^)*  ^g ^ 

Thus  if  ;p  =  o,  the  length  of  the  arc  between  the  vertex  and 
the  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum  is  equal  to  a  {2*  -f-  log(l  +  2*)}. 

Ex.  3.     The  Cycloid. 

(1)  Let  the  highest  point  be  origin,  see  fig.  5 ;  and  let  the 
arc  begin  at  the  vertex ;  then  since 

y  =  (2aa?— ^)^+o  versin"^-i  f\ 

dy            dx         ds  .        /2o\* ,  . 
^-    =  — = ri        .-.     cfo=(  — life.  ^ 

(2a-a?)*       x^       (2a)*  ^x' 

.'.     the  length  of  op^  =  /     (— )  dx  =  2(2arJ*;  (10) 

and  as  x^  may  be  the  abscissa  to  any  point  on  the  curve,  we  may 
replace  it  by  the  general  value  x ;  and  then 

s  =  2(2aa?)*;  .-.     s^  =  ^ax.  (11) 

pa  /2a\* 
Hence  the  length  of  OB  =  /     ( — 1  dx 

=  [2(2aa^)*l*'*  =  4a;  (12) 
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oonflequently  the  whole  length  of  the  cycloid  is  8a ;  that  is^  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle. 

Since  (11)  expresses  a  general  relation  between  the  length  of 
an  arc  of  the  cycloid  measured  from  the  vertex  and  the  abscissa 
to  the  extremity  of  that  arc^  ifc  may  be  and  frequently  will  be 
employed  hereafter  as  the  equation  to  the  cycloid.  If  oqa,  fig.  5^ 
is  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid^  the  equation  shews  that 
the  arc  op  sb  twice  the  chord  oq. 

(2)     Let  the  starting  point  be  origin;  see  fig.  6 ,  and  let 
CM  =  «|     MP  =  y;     OM^  =  X,,     M^p^  =  y,;     so  that 

X  =  oversin"*-— (2fly— y*)*. 


a 


dx  ^        dy         _ 


d$ 


y        (2ay-y«)*      (2fly)*' 

=  -[2(2a)*(2a-y)*J' 

=  2(2fl)*  {(2fl)*-(2a-y.)*};  (13) 

•••  ^"  =.r(2i=^)*^>^ 

=  4a; 
which  result  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  former  case. 

Ex.  4.    The  Tractorj- ;  see  fig.  2. 

Let  the  required  arc  b^;in  at  a  ;  and  let  the  ordinate  at  its 
extremity  be  y» ;  then  since 

— rfy  _       dx       ^  ds  ^ 

the  required  are  =  / 


=  [—logy]]" 


=  aloe — ;  '14i 


and  writing  for  y«  the  general  ralue  y,  we  bare 


s  =  alee-  •  13 
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Ex.  5.     To  determine  the  values  of  m  and  n,  for  which  the 
curves  expressed  by  the  equation  a'^y*  =  0?"'+*  are  rectifiable. 

Since  a^y  =  a?   *  , 

a^dy  = x^ax; 

n 


.-.     d,=   |l+(^a~)%^|<te; 


,  =/|l  +  (^a-«)%^[*rfr;  (16) 

on  comparing  which  with  equation  (86),  Art.  43,  the  conditions 
requisite  for  integration  by  rationalization  are,  that  either  — —  or 

TT —  +  jr  should  be  an  integer. 

From  the  former  of  these  conditions  we  have 

-j_  =  -,or  =  5,or  =  g,...,  (17) 

and  from  the  latter 

m+  n      2  4  6  ,-,qv 

_— =  ^,or  =  3,  or  =  g,....  (18) 

Ex.  6.  In  the  curve  whose  equation  is  ay^  =  x^,  shew  that 
the  length  of  the  arc  from  the  origin  to  the  point  {x,  y) 


27  o* 


Ex.  7.     To  determine  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  catenary, 
measured  from  its  lowest  point  to  any  point  on  the  curve ;  see 

If'       'i 

If'  _'"| 

ds  =:  -  '{e<^  +  e  o^dx ; 

and  taking  a  general  value  x,  which  will  refer  to  any  point  on 
the  curve,  for  the  superior  limit, 

»=l'l{^' +  ':'''}<'' 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  D  d 
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off  _£"|' 


0 

X 


=  ||ca-e-5};  (19) 

which  is  the  same  result  as  that  found  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  293,  Vol.  I. 
Hence  s^^y^^a^;  (20) 

consequently  the  arc  measured  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
catenary  is  equal  to  the  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
y(=  MP)  is  the  hypothenuse,  and  a(=  Mn)  is  the  other  side; 
that  is,  AP  =  po.  This  result  is  also  evident  by  reason  of  the 
relation  which  exists  between  the  equitangential  curve  and  its 
evolute,  which  is  the  catenary. 

Ex.  8.    Prove  that  the  whole  length  of  the  hypocycloid  whose 
equation  is  a?'H-y'  =  a^,  see  fig.  10,  is  equal  to  6a. 

Ex.  9.     The  equation  to  a  curve  being  e*  =  -j — r- ,  prove  that 
the  length  of  the  arc  between  (jFq,  y^  and  (a?„  y,) 

156.]  The  process  of  rectification  is  frequently  simplified  by 
the  use  of  a  subsidiary  angle,  the  form  of  which  is  suggested  by 
the  equation  to  the  curve.  The  following  are  examples  of  this 
method. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  circle  referred  to  the  centre  as  origin  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  equations  ^  =  a  cos  0,  y  =  a  sin  ^ ;  then 

dx  =  -^a^mOdOy    dy  =  a  cos  OdO; 

.-.     ds  =z  adO; 

s  =  aid^^e^),  (21) 

if  s  is  the  length  of  the  arc  between  the  points  to  which  0^  and 
$Q  correspond.     Thus 

/I 


the  length  of  the  quadrant  =  a  j   dO 


0 

ira 
2" 


Ex.  2.     It  is  required  to  find  the  length  of  the  evolute  of  the 
ellipse  defined  by  the  equation  ("j"^!"!")    ~^' 


P 
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Let  the  curve  be  expressed  by  means  of  the  two  simultaneous 
equations  ^  =  a  (cos  6)^,  y  =  jS  (sin  0)^ ; 

.'.     dr  =  —3a  (cos  0)^  sin  BdO,     rfy  =  3  )8  (sin  0)^  cos  $  dO, 
ds  =  3{a2(cos^)2  +  j32(sin^)2}*sin^cos^rf^ 

=  —  7  i — 2"^  +  — 2"^cos2^i  rf.cos2^. 
therefore  the  whole  length 

^^3J^m^^±^eos2eYd,cos2e 


=   ^    -2-42  •  (22) 


If  a  =  j3,  the  result  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  Ex.  8  of  the 
preceding  Article. 


Ex.  8.     Determine   the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  parabola^ 
^*4-y*  =  ah  contained  between  the  coordinate  axes. 
Let  J7  =  a(cos0)*,    y  =  a(sin^)*; 

,-.     da?  =  — 4c(cos^)^sin^rf^,     dy  =  4a(8in^)^co8^rf^; 
.-.     ds  =  4a{(cos^)*  +  (sin^)*}*sin^cos^rf^ 

=  -  -^  {H-(cos2^)«}*d.cos2^; 
2» 

.-.     the  length  of  the  arc  =  -  -^  /     {1  +  (cos  2^)«}*rf.cos2^ 

=  a+^log(2*H-l)."  (28) 

Ex.  4.     The  cycloid  being  defined  by  the  equations 
X  =  a(l— cos^),      y  =  a(^H-sin^), 
prove  that  the  length  of  the  arc  beginning  at  the  vertex 

=  4  asm-. 

157.]  In  all  the  preceding  examples  of  rectification,  the  value 
of  the  definite  integral  which  expresses  the  length  of  the  curve 
has  been  determined  by  means  of  the  indefinite  integral :  this 
however  is  plainly  not  possible  in  all  cases,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  those  methods  of  evaluating  definite  integrals 
which  have  been  explained  in  Chapter  IV.  The  number  of  such 
cases  is  infinite;  and  consequently  I  shall  consider  only  those 

Dd  2 
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whicH  have  some  special  interest.  The  most  important  perhaps 
is  that  of  elliptic  arcs ;  on  account  of  the  forms  of  the  definite 
integrals^  the  geometrical  properties  derivable  from  them,  the 
large  number  of  problems  whose  solutions  depend  on  these  in- 
tegrals, the  histery  of  these  functions,  and  the  treatises  which 
have  been  written  on  them ;  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
large  generalizations  and  developments  which  double  periodic 
functions,  more  general  than  elliptic  integrals,  have  received  at 
the  hands  of  Abel  and  Jacobi,  and  which  are  now  being  reduced 
inte  systematic  treatises.  As  however  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  work  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  these  dis- 
coveries and  of  the  properties  of  these  high  transcendents,  I  may 
refer  the  student  te  (1)  Th^orie  des  fonctions  doublement  p^riodi- 
ques,  par  M  M.  Briot  et  Bouquet;  Paris,  Mallet-Bachelier,  1859: 
(2)  an  Appendix  by  M.  Hermite  to  the  new  edition  of  Lacroix's 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus;  edited  by  M  M.  Hermite 
and  J.  A.  Serret,  Paris,  Mallet-Bachelier,  1862  :  (3)  Theorie  der 
Elliptischen  Functionen,  von  Dr.  H.  Dur^ge;  Leipsig,  Teubner, 
1861  :  (4)  Die  Lehre  von  den  Elliptischen  Integralen  und  den 
Theta-Functionen  von  K.  H.  Schellbach ;  Reimer,  Berlin,  1864. 
I  propose  however  te  take  the  simple  problem  of  the  rectifica- 
tion of  the  arc  of  an  ellipse.     Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be 

and  let  us  suppose  «  te  be  measured  in  such  a  manner  that  8 
increases  as  x  increases;  then  if  e  is  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ellipse,  and  x  and  x^  refer  te  two  points  p  and  Pq,  see  fig.  9,  on 
the  curve,  x  being  greater  than  Xq,  and  *  being  measured  from 
the  point  nearer  the  minor  axis  towards  the  major  axis. 

Now  the  indefinite  integral  of  the  element  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  this  equation  cannot  be  determined ;  (see  Art.  80).  As 
however  e  is  less  than  unity,  and  x  is  less  than  a,  we  may 
employ  the  method  of  Art.  121,  and  expand  one  of  the  facters  of 
the  element-fimction  inte   a   converging  series,   in   ascending 

€X 

powers  of  — ,  and  thereby  obtain  an  approximate  value  of  the 
integral.     Let  us  assume  the  arc,  whose  length  is  required,  te 
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begin  at  b^  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis,  so  that  in  (25) 
Xq  =  0;  then  since 

(a2-.ip2)4  r       2a«       2.4.a*       2.4.6a»      '"  T 
the  arc  bp,  see  fig.  8, 

"  "*•(  (a2-^)i  \  2a2  2.4.a*  "  2A6a«  '  * )'  ^  ^ 
and  the  length  of  the  quadrant  of  the  ellipse 

"  ^X  (a2-^2)i  r  2a«  2.4.a*  2.4.6a»  ""T  ^  ^ 
but  by  equation  Q3),  Art.  82,  if  n  is  even, 

'«      f"^_    _  (yt-l)(n-3)...3,l  ^. 
^0  a»(a2^r^)i  "      n(n— 2)... 4.2      2' 

■'    ^0  (a2-.-r2)i  r      "2^  "  2A?  "  2.4.6.a«      '  '  J 
and  therefore  the  perimeter  of  the  ellipse 

=  ..«j.-(l)V-lQV-J(|^»)V-..|w 

158.3  Although  the  length  of  an  elliptic  arc  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed generally  in  finite  terms  of  the  rectangpilar  coordinates 
of  its  extremities,  yet  some  properties  of  the  arcs  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  differential  of  the  arc  given  in  (25),  and  from  other 
equivalent  expressions,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

Let  the  ellipse  be  defined  by  the  two  equations 

X  =  acoa(l>,        y  =  isinc^;  (30) 

then,  supposing,  as  heretofore,  8  and  x  simultaneously  to  increase, 

ds  =  — a{l-c2(cos<^)*}*rf0,  (31) 

^  =  -  a  r  { 1  -  c*  (cos  <^)2}  *  d4^.  (82) 

-'^ 

Hence  the  perimeter  of  the  ellipse 

=  4a  I    {l-62(co8^)>}**^.  (88) 

•  i 
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Again^  taking  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  given  by  (24),  if  t 
is  the  acute  angle  between  the  ^-axis  and  the  tangent  at  {x^  y), 
ds  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  r  and  dr,  as  follows ; 

dy       Ifx 
tauT  =  —  -~  =  -^-; 
dz       a^y 

a*  sin  T  A^  cos  r  ,„ ,  ^ 

•   ^  ^ , -     •*  2^ . •  (34-) 

{aa(sinr)2-f  42(cost)2}4'  ^      {a\miTf -\- {^(oosrf]^' 
and  if  p  =  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse  at  {x,  y), 

^  ""  a^b*  ""  {aa(8inT)2-hA2(cosT)2}5' 

Now  ds  =  pdr;  consequently  replacing  p  by  its  equivalent 

ds  =    ~ (3d) 

{a^  (sin  t)^  +  b^  (cos  t)^}^ 

=  _^(l=f!)^^ ,  (36) 


{l-e«(cosT)2}i 

the  positive  sign  being  taken^  so  that  s  increases  as  r  increases  : 
consequently 

*  =  a  (1  -O  r ^ ;  (37) 

•'To{l-e2(cosr)2}5 

which  is  another  expression  for  the  length  of  an  elliptic  arc. 

159.]  The  definite  integrals  given  in  (32)  and  (37)  bear  a 
remarkable  relation  to  each  other  depending  on  the  equation 
connecting  <^  and  r.  Equating  the  two  values  of  x  given  in  (30) 
and  (34),  we  have 

sin  T  ,_^^ 

cos<^  = .  (38) 

{l-e2(cosr)2}^'  ^     ^ 

sin  r  cos  r 
,",     cos  <^  cos  r  = 


{l-e2(cosr)2}4' 

rf.cos<^cosr=  -  I  {l-.2(eo8r)2}idr-h  ^~-  ,,      ^f^     ,,,.m 

e»  e^     {1— c2(cost)2}? 

Now,  multiplying  this  equation  by  a  e^,  and  taking  the  integral 
of  it  for  the  limits  r  and  Tq,  and  taking  <^  and  <f)Q  to  be  the  values 
of  <j>,  at  the  points  to  which  r  and  Tq  correspond,  we  have 

ae^  (cos  <^  cos  r— cos  (^^  cos  Tq) 


'='-ar{l-^{cosr)^}^dT-^a(l^e^)r — — 

^ro  »To  II— e* (cost 


To{l-e*(cosT)2}i* 


(40) 


s 
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Of  the  two  definite  integrals  in  the  right-hand  member,  the 
latter,  by  reason  of  (37),  represents  the  length  of  the  are  contained 
between  two  points  to  which  t  and  Tq  correspond,  and  which  arc 
is  measured  from  the  minor  axis  towards  the  major  axis ;  and  by 
reason  of  (32)  the  former  with  a  positive  sign  represents  the 
length  of  the  arc  contained  between  two  points  to  which  <^  and 
<f>Q,  when  they  are  equal  to  r  and  Tq  respectively,  correspond,  and 
which  arc  is  measured  from  the  major  axis  towards  the  minor 
axis,  because  s  increases  as  (f)  increases ;  so  that  if  or  and  s  denote 
respectively  the  former  and  the  latter  definite  integrals  in  (40), 

«— o-  =  ae^  {cos  <^  COST— cos  <^0  cos  Tq}.  (41) 

Let  J7  and  Xq  be  the  abscissae  to  the  extremities  of  8,  and  (  and 
(q  the  abscissae  to  those  of  o- ;  then  w  -=1  a  cos  if>,  Xq  =  a  cos  ^0, 
f  =  a  COST,  ^0  =  0  cosT^;  so  that  (41)  becomes 

-cr  =  ^|a?f-^ofo|-  (42) 

that  is,  the  difference  between  the  length  of  two  elliptic  arcs, 
determined  under  the  preceding  conditions,  is  expressed  as  a 
function  of  the  abscissae  of  their  extremities.  The  discovery  of 
this  theorem  is  due  to  Fagnani. 

Tliis  theorem  is  exhibited  geometrically  in  fig  9;  let  pp^  be 
the  arc  whose  length  is  s,  p  and  p^  being  the  points  to  which  r 
and  Tq  correspond :  viz.  p^t^  o  =  Tq,  pto  =  t;  and  let  ron  =  0, 
RjjON^  =  <^Q,  where  <^  =  t,  </)q  =  t^;  and  from  r  and  K^  let  the 
ordinates  rn,  r^n^  be  drawn,  cutting  the  ellipse  in  Q  and  q^; 
then  thearcQQ^  =  <7;  andoM  =  ^,  OM^rra?^;  ON  =  f,  ONo  =  fo; 
and  therefore  from  (42) 

PPo~QQo  =  — {OMXON  — OMoXONo}.  (43) 

If  Pq  is  at  B,  that  is,  if  the  arc  is  measured  from  the  extremity  of 
the  minor  axis,  then  Tq  =  0,  ^0  =  0,  (^^  =  0,  ^^  =  a,  and  Q^  is 
at  A ;  in  which  case, 

BP— AO  =    — omxon;  (44) 

a 

the  abscissae  of  the  points  p  and  Q  being  connected  by  the  equation 
(38),  which  in  terms  of  x  and  f  is 

a4-a2.r2-a2f2^.^2^^2  _  q.  (45) 

From  o  draw  a  perpendicular  oz  on  the  tangent  to  the  ellipse 
at  the  point  p  which  is  (j?,  y) ;  then 
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PZ*  =  OP*— OZ* 


a' 
80  that  (44)  takes  the  geometrical  form^ 

BP  — AQ  =  PZ. 

If  the  points  p  and  q  coincide^  then  (  =  jf,  and  from  (45) 

4.=l{fl(a-4)}*; 

.•.     BP— AP  =  a— i; 

that  is,  the  difference  of  the  arcs  into  which  the  elliptic  quadrant 
is  divided  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  semi-axes. 

160,]  Before  we  leave  the  subject  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
present  section,  it  is  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  certain 
forms  of  a  general  character  of  those  curves  which  being  expressed 
in  terms  of  x  and  y,  are  susceptible  of  rectification ;  that  is,  to 
consider  under  what  circumstances  we  can  find  a  general  integral 
of  £&2  -_  da^  +  dy^. 

Now  a  general  form  which  evidently  satisfies  this  equation  is 
ds^  =  (rfr  cos  a— dy  Bin  a)*  +  {dx  sin  a + ^y  cos  a)*,       (46) 
where  a  represents  an  arbitrary  angle  :  and  it  is  satisfied  by 

ds  =  ££r  cos  a— c/ysina, 

0  =  dxsina+dy  cosa; 
whence  integrating 

3  =  0^  cos  a— y  sin  a4-/(a), 
0  =  ^sina-|-ycosa+^(a); 

where  /(a)  and  ((>(a)  are  two  arbitrary  constants  of  integration. 
Now  to  combine  these  so  that  they  may  form  an  envelope  and 
thus  a  curve,  let  us  take  the  a-differential  of  each ;  then 

0  =  —a?  sin  a— y  cos  a-f-/'(a), 

0  =  ^cosa— ysina4-^'(a); 

.-.     <^(a)  =  -/'(a), 

<t>\a)  =  -/"(a) ; 

and  consequently  we  have 

s  =  arcosa— ysina4-/(a) 

0  =  ar  sin  a+y  cos  a— /'(a)     [.  (47) 

0  =  ^cosa— ysina— /"(a); 
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where /represente  an  arbitrary  function;  and  hence  we  have 

X  =  sina/'(a)-f-cosa/"(a)1 

y  =  C08a/'(a)-sina/"(a)  V  (48) 

the  values  of  which  manifestly  satisfy  (1). 

There  are  also  other  general  forms  which  satisiy  (1) :  such  as 

d?  =  « <^  (a)  4-  a, 

y  =  ^{l-(*(a))^}*  +  >/r(a), 

where  ^  and  ^  denote  arbitrary  functions :  and  taking  the  a-dif- 
ferentials  we  have 

0  =  »^'(o)  +  l, 

{!-(*(«))«}♦  ^^''' 

hence  we  have  the  system  of  equations 

*«  =  {jf_o}»+{y-^(o)}» 
0  =  (ar-a)+{y-V'(a)}Vr'(a), 

0  =  _l_{^'(a)}*+{y-V'(«)}^"(«), 
which  are  plainly  equivalent  to  those  by  means  of  which  the 
equation  to  an  evolute  is  determined  from  that  to  the  involute : 
and  which  is  accordant  with  the  fact  that  all  evolutes  are  rec- 
tifiable. 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  if  the  equations  to  a  plane  curve 
in  terms  of  x  and  y  are  of  the  form  of  the  second  and  third  in 
(47),  or  of  the  first  two  in  (48),  the  length  of  the  curve  is  given 
by  the  remaining  one  of  each  group. 


Section  2. — Rectification  of  Plane  Curves  referred  to  Polar 

Coordinates. 

161,]  Let  p(r,  d)  =  0  be  the  equation  to  a  plane  curve  in 
terms  of  polar  coordinates  j  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  length  of  the  curve  between  the  points  (r^,  $^),  and  (r^,  $q)  : 
Now  if  lb  is  an  infinitesimal  length-element,  by  Vol.  I,  Art.  269^ 

ds  =  {rfr2+r«d^}*; 
.-.    s^j{di^  +  r^de''}\y         (40) 

PRICE,  VOL.  I£,  B  e 
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the  integral  being  taken  between  the  limits  assigned  by  the 

conditions  of  the  problem. 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve  admits  of  being  put  into  the  form 

r  =  f{e),  then 

dr=f\e)de', 

s^f'\(f{e)Y+[f\e)f}^de.  (50) 

And  if  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  put  into  the  form  6  ssf(r), 
so  that  d$  =  /'(r)  dr, 

*  =  r"{l+r«(/(r)n*dr.  (51) 

162.]   Examples  of  rectification  of  plane  curves  referred  to 
polar  coordinates. 

Ex.  1.     The  spiral  of  Archimedes  measured  from  the  pole. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  r  =  a^;  so  that  dr  ^  adO; 

.-.     #  =  /    a(l4-^)* 

=  I  [0  (1  +  0*)*+ log  {0+(l  +  «*)♦}]*" 

=  ^{0,a-¥ej')i+\og{0,+(l+e»)i)};  (52) 

and  if  «  is  expressed  in  terms  of  r^, 

2a  2    °  a    , 

Ex.  2.     The  Logarithmic  Spiral. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  curve  be  r  =  a* ;  then  since 

dr  =  log  a,a^  dO  =  log  a.r  d$, 


do 


Vo  log  a 

_{l-f(logan* 


(54) 


a  result  which  immediately  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  curve 
cuts  all  its  radii  vectores  at  a  constant  angle^  and  therefore  that 
the  difference  between  any  two  radii  vectores  is  equal  to  the 
projection  of  the  length  of  the  curve  between  the  corresponding 
points  on  a  line  to  which  it  is  inclined  at  the  constant  angle. 
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Ex,  8.     The  Circle,  the  extremity  of  aidiameter  being  the  pole. 
In  this  case  the  equation  is  r  =r  2  a  cos  d;  consequently 

ds  =  2ad$; 

.-.     J?  =  2a(d^-do)-  (55) 

If  the  arc  begins  at  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  O^zsO ;  so 

^^»*  8=:2ae^;  (56) 

and  if  d,  =  o  '  *^®  semi-perimeter  =  tta. 

Ex.  4.     The  whole  length  of  the  cardioid,  whose  equation  is 
r  =  a  (1 4-  cos  6),  is  8a. 

Ex.  5.     If  the  equation  to  the  Icmnisca^  jb  r^  s:  a^  cos  2^,  and 
8  =  the  length  of  a  loop, 

do 


3 


=  2o^  /   -—7  f^.a  I     — 


(C08  2d)* 

This  last  value  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Gumma-function. 
For  let  2(?  be  replaced  by  ^  —  2(?;  then 

n    de 

s 


•^0      (Kl 


(sin  2  (9)* 


In  (271),  Art.  126,  let  m  =  n  =  -r ;  then 

Jo  (sin  0  cos  d)4  -  ^  X  (sin  2d)*  U'  4>' 


W) 


J..     .  w* 


.-.     ,=  «2-l^-*|r(i)|^     and    r (!)=(-?)* 2»,*;      (57) 

which  gives  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  r  f -)  • 

163.]  If  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  in  terms  of  r  and 
p,  then,  by  Vol.  I,  Art.  271,  (23), 

di  =  -^;  (58) 

.-.     s^f-J^;  (59) 

J  (r2 -;?«)* 

the  integral  being  taken  between  limits  assigned  by  the  problem. 

E  e  3 
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Ex.  1.     To  find  the  length  of  the  involute  of  the  circle,  whose 
equation  is  r^  =  a^+p^,  between  any  two  given  points  on  it. 

and  if  s  beg^  at  the  point  where  the  involute  leaves  the  circle, 
Tq  =  a ;  and 

s^"^^^^.  (61) 

Ex.  2.]  It  is  required  to  find  the  whole  length  of  the  hypo- 
cycloid  whose  equation  is  a?*  -hy'  =  o^;  gee  fig.  10. 
The  equation  in  terms  of  r  andp  is  3p^  =  a^—r^; 

.'.     the  whole  length  =:  —8  /   . 

=  _8^[(4r^-a»)*]'=6a.  (62) 


Section  8. — 7%e  Rectification  of  Curves  in  Space. 

I64.3  The  infinitesimal  length-element  of  a  curve  in  space, 
whether  plane  or  non-plane,  has  been  determined  in  Art.  341, 
Vol.  I,  and  is  given  by  the  equation 

da  =  (£ir«-f-rfy^4-rf^2)*;  (63) 

so  that,  by  integration  between  the  given  limits,  the  length  of 
the  arc  of  the  curve  may  be  found. 

If  the  equations  to  the  curve  are  g^ven  in  the  form  a?  =  f(z), 
y  =:  (f)  (xr),  then 

dx  =  f\z)  dz,        dy  =  <i!{z)  dz ; 
.-.     &=  {(/'(xr))2  +  (<^'(z))2  +  l}4rf^;  (64) 

s  =  f'\{f\z)y^{4>\z)Y  +  l}^dz.  (65) 

If  the  equations  are  given  in  terms  of  another  variable,  say  <^, 
and  are  of  the  forms 

^  =/(*)>  y  =  F(<^),  z  =  ylf{(l>); 

then       dx  =  /'(<^)  rf<^,     dy  =  p'(<^)  d<l>,     dz  =  \lf\<f>)  d(l> ; 


s 


=/*"{(/'(*))*  +  (^W)*+  (V^'C*))'}*  d<l>.  (66) 
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And  if  the  equations  are  given  in  the  form 

Y{x,  y,  z),  =  0,  /(a?,  y,  z),  =  0,  (67) 

da  may  be  found  by  means  of  the  total  differentials  of  these  two 
Amotions. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  length  of  the  helix  between  two  g^ven 
points. 

Taking  the  equations  to  the  curve  as  found  in  Vol.  1,  Art. 
347,  (32), 

X  =  acoa(l>,  y  =  asin^,  z  =  ka^; 

.•.     dx  =  —asiri^d<l>,      dy  =  aco8<f>d<f>,      dz  =  kad<^', 

d^  =  dir»+</y»  +  rfr«  =  a*a  +  **)<'*"; 

=  a(l  +  F)*(^,-^o) 

If  the  arc  begins  at  the  point  where  Zq  =  0,  then 

s  =  — j~  z^',  (68) 

a  result  which  also  follows  immediately  from  the  geometrical 
generation  of  the  curve, 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  length  of  the  curve  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  two  right  cylinders,  of  which  one  is  parabolic  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (^,  ^),  and  the  other  is  cycloidal  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (a?,  z). 

Let  the  equations  to  the  director-curves  of  the  cylinders  be 

y^  =  ^cx'y     and    z  =  a  versin"*  — h(2iM?— a?*)*; 

X  X 

and    *  =  /  "(c-f2a)*-r 

=  2((?+2a)*^^*.  (69) 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  the  length  of  the  curve  of  intersection 
of  the  elliptic  cylinder,  a*y*  +  6*j7*  =  a' 6*,  with  the  sphere 
J?*+y*-f  XT*  =  (^i  is  equal  to  2irc. 
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In  Vol.  XIII  of  Lioiiville's  Journal  is  a  memoir  by  M.  J.  A. 
Serret  which  contains  a  solution^  by  a  process  somewhat  similar 
to  that  given  in  Art.  160,  of  the  equation 

and  observations  on  the  mode  of  solution  will  be  found  in  Art.  8 
of  Note  I,  appended  to  Liouville's  Edition  of  Mongers  Application 
d'Analyse. 

• 

165.].  It  is  frequently  more  convenient  for  purposes  of  rectifi- 
cation, as  well  as  for  other  problems  which  will  be  subsequently 
investigated,  to  refer  the  position  of  a  point  in  space  to  polar 
coordinates,  the  system  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Let  E,  fig.  42,  be  the  point  in  space  whose  position  is  to  be 
determined.  Take  a  fixed  point  o  for  origin,  and  through  it 
dlraw  a  plane  which  I  will  call  the  fundamental  plane,  and,  to  fix 
our  thoughts,  will  assume  to  be  horizontal.  Through  o  draw  oz 
perpendicular  to,  and  also  any  line  ox  in,  the  fundamental  plane. 
Join  oe;  OE  is  the  radius  vector  of  e  and  is  denoted  by  r,  and 
the  angle  eoz,  at  which  oe  is  inclined  to  oz,  =  $,  Let  a  plane 
be  drawn  through  oz  and  os,  and  let  on  be  the  line  in  which 
this  plane  cuts  the  fiindamental  plane ;  then  as  these  two  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  on  is  the  projection  of  oe  on  the 
fundamental  plane,  on  is  called  the  curtate  radius  vector,  and  is 
denoted  by  p;  so  that  on  =  p  =  r  sin  ^.  Also  let  another  plane 
be  drawn  through  oz  and  ox,  and  let  (^  be  the  angle  between  it 
and  the  plane  xrOE;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  let  <^  be  the 
angle  xom;  then  these  quantities  r,  $,  if>  completely  determine 
the  position  of  e,  and  are  consequently  called  the  polar  coordinates 
of  E;  so  that  when  they  are  given,  the  place  of  e  is  also  given. 
This  system  is  equivalent  to  a  spherical  system  of  coordinates, 
and  is  that  by  which  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
usually  determined,  o  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  oz  is  the  polar 
axis,  the  fundamental  plane  is  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  plane 
zox  is  that  from  which  longitude  is  measured,  and  in  the  English 
system  passes  through  Greenwich  Observatory  ;  thus  ^  is  the 
longitude  and  6  is  the  co-latitude,  and  when  they  are  given, 
position  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  given. 

If  r  is  of  given  length,  and  0  and  ^  vary,  the  extremity  of  r 
describes  a  sphere.  If  0  is  constant  and  <^  varies,  r  describes  a 
right  conical  surface,  which  intersects  a  spherical  surface  along  a 
parallel  of  latitude.     If  <^  is  constant  and  6  varies,  r  describes  a 
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meridian  plane.     It  is  evident  that  the  sphere^  the  cone^  and  the 
meridian  plane  intersect  orthogonally  at  every  common  point. 

To  compare  this  system  with  that  of  rectangular  coordinates^ 
let  the  fundamental  plane  be  that  of  {x,  y) ;  and  in  it  let  o^  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  o^ :  let  £  be  (x,y,z);  then^  since  ou=x, 
MN  =  y,  NP  =  z;  OE  =  r,  on  =  p,  zoe  =  $,  oton  =  (f>,  therefore 

z  =  r  cos  6,  )         X  =z  p  cos  if>  =  r  sin  ^  cos  </>,  )  .-^. 

p  =  r  sin  ^ ;  )  ^  =  p  sin  <^  =  r  sin  ^  sin  ^ ; ) 

and  by  means  of  these  equivalents,  an  equation  may  be  trans- 
formed from  one  system  to  another. 

In  reference  to  the  problem  of  rectification,  let  the  preceding 
equivalents  for  Xy  y,  z  be  differentiated ;  then  we  have 

dx  =  sin  0  cos  {ftdr '\- r  COB  $  COB  (pdd^r  sin  $  simp  dip, 

dy  =  sin  0  sin  <f>dr  +  y  cos  $  sin  (pdO-^-r  sin  6  cos  ip  dip, 

dz  =  cos^dr  —rsinOdO; 

.-.     ds  =  (dx^  ^  dy^  +  dz^)^ 

=  {dr2  +  r2d^2-fr*(sin^)«rf<^2}i  (71) 

This  last  expression  however  may  be  determined  as  follows. 

As  cb  is  the  distance  between  two  points  infinitesimally  near 
to  one  another  in  space,  let  £  and  u  be  the  two  points,  see  fig.  42, 
where  e  is  (r,  $,  ip),  and  n  is  (r -f  </r,  ^  +  dB,  ip 4-  dip).  Let  ^J  =  dr; 
and,  0  being  constant,  let  the  radius  vector  0£  revolve  through  sii 
infinit^mal  angle  dd  in  the  meridian  plane  thus  determined,  so 
that  E  describes  the  small  circular  arc  ef  which  =  rdO;  and 
finally  let  the  meridian  plane  revolve  through  an  infinitesimal 
angle  dip,  whereby,  0  being  constant,  e  describes  the  small  circular 
arc  EI  which  =  nq  =  pdip  =  rsin^cZ<^.  Now  these  three  lines 
EF,  EI,  £J,  which  meet  at  e,  form  such  a  system  that  each  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  other  two;  they  may  consequently  be  con- 
sidered a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates,  which  assigns  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  H ;  and  consequently,  as  eh  =  ds, 

ds  =z  {dr*  4  r2  rf^  -f  r«  (sin  6)*  rf<^)*. 

Ex.  1.  Determine  the  length  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of 
the  right  cone  and  the  sphere  whose  equations  are  respectively 

^  =  a,  and  r  =  a. 
Here  ds  =  a  sin  a  dip ; 

the  whole  length  =  27rasina.  (72) 
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Ex.  2.  A  sphere  of  radius  a  is  intersected  by  a  right  circular 
cylinder  whose  diameter  is  a  and  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sphere ;  find  the  length  of  the  curve  of  intersection. 

The  equations  of  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  are  respectively 
r^  a,  and  p  =  a  cos  ^ ;  so  that  sin  6  =  cos  <f> ;  and  consequently 

s  =  4ay     {l-f-(cos<^)2}*rf<^ 

on  comparing  which  with  the  expression  for  the  perimeter  of  an 
ellipse  given  in  (33)^  Art.  158^  it  appears  that  the  length  of  the 

curve  is  equal  to  that  of  an  ellipse  of  which  the  major  axis  =  Zia, 
and  the  eccentricity  =  —  • 

Ex.  8.  Determine  the  length  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of 
the  right  cone^  whose  equation  is  ^  =  a^  with  the  skew  helicoid 
whose  equation  is  rcos^  =  k(f>. 


sAtana/    {(coseca)*+<^^}*d<^ 


'0 

A:  tana 


|*{(coseca)3+<^^}i+(coseca)Mogi±i(^^^ 


2 

This  problem  may  also  be  stated  in  the  following  form.  Find 
the  length  of  the  path  described  by  a  point  which  moving  on 
the  surface  of  a  right  circular  cone  uniformly  recedes  from  the 
vertex  while  its  meridian  plane  revolves  uniformly. 

In  this  aspect  the  equations  are,  r  =  at,  $  =  Oj  <f>  =:  btj  where 
/  is  a  variable^  and  a  and  b  are  constants ;  and  the  expression  for 
#  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  preceding. 

Ex.  4.  Find  the  equation  to  that  curve  on  the  surface  of  a 
{sphere  which  cuts  all  the  meridian  lines  at  the  same  angle  a. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  =  a;  then  sls  adO  is  the  projec- 
tion of  ds  on  the  meridian  line^  the  difierential  equation  of  the 
curve  IB  ad$  =  cos  ads;  whence  we  have 

— ; — --  =  cot  a  a<b, 
sm(?  ^ 

0 
.'.    tan  5  =  e*<^*«, 

IT 

the  limits  being  such  that  ^  =:  - ,  when  </>  =  0.     Hence  from  the 
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differential  equation  of  the  curve^  if  s  is  measured  from  the  point 
where  $  =:  -,  (f>  =  0, 


«  =  aseca 


C-S' 


80  that  when  the  curve  reaches  the  pole  and  d  =  7r^^=7r-seca; 

in  which  case  <^  =  oo ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
revolutions  made  by  the  curve  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is 
infinite.     The  curve  is  called  the  Loxodrome. 


SEcrnoN  4. — Investigation  of  various  properties  of  Curves  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  Arc  and  other  quantities  in  terms 
of  which  the  equation  is  expressed.  The  Intrinsic  Equation 
of  a  Curve. 

^  166.]  In  the  preceding  sections  we  have  expressed  the  length 
of  a  curve  between  two  g^ven  points^  in  terms  of  the  coordinates 
of  those  points  or  at  least  of  one  of  the  coordinates.  I  propose 
now  to  investigate  other  theorems  of  curves  depending  on  the 
length  of  the  arc  between  two  given  points,  and  certain  properties 
of  the  curve  at  these  points;  and  in  the  first  place  I  will  take  the 
inverse  problem,  and  find  the  equation  of  a  curve  in  terms  of  x 
and  y,  when  an  equation  is  g^ven  in  terms  of  s  and  of  one  or  both 
of  the  coordinates  x  and  y. 

Let  us  suppose  the  relation  between  s,  Xy  and  y  to  be  g^ven  in 
the  explicit  form        ^  _  y(^^  yj.  (78) 

then      *=(^)rf^-f(f)rfy;  (74) 

.-.    (^+rfy¥=(g)^4-@rfy;  (75) 

which  will  give  an  equation  in  terms  of  x^  y,  dx,  dy ;  and  from 
which  in  many  cases  the  integral  equation  may  be  deduced  by  the 
processes  already  explained;  in  other  cases  processes  will  be 
required,  which  belong  to  a  more  advanced  part  of  our  treatise. 

Ex.1.     Let        s  =  xcoBa-^-ysina-^c; 
.-.     ds  =  dx  cos  a-^-dy  sin  a; 
dx^  +  dy^  =  (cos  o)*rfr*  4- 2  sin  a  cos  a  drrfy  + (sin  a)*  rfy^ 
(sin  a)*  dx^—2  sin  acosadxdy-\-  (cos  a)*  rfy*  =  0, 
sinadlr— co8a£/y  ^  0; 
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and  taking  the  integral  between  the  limits  x,  y  ftnd  x^,  jTq,  Vft 
hav^.,^  .   ,  %  Xj^-Xq  _  y  — yp.  ^yg^ 

cos  a  sin  a 

which  expresses  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  line 

a:*cosa+y8ina+c  =  0. 

Ex.2.  8^  =  x^-hy*' 

.\     sds  =  xdx-\-ydy; 
(x^'¥y^)(dx^-\-dy^)  =  {xdx-{-ydyf, 
y^dx^—2xydxdy'\'X^dy^  =  0; 


dx 

X 

dy  _ 

y 

0; 

X 
*0 

_  y . 

{77) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  passing  through  the 
origin ;  and  which  evidently  satisfies  the  given  relation. 

Ex.3.         «*  S2  Sflwp.  d>  =  I — ]dx; 

\  X  ' 

x{da^'\'dy^)  =  2ada^; 

..        /2a— ^\*-            2a— X      . 
.'.     dy  =  I )  dx  = ;  dx. 

^     ^     ^  (2a^-^)* 

X 

,\     y  =  aversin"^-  -H(2fl^r— o?^)* ;  (78) 

(If 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid,  whose  vertex  is  at  the  origin, 
^nd  the  radius  of  whose  generating  circle  is  a.  The  problem  is 
evidently  the  inverse  one  to  that  of  Ex.  3,  Art.  155. 

Ex.  4.  If  8^  =  cufif  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  terms  of  x 
and  y  is  ^^4-y*  =  k^,  where  4o^  =  9^^. 

This  example  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  problem. 
Determine  the  values  of  m  and  «,  when  the  equation  to  a  curve 
can  be  expressed  in  finite  terms  of  x  and  y,  the  defining  property 
of  the  curve  being  *•"+*  =  a^x^. 

Ex.  5.      If  «*  =  y^^a^^  the  curve  is  the   catenary  who«e 


equation  is  «  i  ■;:    .     -r  i 

y  =2  r  """^   r 


Ex.  6.     What  plftne  carves  satisfy  the  M][uation  «  =  ad? 

d$  sr  adO'y 
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.*.     r  =  a  COS  6;        *^ 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  circle,  whose  diameter  is  a,  and  whose 
pole  is  at  a  point  on  the  circumference. 

Ex.  7.     If  *  =  a  -^ ,  the  equation  to  the  curve  is 


=11 


X 

»a 


Ex.  8.     If  s  =  a  tan->  ^,  then  y»H-j^  =  0=".      ' 


Ex.  9.      If  «  =  atan~^  -j— ,  then  r  =  acos^. 

aT 

Other  examples  involving  a  relation  between  the  length  of  a 
curve,  and  quantities  contained  in  the  equation  to  the  curve  will 
be  given  hereafter,  when  the  integrals  of  more  complicated  func- 
tions have  been  investigated. 

167.]  The  fundamental  relations  which  exist  between  the 
length-element  of  a  curve,  its  projections  on  the  x-  or  on  the 
y-axis,  and  the  angle  at  which  either  the  tangent  or  the  normal 
at  the  point  {x,  y)  is  inclined  to  the  a?-axis,  suggest  another  mode 
of  expressing  a  curve  which  is  a  sufficient  defining  property  of  it. 

Two  quantities  are  of  course  sufficient  to  define  the  plane  curve; 
and  I  propose  to  take  the  length  or  the  length- element,  and  the 
angle  which  the  normal  makes  with  the  J7-axis,  fot  the  purpose ; 
we  shall  hereby  obtain  a  relation  which  will  express  the  length 
of  the  arc  as  a  function,  implicit  or  explicit,  of  the  angle  at  which 
the  normals  at  its  extremities  are  inclined  to  each  other.  As  this 
equation  is  evidently  independent  of  any  origin  or  of  any  system 
of  coordinates  to  which  the  curve  may  be  referred,  it  has  been 
named  by  Dr.  Whewell*  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  curve. 

Let  dx  and  dy  be  the  projections  of  ds,  the  length-element,  on 
the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively,  and  let  ^  be  the  angle  which 
the  normal  at  (x,  y),  makes  with  the  ^-axis,  and  let  p  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  {x,  y) :  then 

"^^    -    '^y    =ds:  (79) 


sin  ^       cos  y^ 
also      ds  =  pdy^,  (80) 

•  See  two  Memoirs  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  vol.  VIII,  p.  659,  and  vol.  IX. 
p.  150,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactione. 
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Now,  if  by  means  of  these  equations,  and  that  of  a  curve  given 

in  terms  of  x  and  y,  x  and  y  are  eliminated,  the  resulting  equation 

is  of  the  form 

F(^,  V^)  =  0,  (81) 

and  this  equation  is  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  curve. 

If  the  equation  to  the  curve,  of  which  the  intrinsic  equation  is 

to  be  found,  is  given  in  polar  coordinates,  then  if  ^  =  tan"^  -j—  t 

dyjf  =  de  +  d4>;  (82) 

and  by  means  of  this  equation  and  that  to  the  curve,  a  relation 
may  be  determined  in  terms  of  s  and  yjr,  of  the  form  (81). 

The  process  of  finding  the  intrinsic  equation  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  or  of  r  and  6,  may  of 
course  be  inverted,  and  the  general  equation  may  be  found  from 
the  intrinsic  equation,  if  the  requisite  integrations  are  possible. 

168.]  Examples  of  intrinsic  equations. 

Ex.  1.     The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  circle. 

If  in  (80)  we  replace  p  by  a,  which  we  will  take  to  be  the 

radius  of  the  circle, 

s  =  fl^,  (83) 

which  is  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  circle. 

Ex.  2.     The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  parabola,  y^  =  4aar. 

dx       /x\^ 

.-.     X  =  a(tan^)'. 

dx  =  2atan\/r(8ec\/r)*rf^, 

da  =  -; =  2a  (sec  V^)^  d\lf. 

sm  <i> 

Consequently  if  s  begins  at  the  vertex  of  the  parabola,  at  which 
point  ^  =  0, 

=  o|logtan(j  +  ^)  -f  tanV^secV^J;  (84) 


s 


ds 

also    p  =  -TT  =  2  a  (sec  ^)'^. 

Ex.  3.     The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  ellipse. 


,_P    a(l-e^)#     .  (85) 

^o{l-c*(sinV^)2}4 

which  result  is  identical  with  that  given  in  (37),  Art.  158. 
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Ex.  4.     The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  cycloid. 

y  =  (2£M?— ^)*^-aversin"^-• 
X  =  iaiamyjf)*.  (86) 

Therefore  ds  =  -, — -  =  4aco8t/rc2t/r : 

sin^  ^    ^  ' 

9  =  4a(8in^— gin\/rQ).  (87) 

If  8  begins  at  the  highest  point  (the  vertex)  of  the  cycloid, 
yjfQ  =  0,  so  that  in  this  case  ^  =  4a  sin  ^. 

Ex.  5.  The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  catenary  whose  equation  is 


y=2l  «*'+«"?,  is     *  =  a{cotVr— cotV^o}; 

and  if  s  begins  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  s  ^  a  cot  ^. 
In  this  case         p  =  -^a  (cosec  ^)*. 

Ex.  6.     In  the  curve  whose  equation  is  x^+y^  =i  a^,  i£  s 
begins  when  \/r  =  0, 

8  =  ?i?(l-.cos2^)  =  ^(sint/r)*.  (88) 

4  40 


3a   .    ft  , 

•••     p  =  -^sm2\/r. 


Ex.  7.     If  y  =  e 


X 


5  /  I        ^1      (l-h8inVr)(l-8in^o)^      ,^^. 

*  =  a  i  cosec  V^— cosec  V^a  —  s  log  )= ; — -^-7= -. — 7^:  f .     (89) 

(  ^  ^®      2    ^  (1— smi/r)(l  +  8mV^o)^ 

Ex.  8.  If  r  =  a*;  then  in  the  formula  (82),  d^  =  0;  an^ 
dylf  =z  dO;  so  that  0  =  V^— ^o>  ^l^^re  ^^  is  the  value  of  ^  when 
e  =  0}  then        ^  ^  {l  +  (loga)«}*a*rffl; 

log  o 

=  {1±  aoga)!L*  «-♦,  {„♦_«♦.}  (91) 

log  a  •• 

if  *  =  0,  when  ^  =  0;  that  is,  when  ^  =  V^q. 

Hence  abo  p  =  {l  +  (loga)*}*a'''-*o. 
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Ex.  9.     Find  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  Epicycloid  whose 
equations  are 


X  =  (a-f  W  cos ^—i  cos— i:—^, 

o 

y  =  (a  +  *)sin^— ^sin — r — 0. 

o 

From  the  preceding  equations  and  (79)  we  have 

.    a  +  A^      .  ^  ^  «+*  ^ 

sin— 7— ^  — sin^  cos^— cos — = — 0 

de  s  ■■  ■■      de  = 


(92) 


sm  >/f  cos>^~  a  +  b' 

.'.     sin  (?L^^^^J  =  8in((9  +  ^); 

Now  let  us  suppose  «  to  begin  at  the  cusp,  where  ^  =:  0,  and 
^  =  7 ;  80  that  ^  decreases  as  «  increases ;  then  we  have 

...     ,  =  l^(i±i)|i_eos^-^,(|-,)|  (98) 

which  is  the  required  intrinsic  equation. 

If  A=a,  the  epicycloid  becomes  the  cardioide,  and  (94)  becomes 

,=  16a(sin^Lz|i)'.  (95) 

And  in  this  case  if  ^  =  —  tt,  5  =  80,  which  is  half  the  perimeter 
of  the  oardioide. 

Ex.  10.  The  intrinsic  equation  to  the  involute  of  the  circle  i^ 

.  =  «(*_  If.  ,96, 


Section  5. — Involutes  of  Plane  Curves, 

169.]  Another  geometrical  problem  of  considerable  interest, 
which  requires  single  integration  in  its  solution,  is  that  of  the 
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discovery  of  an  involute  of  a  curve,  when  the  curve  is  g^ven. 
Our  investigation  will  comprise  the  determination  of  certain 
general  formulae  which  express  reciprocal  properties  of  evolutes 
and  involutes,  and  the  application  of  these  formulae  to  certain 
examples. 

Let  An,  fig.  11,  be  a  part  of  the  curve  whose  involute  is  to  be 
found.     Let  on  =  ^,  no  =  t;,  and  let  the  equation  to  ah  be 

V  =  Ai) ;  (97) 

let  the  length-element  of  this  curve  be  da-,  and  let  pn  be  the 
tangent  at  n,  whose  extremity  p  is  the  generating  point  of  the 
involute ;  so  that  pn  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  involute. 
Let  pn  =  /),  then,  1>y  Vol.  I,  Art.  292,  equation  (40), 

da-  =  dp; 

.-.     p  =  a+c,  (98) 

c  being  a  constant,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  point  on  ah,  at  which  a  begins.  Thus  in  fig.  11,  if 
AH  =  or,  and  OP  =  ao,  then  <r  =  p,  and  r  =  0;  and  if  pn  be 
longer  than  ah,  then  c  is  the  excess  of  length ;  that  is,  if  a 
string  of  the  length  pn  is  wrapped  round  ah,  and  ultimately 
becomes  a  tangent  at  a,  c  is  the  length  of  the  string  that  re- 
mains when  the  wrapping  is  complete. 

Let  OM  =  ^,  MP  =  y ;  then,  since  ^  =  tan  nxN, 

sinnTN  ^  COSHTN   ^     1    ^  *QQv 

drj      "^      d(      "  da 
and  from  the  geometry  of  the  figure. 


X  =  ON  — NM  =s  f  — Pt^, 

da-' 
drj 

y   =   Nir— OR   =r   r^—p—L', 


(100) 


in  which  equations  p  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ^  and  17 ; 
and  f  and  7;  having  been  eliminated  from  them  and  (98),  the 
resulting  equation  will  contain  x  and  y  only,  and  be  that  to  the 
required  involute. 

170.]  From  (100)  by  differentiation  we  have 


dx  =  d^^d^^pd.'^^^pd.^,  ^ 

da  ^      da 

dy  =  drt-drj-pd.-^  =  -prf.^;  ^ 


(101) 
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Bat  by  Art.  285,  Vol.  I,  (21)  and  (22),  the  numerator  and  de. 
nominator  of  the  right-hand  side  of  (102)  are  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  of  the  evolute ;  and  therefore  we 
conclude  that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  involute. 
Again,  squaring  and  adding  the  two  equations  (101),  we  have 

But  if  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  evolute  at  the  point 
(f ,  ri),  then,  by  Vol.  I,  Art.  285,  (19), 

ds  da 

•  •     —  —   ~r  Ti 
P  "    P 

but    d<T  ^n  dp ; 
and  therefore  by  means  of  (34),  Art.  311,  Vol.  I, 

pT   _       ^dsd^8{dxd^y-dyd^x)-ds^{dxd^y'^dyd^x) 

p    "-  {dxd^y^dyd^x)^  '   ^    ^ 

For  a  problem  in  illustration  of  these  equations,  I  will  suppose 

/=  kp,  so  that  p    ,        dp 

ds  =  -^d<r  =i  -/; 
p  k 

but  if  8  and  ^  are  intrinsic  coordinates,  ds  =  pdyjf ; 

.-.     ^=kdf; 
P 

.-.     p  =  a^'f',    and    *  =  ^e*''';  (104) 

k 

which  is  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  curve. 

171.]  Examples  of  involutes. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  involute  to  the  catenary,  the  generating 
point  being  in  contact  with  it  at  its  lowest  point. 

By  equations  (19)  and  (20),  Art.  155, 
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dar        rj      do"        rj 
drj        a      d(  "^  a 

<r*  a 


=  f-(o*-y*)*j 


•••'?  =  y,  f  =  a?+(a»-y»)*; 

.-.     X  =  clog— !-^^ ^-^  -.(a*— y2)*; 

the  equation  to  the  tractory,  the  form  of  which  is  evident  from 
fig.  7. 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  equation  to  the  involute  of  the  cycloid, 
the  generating  point  being  in  contact  with  it  at  its  vertex. 

Let  the  cycloid  be  placed  as  in  fig.  12;  and  let  ON=f,  Nnssiy; 
OM  =  ^,  MP  =  y;  then  the  equation  to  the  cycloid  is 

f  =  aversin"^-  +(2ai7— »;*)*; 

d^  dri         da- 
(2a-i))*  ""  17*  ""  (2a)*' 
.-.     a-  =  2(2^7;)*  =  p; 

y  =  7;-2i7,  X  =  ^-2(2ai7-i;«)*, 

=  -7;;  =f-2(-2fly-y«)*; 

.-.     iy=_y;  f  =  ^+2  (— 2ay-y2)*; 
therefore  by  substitution 

^  =  aversin"^ — ^  — (— 2fly— y^)*; 

the  equation  to  a  cycloid  in  an  inverted  position,  as  opd  in  the 
figure,  and  lying  below  the  axis  of  x, 

Ex.  8,     To  find  the  involute  of  a  point. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  the  point  be  f  =s  a,  17  =  A ;  and  let 
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c  =  the  length  of  the  string  which  is  attached  to  the  pointy  and 
whose  extremity  generates  the  involute ;  then 

...     (a,-af+{y-bf  ^  <?^-^^ 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  circle  whose  centre  is  at  the  point,  and 
whose  radius  is  equal  to  c. 

As  the  involute  of  a  point  is  a  circle,  so  conversely  the  evolute 
of  a  circle  is  a  point. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  involute  of  the  semicubical 
parabola  whose  equation  is  27arf  =  4f  ^,  the  length  of  np  being 
longer  by  2  a  than  the  arc  An.     Fig.  13. 

drj  d(  d<r  da 

2^2  =  9;^  -  (4^4^81  o2^2)i  -  2f«(f+3a)*' 


* = mu 


<r=  -?_,{(^+3a)*-(3a)f} 


3  (3  a)* 

3(3a)» 
Now       p  =  ff+2a,hy  the  conditions  of  the  problem; 

2(i  +  Sa)i 

3(3a)*    ' 

therefore  by  equations  (100), 

3t/2 
f  =  3^-f6a,  andf  =  -f-; 

.-.     y2  -_  4fl  {x+2a); 
the  equation  to  a  parabola,  situated  as  in  the  figure. 

172.]  On  involutes  of  curves  referred  to  polar  coordinates. 
Let  AP  be  the  curve,  fig.  14,  whose  involute  is  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  and  let  its  equation  be 

r  =/(;>).  (105) 

Let  pp'  be  the  tangent  at  p,  p'  being  the  generating  point  of  the 
involute.     Draw  from  the  pole  s,  sy  perpendicular  to  pp',  and  sy' 
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perpendicular  to  pV,  which  is  the  tangent  to  the  involute  at  p'. 
Then  sp  =  r,  sy  =  /?;  sp'=  /,  8^=  p'\  and  our  object  is  to 
find  the  relation  between  /  and  p' .  Let  ds  represent  a  length- 
element  of  the  original  curve;  and,  since  pp'  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  involute  at  p',  let  pp'  =  p';  then,  by  (40), 
Art.  292,  Vol.  I,  dp   =  ds, 

and  from  the  geometry, 

/«  =  ;>3+/*,  (106) 

r^  =  /a  +  />'^-2p>';  (107) 

and  after  the  elimination  of  r,  jt>,  s  from  these  equations  there 
wiU  remain  an  expression  in  terms  of  /  and  p'y  which  is  the 
equation  to  the  involute. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  equation  to  the  involute  of  a  circle. 
Let  the  centre  of  the  circle  be  the  pole :  then,  if  a  =  the  radius, 
its  equation  in  terms  of  r  and  jp  is 

r  ^  p  -=1  a\ 

whence  (106)  gives     r^—p"^  =  a^. 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  involute  of  the  circle. 

This  equation  however  may  be  found  in  the  following  way. 

In  fig.  31,  let  QSA  =  6,  so  that  the  arc  Aq  =  a^ ;  then,  if  5  is 
the  origin,  and  p  is  (Xy  y),  pq  =  aOy  and 

y  =  a  sin  d  — ad  cos  ^)  n08^ 

X  =  acosd  +  adsind ) 

which  simultaneous  equations  are  those  to  the  involute  of  the 
circle.     Prom  them  we  have 

xco^O+ysinO  =  a; 

07  COS hvsm =  fl  j 

a  ^  a 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  involute  of  the  circle  in  terms  of  x 
and  y. 

Also,  since  from  (108)  dy  =  aOmaO  dd,  dx  =  adcoaO  dO, 

__  ydx^xdy 
•  •    ^  ~         di 
=  —fid; 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  inyolute  of  the  logwithmic 
spiral. 

Let  a  be  the  constant  angle  at  which  the  curve  cuts  all  the 
radii  veetores ;  then  its  equation  is 

p  =  rsino.  (109) 

Therefore,  see  fig.  15,  if  pp'  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  curve 
from  the  pole  to  the  point  p,  and  if  pp'  =  p',  by  (54),  Art.  162, 

p'  =  r_*L=:rseca.  (HO) 

Jo  cos  a 

From  (107),  completing  the  square, 

=  r*(cosa)^; 
.'.     p'  =  p' +rco8a; 
and  substituting  for  p'  from  (110), 

p'  =  rseco— rcosa 
=  rsinatana; 

.-.     from  (106),   /«  =/«+i^ 

=  /2  4.r«(sina)* 

=  p^  (cosec  a)^ ; 
.'.    p'  =  r'sina; 

the  equation  to  a  logarithmic  spiral,  similar  to  the  original  one ; 
that  is,  which  cuts  all  its  radii  veetores  at  a  constant  angle,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  original  spiral.  From  (110)  it  is  evident  that 
psp'  is  a  right-angle,  and  therefore  sp'y'=  spy  =  a  :  the  involute 
therefore  is  also  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  polar  subtangent. 


Section  6. — Various  problems  of  Plane  Geometry  solved  by 
means  of  Single  Definite  Integration. 

173.]  Curves  and  classes  of  curves  are  generally  defined  by 
means  of  some  salient  geometrical  property,  and  the  equation  of 
the  curve  is  the  expression  of  this  property  by  means  of  mathe-  ^ 
matical  symbols.     Now,  as  many  of  these  principal  properties  are 
only  capable  of  expression  in  terms  of  difierentials,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  equation  which  defines  a  curve  or  a  class  of  curves  may 
be  given  in  terms  of  these  differentials  in  combination  with,  or 
independent  of,  finite  coordinates,  whether  rectang^ar  or  polar. 
When  the  equation  is  given  in  this  form,  it  is  called  the  differen- 
tial equation  of  the  curve;  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
obtain  the  finite  equation  from  the  differential  equation.  For 
this  purpose  integration  is  required. 

The  problem  in  its  most  general  form  is  entirely  beyond  the 
present  power  of  mathematical  analysis.  Many  special  forms  of 
it  however  are  capable  of  solution ;  and  although  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  Treatise  other  methods  will  be  investigated,  yet  it  is 
expedient  at  once  to  apply  to  such  problems  the  process  of  single 
definite  integration  so  far  as  it  is  applicable,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  geometrical  problems,  and  for  the  illustration  of  the  process 
of  integration,  which  it  so  well  exhibits.  In  some  of  the  following 
examples,  integration  will  be  performed  more  than  once;  but 
only  a  series  of  successive  integrations  will  be  required,  and  these 
will  be  of  the  nature  explained  in  Chapter  V,  Art.  149,  150. 
In  all  cases  the  limits  will  be  given,  and  the  integrations  will  be 
definite. 

174.]]  I  will  in  the  first  place  take  that  class  of  problems  in 

which  -J-  is  given  in  terms  of  x  and  y  in  a  simple  form,  capable 

of  integ^tion.  This  equation,  geometrically  interpreted,  assigns 
the  law  of  the  ratio  of  the  simultaneous  increments  of  the  coor- 
dinates at  any  point  of  a  plane  curve  in  terms  of  those  coor- 
dinates ;  that  is,  gives  the  value  of  the  geometrical  tangent  of 
the  angle  between  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  poin^  and 
either  of  the  rectangular  axes,  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
point. 

Ex.  1.     Let-r^  =  — ;  and  let  us  assume  that  the  curve  passes 

dx       y 

through  the  orig^,  so  that  when  ar  =  0,  y  =  0. 

/  ydy  =/  2adx', 

•  0  •  0 

y^  =s  \ax. 

dv            X 
£x«  2.     ^  = ;  and  let  us  suppose  x  ^  a,  when  y  «=  0. 


r*  =n^f'-- 
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Jo  Ja 

.-.     y*+^— fl*  =  0; 

Ex.  3.     -r^  =  ( — — - )  ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  the  origin 
is  on  the  curve. 

_  C'{2a—x)dx 

=  (2ap— ^)*+aver8in~^-; 

a 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid,  of  which  the  vertex  is  the 
origin. 

175.]  The  process  is  similar  when  ^-j  is  g^ven  in  terms  of  ^ 

and  y.  In  this  case  however,  as  the  first  integration  will  produce  -^ 

it  is  necessary  that  the  value  of  this  quantity  at  the  limits,  or  at 
least  at  one  limit,  should  be  given.  This  condition  requires  that 
the  direction  of  the  axes  should  be  given.  Also,  as  the  second 
integration  will  produce  a  finite  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  of 
which  the  values  at  one  limit  at  least  must  be  given,  this  con- 
dition assigns  the  place  of  the  origin. 

d  11       2  A  dti 

Ex.  1,    -r-i  =  — r ;  and  let  us  suppose  -/^  =  0,  when  ;r  =  00  : 
aar       x^  ax 

y  =>0,  when  ^  =  00. 

Jo  '  dx  ""Joo  3S^ 

dy  ^       a^  ^ 
cte  ""  ""  x^' 


dy  =z  --  ^dx, 

Jo  •/«  x^ 


00 

2 


a 

X 

xy  =  a*. 


If  the  values  at  the  inferior  limits  were  such  that  when  x  sz  a, 
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^  =  0,  y  =  0,  so  that  the  curve  should  touch  the  or-azis  at  a 
dx 

distance  =  a,  from  the  origin;  then 

dx  ■■"  a^"^    ' 
.•.     xy  =  {x—af. 

d^v          a^         ,  ,  1  dy     ^ 

Ex.  2.   -74  = 3 ;  and  let  us  suppose  when  y  =  fl,  ^  =  ^* 

Tit^  2 rfy  d^y  _  T^  ^2a^dy 
'Jo  dx^       "^Ja         y^ 

\dxf  "  y2      ^' 

a^-^-y'^  =  a*. 
Ex.  3.     If  -^  =  y,  and  ^  =  0,  and  -p  =  0,  when  y  =  a,  then 

£m7  ox 

y  =  ^{ea  +  e   a}. 

176.]  Geometrical  problems  depending  on  the  integration  of 
differential  quantities. 

Ex.  1.     Find  the  curve  of  which  the  subnormal  is  constant. 
Taking  the  value  of  the  subnormal  given  in  (41),  Art.  219, 
Vol.  I,  we  have  y^^ 

'd^  "^^'' 
and  taking  the  origin  to  be  on  the  curve,  we  have 

y^  =  2  ax. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  curve,  of  which  the  subtangent  is  coDBtant. 

y  =  ea. 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  equation  to  the  curve,  of  which  the  tangent 
is  constant. 

Taking  the  value  of  the  tangent  given  in  (42),  Art  219,  VoL  I, 
we  have  /        ^^r* 
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if  we  suppose  y  to  decrease^  as  x  increases.     Let  us  also  assume 
y  =:  a,  when  ^  =  0 ;  then 

•'0  Ja       y 

...       -p  =  fllog^"^^^'"'y'^^--(fl»-yV;  (111) 

y 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  equitangential  curve ;   see  Vol.  I, 
Art.  200,  equation  (27). 

Ex.  4.  Find  the  equation  to  the  curve  whose  normal  is 
constant. 

In  this  case,  by  (42),  Art.  219,  Vol.  I, 

and  assuming  a?  =  0,  when  y  =  a,  we  have  j?*  +  y*  =  a*. 

Ex.  5.     Find  the  equation  to  the  curve  all  the  normals  to 
which  pass  through  the  same  point  (a,  b). 
This  property  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

(x--a)dx-\'(y^b)dy  =  0; 

.-.     (^-a)^  +  (y-A)*  =  c«; 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  c. 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  curves  in  which  the  sum  of  (1)  the  abscissa 
and  the  subnormal,  (2)  the  ordinate  and  the  subnormal,  is  con- 
stant. (1)     (a7-a)2-hy«  =  c2; 

(2)    ^+y  +  alog(a— y)  =  c, 

Ex.  7.  Find  the  curve  in  which  the  tangent  is  equal  to  the 
radius  vector  of  the  point  of  contact. 

dy       dx      ^  1     y   .    1     ^      /> 

y         X  0  a 

•••      (1)     |=|;  (2)     xy^ab; 

so  that  the  required  line  is  either  straight,  or  an  equilateral  hy- 
perbola, according  as  the  lower  or  the  upper  sign  is  taken. 
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Ex.  8. 

Find  the  curve  which  cuts  all  its  radii  vectores  at  the 

same  angle 
Let  this 

1 

• 

angle  be  tan'^c;  then  \ 

de 

dr 

=  c; 

• 

dr       de 

• 

W  r 

•    • 

r         c 

and  let  us  i 

suppose  r  = 

a,  when  e  = 

=  0; 

then 

log^  = 

e 

c' 

r 

9 
=  ae'c . 

Ex.  9.  Find  the  curve  in  which  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  is  equal  to  the  part  of  the  tangent  intercepted  between 
the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  point  of  contact. 

This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  example ;  that^  viz., 
in  which  c  =  1 ;  so  that  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  r  =  aef. 

It  may  also  be  solved  in  the  following  way ;  by  the  condition 
we  have  jfi  =  r*— |?*;  so  that  r^  =  2p^; 

j]^  dfi 

du       dr        -^ 
.*.      —  =  —  =:  de; 
u         r 

.•.     r  =  ae^.  v 

Ex.  10.  The  curve  in  which  the  polar  subtangent  is  constant 
is  the  reciprocal  spiral. 

Ex.  11.  The  curve  in  which  the  polar  subnormal  is  constant 
is  the  spiral  of  Archimedes. 

Ex.  12.  Find  the  curve  in  which  the  perpendicular  from  the 
origin  on  the  tangent  is  equal  to  the  abscissa. 

p  =  rcos^; 

du\ 
dfi' 

r  =  2a  cos  d. 


u^  (sec  e)^  =  K*  -f 


Ex.  13.     Find  the  curve  of  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
equal  to  a.  ^.^y. 


=  a; 


dp 

,\     r^  =  2ap; 
r  =  2acos^. 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  H  h 
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Ex.  14.     If />*  =  ar,  the  equation  to  the  curve  is 

_       2a 

Ex.  15.     If  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  curve 
=  $,  the  curve  is  a  circle. 

Ex.  16.     If  the  subnormal  is  equal  to  the  abscissa^  the  curve 
is  a  hyperbola. 

Ex.  17.     If  the  radius  of  curvature  =  p^  the  curve  is  the 
involute  of  the  circle. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  APPLICATION  OP  SINGLE  DEFINITE  INTEGRATION   TO 

THE  THEORY  OP  SERIES. 

Section  1. — On  the  Convergence  and  Divergence  of  Series, 

177.]  The  subject  of  series  has  come  under  our  notice  many 
times  in  the  preceding  parts  of  our  treatise,  and  in  various  forms. 
At  one  time  processes  have  been  investigated  for  the  development 
of  functions  into  series;  as  Maclaurin^s  and  Taylor's  theorems, 
and  others  subordinate  to  and  cognate  to  them ;  at  other  times, 
as  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  the  sums  of  series  have  been  deter- 
mined :  that  is,  functions  have  been  found  of  which  the  given 
series  are  the  developments.  These  two  processes  are  evidently 
inverse  to  each  other.  Now,  when  a  function  is  developed  into  a 
series,  that  series  taken  to  a  finite  number  of  terms,  or  even  to  an 
infinite  number  of  terms,  cannot  always  be  assumed  to  be,  and 
used  as,  the  equivalent  of  the  function ;  it  is  necessary  to  calculate 
what  has  been  called  "  the  remainder^'  in  the  theorems  of  Mao- 
laurin  and  Taylor:  and  it  is  only  when  this  remainder  fulfils 
cei'tain  conditions,  that  the  series  can  be  used  as  an  adequate 
equivalent  of  the  function.  Similarly  there  are  certain  conditions 
which  a  series  must  satisfy  when  it  is  adequately  represented  by 
a  given  function,  or  when  in  other  words,  the  series  can  be 
summed,  and  that  function  is  the  sum ;  and  there  are  also  certain 
limits  of  the  variable  within  which  the  summation  is  possible,  and 
outside  of  which  it  is  impossible.  These  thus  far  have  not  been 
discussed;  and  I  have  assumed  only  that  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  will  be  found  in  ordinary  treatises  on  algebra. 

The  subject  however  requires  more  complete  and  precise  inves- 
tigation, and  arises  now  in  the  regular  course  of  our  Treatise  on 
the  Integral  Calculus ;  because  single  definite  integration  supplies 
a  theorem  on  convergfence  and  divergence  of  series,  which  deter- 
mines whether  a  given  series  is  capable  of  summation  or  not ;  and 
which  is  of  wider  application  than  any  heretofore  suggested.  It 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the  calculus 

H  li  2 
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in  its  relation  to  algebra  and  algebraical  development.  Definite 
integration  also  yields  a  new^  and  in  some  respects  a  more  con- 
venient form  of  the  remainders  of  the  theorems  of  Taylor  and 
Maclaorin ;  and  gives  development  of  certain  fnnctions  in  periodic 
terms^  which  are  not  only  curious^  but  are  also  important  in  the 
application  of  pure  mathematics  to  questions  of  physics.  The 
investigation  of  these  theorems  will  occupy  the  present  chapter ; 
but  previously  to  that  inquiry  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  succinct 
account  of  series. 

178.]  A  series  is  a  succession  of  terms,  of  which  the  number 
is  infinite,  placed  one  after  another  in  a  given  order,  and  formed 
according  to  an  uniform  and  determinate  law,  so  that  each  term 
is  a  ftmction  of  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  series.  The  fimc- 
tion  which  expresses  each  in  terms  of  its  place  gives  the  law  of 
the  series ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  place  of  a  term  in  a  series 
cannot  be  changed  without  a  change  of  law  of  the  series. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  series  which  we  shall  take ; 

tti  +  «*2+«^+ -+-t<^+tt^+i+...;  (I) 

/(a)+/(a+l)-f/(a+2)  +  ...+/(fl-fn-l)+/(a+»)  +  ...;(8) 

111  1  1  ,Ov 

+  ...+77— 1^  +  7;r— — V  -l-...;(8) 


the  «th  or  the  general  term  being  respectively  ti»,/(a4-n— 1), 
f =-  :  *^d  consequently  the  law  of  the  series  is  given,  when 

these  terms  are  expressed  as  functions  of  n. 

For  conciseness  of  notation  we  shall  express  these  series  sever- 
ally by  the  symbols  2^  ^x  i  ^^i^)  >  ^ZjU) '  ^^^^^  indicate 

the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms  formed  by  assigning  to  ^  all  integer 
values  from  the  inferior  limit  to  infinity.  This  notation  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  a  definite  integral. 

A  series  is  said  to  be  convergent,  when  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  of  it  is  a  finite  quantity ;  and  this  finite  quantity 
is  called  the  sum  of  the  series. 

A  series  is  said  to  be  divergent,  when  the  sum  of  an  infinite 
number  of  terms  of  it  is  infinite ;  in  this  case  it  is  said  that  the 
series  cannot  be  summed. 

Thus  if  s»  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  given 
above,  if  the  series  is  convergent,  s,  is  finite,  when  n  =  00.     If 
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the  series  is  divergent,  s^  =  oo,  when  n  =  oo.      When  n  =:  oo, 
the  sum  of  the  series  is  denoted  by  s. 

The  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  a  series  after  the  nth  is  called  the 
remainder  of  the  series.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  e  ;  then  taking 
the  form  of  the  series  given  in  (1), 

R  =  t<^+i4-w^+a  +  ...  (4) 

=  s-s,.  (5) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  the  sum  of  a  convergent 
series  is  a  finite  quantity,  yet  frequently  that  quantity  cannot  be 
determined  in  the  form  of  a  definite  function.  It  may  be  capable 
of  expression  as  a  definite  integral,  which  does  not  admit  of 
evaluation ;  or  it  may  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  certain  letters 
contained  in  the  series,  as  the  notation  of  Art.  145  signifies :  but 
in  many  cases  it  does  not  admit  of  more  definite  determination. 

The  remainder  of  a  convergent  series  is  infinitesimal,  when  n 
=  00  ;  so  that  s^  and  s^^.^  differ  by  an  infinitesimal,  which  must 
be  neglected  when  n  =  oo.  Hence  it  follows  thSt,  when  a  series 
is  convergent,  not  only  must  u «  be  infinitesimal,  and  consequently 
be  neglected,  when  n  =  oo ,  but  also  b,  which  is  the  sum  of  all 
these  infinitesimals,  must  also  be  an  infinitesimal,  and  be  neg- 
lected when  n  =  00.  Thus  although  the  vanishing  of  each  term, 
when  n  =  oo,  is  true  of  all  convergent  series,  yet  this  circumstance 
does  not  afford  a  sufficient  test  of  convergence.  It  is  a  necessary 
characteristic,  but  is  evidently  not  a  sufficient  criterion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  definitions  have  respect  to  the 
terminal  terms  of  the  series ;  that  is,  those  for  which  n  =  oo ; 
thus  although  a  series  may  begin  divergently  and  continue 
divergently  for  a  given  nxmiber  of  terms,  yet  if  it  ultimately  con- 
verges, it  will  satisfy  the  condition  of  convergence,  and  will  be 
classed  as  a  convergent  series. 

179.]  Before  we  enter  on  the  investigation  of  a  strict  criterion 
of  convergence,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  two  series  of  typical 
forms  :  viz.,  series  in  geometrical  and  in  harmonical  progression  : 
for  we  shall  hereby  exemplify  certain  phenomena  of  series,  the 
number  of  the  terms  of  which  is  infinity ;  and  we  shall  shew  the 
necessity  of  either  determining  the  convergence  of  a  series  when 
it  and  the  function  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  development 
are  used  as  equivalents :  or  of  ascertaining  the  remainder  so  that 
an  exact  equality  may  exist  between  the  function  and  the  series 
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together  with  the  remainder.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  take  the 
geometrical  series 

a,    ar,    ar*, ar"^^^,.,.  (6) 

of  which  ar*"^  is  the  «th  term.  Then  for  the  sum  of  the  series  to 
It  terms  we  have  r»  —  1 

■  «-  =  «7rr-  ^^> 

If  r  is  less  than  1,  then,  when  «  =  00,  r*  =  0,  and 

s  =  r ;    R  =  s— s-  =  = =  0.  (o) 

1  — r  1— r 

and  consequently  the  series  is  convergent. 
Ifr  =  l, 

s»  =  « T-  =  jr ,  if  r  =  1 ; 

r— 1        0 

=  anr*'^  =  an,  if  r  =  1. 

.'.    s  =  00,  when  n  =  00  ; 

so  that  the  series  is  divergent. 

If  r  is  greater  than  1,  then,  when  n  =  00,  r*  =  00,  and  the 
series  is  also  divergent. 

Thus  a  series  in  geometrical  progression  is  convergent  for  all 
values  of  r,  the  common  ratio,  less  than  1 ;  and  is  divergent  for 
all  values  of  r  not  less  than  1. 

If  however  we  had  without  examination  assumed  the  series  in 
geometrical  progression  to  be  convergent  for  all  values  of  r,  and 
had  omitted  the  remainder,  then  we  should  have  had 

s  =  ,-^  =  a{l+r  +  r2  +  r3+...}.  (9) 

1  —  r 

Now  in  this  series  let  us  suppose  a  =  1,  r  =  2;  then 

-1  =  I4.2  +  4+8+... 

a  result  which  is  evidently  absurd ;  and  consequently  proves  that 
the  left-hand  member  of  (9)  cannot  be  employed  equivalently  for 
the  right-hand  member,  unless  r  is  less  than  1.  If  however  the 
remainder  is  introduced  we  have  an  exact  equality ;  and  then 

*^  '  r— 1 

and  if  a  =  1,  r  =  2,  as  before, 

-1  =  H-2  +  4+...+2"-l-2^  (10) 

which  is  a  correct  result.     This  is  an   instance   shewing   the 
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necessity  of  determining  the  remainder  in  the  theorems  of  Mac- 
laurin  and  Taylor ;  and  shews  how  erroneous  results  may  be  when 
these  theorems  are  applied^  and  either  the  resulting  series  are  not 
convergent,  or  the  remainders  are  not  determined.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  former  parts  of  our  treatise,  we  have  never 
employed  series  as  the  basis  or  subject-matter  of  argument,  until 
the  convergence  of  them  has  been  demonstrated. 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  following  series  in  harmonical  pro- 
gression. 

,       111  11  .1  nix 

this  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  form ; 

,      1       /I      1\       /I      1      1      1\ 

now  each  group  within  brackets  is  evidently  greater  than  ^  i  &Qd 

as  the  number  of  such  groups  is  infinite^  the  sum  of  the  series 

is  infinite,  and  consequently  the  series  is  divergent.    This  is  an 

example  in  which  tt.  =  0,  when  n  =  oo,  and  yet  the  series  is  not 

oonve^ent. 

This  series  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following  form,  (torn 

which  a  remarkable  result  arises,  and  shews  the  divergence  of  the 

series. 

1  1  1  1 

^  ~     ■^1.2'''2.3"'"3.4"'"4.5"'" 

1  1  1 

"'"2. 3  "^3. 4 '•"4. 5  "*"•■■ 

I        _1_ 

"•"  3.4 ''"4.5 ''"■•• 

1 

"*■  4.5  ■*■'•■ 
,,111 

=  ^  +  ^+2  +  3  +  4+- 

=  1  +  s: 

Thus  1  is  an  infinitesimal  in  comparison  of  s ;  in  other  words 
s  =  oc,  8  being  that  quantity  of  which  a  finite  number  is  the 
infinitesimal  increment. 
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180.]  We  now  oome  to  the  investigation  of  general  theorenui 
for  the  determination  of  eonTergence  and  divergence  of  series.  I 
shall  arrange  them  as  fiv  as  possible  in  order  of  simplicity,  for 
that  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  most  conveniently  applied  to 
any  particular  series. 

If  the  terms  of  a  series  decrease  in  absolute  magnitude,  and 
are,  or  ultimately  become,  alternately  positive  and  negative,  the 
series  is  convergent. 

Let  the  series  be  tij— t<,-f  tij— tf44-...;  (12) 

the  terms  of  which  become  less  and  less.  Then  the  series  may 
be  expressed  in  the  two  following  forms 

(tti-"«^)  +  («%-««4)  +  («5-«6)+--; 
and  tii-(i«,-.ttj)-.(tt4-ttg)-...; 

every  quantity  within  brackets  being  positive.  Whence  it  is 
evident  that  the  sum  of  the  series  is  greater  than  tij— 1%,  and  is 
less  than  u^ ;  consequently  the  series  is  convergent. 

Ex.  1.     Thus  the  series  2*  -^ =--o~  ^  convergent. 

The  series  is  yk  +  ©^  +  "r^  + .  •  • ;  which  may  be  expressed 

in  the  form  1-"  o  +  q  ""  a  "^"  •••  '*  which  is  by  the  preceding 
theorem  greater  than  1,  and  less  than  ^. 

Ex.2.    Thus  also  2r  (a^_i)2^^(2^  +  i)  is  convergent. 

181.]  The  series  tij  +  t^  +  tij  4-  . . . ,  all  of  whose  terms  are 
positive,  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  the  ratio  of 
^x+i  to  u^  when  a?  =  00,  is  less  or  greater  than  unity. 

Let  r  be  the  value  gf     '"^^ ,  when  a?  =  00 ;  and  firstly  let  r  be 

less  than  1 ;  let  p  be  greater  than  r  and  less  than  1 ;  then  for 
some  determinate  value  of  ^,  and  for  all  other  greater  values, 
the  ratio  of  tfje+i  to  u^  is  less  than  p;  so  that  if  a;  is  that  value, 

consequently 


<  :: 


«*« 


T^^ 


mmmm'Omgil.    Ahl  trnt-  uumin-^  m  mile  . 

txaa  tttt  earraoKiiftdiiii: 


Hie  ligte-Iaaid  memiier  of  winti.  =  sl.  iriieL  liK-  nnmiiea'  na'^  ihr 
tenm  is  juiiiuie ;  ibiK  ^dnr  siol  of  -die  wesks^  ^  infinise.  m£  xlir 
jMjpmdiugrh-  diweigeut.  F  r  =  1 .  we  cm  makr  n^  Tir<- 
ad  in  'tliv  ttat  liat  xsjbe  mar  be  eixlier  eciDV6Si*nDT  rtr 


If  Hie  meaner  «  atsmzired  n.  m&aeoM&ng  jnywas  «f  m  TsriaMr  7. 
MT,  and  k  mci  tbst  w,  =  a.  /*  :   tiicL  -^=^  =  -^-=- 1 :   MSii  if 

— ^=  r,  idieii  I  -=.  atj  the  ducsizimuaing  qiumtiri'  =  r/ ;   *^ 

iliat  die  sebfs  is  ctmracieixt  or  diietgqit  aoomninurir  «^  /  i$  1^^ 
tluai  or  gmter  tban  r'^.  If  /  =  r~\  we  cm  afim  iK^ii^r  ^ 
to  eeanrcrgeDoe  or 


Er.1.    I>etti.e«Ti«bel  +  I^^^^jj5^      ;  dm 


■^  =  ^  =  0, 


z 


tboB,  wfajcterer  is  the  nine  of  f ,  the  smies  is  ccmTms^cvitH   t  vimv 
howerer  observe,  that  if  /  is  greater  than  1,  the  aerk^  bc^sri^ 


diTergendr^and  begins  to  coDreige  at  that  tenn  fi>rwhk^  -  i«  Ioa( 
than  1 ;  that  ie,  wben  x  is  greater  than  f . 

The  teat  of  conTei^genoe  and  dirergence  gtren  in  thi«  Artio)«' 
18  of  aD  perhaps  the  most  easy  of  application,  and  is  accontiu^lt^v 
that  which  should  be  at  once  employed.  And  it  i«  only  wh^Mi 
the  ntio  of  «,^j  to  «^  is  eqnal  to  1,  that  the  tie«t  fiiilit»  and  tw 
are  obliged  to  have  reconrse  to  other  criteria. 

182.]  If/(jr)  is  a  ftmction  of  x,  positive  in  si^i  and  deoitHiK- 
ing  in  valae  as  x  increases  from  «  =  a  to  «  s  oe,  and  ultimatoly 

eqnal  to  0,  when  x  =  oc,  then  the  series  ^«  /(<*")»  that  in, 

/(a) +/ (fl +  !)+/(«  + 2) -h...  <ia^ 

raiCE,  VOL.  II.  I  i 
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/•OO 

will  be  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  /  f(x)  dx  is  finite 
or  infinite. 

By  the  theory  of  definite  integration 

/    f{x)dx^\     fix)dx-^        fix)dx+      /(a?)dir+...;(14) 

and  applying  the  theorem  given  in  (228),  Art.  116,  whare  6  is 
the  general  symbol  of  a  positive  proper  fraction, 

/  f(x)dx  =fia  +  e)  /     W+/(a+l-f^)  ^^dx^..., 

«^/(a  +  ^)+/(a+l  +  e?)-f-/(a-f.2-f.^  +  ....       (15) 

Now  as  ^  is  a  positive  proper  fraction,  1  and  0  are  its  limits ;  we 
may  consequently  deduce  from  this  equation  two  inequalities 
corresponding  to  these  values  of  0;  and  B8f{x)  is  positive,  and 
decreases  as  x  increases,  when  0  =  0,  the  second  member  of  (15) 
is  greater  than  the  first ;  and  when  $  kzI,  the  second  member  is 
less  than  the  first ;  hence 

/(fl)+/(a+l)+/(«+2)+ >/    f(x)dx;  (16) 

/(o +!)+/(« +2)  + <  f  f(x)dx.  (17) 

•  a 

/•OD 

Then  as  the  sum  of  the  given  series  is  greater  than  /    fix)dx, 

f(x)  dir+/(fl)>*where/(a)  is  a  finite  quantity, 
it  is  evident  that  the  sum  is  infinite  or  finite,  that  is,  the  series 

J/*oo 
'    f{x)  dx  is  infinite  or 
0 

finite.     This  quantity  I  shall  call  the  discriminating  quantity. 

This  is  the  most  general  criterion  of  the  convergence  and 
divergence  of  series  which  has  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  diffi- 
culty of  its  application  consists  in  the  integration.  By  a  farther 
inquiry  however  into  the  general  theory  of  series,  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  classification  of  them  as  to  order  and  degree,  and  the  pre- 
ceding theorem  will  supply  certain  derivative  tests  convenient 
for  the  purpose. 

The  investigation  also  gives  narrow  limits  within  which  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  the  form  (13)  is  contained. 

In  (17)  let  a  be  replaced  by  a  — 1 ;  then 


fix)  dx. 


(18) 
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And  if  the  sum  of  the  series  =  s^  from  this  and  (16)  it  follows  that 

/     f{x)dx  >  8  >  /   fix) (hi  (19) 

so  that  s  is  contained  within  these  two  definite  integrals, 

183.]  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding  test 
is  applied. 

Ex.  1.    The  series  in  geometrical  progression  a,  ar,  ar^, ... , 
where  r  is  a  positive  quantity. 

Taking  the  general  term  of  the  series  to  be  ar*,  the  suocessiTe 

terms  of  the  series  will  be  formed  by  putting  a?  =  0,  1, 2, 8, ...  | 

/•« 

so  that  the  discriminating  quantity  is  /   ar*dx.    Now 


/   afdx  =    ^ 

Jo  LlogrJo 

a 


,  if  r  is  less  than  1 ; 


logr 
:7s  00^  if  r  is  not  less  than  1. 

Hence  a  series  in  geometrical  progression  is  convergent  or  di- 
vergent according  as  r  is  less  than^  or  not  less  than,  1. 

Ex.  2.     Let  the  series  be 

11  1  '«^« 

-=  +  -7 ^T=-  +  -; st;^  + . . .  i    which  is  2an  ^  ■*•        (20) 

or       (a  +  1)*        (0  +  2)'*  '  -^*  ' 

x^^dx.  Now 


/ 


x'^dx  =  -= 

a  -m  +  1 


fll— 


,  if  m  is  greater  than  1 ; 


m-1 
3=  00,  if  m  is  not  greater  than  1. 

Hence  the  series  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  m  is 
greater^  or  is  not  greater,  than  1,  If  m  3=  1,  the  series  is  har- 
monic, and  we  have  hereby  another  proof  that  such  a  series  is 
divergent. 

Ex.  3.     2*  x'^i^ogx)'^  is  convergent  or  divergent  accord- 
ing as  m  is  greater  than,  or  not  greater  than,  1. 

Here  the  discriminating  condition  is  /     — r^ — ,  and 

I  i  % 
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/' 


dx  (Log  oo)-"*"*-^— (logo) 


— i»+i 


x^ogxy  — fn  +  l 


,  if  m  is  greater  than  1 ; 


=  00^  if  m  is  not  greater  than  1. 

Ex.  4.  2r  {^  ^^fiT ^  (log log  ^)"*} ~* "» convergent  or  divergent, 
according  as  m  is  greater^  or  is  not  greater^  than  1. 

Ex.  5.  Generally  if  log  log  log  ...  (to  n  sTmbols)  ...a?  is  de- 
noted by  log*4r,  then  ^"{^logarlog^a?  ...log*~^a?(log*x)*}"^ 

16  convergent  or  divergent^  according  as  m  is  greater  than^  or  not 
greater  than,  1. 

Ex.  6.     2o  ^rpp  ^  convergent. 

Ex.  7.     2*  — ^  is  divergent.     Hence  2*  8*  4*  ...  n*  =00, 
when  n  =  oc. 

Ex.  8.     2*  (■■^)  ^  convergent. 

184.]  Although  the  criterion  of  the  preceding  article  is  theo- 
retically always  sufficient,  yet  it  is  in  many  cases  inapplicable, 
because  the  definite  integral  which  gives  the  discriminating  quan- 
tity cannot  be  found.  We  can  however  derive  from  it  certain 
other  criteria^  which  are  frequently  easy  of  application ;  this  is 
effected  by  a  comparison  of  the  given  series,  with  other  series 
which  are  known  to  be  convergent  or  divergent. 

Let  there  be  two  series 

u  =  tt^^-tt24.tt3+...  (21) 

v  =  ri4-v,-4-t?3+...;  (22) 

the  ratio  of  the  nth  terms  of  which  is  equal  to  a  finite  quantity  k, 

when  n  =  00  :  so  that  u^  =  kv^y  when  n  =  oc ;  then  these  two 

series  are  either  both  convergent  or  both  divergent. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  nth  terms  respectively  of  the  two 

series;  andlet  t*^  =  Ar^r^,  w^+i  =  *»+i«'i.+i>  «'i.+2  =  *n+2«^i.+2*  •••  ^ 
then  since  k^  =  Ar^+j  =  k^^^  =...=/:,  when  n  =  00 ;  so  when  n 
is  very  great,  the  difference  between  k  and  each  of  these  quantities 
is  an  infinitesimal ;  and  we  shall  have  generally  k^  =  k^^i,  where 
/  is  an  infinitesimal ;  and  ultimately  when  n  =  00,  t  =  0,  and 
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Hence  it  appears  that  if  either  of  these .  sums  is  a  finite  quan- 
tity, the  other  is  also  finite ;  and  consequently  the  series  are  either 
both  convergent  or  both  divergent. 

If  series  of  the  form  (21)  and  (22)  are  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  when  n  =  00,  «,  =  kv^  k  being  a  finite  quantity,  they  are 
called  comparable.  If  however  A:  =  00  or  =  0,  they  are  said  to 
be  incomparable.  If  A:  =oc,  (21)  is  incomparably  higher  than  (22). 
If  it  =  0,  (22)  is  incomparably  higher  than  (21). 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  if  a  series  is  convergent,  all  comparable 
series  and  all  incomparably  lower  series  are  also  convergent.  If 
a  series  is  divergent,  all  comparable  series  and  also  incomparably 
higher  series  are  also  divergent. 

185.]  I  proceed  now  to  apply  this  theory;  and  I  shall  take  for 
the  series  of  comparison  those  of  which  the  character  as  to  con- 
vergence or  divergence  has  been  demonstrated  in  Art.  183. 

Let  the  series,  the  character  of  which  is  to  be  determined,  be 

^2  77~\  9  ^^  which  f(x)  =  00,  when  a?  =  00  :  and  let  us  in  the 

first  place  compare  it  with  21  ^"^f  ^f  which  the  character  is 

determined  in  Ex.  2  of  the  preceding  Article.  Let  us  take  m  to 
be  such  that  these  series  are  comparable;  then  if  A: is  the  ratio  of 
the  corresponding  terms  when  x  =  oc/ 

k  =  -\-r  =  — ,  when  ^  =  00 ; 


w^**"^ 


=  a  finite  quantity,  suppose,  when  ^  =  00  :  so  that/'(a?)  and  a?"*~^ 
are  infinities  of  the  same  order ; 

.  xfM  _     xf'(w)  . 

m  x^  ^f{^) 

.',     m  =  —TT— —-,  when  ar  =  00.  (24) 

/(•a?) 

and  as  ^a  ^^^  ^^  convergent  when  m  is  greater  than  1,  and 
divergent  when  m  is  less  than  1 ;  so  will  the  given  series 
^'^  77-r  be  convergent  if      {,  ^     .when  5?=  oo,is  greater  than 

X  T  ix^ 

1 ;  and  divergent  if     j.,  /  ,  when  ,r  =  oc,  is  less  than  1.    Hence 

/(^) 

the  discriminating  quantity  of 
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^'M  "    7Jg^^^h«»*  =  «-      (25) 

I  may  in  passing  observe  that  this  discriminating  quantity  may 
be  expressed  in  the  form 

^•y^^).  (26) 

a.log;r 
In  this  form  it  was  first  given  by  Cauohy. 

If  the  series,  whose  character  is  to  be  determined,  is  ^a  /{^)f 

then,  if  wereplace/(j?)  by  Ty—xi  the  preceding  quantity  becomes 

affix)  ^^^' 
*1        ;   and  consequently  the  discriminating  quantity  of 

2r/(*)  «  -  J^>  wh«  *  «  «j  (27) 

and  the  series  is  convergent  when  this  quantity  is  greater  than  1, 
and  is  divergent  when  it  is  less  than  1. 
The  quantity  (27)  may  also  be  put  into  the  form 

_rfl0S/(^) 
a.logx 

Ex.  I.    Shew  that  the  series  2"  ,    is  convergent. 

If /W  =  ^(^+1);    then   %^y  "^  a^^x  ^^'^^^^^"^  ^' 
Consequently  the  series  is  convergent. 

Ex.  2.  Determine  the  character  as  to  convergence  or  diver- 
gence of  the  series  2*  — s+r"  • 

Here  from  (25),  if /(^)  =  7^^« 

g/'(g)  _  bx*+{a+b)at       ,   •f^_^ 

Consequently  the  series  is  convergent  if  6  is  greater  than  1,  and 
divergent  if  6  is  less  than  1. 

Ex.  8.     2r  ZTT] \h  ^^  convergent  when  a  is  greater  than 

1,  and  is  divergent  when  a  is  less  than  1. 

OD   1   . 

Ex.  4.     2i  -T  ^  divergent. 

186.]  If  the  discriminating  quantity  determined  in  the  last 
article  s  1,  when  ;r  =  oo  ;  the  test  fails,  and  the  series  may  thus 
far  be  either  convergent  or  divergent.   In  this  case  let  us  compare 
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the  given  series  with  2*{a?(logir)'*}''^  the  character  of  which 

is  determined  in  Ex.  3^  Art.  183^  and  which  is  therein  shewn  to 
be  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  m  is  greater  than  or  less 
than  1.     In  this  case 

f{x)  00       , 


(log  a?)** + m  (log  x) 
=  a  finite  quantity,  suppose,  when  or  =  00 ;  so  that 

i^     r(^)log.r     ^^. 
(m+loga?)/(jr)       ' 

.'.     m  =  log^  j^^^^-l[,whena?=oo.  (29) 

(   f{x)  S 

which  is  the  required  discriminating  quantity;  and  the  series 
2a  /Tl  ^  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  this  quantity 

is  greater  than  or  less  than  1. 

Ex.  1.     Determine  the  character  as  to  convergence  and  diver- 
gence of  the  series  2*  (a^— 1). 

In  this  case  the  discriminating  quantity 

=  log^j.^]2&^.ll 

^      ( a?(ai-l)  3 

=  0,  when  ^  =  00  : 
consequently  the  series  is  divergent. 

Ex.  2.      The  series  2*  ~7+r  ^  divergent. 

X  * 
187.]  If  however  the  discriminating  quantity  given  in  (29)  is 

equal  to  1,  the  test  fails,  and  the  series  may  thus  far  be  either 

convergent  or  divergent.     In  this  case  we  may  compare  the  series 

with  2r  {3o\ogx([o^  x)^}"^,  which   has  been  proved  to  be 

convergent  or  divergent  according  as  m  is  greater  than  or  less 

than  1 ;  and  comparing^r  jr\  ^^  this  series,  and  making  it 
comparable  with  it,  we  find  as  in  the  last  two  articles, 

m  =  log^a?  \\ogx{^^j^ _  1)  -  1 1    when  a-  =  00.     (80) 

and  the  given  series  is  convergent  or  divergent  according  as  m  is 
greater  than  or  less  than  1. 
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^->-'l'^-}-'»^'M'^'->)-|.- 


K  the  value  of  m  given  in  (30)  =  1,  we  must  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  another  of  the  series  given  in  Ex.  5,  Art  183 : 
and  so  on.  Hereby  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  discrimi- 
nating quantities,  viz. 

...  when  a?  =  00  ;     (31) 
of  which  the  law  of  formation  is  evidently 

Q,  =  log*-^^{Q,.i-l},  (32) 

where  q^  =  %^ .  (33) 

188.]  Another  series  of  discriminating  quantities  has  been  de- 
rived by  Baabe  from  the  preceding;  and  in  certain  forms  of 
ftmctions  these  are  applied  with  greater  facility. 

Take  (1)  to  be  the  form  of  the  series  :  then  since  ti.  =  -^t-^  * 

/(x) 

^.        1  ^/(X4l)-/(;r) 

and  thus  77-r  may  be  replaced  by  — 1. 

Hence  Qj,  which  is  given  in  (83),  =  a?  ]  — 1  ( ;  (34) 

and  the  discriminating  quantities  given  in  (31)  and  (32)  become 
changed  accordingly. 

This  latter  form  of  the  discriminating  quantity  is  convenient, 
when  a  series  of  factorials  enters  into  the  general  term  of  the 
series,  as  the  following  examples  will  shew. 

Ex.  1.     Determine  the  character  as  to  convergence  and  diver- 

*  ^*       2.4.6..  2 X      2x+l 

t    «.        ,)       61^  +  5*       3      , 

X  \ 1  J  =  -TT -,-v.  =  « *  when  x  =  ac : 

( 11,^1  ^       (2x+l)*       2' 

hence  the  series  is  convergent. 

Ex,  2,    The  series  ^r     o  t  is   "^  o **  divergent- 

Another  form  has  been  given  to  the  preceding  theoiema  by 
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M.  Paucker  of  St.  Petersbourg* :  but  as  they  are  exactly  equi- 
valent^ it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  them. 

189.]  All  the  preceding  investigations^  as  to  the  convergence 
and  divergence  of  series^  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
practical  directions  to  the  student.  Examine  first  the  ratio  of 
«x+i  to  ttjB  when  a?  =  00  ;  according  as  that  ratio  is  greater  than 
or  less  than  1,  the  series  is  divergent  or  convergent.  If  that 
ratio  =  1^  then  examine  in  order  the  series  of  discriminating 
quantities  given  in  (31),  or  in  the  equivalent  forms  as  modified  by 
(34) ;  then  according  as  that  discriminating  quantity,  which  is 
the  first  not  to  be  equal  to  1  when  j^  =  ex,  is  greater  or  less  than 
1,  so  will  the  series  be  convergent  or  divergent. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  section  without  acknowledging  my 
obligations  to  Mr.  De  Morgan,  M.  Duhamel,  and  H.  Raabe;  but 
above  all  to  the  critical  Memoir  of  M.  J.  Bertrand  on  the  con- 
vergence of  series,  in  Vol.  VII,  of  Liouville's  Journal,  in  which 
he  compares  the  several  criteria  of  the  three  mentioned  writers, 
and  demonstrates  the  identity  of  them,  and  consequently  shews 
that  the  extent  of  applicability  is  the  same  in  all. 

I  would  also  refer  the  reader  to  two  Memoirs  on  the  Theory  of 
Series  by  Ossian  Bonnet.  The  former  on  Convergence  and  Di- 
vergence, given  in  Liouville,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  73 ;  the  latter  in  M^m. 
Cour.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  de  Belgique,  Tome  XXIII,  in  which  he 
treats  especially  of  Periodic  Series. 


Section  2. — The  Series  of  Taylor  and  Maclaurin, 

190.]  In  the  first  article  of  the  preceding  section,  it  has  been 
remarked  that  there  are  two  cases  in  which  an  exact  equality 
exists  between  a  function  and  the  series  into  which  it  is  developed; 
and  consequently  in  which  these  quantities  may  be  employed 
interchangeably  with  each  other.  These  cases  are  (1)  that  in 
which  the  series  is  convergent,  and  the  number  of  terms  is  infi- 
nite; (2)  that  in  which  the  remainder,  that  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
terms  after  the  nth,  can  be  determined,  and  added  to  the  preceding 
n  terms.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  a  series  may  be  conver- 
gent for  certain  values  of  its  variable  and  divergent  for  other 
values.  Now  in  the  proofs  of  the  theorems  of  Taylor  and  Mac- 
laurin, which  are  given  in  Chapter  VI.  of  Vol.  I,  it  is  shewn  that 

*  See  Crelle'8  Journal.    Vol.  XLII,  p.  138. 
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the  functions  which  are  to  be  expanded  must  in  the  first  place  be 
8uch^  that  neither  they  nor  their  derived  functions  up  to  the 
(«— l)th  inclusively  must  be  infinite  within  certain  limits^  when 
the  development  is  effected  as  far  as  the  nth  term.  This  condition 
18  previous  to  any  test  which  determines  the  convergence  or 
divergence  of  the  series ;  this  latter  character  must  be  determined 
by  the  criteria  of  the  preceding  section. 
If  Taylor's  Theorem  is  given  in  the  form 

T(a+h)  =  ^(«)  +  ^'(«)  Y  +      +y'-'(q)l  23*'"('^_^^+-,(85) 
then  taking  the  discriminating  quantity  in  the  form  (34),  we  have 

<ttx+i  >  (   p'(a)    A         ) 

and  consequently^  the  series  (35)  is  convergent  or  divergent, 
according  as  (36),  when  a*  =  oo,  is  greater  than  or  less  than  1. 
Again,  taking  Maclaurin's  series  in  the  form 

.(A)  =  .(0)+,X0)f+...  +  r.-U0),-^^3*^j  +  ...,      (87) 
this  series  will  be  convergent  or  divergent  according  as 

is  greater  than  or  less  than  1. 

191.]  In  the  preceding  volume  the  remainders  of  Taylor's  and 
Maclaurin's  series  have  also  been  investigated ;  but  the  forms 
are  indeterminate,  because  they  dei>end  on  $  which  is  an  unde- 
termined positive  proper  fraction.  But  the  remainders  can  be 
found  in  more  precise  forms  as  definite  int^n^ls.  These  we 
proceed  to  determine ;  and  the  inquin-  is  also  otherwise  impoitant, 
because  it  yields  new  proofs  of  these  theorems,  subject  however 
to  the  same  conditions,  as  to  continuity  and  finiteness  of  the  fime- 
tion  and  the  derived  functions,  as  those  which  are  requited  m  tlie 
previous  proofs. 

Let  f'(j'+A— r)  be  a  function,  which  is  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  employed  values  of  its  subject- variable ;  let  it  be  the  ele- 
ment-function of  a  r-integration,  and  let  h  and  0  be  the  limits  of 
z;  then 

/   ^\x4-^-^^(/^  =1  -rvx  +  ^^r)l  (89) 

=  r,r  +  A  -r^T).  (40) 
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Let  US  suppose  the  several  derived  ixinetions  of  F'(a?4-A— z), 
up  to  the  nth  inclusive^  to  be  finite  and  continuous  for  all  em- 
ployed values  of  their  subject-variables;  then,  by  a  series  of 
successive  integrations  by  parts,  we  have 

/  v{X'\-h^z)dz  s=  Izf'Cj?-!-*  — 2r)J    +  /  v'\x-\-h-^z)zdz 

h  r  2^  1*     r*  2^ 


=  ^'(.)4-^.»4-[i-^p'>  +  A-.)] 


^[V'(.^A-.)j^.rf. 


/ 


'0 

and  so  on  for  n  integrations,  until 

y^x  +  h-z)  dz  =  f'(x)  j  +  i\x)  ^  +  y"\x)  j-^g  +  . . . 

and  replacing  the  left>hand  member  in  terms  of  its  equivalent 
from  (40)^  we  have 

F(ar+ A)  =  F  (^)  +  p'C^r)  *  +  V\x)  ^  +  p"'(*)  j^  +  •  •  • 

which  is  Taylor's  Theorem ;  and  in  which  the  equivalence  of  the 

two  members  of  the  equation  is  perfect,  and  without  any  inde- 

terminateness.     The  remainder  is  given  by  the  definite  integral 

*  z^~^dz 

.   F*(j?H- A— ^)^-7rT; 7--T-;  if  this  can  be  determined  in  a 

0  1.2.3  ...  (n—1) 

finite  form,  the  expansion  of  if{x  +  h)  is  completely  exhibited; 

and  if  the  remainder  is  zero,  when  »  =r  00,  it  must  be  neglected 

when  the  number  of  the  terms  of  the  series  is  infinite.     This  will 

of  course  always  be  the  case,  when  the  series  is  convergent.     In 

Vol.  I,  Art.  134,  (16),  the  remainder  of  Taylor's  series  is  expressed 

A" 
in  the  form,  „„ ¥''{x-\-6h),  where  ^  is  a  positive  proper 

K  k  2 


i 


1) 
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fraction.  The  equivalenoe  of  these  two  forms  of  remainders  is 
easily  demonstrated.  For  by  the  theorem  contained  in  (228)^ 
Art.  116,  we  have 

where  $  denotes  a  positive  proper  fraction ;  but  as  we  have  no 
means  generally  for  determining  its  value,  the  definite  integral  is 
the  more  exact  expression  of  the  remainder. 

192.]  Maclaurin's  Theorem  for  the  development  of  a  function 
of  X  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  a  similar  manner;  and  its 
remainder  may  be  expressed  as  a  definite  integral. 

Let  ¥^(x^z)  be  a  frmction  of  r  which  is  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  employed  values  of  its  subject-variables,  the  value  of  z 
ranging  from  0  to  a:;  then 

/   V{X'-z)dz  =     — p(a?— 2r) 

=  P(a?)-P(0).  (44) 

And  suppose  also  that  all  the  derived  functions  of  y'(x^z)  up  to 
the  nth  are  finite  and  continuous  for  all  employed  values  of  its 
subject- variables,  and  for  all  values  of  z  between  0  and  x ;  then 
by  integ^tion  by  parts  we  have 

\iB^{x-z)dz  =  r2rF'(4r-2r)1'+  lF"(x-z)jdz 
Jq  L  Jo     »'o  '^ 

=  fp'(0)  +  ^F"(0)+... 

'•+19/    /       i,F-'-^(0)+/  F"(^-r)^-^ j—jr;  (45) 

1.2.3  ...  (n—1)  Jo  l./...(n— 1) 

and  replacing  the  left-hand  member  from  (44),  we  have 
T  (*)  =  F  (0)  +  P'(0)  J  +  F"(0)  ^  +  P"'(0)  1^  +     • 

which  is  Maclaurin's  series ;  and  in  which  the  equivalence  of  the 
two  members  is  perfect,  and  without  any  indeterminateness. 
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/ 


The  remainder  of  the  series  is  given  by  the  definite  integral 

J    p*(a?— r)Y-j5 :p-;  and  if  this  definite  integral  can  be 

evaluated^  the  expansion  of  f(j:)  is  completely  exhibited;  and  if 
it  =  0,  when  n  =  oo,  it  must  be  omitted  when  the  number  of 
terms  of  the  series  is  infinite.  This  is  the  ease  when  the  series  is 
convergent. 

The  remainder  of  Maclaurin's  series,  as  it  is  given  in  (18), 


0?* 


Art.  134,  Vol.  I.  is  f*  (Ox)    ^  ^ ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to 

the  preceding  definite  integral;  for  by  (228),  Art.  116, 

Jo  ^"^^"'^h.2.3...(n-l)  =  ^"^^"^Vo  1.2.8...  (n-1) 

=  ^-(^-)r2lbj'         ^*'> 

where  0  denotes  a  positive  proper  fraction;  but  as  we  have 
generally  no  means  of  determining  it,  the  definite  integral  is  the 
more  exact  expression  of  the  remainder. 


Section  3. — The  Development  of  Series  by  means  of 
Single  Definite  Integration. 

193.]  In  discussing  the  several  methods  which  have  been 
employed  for  the  approximate  determination  of  the  value  of  a 
definite  integral,  when  that  value  cannot  be  found  directly  and 
in  finite  terms,  we  shewed  how  in  many  cases  the  element-func- 
tion o^  part  of  the  element-function  might  be  expanded  into  a 
converging  series ;  whereby  it  would  consist  of  a  series  of  terms, 
of  each  of  which  the  definite  integral  could  be  determined ;  and 
thus  the  value  of  the  whole  definite  integral  could  be,  at  least 
approximately,  found.  This  process  we  explained  and  illustrated 
in  Arts.  119-121 ;  and  have  applied  in  Art.  157  to  the  rectification 
of  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity. 

Also  in  exhibiting  the  uses  of  the  Gamma-fanction  and  of  its 
allied  integrals  in  Arts.  143—145  we  were  incidentally  led  to  the 
sum  of  certain  series  of  a  complex  character  under  the  form  of 
definite  integrals. 

Now  the  correctness  of  these  processes  is  based  on  the  following 
theorem.  If  an  element-fonction  can  be  expressed  in  a  convergent 
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series^  so  that  the  series  is  equivalent  to  the  element-function  and 
can  be  used  instead  of  it^  then  the  definite  integral  of  the  element 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  series ;  the  limits  being  the  same  in  both 
cases^  and  neither  the  element-ftmction  nor  any  term  of  the 
series  being  infinite  or  discontinuous  for  any  value  of  the  variable 
within  the  range  of  integration.  Consequently^  if  the  definite 
integral  of  all  the  terms  of  the  series  can  be  founds  the  sum  of 
them  is  the  value  of  the  original  definite  integral. 

In  the  preceding  cases  this  method  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  approximating  to  the  value  of  a  definite  integral^  when 
that  value  cannot  otherwise  be  found.  Here  however  we  propose 
to  apply  the  method  to  integrals^  the  values  of  which  can  otJier- 
wise  be  determined;  so  that  the  definite  integral  will  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  serie%;  and  thus  either  the  definite  integral  may  be 
considered  as  the  sum  of  a  series^  or  the  series  may  be  considered 
as  the  expansion  of  the  definite  integral.  Consequently  the 
process  is  that  of  summation  or  of  expansion  according  to  the 
point  of  view  whence  it  is  considered. 

194.]  The  following  are  examples  of  the  process : 
Ex.  1.  Since  the  following  series  found  by  the  binomial  theorem 
is  convergent  for  all  values  o{  x  greater  than  —1, 

— ?— .  =  l-a?-|-a?>-jr3  4.  ... ;  (48) 

1  -i-X 

^W%^9  ^MVv}  JMV^K 

log(l+jr)  =  JF-y +  -g---^  +  ....  (49) 

Ex.  2.    By  the  binomial  theorem, 
'      1 

^-L^=:l-a!^  +  X*-lfi+...i  (50) 

Jo   l+jr      Jo 

ij»3  v(0  jn7 

tan-^a?  =  ^— "o"  +5 y-  +  ..;  (^1) 

which  series  is  convergent  for  all  values  of  .r  less  than  1^  and  is 
useful  for  the  calculation  of  it.     Also  if  4?  =  1, 

ir  _     1  1  1  .KO\ 

•*•     8-0"''  5J  '•'  911"'' •  •■  ^     ' 
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In  the  case  where  x  is  greater  than  1,  that  is,  when  tan^^o? 
is  intermediate  to  -r  and  ^,  the  following  series  is  more  con- 

vergent;  since 

_1 }_  ;        J^\-' 

l  +  ir»  ~  a^  V    ''"  x'^ 

-  -l- J-      —- 

~  x^      X*      ifi      '" ' 

.    r  dx      r  SI     1     1        >  . 

IT  1  11  1  1 

..     ^-tan     x_--^  +  g^-^  +  ...; 


tan-iar  =  5--  + j-3-=-5+...;  (54) 


which  series  is  however  the  same  as  (51),  when  x  is  replaced 

Ex.  3.     Again^  since 

1  ,       1    ,      1.3    .      1.3.5^ 


(1  —  ^)*  ^  2.4        '  2.4.6 

.     ,  1  a?»       1.3  «»      1.8.5  x''  ,_-, 


Hence,  if  a?  =  1, 


11       1.3  1      1.3.5  1 


7r_^-       11        i.oi       i.o.o  1  .ggv 

2    "■      "*'23"*'  2:45"*"2A67"*""* 

This  series  however  converges  too  slowly  to  be  of  use  for  the 
calculation  of  it.  It  is  to  be  observed  too  that  although  we  have 
taken  the  superior  limit  to  be  1,  which  makes  the  element- 
function  infinite,  yet  the  series  is  correct ;  because  the  value  of 
the  element-function  corresponding  to  the  superior  limit  is  not 
included  in  the  definite  integral. 

Again,  in  (55),  let  a?  =  ^;  then 

w  _  1      1  _1_       1£  _l_      L3^  _1_  ^ 

6  ~  2  ■•"  2  8(2)3  +  2.4  5(2)*  +  2.4.6  7(2)»  ■•■■•■*     ^     ' 
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Also^  since  Bm~^4?4-co8~^a?  =  5,  therefore 
coB'^x  =  ^— sin~^a? 

IT  1    .T^  1.8    J?" 

"  2""^""2   8"  ""21^  y" 
And  if  in  this  equation  x  is  replaced  by  -  > 


(58) 


sec-^ar  =^ jr  —-  —  -1-  _-—....  (59) 

2      a?      2  Sw^      2.4  5a:* 

195.3  The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
process  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  section.  The  equi- 
valences given  in  them  may  again  be  the  subjects  of  definite  in- 
tegration^ and  thereby  will  other  series  be  founds  and  their  sums 
will  be  found ;  these  latter  however  will  be  in  the  form  of  definite 
integrals ;  and  consequently  the  sums  of  the  series  will  be  ex- 
pressed as  determinate  quantities  only  when  these  integrals  can 
be  evaluated.     The  following  are  examples  of  this  process. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  two  members  of  (55)  be  the  element-functions 
of  a  definite  integ^l  whose  limits  are  a:  and  0 ;  so  that 

l'sin-^sds=l'\^+l^+^^+ |rfr.   (60) 

Hence^  if  a?  =  1, 

IT  ,         1  1       1  1.3       1        .  ,ftOx 

2  =  l+2  +  23^-*-2^5.6+     ••  ^^^^ 

Similarly,  if  ar  =r  -> 

'^  _  1      3*       151      111        1.3    1     1  K     /fiQv 

12-  ^"2"  +4(2  +  2  3^2^+2:45:6  2r+-r     ^     ' 

which  is  a  series  sufficiently  converging  for  the  calculation  of  ir. 
The  terms  which  are  contained  in  (63)  give  the  true  value  to 
four  places  of  decimals. 

Ex.  2.     Let  both  members  of  (55)  be  multiplied  by  x,  and 
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then  made  the  subjects  of  definite  integration  with  the  limits 
X  and  0,  we  have 

/"'     •  -1    J         /*'i-»     1^*       1-3  a^      1.3.6  a*  \^ 

lxsm^xdx=l    K+2  8-+2l^T  +  2A6T+-l'^- 


2ar«_l   . 


4      8in-'x+|(l-a^)4 

~  8  "^  2  3.5  "^  2.4  5.7  "^  2.4.6  7.9  +  ••  <°*> 
Ex.  3.    Again,  let  both  members  of  (55)  be  multiplied  by 
;  and  let  the  definite  integral  be  taken  of  both  members 


for  the  limits  1  and  0 ;  then 

And  applying  to  each  term  of  the  right-hand  member  the  theorem 
contained  in  (14),  Art.  82,  we  have 

[|(sin-x)»];=  [-(i-.-)i  1^ + ^ + ^ + ^ + ... }];, 

•      ^  -  -L  4-  i-  4-  JL  4.  (65) 

8   ""  12  ^  32  +  52  +•••  •  ^     ' 

Ex.  4.     K  in  (49)  x  is  replaced  by  ^x, 

,       -  3^       a^      SE^ 

-  log  (1-07)  -a?+-2+-3-  +  -j+...; 

loff  (1  —  a?)       -       X      a^       x^ 

_/'>l0g(l-£)  r^         £»         £*  T 

Jo  a?         ***  -  L*+  2*  +  8»  +  4»  +  -Jo 

1111  ,aa'. 

=  12  +  ^+3? +4?+  ••}  <^) 

and  thus  the  simi  of  the  series  in  the  right-hand  member  is  ex- 
pressed as  the  definite  integral  given  in  the  left-hand  member. 

But  the  sum  of  the  series  in  the  right-hand  member  =  -^,  by 
(189),  Art.  89,  Vol.  I ;  consequently 

-  r  ^"^^^"""^  dx=-  f\og{l-x)d. hex  =  i .     (67) 
Jo  X  Jo  o 

-,     ^       Ptan"^j?,  1        1,1        1  ,^«. 
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Ex.  6.     Since  jisixr^xdx  =  artan-^a?— log(l+^)*, 

|-log2*  =  ^-Jj-.^-^+....  (69) 


Section  4. — On  Periodic  Series,  and  on  Fourier's  Integral. 

196.]|  The  series^  which^  as  the  equivalents  of  certain  fiinctions^ 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  definite  integration  in  the  pre- 
ceding section^  have  been  derived  from  these  functions  primarily 
by  the  binomial  theorem ;  and  thus  are  perhaps  the  most  simple 
of  their  kind.  Series  however  formed  by  other  processes  of  de- 
velopment may  be  the  subjects  of  integration;  and  we  intend  in 
this  section  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important  of  these;  viz.^ 
periodic  series.  The  subject  is  important;  for  it  exhibits  new 
and  extraordinary  results  which  are  given  by  no  other  process; 
and  in  the  application  of  mathematical  analysis  to  physical 
problems  affords  the  solution  of  many  intricate  and  curious  ques- 
tions^ and  gives  expression  to  certain  very  peculiar  laws.  An 
instance  of  these  has  been  adduced  in  Art.  15,  Vol.  I.  in  illustra- 
tion of  discontinuous  functions ;  for  the  sum  of  the  series  therein 
quoted  vanishes  for  all  values  of  the  subject- variable  o,  except  when 
some  multiple  of  it  is  substituted  for  a,  when  the  sum  takes 
an  indeterminate  form ;  thus  the  sum  of  the  series  varies  dis- 
continuously,  although  each  term  varies  continuously.  In  this 
section  these  and  similar  properties  of  periodic  functions  and 
series  will  be  investigated  and  traced  to  their  origin. 

A  periodic  series  is  that  whose  terms  contain  sines,  or  cosines, 
of  the  subject- variable,  and  of  multiples  of  that  variable.     Thus 

A^  cos  j?-f  A^  cos  2^-f  . . .  -f  A^  cos  no? -f . . . 

is  a  periodic  series.  Whatever  the  sum  of  it  may  be,  that  sum 
goes  through  a  succession  of  values  as  x  increases  from  0  to  27r ; 
because  every  term  of  the  series  has  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
same  value  which  it  had  at  the  beginning;  and  this  succession 
is  repeated  as  x  increases  &om  27r  to  47r ;  from  4ir  to  6:r ;  and  so 
on  ;  so  that  whatever  n  is,  2ir  is  the  period  of  the  function. 

Now  the  primary  problem  is  to  determine  the  conditions  for 
which  a  given  function,  8ay/(r),  is  capable  of  expression  in  the 
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fonn  of  a  periodic  series^  and  to  express  it  in  that  form.  ThuSj  if 

f{x)  =  Ao+AiCos4?+A2Cos2^4-...-f  A^cosna?-f ... 

•f  Bj  sin  or  -f  Bg  sin  2  or  + . . .  +  B.  sin  n  ;p  + . . .  J  (70) 

the  problem  is  the  determination  of  the  imknown  constants^  the 
a's  and  the  b's. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equi- 
valence a  non-periodic  term  Aq  is  introduced;  the  most  general 
form  has  hereby  been  given  to  the  assumed  equivalent  of /(a?) ; 
so  that  if /(^)  is  capable  of  expansion  in  periodic  terms  onlj^ 
Aq  =  0 ;  the  result  will  shew  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not. 

To  determine  a^,  let  both  members  of  (70)  be  the  element- 
functions  of  a  definite  integral  whose  limits  are  a+27  and  a, 
when  a  is  undetermined ;  then  since 

%m%xdx  =s  0,  /     oosixdx  =ae  0; 

•*•    /    f{^)dx  =  A^  /    dx 

•'a  •'a 

=  2wAo; 
.-.     A^  =  — jf^  f{x)dx.  (71) 

Thus  Aq  =  0,  or  the  series  equivalent  to  f(x)  consists  of  periodic 
terms  only,  when  /    f{x)dx  =  0. 

•'a 

Again,  let  both  the  members  of  (70)  be  multiplied  firstly  by 
cosi^iir,  and  secondly  by  Bimixdw\  and  in  each  case  let  the 
definite  integrals  of  both  members  be  taken  for  the  same  limits 
as  before ;  then  since 

coeix COS jxdx=:  I  cosixQinJxdx  =  /  sinix  eiajxdx=:0;  (72) 

/a+aw  /"a+aw 

(cost^)*diF  =  77,  /     (8mix)^dx  =  it;  (78) 

f{x)co8ixdx  =  iTA^,  /    f(x)8iD.ixdx  ==  vBi'y    (74) 

2     /•a+2jr  I     Ta+ar 

A<  =  -  /    f(x)coBixdx,         B<  =  -  /  f{x)emixdx;  (75) 

IT  .'a  Tt  J^ 

and  consequently,  if  in  these  formulae  i  is  successively  replaced 
by  1, 2, 3, ...», ...,  the  a's  and  the  B'swill  be  determined.  Let 
these  be  substituted  in  (70) ;  and,  to  give  greater  distinctness  to 

l1  2 
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the  expression^  let  a?,  the  subject* variable  under  the  symbol  of 
int^ration  be  replaced  by  z;  then 

cos*  /*•+*»  ^          .       co8  2ar  /*•-»■'»  ,      ^    ^ 
+ /    f(z)coBzdZ'h /    f(z)coB2zdz^  ... 


,   sin*  /•«+»»  ^   .        .       sin  2*  r«+i»  ,   .    ^    , 
+ /    f(z)Bmzdz+ /    f{z)8m2zdz+,..  (76) 

=  ^l  f(z)dz 
+  -  y  fiz)coB(»^z)dz'^J  f{z)oos2iz--z)dz-h  ...  }  (77) 

"  2i^JL  /^^)^+i2:"y^  fiz)cosn(x^z)dz;      (78) 

where  the  symbol  ^IZT  denotes  the  sum  of  all  the  definite  in- 
tegrals in  the  quantity  following  it^  which  are  obtained  by  re- 
placing n  successively  by  1,2,9^.,.  oc.  Thus  the  form  and  the 
value  of  the  coefficients  in  the  equivalent  for /(x)  which  is  given 
in  (70)  are  determined. 

In  the  preceding  process  it  has  been  assumed  that  f(x)  is 
capable  of  development  in  the  given  form ;  the  complete  solution 
however  of  the  problem  requires  that  the  conditions  requisite  for 
the  possibility  of  this  development  should  be  ascertained.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  the  right-hand  member  of  (70)  is  equivalent 
tof{x) ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  the  series  must  be  convergent ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  series  is  con- 
vergent in  form,  and  to  assign  the  limits  of  value  of  the  several 
terms  within  which  it  is  convergent^  Now  the  theory  of  con- 
vergence and  the  tests  of  convergence,  which  have  been  investi- 
gated in  the  first  section  of  the  present  Chapter,  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  and  if  they  are  applied  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  required  characteristics  are  satisfied,  and  that  conse- 
quently an  equivalence  is  established  between  the  two  members 
of  (78). 

197.]  We  need  not  however  pursue  the  subject  in  this  direc- 
tion; for  another  course  of  investigation,  leading  to  a  more 
general  result,  is  open  to  us ;  and  I  shall  assume  the  preceding 
series  to  be  only  a  suggestion  of  the  form  of  the  required  de- 
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velopment;  and  acting  on  this  presumption,  investigate  the 
series  by  an  exact  and  precise  process. 

Now  whatever  is  the  angle  denoted  by  0,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing equivalence,  /        i\ 

1  ^^^r+2/^ 

^  4-co8^+cos2^  +  -..  +  cos»d  =  I  (79) 

Let  $  be  replaced  by  a?— z ;  and  this  being  done,  let  every  term 
be  multiplied  hy  f(z)dz;  and  let  the  definite  integral  of  each 
term  thus  found  be  taken  for  the  limits  b  and  a,  f(z)  being 
finite  and  continuous  throughout  this  range  of  integration ;  then 

^jf{z)dZ'\-J  f(z)coB(x-z)dZ'^j /(z)coB2(x-z)dz  +  ... 

n                                     rh        si^  (^  +  o)  (^  -  ^) 
+  /  f{z)coan(X'^z)dz  =  /  /(z)  dz.{SO) 

It  is  evident  that  every  term  in  the  left-hand  member  is  un- 
altered when  w  is  increased  by  27r.  Consequently  both  members 
denote  periodic  functions  of  ^,  whose  period  is  ^ir,  whatever  is  the 
value  of  n ;  and  if  we  trace  the  value  of  either  member  of  (80) 
through  this  range,  that  value  will  be  repeated  when  b  and  a  are 
replaced  hj  b  +  2kiT  and  a-h^kv  respectively;  we  may  therefore 
without  loss  of  generality  confine  our  attention  within  limits  of 
integration,  such  that  i— a  is  not  greater  than  27r. 

When  «  =  00,  the  number  of  terms  in  the  first  member  of  (80) 
is  infinite,  and  the  sum  of  them  is  denoted  by  the  value  which 
the  second  member  takes  when  n  =  oo.  As  this  is  the  case  of 
the  series  which  we  have  to  investigate,  this  latter  value  must  be 
determined. 

Its  value  evidently  depends  on  the  relative  values  of  x  and  the 
several  values  of  z,  and  we  shall  have  three  cases ;  (1),  when  a 
faUs  within  the  range  of  integration ;  (2),  when  ^coincides  with 
either  limit  of  the  integration;  (3),  when  x  falls  beyond  the  range. 

(1).  Let  X  fall  within  the  range  of  integration ;  that  is,  let  x 
be  greater  than  a  and  less  than  b ;  then,  when  xr  =  a?,  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (80)  takes  an  indeterminate  form,  and  must  be 
evaluated.    Now  the  element-fonction  vanishes  for  all  other  values 

of  z;  for  since  fn+  ^j(x^z)  varies  by  2ir,  when  z  varies  by 
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Q  ^  ,  which  =  0,  when  n  =  00 ;  it  is  evident  that  over  that 
range  of  z,  which  is  infinitesimal^    r  may  be  considered 

constant,  and  y  sin  (i»-f  ^)(a?— z)£fcr  =  0. 

Hence  the  right-hand  member  of  (80)  =  0,  except  when  z  ^  x. 
To  determine  the  value  when  r  =  «r,  we  may  consider  it  only  for 
values  of  r  infinitesimally  near  to  xi  that  is,  if  i  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal, we  may  take  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration  to  be  x^i  and 
^-f-i;  and  if  we  replace  z^x  hy  (,  ^  \b  the  variable  of  integra- 
tion, and  is  always  infinitesimal,  its  limits  of  integration  being 
— »  and  -f »;  so  that 

fjiz) -^-j—  dz  =  jf /(.)  ,,,,       dz  (81) 


sm— s —  sm 


=  /  /(«+f) r— rff; 

and  as  ^  is  always  infinitesimal  f{x-\-i)  may  be  replaced  by 


^j        s\n[n+-^{x^z) 
/  /(^) ^ ^ rf^ 


'tg  %    X  ^^  z 

sin 


2 

=  2/(;p)jf_^ pi_rff+2/'(^)jf_^Bin(n+  i)^rff. 

Of  the  integi'als  in  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation,  the 
latter  vanishes,  because  for  all  values  of  f,  sin  (w  -f  ^)  f  =  0,  when 

fi  =  00.  And  to  determine  the  value  of  the  former,  we  may  en- 
large the  range  to  —00  and  +00 ,  because  all  the  elements  of 
that  definite  integral  vanish  when  n  =  00,  except  those  corre- 
sponding to  small  values  of  f  .     Hence 
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-,  Bin(«+5)^  8in(»+5)f 

L  — 1—  ^^  -L  — ? —  '^       ^«^> 

=  w ;     by  (77),  Art.  94 ;  (88) 

fi        sin  (n  +  s)  (Of  -  z) 

•'•     /  /<^> ir-: '^^  =  2t/(x)  ;  (84) 

Bin-^ 

and  substituting  in  (80), 

1    r*  1  r^ 

f(pc)  =  -jr—  /  f(z)dZ'\'  -  /  fiz)co8(af-'Z)dz 

Alt  Jq  W  Ja 

1  r* 

+  -  / /(r) cos 2 (j?—2r) {&+... 

=  ^ lmdz+  ^  ^lZ^fy{z)oo8n(a;^z)dz;  (85) 

which  gives  the  periodic  series  into  which /(«)  may  be  developed, 
when  <r  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration. 

1  f^ 
As  the  general  term  of  this  series  is  -/  /(2r)cos»  {X'^z)dz^ 

and  this  is  equal  to 


cos 


^  //(r)  cos  nzdz  +  ^^  Pfiz)  sin  nzdz, 

it  is  of  the  form  a.  cos  nx+ b,  sin  nx-,  and  consequently  by  means 
of  (85) /(d?)  i^  developed  into  a  series  of  the  form  given  in  (70), 
Art.  196.  This  series  is  however  more  general,  because  the  limits 
of  integration  in  it  are  i  and  a,  whereas  those  in  (70)  Art.  196  are 
a+29r  and  a. 

(2).  Let  X  =  one  of  the  limits  of  the  jsr-integration ;  =:  ft,  say, 
the  superior  limit ;  then  the  limits  of  integration  in  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (81)  must  be  h  and  ft— i,  otherwise  values  of  z 
would  be  included  which  are  not  within  the  range  of  integration ; 
and  consequently  the  limits  of  ^  in  the  ^-integration  are  0  and 
— i;  and  the  value  of  the  definite  int^ral  in  the  right-hand 

member  of  (82)  is  ^ ,  the  limits  being  0  and  —  oo ;  and  the  series 

is  consequently  equal  to -^f(b).     Similarly  if  a?  =:  a,  the  inferior 

limit,  the  limits  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (81)  are  a+«  and 
a ;  so  that  the  limits  of  ^  in  the  ^-integration  are  i  and  0;  and 
the  value  of  the  definite  integral  in  the  right-hand  member  of 
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(82)  is  2 '  ^^^  limits  being  00  and  0;  and  the  series  is  consequently 

equal  to  h /(^)'     Hence  if  a?  is  equal  to  the  limit  b  or  a,  we  have 
respectively 

g/(A)  =  \f/i.')dz+^l'  pj{z)  cos  n(A-z)  dz ;      (86) 

|/(o)  =\f^f{z)dz+';^ll'  jj(z)<x»n(a-z)dz.      (87) 

(8).  Let  ^  fall  beyond  the  range  of  integration ;  that  is^  let  x 
be  less  than  a^  or  be  greater  than  b ;  then^  as  we  have  shewn  in 
case  (l)j  the  element-function  vanishes  for  all  values  of  z,  and  the 
right-hand  member  of  (80)  always  =:  0.    Thus 

^ff(z)dz+^lZif/(z)coBnix^z)dz  =  0.  (88) 

Thus  in  recapitulation,  b—a  being  not  greater  than  Zv, 

lfy(.z)dz  +  'X:Z'  fyi'f)ooan(x-z)dz  (89) 

represents  a  function  of  x  which  is  periodic,  and  of  which  the 
period  is  2v  j  and  which 


=  ^/(o),     =^ir/(x),     =^/(*),     =0, 


(90) 


according  as  T 

X  =^  a,       a<x<b,       x  =:  b,        b<x<2TT  +  a;J 

and  these  are  the  values  of  (89)  through  a  complete  period^  and 
are  repeated  in  both  directions.  This  theorem  contains  the  doc- 
trine of  periodic  series  in  its  most  general  form. 

198.]  The  preceding  results  may  be  geometrically  interpreted, 
and  the  interpretation  is  interesting  and  curious,  inasmuch  as  it 
exhibits  the  discontinuity  of  the  function  in  a  striking  manner. 
Take  the  right-hand  member  of  (85)  to  be  the  ordinate  of  a 
plane  curve,  whose  abscissa  is  x ;  so  that  if  the  left-hand  member 
is  denoted  by  y,  y  =f{x)  is  the  equation  to  the  curve.  Then 
for  all  values  of  x  between  b  and  a  exclusively,  the  locus  is  repre- 
sented by  the  curve  y  =/(x) ;  when  xz=a,  y  =z  -^ ;  and  when 

or  s  6,  y  =  --^ ;  so  that  the  locus  then  becomes  two  points  which 
are  evidently  discontinuous  points.     Also  for  values  of  x  greater 
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than  bj  and  for  values  less  than  a^  y  =  0^  so  that  the  locus  becomes 
the  a7-axis.     This  last  part  of  the  locus  however  is  subject  to  a 

certain  restriction ;  for  since  sin  — » —  =  0,  not  only  when  z  =z  x, 

At 

butalso whenz  =  iT-f  27r,  =^-|-47r,  =  ...  =:^H-2A:7r;  therefore 
the  right-hand  member  of  (85)  =/(^),  .not  only  when  x  has 
values  between  h  and  a,  but  also  when  x  has  values  between  A  +  27r 
and  a-f27r,  between  A-f47r  and  a  +  47r, ...;  accordingly  the 
curve,  which  is  the  locus  between  a:  =  A  and  a?  =  a,  is  repeated 
at  intervals,  such  that  the  distance  between  two  similar  points 

=  2ir.  Alsoasy  =  -~^  ,  when  07  =  0,  soy=  -^  whenj?=a-4-2ir, 

f(b\ 
=  a  +  47r,  =  ... ;  and  y  =     ^  -  whena?=A,  =6  +  27r,  =  A+47r, 

=  . . . ;  and  consequently  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  points  of 
discontinuity.  Also  the  portions  of  the  o^-axis  which  the  series 
expresses  are  of  a  finite  length,  and  these  finite  portions  are 
repeated :  for  as  ^  =  0  for  values  of  x  greater  than  b,  so  this 
zero- value  continues  until  j?=a-f  2ir,  when  y  abruptly  takes  the 

value    -n    >  ^^^  ihQn  as  x  increases,  y=:f{x);  and  this  locus 

continues  until  x=:b-h2TT,  when  y  abruptly  takes  the  value  -jr-  i 

/t 

and  again  as  x  increases,  i/  =  0 ;  and  this  zero-value  continues 
until  a?  =  a-f47r,  when  another  point  of  discontinuity  occurs. 
And  so  on  to  infinity,  in  both  the  positive  and  negative  directions. 
Thus  2 TT—  (A  —  a)  is  the  length  of  each  portion  of  the  j7-axis  which 
the  series  represents,  and  these  are  repeated  at  intervals,  each  of 
which  =  A— a. 

If  A— a  =  27r,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  ;:?-integration  are  a  and 
fl-f  27r,  then  these  portions  of  the  j7-axis  disappear,  and  the  locus 
consists  of  discontinuous  branches  of  the  curve  y  =if{x) ;  and  at 
those  values  of  x  at  which  the  discontinuity  takes  place, 

y  =  ^{/(«)+/('r4.a)}.  (91) 


199.]  This  last  remark  leads  to  a  very  importai^t  result.  It 
shews  that /(a?)  need  not  be  a  continuous  function,  and  that  it 
may  have  points  of  discontinuity  between  the  limits  of  the  «-in- 
tegration.  When  however  this  is  the  case,  the  integrals  must  be 
taken  separately  over  the  ranges  through  which  the  continuity  of 
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the  fmictioiis  extends ;  and  the  Tmlnes  at  the  limits  moft  be  giren 
bj  means  of  (86)  and  (87).  Thus,  if/ix)  becomes  disoantinnoos 
when  x^a,  and  the  valae  of /(z)  changes  abruptly  from  a^  to  a^, 

then,  when  jr  =  a,  jr  =    '     ^;  similarity  if  there  is  a  point  of 

disoontinoity  when  J^  =>  ^^  and  the  value  of /(x)  changes  abruptly 

60m  B|  to  B2,  then  at  that  point  jr  =  ^     ;  and  so  on. 

200.3  ^e  now  retom  to  the  general  theorems  contained  in 
(90),  and  consider  certain  forms  which  thej  assume  for  particular 
Talnes  of  the  limits,  for  particular  forms  of  the  variables,  and  in 
some  special  cases. 

As  the  period  of  the  function  is  2  v,  if  the  difference  between 
the  limits  of  the  r-integration  is  2  v,  the  values  of  the  fawtiMB 
for  the  variables  contained  between  these  limits  recur  widbovt 
intervals ;  and  if  we  take  either  0  and  2?,  or  — t  and  v,  to  be 
limits  of  integration,  there  is  no  loss  of  generality.  In 
we  have  the  following  theorems. 


lf"/(z)dz+  ^l*  p'  f(z)cMn{»-z)dz 


=  2/(0)'       =  '/(')> 


=  2/(2ir),    when 


*  =  0,        0<  X  <2ir,       T  =  2it. 

lf'A^)dz+  ^llfj{z)<^sn(x-z)dz 

=  |/<-')'       =  '/(•^)'       =  !/('>'   ''^*" 


(92) 


X   =  — TT,  — TSKXKV, 


X    =    TT. 


(93) 


If  the  limits  of  the  r-integratioD  are  it  and  0;  then 
2  J  /('?)&'+  ^IZi  I  f(^) COS n(x^2)dz 
=  0,         =  ^/(O)      =  iTf(x),     =  |/(7r),     when 


MM) 


J 


—  7r<j?<0,  ar  =  0,      0<x<v,       x  ^  it; 

and  these  assign  the  values  of  the  integrals  through  a  complete 
period. 

Now  if  in  (94)  x  is  replaced  by  —  jr;  then 
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I  f'/(z)  dz+y'Zi  f'f(z)  COB  n  («  +  z)  dz 

=  w/(-«),     =  ^/(O),     =0,  =  \f{i,),  when  ^  ^^^^ 

— ir<a?<0,       ^  =  0,      0<^<7r,       J?  =  IT. 

As  the  limits  of  integration  are  the  same  in  (94)  and  (95)^  we 
may  add  these  equations,  and  we  have 


Jq  •'0 


>  (96) 


(97) 


=  7T/(-a?),    =7r/(^)>     ='^/W>     =  7r/(ir),  when 
— ir<ar<0,         ^7  =  0,      0<a?<7r,      a?  =  ir; 

thus  the  definite  integral  in  the  left-hand  member  of  (96)  is 
equal  to  irfix)  for  all  values  contained  between  0  and  tt  in- 
clusively; and  to  irfi—x)  for  all  values  between  —  tt  and  0  in- 
clusively. 

Again,  subtracting  C95)  from  (94), 

.'o 
^—Trfi—x),     =  0,         z=TTf(x),     =  0,  when 

— 'n'<a?<0,     a:  =  0,   Okxkit,      x  =•  it \ 

80  that  the  definite  integral  in  the  left-hand  member  of  (97) 
=  —  7ry(— 0?)  for  values  of  x  between  —  ir  and  0  exclusively,  =  0 
at  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration,  and  =  irfix)  for  values  of  x 
between  0  and  it  exclusively. 

lff{x)  is  such  a  fimction  of  x  thaty(— a?)  =z/(x);  then  the 
function  has  the  same  sign  for  positive  and  negative  values  of  x, 
and  it  will  consist  of  the  series  of  cosines  given  in  (96).  And  if 
f(x)  is  such  a  function  of  x  that  /(—x)  =  — /(J?),  then /(a?) 
will  have  opposite  signs  for  positive  and  negative  values  of  x,  and 
will  consist  of  the  series  of  sines  given  in  (97). 

201.]  Another  form,  which  is  frequently  required,  may  be 
given  to  these  theorems  by  means  of  a  change  of  form  of  the 
variables  x  and  z. 

TTX  TtZ 

Let  X  and  z  be  respectively  replaced  by  —  and  — ,  so  thatiihe 

c  c 

period  of  the  function  becomes  2  c  instead  of  2  tt.  Also  let  the  func- 
tions/ I —  j  and/  f — jbe  replaced  respectively  hyf{x)  and/(r). 

Then  (92)  takes  the  following  form, 

M  m  2 
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1  /"««  -^      r*<^ 


cos 


n7t{x  —  z) 


dz 


=  2/(0),      =  c/(,x), 

X  =  0,        0<x<2c, 
From  (93),  we  have 


=  5 /(2  c),    when 


X  =  2c. 


(98) 


ijr/(^)rf^-H2r=r/>)-"-^^''- 


=  2/(-«)»     =  c/(a?), 


#6 


J?   =   C. 


(99) 


WlOO) 


V  (101) 


From  (96),  we  have 

f'/iz)  dz + 2  2::r  cos  -^^  r/(^)  cos  !^  ^^ 

=  cf{^x),    =  c/(0),    =  c/(^),  =c/(c),  when 
—  c<a?<0,  07  =  0,     0<o?<c,     X  =z  c. 

And  from  (97),  we  have 

=  —  c/(— j),     =0,  =  c/(07),      =  0,  when 

The  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  article  as  to  the  values  at 
the  limits,  and  as  to  the  forms  of  functions,  are,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, also  applicable  to  the  present  forms  of  functions. 

202.]  The  following  are  examples  of  these  several  theorems. 

Ex.  1.  Let/(o7)=<r ;  then  applying  the  general  theorem  in  (90), 

-y  zdz^  2,H=iJ  ^ooBn{x^z)dz  =  — ^ 

'^n=»^Asinn(A— 0?)— flsinn(a— 0?)  cosw(A— a?)— cosn(a— a:)) 
+  ^,..1  \  ^  +  ^2  f 

=  —  ,   =  TTX,   =  — ,  =0,  according  as  0?= a,  a  <  07 <  A,  0?  =  6, 

b<x<2Tr-^a.     And  these  values  give  the  value  of  the  function 
through  a  complete  period. 

If  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration  are  27r  and  0,  then  by  (92)^ 

IP'zdz + 2:-f':cosni^-z)dz = ^-2v  ^:::  ^. : 
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=  0^  =  Tix,  =  IT*,  according  as  a?  =  0,  0< ar<  27r,  x  =  iir.  Con- 
sequently, for  all  values  of  ^  between  2tt  and  0  exclusively, 

-(sin^       sin  2  a?      sinSj?  )  /mox 

X  =  7r-2  |-j—  -f  — ^  +  —^  +  ...  ^;       (102) 

and  thus  x  is  expressed  in  a  series  of  sines  of  multiples  of  x. 
The  geometrical  interpretation  of  this  result  deserves  notice.  If 
the  right-hand  member  of  (102),  which  is  a  fiinction  of  x,  re- 
presents the  ordinate  of  a  locus,  say,  y,  the  equation  to  that  locus 
is  y  =  07.  That  is,  the  locus  is  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  origin  and  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  07-axis.  That 
line  however  is  limited  by  a?  =  0  and  x  =  27r,  and  (102)  expresses 
no  part  of  that  line  beyond  these  limits.  If  j?  =  27r,  y  =  tt; 
and  as  the  point  expressed  by  these  equations  is  not  on  the  line, 
it  is  a  point  of  discontinuity.  As  this  geometrical  interpretation 
of  (102)  recurs  at  every  interval  of  27r,  so  the  equation  represents 
a  series  of  broken  lines  and  of  points  of  discontinuity  exactly 
similar  to  those  described  above. 

If  in  (102)  X  is  replaced  by  ir— o?,  then  for  all  values  of  x 
between  —  ir  and  tt  exclusively. 


(  sin  07      sin2<r      sin3«r  ) 

This  series  may  also  be  deduced  from  (93). 

Again,  applying  (96)  we  have  the  following  result, 

Jf  2rrf2r-|-2  2JJ"*cosna?/  zcosnzdz 
0  "  -0 


(103) 


0 
TT^  ^  '*r^n  =  QD  COSnTT— 1 


=  -9-+^2Lrc<'swo7    ^3 


n- 


__  TT^  (  COS07      cosSa?      cosSo?  ) 

""  "2""     ]-^T-  +  —32"  +  "^—  +    ••  J 

=  —  TTO?,  =  0,  =  irx,  =  TT^,  according  as  —  ir  <  o?  <  0,  0?  =  0, 
0<x<'n,  X  =  IT,  Hence,  as  (96)  is  true  at  the  limits,  we  have 
for  all  values  of  x  contained  between  0  and  tt  inclusive, 

TT         4f    (  COSO?  COsSo?         COS50?  )  /,rvjv 

and  for  all  values  of  x  between  —  r  and  0  inclusive, 

TT         4     ^  cos  07         COS307         COS  5  07  )  ,,/n,.v 

Thus  X  is  expressed  in  a  series  of  cosines  of  uneven  multiples  of  07. 


iM^cosnir 
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If  4?  is  replaced  by  a? -f  |,  then  by  (104)  for  all  values  of  x 
between  —  -  and  5  inclusive, 

4  jsinar       sin3;r      sin5^      sinTz  ) 

«  -  -  |-p 8r-+  -52 ^+  —  J-     (i06) 

Also  applying  (97),  we  have 

>    -  Binnx     zsmfizdz  =z  ^2v^^  ,  

Q     5  sin  J?      8in2jr      sin  8a?  ) 

=  2^^_ _  +  __«...  ^ 

sriTJ?,  =0,  =7ra?,  =0,  according  as  — ir<d?<0,a?=0,  0<a?<ir, 
X  sstr;  and  consequently  for  all  values  of  or  between  —7  and  v 
exclusively 

A  ( sino?      sm2a7      sinSo?  )  /lAFrx 

^  =  M-l 2-+-^ —  ■V'        ^^^^^ 

which  is  the  same  as  (103). 

From  these  series  others  may  be  deduced  by  the  substitution 
of  particular  values  for  the  variables,  provided  that  such  values 
are  within  the  limits  of  application.     Thus  if  a?  =  0  in  (104), 

Also  these  series  may  be  the  subjects  of  differentiation.  Thus 
from  (106)  by  differentiation  we  have  for  all  values  of  x  between 

—  =  and  ^  inclusively, 

IT         COS  07         COS307         C0s5j7  /1n^k^ 

i  =  -l 3-  +  -5 ••'  <^^> 

and  from  (107),  for  all  values  between  —  ir  and  it  exclusively, 

-  =  cosar— cos2ar-|-co83ar— ... .  (HO) 

Also  these  series  may  be  the  element-functions  of  definite  in- 
tegration according  to  the  method  of  the  preceding  section.  Thus 
if  we  take  the  two  members  of  (107)  to  be  the  element-functions 
of  a  definite  integral  for  the  limits  x  and  0,  then,  when  x  is  between 

—  ir  and  ir, 

x'^  cosj:'       cos2j7      cos  3  07 
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where  c  =  1?- 2i  +  3« -■p"+    ••  ^^^^^ 

-  1»  +  32  +  51  +  •         4(1»       2*      8»      ^"^ 

_  w»       1  ( J^      J^       1_  )  . 

~  8       4  (1«  ■•"  2*  "^  3*  "'"  ■■■  J  ' 

^  ^  111  /-Urtk 

y -4c  =  ^  +  ^+  gj-+  ...:  (112) 

adding  which  to  (111),  we  have 

^     o         .,  i  1        1         1  I 

Y~       ~      (l»''"F'^5*''""S 

=  ^,    by  (108); 

_»«_!       _1_       1  _l 

•  •     *=  -  12  -  1*  -  2*  "*"  3*  4^           ' 

ar*       u*       cosa?      co82a:  cosSa?                   niVi 

'•■     4- -  l2  ~  "P~  "^  "2^  ^~+-'         ^"**^ 

and  if  in  (112)  c  is  replaced  by  its  value, 

111  »*  mj.\ 

12  +  25+P+ •••=-6-  ^"*^ 

AIbo  taking  the  members  of  (104)  to  be  the  element-functions  of 
a  definite  integral  for  the  limits  x  and  0^  where  x  is  not  greater 


than  V, 

2   ~    2 

4  ( 

w  1 

j  sinz   ,  sin3ar  ,  sinSx 
[    1»     '      8»      '      6» 

ind  if  0?=  ^, 

32 

= 

1 
1» 

1        1        1 

33+53       73+-- 

(116) 

Ex.  2.     Let  f{x)  =  1 ;  then  the  theorems  contained  in  (92) 
d  (98)  are  evidently  identities.     But  taking  (97), 

sin  J?      sin  3^       sin5;p  it  ,^tmK 

-i-+^r  +  -5-+   •  =  4'  ^"'^> 

ill  values  of  x  between  0  and  tt  exclusively ;  and  =  —  -  >  ft>r 

dues  of  X  between  —  ir  and  0  exclusively;   and  =  0,  when 
-w,  =  0,  and  =  TT. 

.  8.     Let  f{x)  =  sin  x.     Then  by  the  general  theorem  in 
re  have 
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1  •^n=oo  rn8iiiii(^— a?)8in^  +  cosfi(2r— a:)co8r"j***  n^ft^ 

The  application^  of  (92)  and  (93)  lead  to  an  indeterminate  quan- 
tity^ and  ultimately^  on  evaluation^  to  an  identity. 
On  applying  (96),  we  have 

o     A  ^cos2ar      cos4jr      cos 6a?  )      ,, ,^, 

TTSm^   =    2-4   1^^— y  +  -p— y  +   ^— y    +   ..^,      (119) 

for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and  ir  inclusively. 
Hence  if  j?  =  0,  and  if  *  =  w, 

+  _1_  +  _!_  +  ...   ^1;  (120) 


2«-.l  ^  4^-1  ^  62-1  ^  ••       2 

and  if  J?  =  ^  > 

1  1  1  1  11-2 

22-1       4?^\^  &^1      S^-l"*"       "■     4    '      ^       ' 

and  by  addition  of  (120)  and  (121),  and  by  subtraction  of  (121) 
from  120, 

1      +_1_  +  _1       +...  =,f;  (122) 


22-1^  62-1   '  102-1"^  ••        8 

1  1  1  __  4—11  (\2Z\ 

Also  diflTerentiating  (119),  for  all  values  of  J?  between  0  and  w 

exclusively, 

8(sin2^      2sin4j?      3sin6.r  )        ,^^^^ 

Ex.  4.]   Let/(j?)=cos  mx,  where  m  is  a  proper  fraction ;  then 
from  (96), 

vcosmx  =  /  cosmzdz-\-2  2"=*^®'**'^/  «>s iiwr cos wr dsr 

sinmir      .  ^^:^n=a>  cosvu*  cosnir  ^,«-. 

=  — - —  +  2fii  sm  tmr  2.  — ;  (125) 

therefore 

V  cosmx  __    1  (   cosj:        cos2j:       cosSjt  )    .-o^v 

2  im^^  "  2^ '^•^  <[inr^«^223m5'^  3^3^  ~^^^  i  ^ 
and  this  is  true  for  all  values  of  j?  from  —  ir  to  »  inelusivelv. 

If  X  =  TT, 

IT  1  m  mm  ^^. 

^cotm.=  ^--  j^-,  -  jj-j--,  -  3T- ^,-... ;      (127) 
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also  differentiating  (126)^ 

ir8inmar__    sinj?         2sin2^      SsinS^?  /ioqx 

which  is  true  for  all  values  of  x  from  —  w  to  w  exclusiYely. 

Ex.  5.     Let/(d?)  =  6** +«-**.    Then  from  (96), 
e*^  +  g"'**_    1 2m  5  cos  jp      eos24r      cosSa?  )     ^ 

which  is  true  for  all  values  of  x  from  —  ir  to  ir  inclusively. 
K  «  =  ir,  (129)  gives 

y   g">^+g-*>^_    1  1  1  1  . 

2m  c-'-e-"^  -  2m«"^  m«  +  1**^  m«  +  2^  "^  m«  +  S^*^    * '  ^      ^ 

Hence,  if  m  =  0, 

Also  differentiating  (129), 

Tt  e*»*— e-**«        sin  or       2sin2ar      3  sin  8a?  __      ^        naa^ 
2e«»_g-mw  -  ^T^i;-  „j»  +  2«  ^  m«  +  8«  '       ^    ^ 

which  is  true  for  all  values  of  x  from  —  ir  to  ir  exclusively. 

And  if  in  (182)  x  is  replaced  by  tt— a?,  then 
ygi»»(w-«)_^-m(w-«)  ^   sinat       2sin2;r      8sin8y  -„ 

2       e-'-e---        "^^iMll"*"  m«-|-2«  "^  m«+8«  "*"•  "^  ^  ^ 
which  is  true  for  all  values  of  x  from  0  to  2ir  exclusively. 

2O8.3  The  preceding  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
general  theorems  of  periodic  series.  Many  others  will  be  found 
in  a  memoir  entitled  '^  Die  Lagrangesche  Formel  und  die  Beihen- 
summirung  durch  dieselbe,''  by  J.  Dienger,  Crelle^s  Journal^  Vol. 
XXXIV,  p.  75.  The  theory  however  admits  of  consideration 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  thereby  has  another  important 
application ;  viz.  that  to  discontinuous  frmctions.  The  &ct  has 
been  explained  in  Art.  199,  and  it  is  now  only  requisite  to  exhibit 
some  cases  of  its  application.  Herein  I  shall  take  the  theorems 
given  in  Art.  201,  of  which  the  period  is  2c  instead  of  2«  as  in 
the  preceding  examples. 

Ex.  1.  Find  a  periodic  frinction  of  J?,  whose  period  is  2  c,  which 
is  equal  to  1  for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and  c,  and  is  equal  to 
—  1  for  all  values  of  a?  between  —  c  and  0. 

As  the  values  oif{x)  in  this  case  are  to  be  equal,  but  of  oppo- 
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^  2  ^fts«    .    Ji  XX  /'    .    ■  xr    . 


Rt«  «urns  f^^r  the  p^ct^tiT^'  and  negadfe  Tihaes  of  r,  we 
take  tb*"  th«*rem  ^v«i  in  ^101  *;  and  we  have 

2  <«-fts«   .    Jixx 

4  4   .  X2*       1   .    3xx       1   .    5xx  )  /"■•«v 

=  -  -'  gm  —  -f  s  sin -T-  -  sin H- ...  h  .         (1«M) 

x'fo  c  o  c  J 

Abo  the  value  of  this  series^  at  the  limits  0  and  c,  =  0.  Thus 
we  hare  the  following  geometrical  interpietation.  Let  the  right- 
hand  member  of  (134;  express  the  ordinate  of  a  locos;  then 
that  locos  l>etween  x  =  ^c  and  x  =  0,  both  exdusirelT^  is  a 
straight  line  at  a  distance  =  —  1  from  the  x-axis ;  when  x  =  0, 
it  is  a  point  on  the  x-axis ;  between  x  =  0  and  x  =  r,  both  ex- 
closively,  it  is  a  straight  line  at  a  distance  =:  1  from  the  x-axis ; 
and  when  x  =  r,  it  is  a  point  on  the  x-axis.  And  as  we  have 
traced  the  locus  through  a  complete  period^  these  Unes  and  points 
are  repeated  ad  infinitum  in  both  directions. 

Ex.  2.  Find  a  periodic  function  of  x,  whose  period  is  2c^ 
which  is  equal  to  —  uix,  for  all  values  of  x  between  —  c  and  0; 
and  =  mx  for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and  c. 

As  the  values  of  f(x)  in  this  case  are  to  be  equal,  and  of  the 
same  sign  for  equal,  positive,  and  negative  values  of  x,  we  must 
apply  the  series  of  cosines  given  in  (100) ;  whence  we  have 

-,  ^       cm     4cfii  S       T^^      1        Sttx      1        5irx         )    /ioc\ 
/(ar)=-^--^Jco8-4-35C08-— +5iCOs-^  +  ...Jj(185) 

and  this  is  true  at  the  limits  as  well  as  for  other  values  of  x. 

This  admits  of  a  remarkable  geometrical  interpretation;  let 
the  right-hand  member  of  (135)  express  the  ordinate  of  a  locus; 
then  that  locus  consists  (1)  of  the  portion  of  the  straight  line, 
whose  equation  is  y  =  —nix,  contained  between  x  =  —  c  and 
X  =  0,  the  line  terminating  abruptly  at  these  values  of  x ;  (2)  of 
the  portion  of  the  line  whose  equation  is  y  =  mx,  contained 
between  x  =  0,  and  x  =  c,  this  line  also  terminating  abruptly  at 
these  values  of  x.  Also  these  lines  are  repeated  ad  infinitum  in 
both  directions.  So  that  the  locus  consists  of  a  scries  of  straight 
lines  forming  the  sides  of  isosceles  triangles,  the  lengths  of  whose 
bases  are  2  c  placed  continuously  along  the  x-axis  on  its  positive 
side,  and  whose  base  angle  =  tan~'  m, 

Ex.  3.  Find  a  periodic  function  of  x  whose  period  is  2c,  which 
is  equal  to  mx  for  all  values  of  x  between  2  c  and  0. 
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From  (98)  we  have 

2cm  {   .    TTX       1   ,     2'nx       1   .     37r<r  )      /loisv 

=  cm ^  sin h  H  sin h  ^  sm h  . . .  o  ( ioo) 

ir(c2c3c  ) 

which  is  true  for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and  2  c  exclusively ; 
and  =  0,  when  a?  =  0 ;  and  =  mc,  when  a?  =  2  c. 

Thus^  if  (136)  is  taken  to  express  the  ordinate  of  a  locus^  that 
locus  consists  of  (1)  the  length  of  a  straight  line^  whose  equation 
is  ^  =  mx,  contained  within  the  limits  j?  =  0  and  x=z2c;  (2)  of 
a  point  X  =  2c,  y  =  nic,  which  is  a  discontinuous  point ;  (3)  of 
similar  lines  and  points  repeated  ad  infinitum  in  both  directions. 

Ex.  4.  Find  a  periodic  function  of  x,  whose  period  is  2  c, 
which  =  a  for  all  values  of  x  between  a?  =  0  and  x  =z  k;  and 
=  b  for  all  values  of  x  between  x  =  k  and  a?  =  2  c. 


,      k(a^b)      2(a  — A)  ^^n=ool  .    nkir       mr{k'-2x)    ,,«^, 

Also  at  the  limits, /(O)  =/()t)  =/(2c)  =  ^^• 
If  ^  ==  c,  so  that/(^)  =  a  for  all  values  of  x  between  0  and  c, 
and  =  b  for  all  values  of  x  between  c  and  2  c, 

and  at  the  limits, /(O)  =/(c)  =/(2c)  =  ^^• 
IfA=-a, 

/(a?)  =  — -Jsm—  +  -sm +...  [»  (^89) 

IT     I  C  O  C  ) 

and  at  the  limits, /(O)  =/(c)  =  /(2c)  =  0.  This  is  the  result 
already  found  in  example  1 .  The  geometrical  interpretation  is 
similar  to  that  of  that  example. 

Ex.  5.  Determine /(,r),  a  periodic  function  of  x,  whose  period 
is  2ir,  which  =  x  from  x  =zO  to  x  =  a;  =  a  from  or  =  a  to 
X  =  77— a;  and  =  tt—x  from  x  =  w—a  to  j?  =  ir;  and  is  also 
such  that/(— .r)  =— /(a?). 

N  n  a 
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Ib  this  case  we  may  take  (97),  and  expand  in  a  aeries  of  aines; 
and  we  have 

/(x)  =  -^|"*siniMr  \j  zmnnzdz  -k-  \     aminzdz 

+  /   {v--z)minzdz> 

sz  -  <8ina8injr+  ^  8in3a8in3x+  -^sinSasinSx-i-    ••  >-(lM) 

The  geometrical  interpretation  is  as  follows.  The  locos  ccMisistB 
of  three  straight  lines,  which,  with  the  x-axis,  boond  a  tnqpe- 
ziom,  the  first  and  third  being  inclined  to  the  jr-axis  at  45**  and 
185^  respectively ;  and  the  second  line  being  paralld  to  that 
at  a  distance  a  from  it ;  the  base  of  the  trapezium  on  the 
=  9,  and  the  length  of  the  opposite  side  =  «— 2c.  On  the 
negative  side  of  the  origin  is  an  equal  trapezium,  whidi  is  below 
the  axis  of  x.  And  these  two  trapeziums  are  repeated  continually 
along  the  x-axis. 

If  a  =  ^ ,  the  trapeziums  become  isosceles  triangles,  and 

4  (  1    .  1    .  ) 

f(x)  =  -  -jsinx— ^8in8x+  ^ainSx—  ...  j  .      (141) 

204.3  Thus  far  we  have  assumed  the  limits  of  the  definite 
integral  (99)  to  be  finite  quantities ;  let  us  now  consider  the  form 
which  that  equation  takes  when  c  =  00.  And  to  avoid  all  diffi- 
culty let  us  assume  that/(j?)  never  =  00,  and  =  0  when  x  =  —  00 
and  when  x  =  00.     From  (99)  we  have 

•^('^  =  ^/'-^<'>'''+^2::rr/(-?)cos^i^^^^(i».  (i42) 

Now  ^  /    f{z)  dz  =  0,  when  c  =  oc,  under  the  conditions  to 

which  z  is  subject ;   so  that  the  value  of  /(«r)  is  given  by  the 

second  term  of  (142).   In  this  let  —  =  t« ;  then  as  »  is  increased 

by  1,  u  is  increased  by  - ;  which  is  infinitesimal,  when  c  =  00, 

and  so  must  be  denoted  by  du ;  and  the  summation  becomes  in- 
tegration, the  range  of  integration  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
summation;  and  thus  the  range  of  u  extends  from  0  to  00; 
hence  we  have 

f{x)  =  i  /     /    /(z)cogtt(ir-r)rfrrftt.  (143) 
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This  theorem  is  called  Fourier's  Theorem*;  and  is  of  great 
importance  in  higher  analytical  investigations. 

If  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration  are  —  oo  and  oo^  then 

fix)  =  -jf--  /      /    fiz)co8u{X'^z)dzdu.  (144) 

If /(or)  = /(-a?),  then 

f(z)coBUzdz  =  2  /    f{z)QOBUzdz,     I  f(z)Bmuzdz  =  0; 

—  oo  vO  •'— oo 

therefore  from  (143), 

f{x)  =  -  /    /   f(z)co8UxcoBUzdzdu.  (145) 

This  theorem,  as  (100)  shews,  is  true,  when  x  is  equal  to  either 
of  the  limits  of  the  r-int^ration. 

If  fix)  =  — /(— ^),  then  by  a  similar  process, 

f{x)  =-  /    /   f{z) sinux sinuz dz du.  (146) 

This  theorem,  as  (101)  shews,  is  not  true,  when  x  is  equal  to 
either  of  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration. 

205.3  ^^  applications  of  these  theorems  are  very  numerous, 
and  the  values  of  many  definite  integrals  may  be  determined  by 
them.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
integrations  can  be  effected,  the  value  of  the  remaining  definite 
integral  will  also  be  determined.  The  theorem  may  also  be  applied 
to  problems  similar  to  those  of  Arts.  202,  208. 

Ex.  1.  Find  a  Auction  of  x  which  =  1  for  all  values  of  x 
between  —1  and  1,  and  =  0  for  all  other  values. 

Here /(a?)  =/(— ;r),  and  we  have  evidently  from  (1(X)), 

2  r^p 

f{x)  =  -  /    /  C08UX  COB  uzdzdu 

*  COStt^sintl    .  /l>iiyx 

du.  (147) 

u 

Ex.  2.  Let  f(x)  =  e-"*  from  a?  =  0  to  a?  =00 ;  and/(*)  =  c" 
firom  a?  =  — ootoa?  =  0;  then  f(x)  satisfies  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  the  theorem,  and  also  those  in  (145) ;  and  we  have 

c"**  =  -  /    /    e"*"  COS  uz  COB ux  dz  du 

2   r"  a  coBUX  , 
It  Jo      a^^u^ 

♦  Sec  Throne  Analytique  dc  la  Chaleur;   par  M.  Fourier,  pp.  431,  445. 
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Jo       a^  +  t*^         2a 
which  result  is  the  same  as  (121)^  Art.  101. 

Ex.  3.     Let  /(a?)  =  sina^^   from   x=:0  to  or  =  00;    and 

f(x)  =  sin  (—a  J?),  from  a?=— ootoar  =  0;   then  f(x)  satisfies 
the  conditions  required  in  (145) ;  and  we  have 


-  -  r  Tsh 

TF  Jn    •/ft 


Sin  007  =  -  /     /    sin  az  COB  uz  cos  nxdzdu 

'0  Jo 

'"^  coQtuvdu 


_  2a    r 

""       TT     Jo 


a^-u^ 


f     C08UWdu  V  ,-.^. 

•  •     /     —2 2"  =   o—  sin  (M7 ;  (149) 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (177),  Art.  108. 

Ex.  4.      Let  /(o?)  =  ^    <^  (y)  «"'*'  ^y ;    and  let  us  suppose 
/{x)  =/(— 0?);  then  from  (145), 

/b  2  r*  r*  r* 

4>(y)^~*'(ly  =  -  /     /    /  <t>{y)e'''^cosuxco9uzdydzdu.  (150) 

The  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  a  triple  integral,  in 
which  all  the  limits  of  integration  are  constant.  Consequently, 
as  we  have  demonstrated  in  Art.  99,  the  truth  of  the  result  is 
independent  of  the  order  in  which  the  integrations  are  effected ; 
and  since  by  (6),  Art.  82, 

/    e~'^ COB uzdz  =     ^^    ^  ; 
Jo  vr-hy^ 

.-.    f\{y)e-'ydy^  ?   n\(y)y^Uydu,  (151) 

in  which  a  double  definite  integral  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a 
single  definite  integral. 

Let  07  =  0,  as  this  value  is  included  in  the  theorem ;  then 

/  4,(y)rfy  =  -  /    /  4>{y)-^--^dydu.  (152) 

Let  </)(y)  =  (1— y^)"*;  and  let  A  =  1,  a  =  0;  then 

^^rr y^y^^ (153) 

4  Jo    Jo    (tt*-|-y2)(l_y2)i 


=U"'- 


(l+«2)t-l  (1+6'^)*" 


(154) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    MULTIPLE    INTEGRATION,    AND   THE   TRANSFORMATION 

OP   MULTIPLE    INTEGRALS. 

Section  1. — On  Double,  TViple,  and  Multiple  Integration. 

206.]  Although  hitherto  in  this  treatise  the  element,  whose 
integral  is  to  be  found,  has  been  primarily  an  infinitesimal  of 
the  first  order,  yet  it  is  evident,  and  it  has  been  so  stated  in  the 
first  article,  that  such  need  not  always  be  the  case.  Infinitesimals 
of  higher  orders  may  be  subjects  of  integration  equally  as  much 
as  those  of  the  first  order.  Several  times  indeed,  but  only  inci- 
dentally, have  such  arisen  in  previous  investigations ;  and  subject 
to  a  particular  condition  whereby  we  have  avoided  a  difficulty 
which  is  inherent  in  those  of  a  more  general  character.  Element- 
functions  of  an  order  higher  than  the  first  have  been  investigated 
in  Art.  99,  and  it  has  therein  been  shewn  how  they  may  be  the 
subjects  of  successive  integration ;  and  in  the  inquiry  into  definite 
integrals  that  theory  has  been  frequently  applied ;  as  in  Cauchy's 
method  of  evaluation  in  Art.  1 03 ;  in  the  investigation  of  the 
properties  of  the  Gamma-function,  and  in  the  application  of  those 
properties,  and  in  Fourier's  Theorem.  Also  again  in  Chapter  V, 
an  element  of  the  nth  order  in  terms  oidx,  involving  an  element- 
function  of  a  single  variable,  has  been  the  subject  of  n  successive 
integrations. 

Now  in  all  three  cases  the  limits  of  integration  have  been 
constants ;  and  thus,  as  we  have  demonstrated  in  Art.  99,  the 
order  of  integration  has  been  indifferent.  These  circimistances 
have  indeed  removed  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  but  they  have 
also  restricted  the  problem  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  is 
necessary  however  to  consider  it  in  its  utmost  generality.  Very 
many  subsequent  applications  of  the  Calculus  depend  on  multiple 
integration;  and  perspicuity  is  required  in  this  subject  more 
perhaps  than  in  any  other.  I  propose  therefore  to  consider  the 
theory  generally  in  this  chapter,  and  to  apply  it  to  geometrical 
^nd  other  problems  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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207.]  In  the  general  problem  of  multiple  integration  the  in- 
finitesimal element  is  a  product  of  factors  one  of  which  is  a  func- 
tion of  n  variables  independent  of  each  other^  and  the  others  are 
differentials  of  these  yariables^  each  of  whch  enters  in  the  first 
degree  only.  Thus  if  Xi,  x^,  ^8>  •  •  *  ^«i>  ^^  ^  independent  varia- 
bles, the  infinitesimal  element  is  of  the  form, 

v{xi,  x^, . . .  x^dxy^dx^dx^  ...dx^.  (1) 

• 

This  is  evidently  an  infinitesimal  of  the  nth  order ;  and  conse- 
quently n  successive  integrations  must  be  effected  on  it  as  their 
subject-function,  before  we  arrive  at  the  finite  quantity,  which 
is  the  object  of  search.  And  if  the  problem  is  definite,  these  several 
integrations  must  be  definite ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  ele- 
ment-function should  not  become  infinite  or  discontinuous  for  any 
value  of  a  variable  within  the  several  ranges  of  integration.  In  the 
preceding  parts  of  our  treatise,  wherever  an  element  of  the  form 
(1)  has  been  the  subject  of  integration,  the  limits  of  integration 
have  been  constant;  in  the  general  problem  however  this  will 
not  be  the  case ;  for  the  limits  will  be,  or  may  be,  functions  of  all 
the  variables  which  enter  into  the  element-function  of  that  integra- 
tion. Now  these  are  new  circumstances  requiring  an  extension 
of  language  and  an  extension  of  symbols. 

Integration,  as  heretofore,  means  the  summation  of  a  series, 
and  the  limits  of  integration  assign  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the 
series.  When  an  element  of  the  form  (1)  is  the  subject  of  integra- 
tion, and  the  finite  function  is  sought  of  which  (1)  is  the  infinite- 
simal element,  n  summations  must  be  effected,  and  in  a  prescribed 
order;  let  us  take  the  order  of  integrations  to  be  that  in  which  the 
differentials  stand  in  (1);  so  that  the  integration  is  first  to  be 
effected  with  respect  to  x^;  let  X^,  x^  be  the  limits  of  this  inte- 
gration ;  let  X^— x^  be  divided  into  n  infinitesimal  parts ;  and  let 
{i>  {2*  "'  f«i-i  ^  ^^^  values  of  Xi  corresponding  to  the  points  of 
partition.  As  Xi  is  independent  of  the  other  variables,  viz., 
X2,x^,. .  ,x^,  which  enter  into  the  element  (1),  so  will  d,  f  j> .  •  •  fii-i> 
which  are  particular  values  of  a?i,  be  also  independent  of  these  vari- 
ables ;  and  consequently  in  the  summation  of  the  series  found  by 
giving  x^  successive  values,  x^^x^,  •••  ^n>  ai^d  also  dx^,  dx^, ... 
dx^,  are  to  be  considered  constant.  Thus  the  series  which  is 
first  to  be  simimed  is  of  the  form 

{  p  (Xi,  a?a, . . .  ar J  (f  1 -Xi)  +  F  (f  1,  57,, . . .  a?J  (fj-f  1)  +  •  •  • 

.  • .  +  F  (^^^1,  x^,...  x^)  (Xi-^^_i)}  ctej  dx^.dx^;  (2) 
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and  the  sum  of  this  series^  if  f  (4?i,  4?2,  . . .  a? J  dx^  is  the  a?i-partial- 

differential  of  fix^^ x^, ,..  xj,  is 

{/(Xi,  x^,  ^3,  ...  ^J— /(Xj,  x^,  a?jp  ...  a?J}  ^a  ^3  •••  ^»i-     (*) 

In  the  general  case  X^  and  x^  will  be  functions  of  ^^^  ^3>  •••  ^n> 
that  is^  of  all  the  variables  in  the  original  function  except  Xi . 

This  process  is  called  the  integration  of  the  element  with  respect 
to  a?j ,  or  the  ^^-integration  of  the  given  element ;  X^  and  Xj  being 
limits  of  the  ar^-integration ;  and  by  it  the  element  takes  the  form^ 

^(^i>  ^3>  •  •  •  ^n)  dx^dx^'-  dx^.  (4) 

This  is  again  to  be  treated  with  regard  to  X2,  as  the  element 
given  in  (1)  has  been  treated  with  regard  to  a?i ;  if  X3,  x,  are  the 
limits  of  this  second  integration^  they  will  generally  be  functions 
of  all  the  variables  except  x^  and  x^ ,  and  the  result  will  be  an  ele- 
ment of  the  form, 

F(a?3,  X4,,..  x^dx^dx^...  dx^,  (5) 

This  process  is  called  the  ^2-^^?^tion  of  the  element  given  in 
(4),  and  Xa,  X2,  are  called  the  limits  of  the  x^-mXi^gT^i.^oTi. 

The  process  is  to  be  repeated  for  all  the  successive  variables  in 
the  order  in  which  the  differentials  are  placed  in  (1) ;  and  if  X„ 
and  x^  are  the  limits  of  the  ^^-integration,  which  is  the  last^ 
these  will  be  constants,  and  the  final  integral  will  be  of  the  form^ 

F(XJ-F(XJ,-  (6) 

and  will  of  course  be  independent  of  all  the  variables  involved  in 
the  original  element.  This  is  the  quantity  which  is  the  object  of 
search. 

208.]  The  following  is  the  system  of  symbols  which  I  shall 
adopt.     Let  the  integral  be  generally  expressed  by 

J  J  J J¥{xi,x2,.,.xjdxidx2,..dx^_idx^;         (7) 

the  order  in  which  the  differentiah  are  placed  being  thai  in 
which  the  successive  integrations  are  to  he  effected.  Thus  the 
ar^-integration  is  the  first,  and  the  ^^-integration  is  the  last.  K 
the  limits  of  integration  are  given,  so  that  the  integral  is  definite, 
then  it  will  be  expressed  in  the  following  form 


/      /    ""* /      /    \{x^yX2,...x^)dx^dx2,.,dx^: 


(8) 


where  Xj  and  Xj  are,  or  may  be,  functions  of  all  the  variables 
except  x^ ;  Xg  and  x,  are,  or  may  be,  functions  of  all  the  variables 
except  Xi  and  X2 :  and  so  on ;  and  lastly  X^,  x«  are  constants. 
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It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  symbols  of  integration 
in  (8)  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  differentials.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  first  definite  integral  becomes  the  subject  of^  and  is  thus 
included  within  the  symbols  of,  the  second  integration ;  and  so   . 

on.     Thus  I     dx^  denotes  an  operation  which  is  performed  sub- 

sequently  to  that  denoted  by  /     dx^ ;  and  the  quantity  which  is 

the  result  of  the  latter  becomes  the  subject  of  the  former,  and  is 
consequently  properly  included  within  its  symbol. 

Another  arrangement  of  the  symbols  is  the  following,  which 
plainly  expresses  the  order  of  the  successive  integrations ; 


rx,         /-x,.!  rx, 


(9) 


and  as  this  system  is  sometimes  more  convenient  than  (8),  it  will 
be  employed  whenever  that  is  the  case. 

Integrals  of  the  form  (7)  are  called  multiple  integrals ;  and 
those  of  the  form  (8)  in  which  the  limits  are  given  are  called 
d^nite  multiple  integrals.  When  n  integrations  are  to  be  effected, 
they  are  called  multiple  integrals  of  the  nth  order.  Particular 
forms  of  these  are  double  integrals,  triple  integrals,  . . .  according 
as  two,  three,  or  more  integrations  are  to  be  effected. 

209.]  For  the  truth  of  these  theorems  on  multiple  integrals  it 
is  neJeessary,  as  it  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  element- 
function  should  not  become  infinite  or  discontinuous  for  any  value 
of  the  variable  within  the  ranges  of  integration.  Subject  to  this 
condition  the  integrations  may  be  effected  in  that  order  which  is 
most  convenient.  In  a  definite  multiple  integral,  when  the  limits 
are  constant,  the  order  of  integration  is  indifferent,  as  we  have 
demonstrated  from  first  principles  in  Art.  99 ;  but  if  the  limits  are 
functions  of  the  variables,  the  order  cannot  be  changed  without  a 
change  of  the  limits ;  and  this  is  frequently  a  work  of  considerable 
difficulty;  because  when  a  multiple  integral  is  definite,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  values  which  the  element  has  for 
all  values  of  the  variables  within  a  certain  district ;  now  this  dis- 
trict is  assigned  by  the  limits ;  and  although  it  may  theoretically 
be  possible  to  determine  the  boundary  of  this  district  in  many 
ways,  yet  practically  one  particular  mode  may  be  more  convenient 
than  another,  or  may  be  the  only  possible  mode. 
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Thus  for  example,  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  value 

of  /  I  dy  dx  for  all  points  of  the  plane  area  contained  within  a 

cycloid  and  its  base,  the  highest  point  being  the  origin,  and  the 
perpendicular  to  the  base  being  the  o^-axis ;  then  if  we  denote 


X 


aversin"^  — (-(2aa?— a;*^)*    by  y; 
j  j  dy  dx  ^  j     I   dydx 

(2a  ^ 

{a  versin"^  -  ■^{2ax^x^y}dx 

which  is  the  required  result.  But  the  order  of  integration  cannot 
be  changed,  because  the  limits  of  the  .r-integration  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  equation  of  the  cycloid;  it  is  a  transcen- 
dental equation,  and  x  cannot  be  expressed  explicitly  in  terms  of 
y  by  means  of  it. 

Theoretically  however  the  order  of  integration  is  arbitrary, 
although  the  equation  which  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
through  which  the  integration  extends,  may  constrain  us  to  take 
a  particular  order.  Many  illustrations  of  this  remark  will  occur  in 
the  following  chapters ;  wherein  also  will  be  shewn  the  conveni- 
ence of  one  order  in  preference  to  another. 

210.]  The  following  are  examples  of  definite^ multiple  integrals. 


Ex.l.      /"Y'^^^P^ 


1^ 

16 


Ex.2.      /   /    fxyzdzdydx  —  I    /    ^dydx 


-I 


^  x^  ,  a® 


na-x  ra-x—}/  ra  ra- 

/     dzdydx  =^       /     {a—X'-y)dydx 
»    ^       Jo  Jo  ^'o 


=f 


'  dx  =^  -=-• 


0         2  6 

Ex.  4.     Find  the  value  o(  r^drdO  through  the  area  bounded 
by  the  circle  whose  equation  is  (1)  r  =  a ;    (2)  r  =  2a  cos^. 

0  0  2 
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«  wa* 


r^drde  = 


(1)  /"/ 

(2)    /      /    r8drflW  =  4a*/     {cos  sydd 


=  Y  J     (<5os4^+4cos2^  +  8)d^ 

Sir  a* 
=  ~2~* 

As  the  sequel  will  contain  many  examples  of  multiplia  integra- 
tion^ it  is  unnecessary  to  give  others  in  this  place. 


Section  2. — On  the  Transformation  of  Multiple  Integrals. 

211.]  The  evaluation  of  multiple  integrals  may  frequently  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  change  of  variables.  The  process  is  called 
Transformation  of  Multiple  Integrals;  and  I  propose  in  the 
present  section  to  consider  it  in  its  most  general  form,  and  also 
to  give  various  examples  of  it. 

Let  us  take  the  integrals  given  in  (7)  and  (8)  to  be  the  types 
of  multiple  integrals  of  the  nth  order;  and,  for  the  present 
omitting  the  limits,  let 

I  =  J  J  J y  F(a7i,  ^2,  a^j,  ...a?Jetei  dx^...dx^,      (10) 

Let  the  new  variables,  in  terms  of  which  the  original  variables 
are  to  be  expressed,  be  fj,  fg^  •  •  ^n >  ^^^  1^^  us  in  the  first  place 
suppose  the  equations  of  relation  to  be  given  in  the  following 
explicit  forms ;   viz. 

^1  =fi(ii>£i> in),  ^ 

^2  =  /a  (iif  fa* tn)} 


(11) 


^n  =  fn  (Cl>  Ca* in)  9 

Let  Oi,  jQj, . .  .pi  be  the  partial  derived  functions  of  a?i  with  regard 
^  fi^fa*  ••■  fn  respectively;  and  let  a^fPii  ...  P2  ^  *^®  similar 
derived  functions  of  a^gi  ^^^  so  on;  then 

^1  =  aidfi  +  ^irff2  + -I-Pidfi.,1 

*Pa  =  «2  ^fi  +  ^a  rff2  + -I- Pa  ^f«> 


(12) 


In  article  (207)  I  have  explained  how  x^,  x,, . . .  sp^  remain  con- 
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stant  during  the  variation  of  Xi,  that  is,  during  the  ar^-integra- 
tion ;  consequently  in  the  calculation  of  the  quantity  which  is  to 
be  substituted  for  dx^,  it  must  be  consistent  with  the  conditions, 
dw^  =  dx^  =  . . .  =  dx^  =  0.     Hence  we  have 


dxi  =  Oid^i+jSidfj-f +Pirff«, 


(18) 


0  =  a,rffi  +  ^«dfa+ +p«df, 

whence,  employing  the  symbols  of  determinants, 

^«  Xftys Pn 

the  numerator  of  the  right-hand  member  of  which  is  the  de- 
terminant of  the  system  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (12) ;  and 
the  denominator  is  the  first  minor  determinant  of  the  same 
system. 

Again,  in  calculating  dx2,  dx^  =  dx^  =  dx^  =  . . .  =  dx^  =  0 ; 
and  by  reason  of  (14),  df  ^  =  0  when  dx^  =  0 ;   so  that  we  have 

*?2  =  j32^f2  +  yj^f8  + +P2^« 

0  =  j38^fa+y8rff8  + +P8rff. 


(15) 


0  =   Pndi2  +  yndU+ +Pndtn\ 

whence,  employing  the  symbols  of  determinants. 


dx,   =   ^-±fty8-Pn^ 
^•±yz\''Pn 


(16) 


And  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  we  shall  ultimately  have, 
V  being  the  letter  preceding  p, 

dx,_,=^.i±!^dU.y;  (17) 

Pn 
d^n  =  Pnd^n,  (18) 

SO  that,  multiplying  together  the  left-hand  and  the  right-hand 
members  of  (14),  (16), . . . ,  we  have 

dx^dx^dx^.-.dx^  =  2.  ia^iSaya  ...  p^.rffidfjdfj  ...  rfi«;    (19) 

and  in  v(xi, x^,  ...  x^),  replacing  x^, a?,, . . .  x^  by  their  values  in 
terms  of  fj,  ^2^  •  •  •  in>  ^^^  denoting  the  function  thereby  obtained 
*>y  ♦(fi^fa^...f«)i  wehave 


(22) 
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/  / /  F  {sCi,  x^y . . .  x^  dxi  dx^  . . .  dx^ 

=  jj J*((i,(t>-L)^'±<hP2-Pn'di,d(^...di^.  (20) 

212.]  Again^  let  us  take  the  integral  (10)  to  be  the  subject  of 
transformation^  and  suppose  the  n  equations  connecting  a7i^.r2, 
•  •  •  ^ny  £i9  ii)      (n^^  implicit,  and  to  be  of  the  forms 

/,  =  0,    /,  =  0,     .../.  =  0;  (21) 

also  let  the  several  partial  derived  functions  of  these  be  denoted 
by  letters  according  to  the  following  scheme ;  viz., 

a^diPi  +  *^(fa?2+..+r^rfr^+a«rffi+  ..+p.rrff«  =  O.J 

Now  when  Xi  varies,  rfr,  =  ^s  =  •  •  •  =  dx^  =  0 ;  so  that  in  cal- 
culation the  quantity  which  is  to  replace  dxi,  we  have 

a2^fl+^»^f2+-    •+P2^^ii  =  — ^2*^1^     I  (23) 

and  consequently  by  elimination, 

now  substituting  this  value  for  dx^  in  the  given  element  of 
integration,  and  eliminating  x^,  fg*  is>  •  •  in  fro°i  ^^^^  element 
by  means  of  (21),  it  becomes  a  fimction  of  fj,  X2, x^,  ...  x^;  and 
consequently  ii,  x^,  .^n  are  all  constant,  when  a?a  varies;  so 
that  in  calculating  the  quantity  which  is  to  replace  dx^, 

dli  =  dx^  =  . . .  =  dx^  =  0 ; 
and  therefore  from  (22), 

fli dri  + j3idf2+ . . .  +Pi  d(^  =  -Aj  dx^,  -^ 

aj(tei-f-^2^f2+-    •+P2^fH  =— *2*«^2*     I  (25) 

and  therefore       ^^  ^  ^  ^__:±^^,_^P. ^  ^^G) 

^•±^l«2     •'  P.n 
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And  proceeding  by  processes  similar  to  the  above, 


2 .  +  ^1  ^2 ...  r„ 


(27) 


and  therefore  by  substitution 

dx,dx^...dx^  =  {-)'  I'^zf^-'l'  di,  d£,...  d(,.    (28) 

2 .  +  fli  C/2  ...  'n 

Equation  (19)  is  evidently  only  a  particular  case  of  (28) ;  that 
viz.,  in  which  01  =  ^2  =  ^3=  ••  =  ^«  =  1^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  other 
partial  derived  functions  vanish. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem  ; 

In  transforming  the  multiple  integral 

J  J J   F  (^1,  ^2^  •  •    ^n)  ^^1  da^2         ^n 

into  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  fj,  fg*  ■  •  •  ?«»  where  these  variables 
are  related  by  the  n  equations  ^  =  0,  /g  =  0,  ^  =  0, . . ./,  =  0 ; 

dj^i  dx^  . . .  dw^  is  to  be  replaced  by  +  — -  df  j  rff 2     •  ^f *  ^   where 

\dij 


^1  = 


^diJ'  Vdf,/ 


A   = 


(29) 


(30) 


The  sign  of  the  result  being  ambiguous,  because  it  depends  on 
the  order  of  integration  in  the  transformed  integral,  and  that 
order  is  obviously  arbitrary*. 

213.]  The  following  are  examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding 
theorem. 

*  A  full  discussioD  of  the  theory  of  the  transformation  of  multiple  integrals 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  on  the  subject  by  M.  Catalan,  in  the  M^moirea 
couronn^s  par  1' Academic  de  Bruxelles,  Tome  XIV,  1839, 1840. 
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Ex.  1.  Take  the  double  integral  /  /  Y{x,y)dydx;  and  (1)  let 

the  equations  of  transformation  be 

x:=z  ^cosa— ?7sina,     y  =  ^sina  +  ^cosa. 

d!r  =  cos  a  d^ — sin  a  dri^ 
dy  =  sin  a  clf -f  cos  adr\i 

.'.     A  =  1,    Aj  =  (cos  0)*+  (sin  o)*  =  1. 

.-.     dydx^drjdi.  (81) 

(2)     Let  the  equations  of  transformation  be 

07  =  r  cos  ^^      y  =  r  sin  ^. 

.'.     dx  =z  COS  Odr^-r  Bin  Odd,  ) 
dy  =  sin^rfr-f  r  oos^d^; ) 

.-.    A  =  l,    Aj  =r(cos^)*-f  r(sin^)*  =  r; 

/.     dydx  =  rdrde.  (82) 

These  cases  are  obviously  those  of  transformation  &om  a  rect- 
angular system  of  axes^  to  another  rectangular  system  and  to  a 
polar  system  respectively. 

(8)  More  generally^  if  the  equations  of  transformation  are 
given  in  the  form^ 

^=/i(f.*?)*    y^fiiiyV);   then 

\f/        \f/         [  (88) 

•••    **  =  ±{(f)(t)-(f)(f)}^f*     <»*> 

Ex.  2.     Let  the  integral  be  the  triple  integral 

v(x,  y,  z)dzdy  dx: 


Iff' 


and  (1)  let  the  equations  of  transformation  be  those  from  a  system 
of  rectangular  axes  to  another  system  of  rectangular  axes ;  that 
is,  let 

y  =  ajf  +  6j»y  +  C2f,  y  (35) 

then,  since       ^2Cz-c^h  ^  ^3^i"<^8*i  ^  *i£2ZL^iA2  ^  j^ 

«1  «2  ^3 
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and         Oi^-I-V-I-V  =  1' 
.-.     A  =  1,         Ai  =  1 ; 
dzdydx  =  d(dr)d(. 
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(30) 


(87) 


(2)     Let    47  =  r  sin  ^  cos  ^,     y  =  r  sin  ^  sin  ^,     z  =  r  cos  ^ ; 

.\  da:  =  sin  ^  cos  ^  tiff  +  ^  cos  d  cos  ^cf0—r  sin  d  sin  </^(/</^j 
dy  =  sindsin<^(/r  +  rcos^sin^  Jd  +  rsiu^co8</^cf</^j 
rfz  =  cos  $dr        ^r  sin$  do ; 

.-.     A  =  1  ;         Aj  =  r*sind; 

.-.     dzdydx  ^  f^  Bin  $  dr  dS  dip.  (88) 

These  latter  equations  are  those  of  transformation  from  a  rect- 
angular to  a  polar  system  in  geometry  of  three  dimensionfl. 

Ex.  3.     Let    Xi  =  rcos^i, 

^2  =  rsin^icos^g, 

x^  =  r  sin  ^1  sin  ^2  ^^^8' 


(89) 


x^  =  r  sin  ^1  sin  ^^ . . .  sin d^__, ; 
whence^  squaring  and  adding, 

V+*2'+-+^/ =  H;  (40) 

which  equation  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  Uie  inftead  of  the 
last  of  the  group  (39);  differentiating  these  with  respect  to 
Xi,  X2, ...  x^,  we  have 


0     +    dx^    ++      0       =0,  I 

2x^dxi'^2x^dx2+..'^2x^dx^  =0; 
whence  a  =r  2jr.. 

Differentiating  (40)  and  (39)  with  refpect  to  r,  ^|#  w^i,.|# 

2rdr 

-     -     -     -      -     — rBm$itm$^d$^ 


(41) 


»0,  1 
^0, 


0,    > 

I 


-     -     -     -     ...     -      — rrin^j(an^j.-.tiii^^j<W,j_i  sBsO;  J 
whence  A,=r(--)'^^2r^(«n^i>"-^(iifl^^"^*..fiii^^,;  woihMt 

and  oonfieqnentlr, 

PUCE,  VOL.  D-  j»  p 
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=  ±r»-i(8indi)«-2(8indjj)«-3...8in^^_2^rrfdi^djj...d^^_i.  (42) 

If  n  =  8,  we  have 

dx^dx^dx^^  ±f^8in$^drd0id62; 

which  is  the  transformation  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding example. 

Ex.  4.     Let  the  equations  of  transformation  be 

^3    =   ^lf2(l-f8)* 


(4S) 


^n   —    fl  fa  •••  fn-l  (1       (n)  I 

.'.     dx^  =  -rff„ 

.-.     rfr,(£r2     •  dx^  =  ±  fi*"'f2*"'   •   fn-i^fi^f^      ^f..-    (^) 
Hence  we  have  the  following  transformation^  when  n  =  2 ; 

^2  =  fi(i-f2); 

//a:^ ^2" dx,  dx^  ^fjir'(y  -fi)'"(l  -f2)* rffi  rff2. 

Ex.  5.  To  transform  into  its  equivalent  dx  dy  dz,  when  x  =  Ir, 
y  =  mr,  2r  =  nr ;  l,fn,  and  n  being  subject  to  the  condition 

p^.|»2^n2  =  1. 

By  a  process  similar  to  those  above^  we  have  the  following 

results: 

r^drdmdn       r^drdndl       r^drdldm 


dxdydz  = 


/ 


m 


n 


(45) 


214.]  If  the  original  integral  is  definite,  the  transformed  one 
will  also  be  definite;  for  the  latter  is  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
former  in  all  respects,  and  consequently  the  values  of  the  vari- 
ables in  both  integrals  must  extend  over  the  same  district  of 
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values.  Thus  the  principle  on  which  the  limits  of  the  new 
integral  are  to  be  assigned  is  the  same  in  all  cases^  although  the 
particular  values  will  depend  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  limits  of  the  original  integral^  and  the  equations 
of  relation,  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the 
limits  of  the  transformed  integral.  The  following  case  frequently 
occurs,  and  illustrates  the  principle. 

Let  the  definite  integral,  which  is  the  subject  of  transforma- 
tion, be  of  the  form  (8),  viz., 
rx,  rx^i  rxj  rx, 

^=/      /        /      /     F(.ri,a?2,  ...a^Jcteirfj:^  ..^«i  (^) 

and  let  us  suppose  the  integral  to  include  all  values  of  the  vari- 
ables for  which  the  function y(^i,  X2, ...  a^n)  ^s  negative;  so  that 
X^  and  X|  are  functions  of  all  the  variables  except  x^ ;  X2  and  Xj 
are  functions  of  all  the  variables  except  ^2  ^^^  ^1  i  ^^^  ^^  ^^  • 
X^_j  and  x^_i  being  functions  of  ^^  only;  and  X^  and  x^  being 
constants.  Now  suppose  fi,  ^2^  ■••  fn  ^  ^®  iicw  variables,  con- 
nected with  the  former  variables  by  equations  of  relation ;  and 
let  the  new  integral  be 

I  =/''"P"-^ f^'*((i>£2>      Ud£idi,...d(,;       (47) 

also  suppose  the  equation,  which  determines  the  limits,  to  become 
<P((i>(2f  •  •  f »)  i  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  integral  includes  all  values  of  fi,  fa, 
...  (^  for  which  <t>((i,(,  ...  f „)  is  negative ;  then  the  limits  must 
be  determined  as  follows ; 

Observing  the  order  of  the  successive  integrations  as  indicated 
by  the  order  in  which  the  differentials  are  arranged.  Hi  and  Bj 
are  ioinctions  of  all  the  variables  except  d,  and  are  determined 
by  putting  <^  =  0,  for  thus  will  be  included  all  values  of  fj  for 
which  0  is  negative.  By  this  process  the  new  element-function 
will  involve  (29(39  •  •  •  f»  i  *°d  ^^^  limits  of  integration  must  in- 
clude all  values  of  the  variables  for  which  f  ^  is  not  impossible.  To 
determine  this  condition,  let  it  be  remembered  that  when,  by  the 
variation  of  certain  quantities,  the  roots  of  an  equation  having 
been  real  become  impossible,  in  the  course  of  their  change  they 
must  have  been  equal ;  the  limits  therefore  of  the  new  integral 
will  be  given  by  the  conditions  for  which  two  at  least  of  the 
values  of  f^,  as  found  from  <^  =  0,  are  equal;  that  is,  by  the 

simultaneous  equations  <^  =  0,  and  (-1^)  =  0.    From  these  two 

p  p  2 
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equations  therefore  if  we  eliminate  d,  we  shall  have  a  resulting 
equation  of  the  form  (^(fg^  iz>  "-  in)  =  0,  from  which  Hg,  Hg  are 
to  be  determined^  because  they  are  the  values  of  ^2  which  satisfy 
^1  =  0;  and  thus  we  shall  include  all  values  of  (2  for  which  the 
expression  ^^  is  negative.     Similarly  by  eliminating  (^  between 

the  equations  <t>^  =  0,  and  (^)  =  0,  the  limiting  values  of  £3  will 

be  determined.  And  the  limits  of  all  the  other  variables  will  be 
determined  by  similar  processes. 

Hence  in  recapitulation ;  the  limits  of  (^  are  determined  by 
solving  for  f  1  the  equation  <^  =  0 ;  those  of  (2  by  solving  for  f , 
the  equation  which  results  from  the  elimination  of  ^  between 

^  =:  0^  and  l-^r- )  =  0 ;  those  of  fj  by  solving  for  fj  the  equation 

of  1 ' 

which  results  from  the  elimination  of  (^  and  (^  between  ^  =  0, 
( -^ )  =  0,  and  (-3^ )  =  0 ;  and  so  for  the  others. 

If  the  equations  ^  =  0,  0i  =  0, ,  give  only  two  values  of 

(if  £2*  ••*  f^^  ^^^  limits^  then  the  case  is  free  from  difficulty,  and 
the  new  definite  integral  assimies  the  form  in  which  it  is  written 
above :  but  if  any  of  these  equations  has  more  than  two  roots, 
and  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which 
Excludes  them,  we  must  resolve  i  into  a  series  of  integrals  accord- 
ing to  the  roots,  and  the  limits  of  the  several  integrals  will 
always  be  given  by  the  equations  found  as  above  *. 

As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  a  triple  definite  integral  to 
include  all  variables  which  refer  to  points  lying  within  the  surface 
of  a  given  ellipsoid,  and  to  exclude  all  others.  Then  if  the  triple 
integral  is 

1  =  J  J  J  F(jr,  y,  z)  dz  dy  dx, 
all  values  of  the  variables  are  to  be  included  for  which 

5  +  42-+$-!  =/(^,y.^) 

is  negative.  Now  if  the  integrations  are  to  be  efiected  in  the 
order  in  which  the  difierentials  are  placed,  the  z-integration 

*  See  a  Memoir  by  M.  Ostrogradsky  on  the  Calculus  of  Variations  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersbourg,  Vol.  I,  1838,  p.  46. 
The  Memoir  has  been  reprinted  in  Crelle's  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  XV. 
P-  333. 
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comes  first,  and  its  limits  are  given  hyf{x,if,z)  =  0;  whence 
we  have  .         ^        t  .^ 

=  ±  z,  say. 

The  y-integration  comes  next ;  and  its  limits  are  given  by  the 

elimination  of  z  by  means  of  /(a?,  y,  z)  =  0,  and   (-^)  =  0 ; 
whence  we  have 

=  ±  Y,  say; 
and  the  ^^-integration  comes  last ;  and  its  limits  are  given  by  the 
elimination  of  -9  and  y  by  means  of /(^,  y,  z)  =r  0,   (-^)  =  0, 
y^)  =  0;  whence  we  have 

a?  =  +  a. 

1=1.    /      /    'B{Xyy,z)dzdyax. 

215.]    Examples  of  transformation  of  definite  multiple  in- 
tegrals. 

Ex.  1.     The  double  integral  /  /  {x^'\'y^)dydx  extends  to  all 

points  within  the  area  of  the  circle  ae^-^-y'^  =  a* ;  it  is  required  to 
express  it  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates. 
If  Y  =  (a*-a^*, 

I  =y''  V(pfi'\-y^)dydx  =:  j^  f't^ dr de.  (48) 

Ex.  2.     Transform  into  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  polar  co- 
ordinates the  double  integral 


//  dydx,  where  y  =  -(a*— jp*)*. 


Since  x  =  r  cos  ^^  y  =  rsin^,  therefore  by  (92),  dydxzs  rdrd/B; 
also  the  given  limits  shew  that  the  district  of  the  integral  is 
bounded  by  the  equation  a*y*  +  i*JP*— a*i*  =s  0;  and  this  ex- 
pressed in  polar  coordinates  is  r'{a*(«in^  +  i*(cos^}  — a*i*ssO; 

ab 

so  that  if  r  =  — — — r  f 

{a2(sin^*  +  i»(coB^}* 
('  rdydr  =  f^'l%drd0.  (40) 
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Ex.  8.  K  z*  =  a*— ^— y*,  y*  =  a* — a?* ;  then  in  terms  of  polar 
coordinates^  see  Ex.  2,  Art.  213, 

Ex.  4.  In  the  definition  of  the  Gramma-function  given  in 
(247),  Art.  122,  let  x  be  replaced  by  ^;  then 

r  (m)  =  2  /    e-^ar^^-icte;  (50) 

similarly  r(n)  =  2/    e-**y>*'"idy. 

.-.     r(m)r(n)  =  4/^*/    c-(-+i^^*-ij^-idycte.    (51) 

Jo  Jq 

In  this  definite  integral  let  a;  =  r  cos  d,  y  =  r  sin  ^ ;  then  as 
the  limits  of  x  and  y  are  such  that  all  positive  values  of  x  and  y, 
that  is,  the  values  of  x  a^d  y  corresponding  to  all  points  in  the 
first  quadrant  of  the  plane  {x,  y),  are  included  in  the  int^^,  the 
limits  of  r  and  0  must  be  co-extensive ;  hence 

r  (m)  r  (n)  =  4  /"  f   e'"*  r2~+«"-i  (sin  Of  "-i  (cos  0)^' » dr  dO  (52) 

Jq  Jq 
=  2/    e-'*r2'"+2»-irf^x2/    (8in^)2»-i(cosd)**-irf» 

Jq  Jq 

=  r(m+n)B(m,n),  (53) 

as  appears  from  (50),  and  from  (271),  Art.  126.  Hereby  the  fun- 
damental theorem  connecting  the  Beta-  and  the  Oamma-functions 
is  established. 

Again,  take  (50),  and  let  m  =  ^ ;  then 

r(i)=  if"  e-^dx  =  if^e-^'dy. 


=  4  pre- 


'^rdrdO 

'0  *'o 


=   IT. 


k 


2 

the  same  result  as  280,  Art.  129. 


.-.     r(^)=7r*j  (54) 
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Ex.  5.  Double  integrals  of  certain  forms  are  frequently  mm- 
plified  by  the  following  formnlse ;  viz.  jp:=u(l^V),y  ^uv.  Fr^nn 
these  values  we  have 

da?  =  {l'^v)du-'Udv,        dy  ^vdu-\-udv. 

.'.     dydx  '=ududv.  (55; 

The  following  is  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  this  sufistitij' 
tion.  In  fig.  44,  let  p  be  (x,  y)\  through  p  draw  ?h  fiarallel  tu, 
and  PS  making  an  angle  of  45""  with,  the  axis  o(  x,  and  join  sn ; 
then  OS  =  u,  and  tan  osn  =  t; :  for 

X  =  OS  — SM  y  =:  ICP  1 

=  OS— ON  =  ON    l  (60) 

=  u—uv;  =  uv,  J 

Hence,  if  the  limits  of  integration  of  the  double  integral  are 
given,  it  is  easy  to  assign  the  limits  of  the  transformed  integral. 
Thus,  taking  the  definition  of  the  Gamma-function  given  in 
(247),  Art.  122,  we  have 


/•CO  /•« 

r(m)  =  /    c'x^'^dx,  r(n)  =  /    e"*'y*~^rfy. 

Jo  Jo 

„    Jo 


=  11    e-^tt^+'-ir-'^Cl-vr-irfttrft; 

•^  0  Jo 

•'0 

=  r(wiH-n)B(m,n).  (57) 

By  means  of  this  substitution  the  int^^  /  /  x^y*f(x-^y)  dydx 
is  changed  into  /  /tt'*''"*''"^(l—t;)** «*/(«) rfttrft?. 
Hence 

/  a?~  y V(^  -\-y)dydx  =z       I  tt«+»-i  (1  -r)*  »*/(«)  *«  *^ 

(1  -r)*  r*  rfv  /  «••+"- V(tt)  <;ti 

0 

/oo 


r(m  +  l)r(n+l)/- 

r(m-fn-l-2)     ^o  -^  ^  -^ 
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Or,  if  the  given  integral  i®  /  / /^  (""  +  f)  ^y  ^>  *^®^  ^  w®  r®" 

place  X  and  y  by  a^  and  bf\  respectively^  and  substitute  for  ^  and 
17  in  terms  of  u  and  v^  the  integral  becomes 

ffabfiu)ududv.^    ^    .  (58) 

Thus  jf'^*  (^  +  I  -  l^rfy  dr  =  a4  jT'jf  tf +,,-l)-»  rff  rfi, 

^abtj^,.  (59) 

216.]  Although  the  limits  of  the  fiiit  integration  of  a  multiple 
int^^  are  Amotions  of  one  or  more  of  the  variables^  in  reference 
to  which  subsequent  integrations  are  to  be  effected^  yet  it  is  pos- 
siblcj  and  frequently  oonvenientj  so  to  change  the  variables,  that 
the  limits  of  the  first  integration  may  be  constant.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  transformation  is  explained  in  Art.  98. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  double  integral ;  and  suppose  it  be 

I  =f''l''f{x,y)dydx,  (60) 

where  y^  and  y^  are  Amotions  of  ^. 

i^t      y  =  yo+ (yi  -y©)  ^  (6i) 

where  /  is  a  new  variable ;  therefore 

rfy  =  (yi-yo)^^J 

and  observing  that  /  =  1,  when  y  =  y^ ;  and  ^  =  0,  when  y  =  y^ ; 
we  have  /•«,  r\ 

1=/   /  (yi-yo)/{^>yo+(yi-yo)0**«^ 

= 7  (yi-yo)  / /{^> yo-f  (yi-yo) 0  **«?;        (62) 

wherein  the  limits  of  the  first  integration  are  constant. 
Thus,  for  example,  if 

f     f  ' r  dy  dx ; 

lety  =  (l+a?2)*/;  so  that /  =  1,  when  y  =  (l-fa?*)*;  and/  =  0, 
when  y  =  0 ;  then 


/•CO     /•( 


I  =  /     /    ; dtdx 

'o   Jo         (1  +  /2)* 
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But  /**e-Ca«+6«^*«diF  = 1 /  e-'x'^Jx 


'0  2{a^-\-b^i^)^-o 


(1) 


2(a2  4-A*/2)J     ^2 


2-'o  (l  +  /«)*(a2+A>^*)* 


d!/. 


Section  3. — The  Differentiation  of  a  Definite  Multiple  Integral 
with  respect  to  a  Variable  Parameter. 

21 7. |]  If  a  parameter,  capable  of  variationj  is  contained  in  the 
element-fanetion  of  a  definite  multiple  integral,  and  also  in  some 
or  all  of  the  limits  of  integration,  the  integral  is  a  function  of 
that  parameter ;  so  that  the  value  of  the  integral  will  change,  if 
the  parameter  varies.  Let  us  suppose  the  parameter  continuously 
to  vary,  within  such  limits  however  that  the  element-fimction  of 
the  integral  does  not  become  infinite  or  discontinuous ;  then  the 
value  of  the  integral  will  also  continuously  vary ;  and  it  is  the 
increment  of  the  integral,  due  to  the  infinitesimal  variation  of 
the  parameter,  which  it  is  our  object  to  determine  in  the  present 
section. 

In  Art.  96,  we  have  investigated  the  change  of  value  of  a  defi- 
nite single  integral,  due  to  the  infinitesimal  variation  of  a  para- 
meter, of  which  the  limits  as  well  as  the  element-function  are 
functions ;  and  we  have  shewn  that  if  a  is  the  variable  parameter, 
and  D  denotes  the  total  differential, 

D  /  F(a,a?)cte=F(a,a?^)rfir^— F(a,a?o)ctro+ /   "    '  ^^      dadx; (63) 

Now  this  will  be  the  foundation  of  our  subsequent  investigations. 
Let  us  first  consider  a  definite  double  integral ;  viz. 

«  =  /     /    p  (a,  a?,  y)  dydx  =  /     /    adydv,  (65) 

where  o  =  p(a,  x,  y) ;  (66) 

VBlCEj  VOL.  n. 
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and  where  x^,  Xq,  y^,  Pq^  as  ako  a,  are  all  functions  of  a ;  a  being 
a  parameter  capable  of  continuous  variation.  We  Ilave  to  deter- 
mine the  change  of  value  in  u  due  to  an  infinitesimal  variation 
of  a.  -y^ 

In  (64)  let  F(a,  x)  be  replaced  by  f  "f  (a,  Xy  y)  dy ;  that  is,  by 

/    ndy;  then 

But  by  reason  of  (64), 

daJ,^     ^       L   daJ,^     J^    da 

and  in  the  first  term  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (67),  inasmuch 

dx 
as  -J-  does  not  contain  y,  putting  it  under  the  sign  of  the  y-in- 

tegration  for  sjrmmetry  of  expression,  we  have 

—  z^'"/^'"  d  dia?-  r  r*'"  —d  T'  r'"r  ^T'dx 


r*n  rifn  da 


**0   *'P0       ®^ 


which  gives  the  total  variation  of  the  definite  double  integral. 
Again,  if  the  similar  variation  of  a  definite  triple  integral  is 

required,  let  n  in  (68)  be  replaced  by  /    n  dz,  where  the  new  n  is 

F  (a,  X,  y,  z) ;  then  by  an  exactly  similar  process  it  may  be  shewn 
that 

rr  I     I     I  tidzdydx 

=u:i:4.-^']yi:u:4M> 

Now  the  law  of  formation  of  the  several  terms  in  the  second 
member  of  this  equation  is  sufficiently  obvious,  so  that  the  varia- 
tion of  a  definite  multiple  integral  may  be  easily  expressed  at 
length ;  and  the  general  law  may  be  proved  inductively ;  viz.  by 
assuming  the  truth  of  it  for  a  multiple  integral  of  the  (n— l)th 
order,  and  deducing  from  that  the  same  law  for  the  multiple  of 
the  nth  order.  This  process  is  so  easy  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
express  it  at  length. 
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218.]  Definite  multiple  integrals  alsoj  when  one  integration 
has  been  effected^  and  the  limits  of  that  integration  are  functions 
of  a  variable  parameterj  are  subject  to  variation  by  reason  of  the 
change  of  that  variable  parameter.  The  consequent  variable  of 
the  reduced  integral  may  be  derived  from  the  theorem  given  in 
(64).     The  following  are  examples  of  the  process. 

In  (64)  let  F  {a,  x)  be  replaced  by    n      ;  then 


but  we  have  evidently, 

aa  L    Jm.       La  a      ay  aaJu^ 


'Jfte         '-«•*•       "^y  ••'•-•yo 


Again,  let  n  be  replaced  by  /    n  dz,  so  that 

-r-  must  be  replaced  ^7  M^  3"      +  /     T'^^'^ 

consequently 

<t[»(^Mi)]:]>- 

Again,  for  another  example,  from  (70),  we  have 
rfaL  J^.  ""  Lrfa      dx  daJx. 


ijfO  •-<*«»  «•«'    ••'•-•Xo 


Let  ft  by  replaced  by  /  'ft  dy ;  so  that 

[-I]'" +/'■£*; 

L   itoJtt.     Ju^  ax 


dji 
dx 


qqa 
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consequently 


r  f^*/dQ,      dci  dx\  ,  T"     ,^o^ 


^y^  «*1*  1*M,     !♦**  -la-o 


The  variation  of  all  other  similar  integrals  may  be  determined 
in  a  similar  manner^  the  theorems  contained  in  (64)  and  in  (70) 
being  of  general  application ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  exemplify 
them  further  at  present.  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
apply  the  preceding  process. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

QUADRATURE  OF   SURFACES,  PLANE   AND  CURVED. 

Section  1. — Quadrature  of  Plane  Surfaces.    Rectangular 

Coordinates. 

219.]  The  theory  of  definite  multiple  integration  which  has 
been  developed  in  the  preceding  chapter  enables  us  to  determine 
the  area  of  a  plane  or  curved  surface  in  such  a  form  that  it  maj 
be  compared  to  the  area  of  a  square :  hence  arises  the  name^  Quad- 
rature :  and  we  shall  first  consider  the  most  simple  case,  and  in- 
vestigate the  area  of  a  plane  superficies  contained  between  a  curve 
whose  equation  is  given,  the  axis  of  a^,  and  two  ordinates  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  y  and  at  a  finite  distance  apart. 

Let  y  =f(x)  be  the  equation  to  the  bounding  curve,  pQ^^ni 
see  fig.  16 ;  om^  =  Xq,  om^  =  x^\  and  let /(a?)  be  finite  and  con- 
tinuous for  all  values  of  x  between  Xq  and  x^;  our  object  is  to 
determine  the  area  of  p^,Mq  m^p^. 

Take  any  point  e  within  the  boundaries  of  this  area,  and  let  B 
be  (x,y)\  take  ef  and  eg  infinitesimal  increments  of  y  and  a?,  so 
that  EF  =  dy,  EQ^zdx;  then  the  area  of  the  element,  or  the  area- 
element,  as  it  is  called,  =  dydx;  and  the  area  of  the  superficies 
required  is  the  sum  of  all  such  area-elements  :  thus  it  is  evidently 
a  double  integral,  of  which  the  limits  will  be  assigned  by  the  given 
geometrical  conditions,  and  which  may  be  determined  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  preceding  chapter.  I  propose  however  to 
investigate  the  subject  from  those  first  principles  of  geometry" 
which  are  inherent  in  it. 

Let  other  lines  be  drawn  as  in  the  figure ;  and,  first  considering 
;r  to  be  constant,  let  us  sum  the  elements  with  respect  to  y  from 
the  axis  of  j^  to  MP;  that  is,  let  us  integrate  dxdy  with  respect 
to  y  from  y  =z  0  to  y  z^f(x),  dx  being  a  constant  factor  through- 
out the  process  :  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be  the  area  of 
the  differential  slice  pmnq,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
y,  because  x  is  the  same  for  all  the  elements,  and  which  is  of  the 
breadth  dx  and  of  the  length /(or);  therefore 

PMNq  =zf(x)dx',  (1) 
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'and  as  this  area  is  expressed  in  general  terms  of  x^  it  is  the  type 
of  all  similar  elemental  slices ;  and  therefore  the  sum  of  all  such 
between  assigpned  limits  is  the  required  area.  Hence  if  a  repre- 
sents the  required  area, 

A  =  /     /      dydx  (2) 

=  ('/(a?)  rfr.  (3) 

K  the  superficies^  whose  area  is  to  be  determined^  is  of  the  form 
opp^  M^  of  fig.  4j  then  the  inferior  limit  of  ^  is  Oj  and  we  have 

A  =  /     /      dydx.  (4) 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  inaccuracy  of  result  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  differential  slice  is  an  imperfect  rect- 
angle at  the  point  p  where  it  meets  the  curve ;  for  though  the 
exact  value  of  pmnq  is  intermediate  to 

f{x)dx   and  f{x+dx)dXi 
yet  the  difference  between  these  two,  viz.  {f{x+dx)'^f{x))dx, 
is  equal  tof\x)  da^^  and  is  therefore  an  infinitesimal  of  a  higher 
order,  and  must  be  neglected. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding  formulse  are 
applied ;  but  one  remark  must  be  made.  If  the  limits  of  inte- 
gration include  a  value  of  the  variables  at  which  the  element- 
function  changes  sign,  the  right  sign  must  be  introduced  into 
the  integral,  otherwise  it  may  be  that  the  sum  of  the  elements  on 
one  side  of  such  a  critical  value  will  exactly  neutralize  that  of 
those  on  the  other  side,  and  the  result  will  be  nugatory. 

220.]  Examples  of  quadrature  of  plane  surfaces. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  area  contained  between  the  axis  of  07,  an 
ordinate,  and  the  parabola  whose  equation  is  y^  =  4i7i^. 

Let  the  extreme  abscissa,  see  fig.  17,  =  a,  and  the  extreme 
ordinate  =  ft ;  so  that  V^  =  4  ma ;  then  the  equation  to  the  para- 
bola is  fly*  =  A*  j7 : 

a)' 


*    dydx 
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Thus  the  parabolic  area  oab  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  rect« 
angle  oabn. 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  area  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  whose  equation 

is  jfl  +  y^  =  fl*. 

fa  rca*-**)* 

the  area  of  the  quadrant  =  11  dyds 

Jo  Jq 


•'o 
raf(o»-«»)*      a«   .     ,«T 


.' .   the  area  of  the  circle  =  wa*. 

Hence  also,  see  fig.  18,  if  oc  =  a?Q  and  cb  =  y^, 

dydx 


=.f\a'-a-)id» 


'0 

This  result  is  also  evident  geometrically ;  for  the  area  of  the  sector 
BOA  =  -^cos'^  — ,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  OBC  =  — ^ , 

Ex.  3.    To  find  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipse  whose  equation  is 

the  area  of  the  ellipse  =  4  /    /  dydx 

Jo  Jo 

Ex.  4.    To  determine  the  whole  area  included  between  the 
curve  and  the  asymptote  of  the  cissoid  of  Diodes ;  see  fig.  10. 

2  ^ 

^         2a  — jT 

^  ""  (2aar-j?»)*' 


r 
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for  this  value  of  y  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  specific  symbol^  and 
we  shall  denote  it  by  t  ;  so  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  y  which  is  the  ordinate  to  the  area-element.  Hence^  as  oa 
=  2a, 

dydx 
f         ^"^    ^,  see  Ex.  1,  Art. 51, 

=  2  [-  ^(2ax-^)*+  ^versin-i?]^ 

=  Sira*. 

Thus  the  whole  area  =  three  times  the  area  of  the  base-circle. 

Ex.  5.    To  find  the  whole  area  of  the  cycloid. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin ;  see  fig.  5 ;  then  the  equation  to 

the  curve  is  .  _  ^ 

y  =  flversin"*-  -|-(2ar— a:*)*; 

which  expression,  as  the  limit  of  the  definite  integral,  we  shall 
denote  by  y  :  then 

the  area  =  2  oabp 

=  2/  "*/  dydx 

Jo   Jo 

'     {aversin"^  -  +(2ar— jc^)*}  rfa? 

0  ^ 

=  2[  4?{aversin"^--f  (2£W?— a?^)*}— /(2aF— a?^)*<toj 

=    (a?+fl)(2(M?— <r2)*  +  fl(2a?— a)versin"i- 
L  aJo 

Thus  the  area  =  three  times  the  area  of  the  generating  circle. 

The  value  of  the  indefinite  integral  shews  that  it x  =  -,  the 

area  of  the  segment  of  the  cycloid  does  not  involve  the  length  of 
a  circular  arc,  or  any  circular  transcendent.     Hence  if,  in  fig.  20, 

OM  =  jr,  the  area  of  pom  =  — q—  =  the  triangle  qma. 

9 

Hence  also,  if  x  =  a,  opsc  =  a^  +  -^r-  >  cs  =  c  -f  -^  :  therefore 

4  2 

oqnsp  =  a^ ;  and  the  segment  ops  =  -^,  and  does  not  involve 


any  circular  transcendent* 
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Also  the  preceding  expression  gives 

the  area  omp  =:  xy—  \   (^2ax~-ai^)^dx 

=  HN— OMQ; 
.*.     ONP  =  the  circular  area  omq. 

Ex.  6.     To  find  the  area  included  between  the  tractrix,  the 
axis  of  y,  and  the  asymptote. 

The  differential  equation  to  the  curve  is 

dx  (a«  -  y«)* ' 

Then,  fig.  2,  taking  y  to  be  the  general  value  of  the  ordinate  to 

the  curve,  /•«  ry 

the  whole  area  =  /     I  dydr 

J/»oo 
f    ydx; 
0 

but  ycte=— rfy(a*— y*)*;  and  when  a?=  ex,  y  —  0;  a?=0,  y=a; 
.'.    the  whole  area  =  —  /   (fl^— y*)*rfy 


Ex.  7.  The  whole  area  contained  between  the  asymptote  and 
the  witch  of  Agnesi  is  four  times  the  area  of  the  base-circle. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  equation  to  the  hyperbola  is  —  —  —-  =  1,  the 
area  included  between  an  ordinate,  the  axis  of  x^  and  the  curve,  is 

Ex.  9.  If  the  equation  to  the  rectangular  hyperbola  is  j:y  =  i*, 
the  area  included  between  two  ordinates,  the  axis  of  x,  and  the 
curve,  is  , «.  > 

Thus  the  area  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Napierian  logarithms 
of  the  abscissae.  Conversely  Napierian  logarithms  are  functions 
of  the  area,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  called  Hyperbolic 
Logarithms. 

Ex.  10.  The  whole  area  of  the  companion  to  the  cycloid  is 
twice  that  of  the  generating  circle. 
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Hence  the  area*  of  the  cycloid  is  trisected  by  the  base  circle  on 
its  axis^  and  the  companion  to  the  cycloid ;  see  fig.  20. 

Ex.  11.  The  whole  area  of  the  loop  of  the  curve  whose  equa- 
tion is    ay*  =  a*  (a*— j;*)*,  included  between  a?  =  a  and  a?  =  0, 

=  "r' 

Ex.  12.  The  area  included  between  the  axis  of  ;r>  two  ordi- 
nates^  and  the  logarithmic  curve  y  =  a*,iB 

a*m^aFo 
log  a 
and  that  included  between  the  curve,  the  asymptote,  and  the  axis 

^^^^  loga  '  ^^^  ^0  =  -  «».  ^«  =  0. 

Ex.  13.     The  area  included  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the 

curve  y  =  a  sin  -,  for  the  limits  x  =  0  and  x  =  va,  is  2a*. 

a  ' 

Ex.  14.  The  area  oapm  of  the  catenary  in  fig.  7  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  contained  by  oa  and  the  arc  ap,  and  therefore  is 
equal  to  twice  the  triangle  phh. 

Ex,  15.  1{  I   I   dy  dx^ay ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  equation 

.'o  Jo 

of  the  curve. 

«y  =/        dydx 

=  /  ydx; 
.'.    ady  =  ydx; 

X 

y  =  be**, 

Ex.  16.     li  j'pdydx  ==  ;^^^,  shew  that  (^)'*=  (|)". 

221.]  In  all  the  preceding  examples,  the  y-integ^ation  has 
preceded  the  a?-integration,  and  we  have  by  this  process  first 
determined  the  general  value  of  a  differential  slice  of  infinitesimal 
breadth  dx,  contained  between  parallel  ordinates,  and  by  the 
summation  of  these  determined  the  required  area.  The  order  of 
integration  however,  as  we  remarked  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
is  indifferent ;  though  if  the  order  is  changed,  of  course  the  limits 
must  be  changed :  this  we  shall  exemplify  in  a  few  cases. 
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Ex.  1.  In  determining  the  area  oab^  fig.  21,  where  oa  =  a, 
AB  =  A,  and  the  equation  to  the  bounding  curve  is  ay^=Vx\  if 
we  first  efiect  the  ^-integration,  y  being  the  same  for  all,  we 

sum  the  elements  along  the  line  pk,  that  is,  from  ^  =  a  t,  to 

X  =  a;  and  thereby  obtain  the  area  of  the  slice  pqlk  contained 
between  two  parallel  abscisssB  separated  by  the  distance  dy; 
which  slices  must  again  be  summed  with  respect  to  y,  the  limita 
of  integration  being  b  and  0.     Hence 

the  area  gab  =  /    /    (txdy 


f 

~  ^  ""  3"  """3"' 
the  same  result  as  that  of  Ex.  1,  Art.  220. 

Ex.  2.   The  equation  to  the  equitangential  curve  being 
.  =  «log£±<^*_(a*-y.)*, 

9 

and  X  being  the  general  value  of  the  abscissa  to  the  curve,  the 
area  included  between  the  curve,  the  axis  of  or,  and  the  axis  of  y 

=  /    /   dxdy 

=  [y  I  a  log  «_±(^*  _  («._y.)*  I  +  /(a.-y.)*  dy]\ 


ita^ 


4   ' 
the  same  result  as  that  of  Ex.  6,  Art.  220. 

222.]  K  it  is  required  to  determine  the  area  contained  between 
two  ordinates  corresponding  1k>  x^^  Xq,  and  between  two  carves 
whose  equations  are  y  =/(ar),  y  =  ^(^),  the  former  being  the 
equation  to  the  upper,  and  the  latter  that  to  the  lower  curve ; 
then,  as  is  evident  from  fig.  22,  the  y-integration  must  be  first 
effected,   and  for   the  limits  f{x)  and  ^(x)  ;    the  result  of 

R  r  2 
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which  will  give  the  ftrea  of  the  slice  pp'q'q  ;  and  the  subsequent 
definite  ^-integration  will  give  the  sum  of  all  such  slices  between 
the  assigned  limits ;  and  this  will  be  the  required  area.     Thus 

the  area  =    I     I      dy  dx.  (5) 

If  however  the  superficiesj  whose  area  is  required^  is  of  a  form  such 
as  that  delineated  in  fig.  23^  it  is  more  convenient  to  resolve  it 
into  slices  whose  bounding  lines  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  that 
is^  first  to  efiect  the  o^-integration,  for  in  such  a  case  the  equa- 
tion to  the  curves  will  give  the  limits  of  integration :  the  equa- 
,  tion  to  the  curve  aqpb  giving  the  superior  and  that  to  aqVb 
giving  the  inferior  limit ;  which  manifestly  they  do  not,  if  the 
y-integration  is  first  performed ;  in  this  case,  if  the  equations  to 
the  curves  are 

^  =  /(y)>        a;  =  if>  (y), 

and  if  the  ordinates  to  a  and  b  are  y^  and  yQ, 

the  area  =  /     /      dxdy.  (o) 

Sometimes  also  it  is  necessary  to  divide  a  problem  of  quadrature 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  to  integrate  each  of  the- double  inte- 
grab  in  the  order  which  is  most  convenient  for  its  form  and 
limits :  such  division  however  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  student,  for  no  general  rules  can  be  given,  but  the  principles 
of  the  calculus  are  of  sufficient  breadth  to  include  all  such  cases. 

223.^  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  principles. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  area  included  between  the  parabola 
whose  equation  is  y^  =  4aa7,  and  the  straight  line  whose  equation 
is  y  =  px ;  see  fig.  24. 

The  coordinates  to  the  point  b,  determined  by  elimination  be- 
tween the  given  equations,  are  oa=  — j ,  ab  =  —  ;  therefore 


4a 


the  area  opb  =  /      /  dydx 

Jo     Jbx 


4a 


*  0 
r4(a)*    ,      par^lW      8a« 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  area  contained  between  an  hyperbola,  its 
transverse  axis,  and  a  central  radius  vector;  fig.  25. 

Let  p^  to  which  the  radius  vector  is  drawn  be  (d?^,  yj ;  and  let 
the  limits  of  ^  be  denoted  by  x^  and  Xq  ;  then  the  equation  to 
OP  is 

and  as  the  equation  to  the  hyperbola  is  — ^  —  ^  =  1 , 

X  =  I  (A>+y*)*  =  X,; 
the  area  oap^  =  /     /     dtdy 


2A  ^  2    ^  b  2 

The  order  in  which  the  integrations  have  been  effected,  in  re- 
lation to  the  limits,  deserves  attention ;  as  the  superficies  p,oa 
admits  of  being  resolved  into  slices  by  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  X,  the  limits  of  which  are  given  by  the  equations  to  the 
straight  line  and  the  curve,  we  have  effected  first  the  ar-integra- 
tion,  and  subsequently  the  y-integration ;  but  the  order  could 
have  been  reversed,  only  subject  to  other  conditions :  viz.  if  we 
had  integrated  first  with  respect  to  y,  the  limits  would  have  been 
the  ordinate  to  the  straight  line  and  zero,  for  all  values  of  x 
from  o  to  A,  but  at  a,  and  thence  on  to  p„,  the  superior  and 
inferior  limits  would  have  been  respectively  the  ordinate  to  the 
straight  line  and  the  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola ;  and  the  definite 
integral  must  have  been  divided  into  two  parts  corresponding  to 
these  limits. 

Ex.  3.     AF  being  the  catenary,  in  fig.  7,  whose  equation  is 

O  (i  (I 

and  OA  =  a,  ON  =  — ,  the  area  apn  =  —  {51og2— 3}. 
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Ex.  4.  The  area  included  between  a  parabola  whose  equation 
is  y*  =  4ajpf  and  a  straight  line  through  the  focus  inclined  at  46'' 

to  the  axis  of  j?,  is  -^  a*2*. 

o 

Ex.  5.  The  equation  to  a  curve  being  (y— a?)*  =  a*— j?*,  the 
area  =  va*. 

224.]  The  quadrature  of  an  area  is  frequently  facilitated  by 
a  substitution^  and  chiefly  by  putting  the  equation  to  the  bound- 
ing curve  into  simultaneous  equations  by  the  introduction  of  a 
subsidiary  angle^  according  to  the  method  of  Art.  193^  Vol.  I. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  process. 

Ex.  1.  The  equations  to  an  ellipse  are  ^  =  a  cos  <[>,  yx=:b  sin^ ; 
find  the  whole  area. 

Let  b  sin  <(>,  which  is  the  ordinate  of  the  ellipse^  be  denoted  by 
Y:  then 

the  area  =  /      /    dydx  =  2  /    6sin  ^cbr. 

Nowdr  =— asin<^d<^;  and  when  ^  =  a^  <^=  0;  whenx  =  — a^ 
(f>  =:  TT.     Consequently 

the  area  =  2a&  /   {sin <l>)^ d<l>  =  nab. 

Jo 

Ex.  2.  The  equations  to  the  cycloid,  fig.  6,  axe  x  =  a($^8in$), 
y  =  a  (1 —cos  6).     Then,  using  the  notation  of  the  last  example, 

I    dydx=i\      a(l— cosd)££r 

Jq  Jo 

=  a3  /   '(l-co8^)«rf^  =  3ira\ 
•0 

Ex.  3.  The  equations  to  the  companion  to  the  cycloid  being 
X  =  a  (1— cos  6),  y  =  aO,  the  area  =  2ira*. 

Ex.  4.   The  equation  to  the  hjrpocycloid  is  j?*  +  y*  =  a*.    Find 
the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve :  see  fig.  10. 
Let  or  =  a  (cos  <^)^,  y  =  a  (sin  <^)^ ;  then 

=  4^1    dy 


the  area  =  4  /    /    dyda: 

'0  •'o 


=  12  a^  I    (cos  <^)*  (sin  <^)*  d<l> 
Jo 


377  fl» 

8 
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Ex.  5.     The  equation  to  the  evolute  of  the  ellipse  is 

(ax)^  +  (Ay)*  =  (a2  _*«)*; 
find  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve. 

Let  ax  =  (a*— i*)(co9<^)^,    by  =  (a*— i^)  (sin<^)*;  then 

the  area  =  12  ^^ -r^j   (cos  i^)*  (sin  <^)*  J^ 

"■  Sab 

225.]  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  refer  the  area,  which  is  to 
be  determined,  and  its  bounding  curve,  to  a  system  of  oblique 
coordinate  axes ;  say,  to  a  system  whose  angle  of  ordination  is  o) ; 
then  the  area  of  the  surface-element  is  dy  dx  sin  co,  and  if  a 
represents  the  required  area, 

A  =1  I     sin  (adydx;  (7) 

the  integ^l  being  definite,  and  the  limits  being  given  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.     The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  j?  =  0,  y  =  0,  -  +  ^  =  1, 

and  the  angle  of  ordination  is  a> :  find  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

b 
Let     -(a^x)  =  Y,     then 
a  ' 


the  area  =  /    /    sin  co  efy  ££r  = 


ab  sin  a> 


Ex.  2.     The  equation  to  an  ellipse  referred  to  a  system  of 

J/  1/ 

oblique  axes,  whose  angle  of  ordination  is  co,  is  — j-  +  -~  =1; 

find  the  area  of  the  ellipse. 

Let     Y  =  -X(a3_^2)i.  then 
a^^  ^ 


the  area  =  /      /    m^a^dydx 


=  ira^bi  sin  <». 

On  comparing  this  with  the  value  found  in  Ex.  8,  Art.  220,  it 
appears  that  a^  A^  sin  co  =  ab. 

Ex.  3.     Find  the  area  of  a  parallelog^m  whose  sides  are  2  a 
and  2  b,  and  which  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  a> ; 

the  area  =  /      /  sin  co  d'y  (£r  =  4  aA  sin  a>. 
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Section  2. — Quadrature  of  Plane  Surfaces. — Polar  Coordinates. 

226.||  When  the  bounding  curve  of  the  surface^  whose  area  is 
required^  is  referred  to  polar  coordinates^  it  is  obviously  convenient 
to  refer  also  to  the  same  system  of  coordinates  every  point  in  the 
surfacCj  and  to  express  in  terms  of  them  the  surface-element 
which  abuts  at  that  point.  Now  this  latter  expression  may  be 
determined  by  the  method  of  transformation  of  definite  integ^s^ 
which  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  and  indeed 
we  have  therein  proved,  see  (32),  Art.  218,  that  if  d?  =  rcos^, 
y  ^rsinOfdJvdy  =  rdrd$;  and  consequently  if  a  denotes  the 
required  area,  ^^ffrdrdO;  (8) 

this  integral  being  of  course  definite,  and  the  limits  being  g^ven 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  problem. 

It  is  desirable  however  also  to  investigate  the  preceding  ex- 
pression on  independent  geometrical  principles. 

Now  the  problem  is  to  find  the  area  of  the  plane  surface  con- 
tained between  a  plane  curve  and  two  radii  vectores  separated  by 
a  finite  angle ;  see  fig^  26. 

Let  aPq  pqPh  be  the  curve  whose  equation  referred  to  polar  co- 
ordinates is  r  =/((?)  •  (9) 

and  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  area  of  Pq  s  ?„. 

Let  sPq  =  Tq,  sp^  =  r„,  p^sa  =  6q,  p^  sa  =  ^»  j  and  let  e  be 
any  point  within  the  bounding  lines  ;  draw  through  E  the  radius 
vector  SEP,  and  also  a  consecutive  one  inclined  to  sp  at  an  infini- 
tesimal angle  dO  \  from  s  as  centre  and  with  se  as  radius  draw  the 
small  circular  arc  eg,  and  also  another  arc  at  an  infinitesimal  dis- 
tance from  it :  then,  if  the  pplar  coordinates  to  e  are  r  and  0, 
B  p  =  rfr,  e  G  =  r  do,  and  the  area-element  =rdr  dd,  the  element 
being  ultimately  an  infinitesimal  rectangle ;  thus  the  integral  of 
rdrdO,  with  respect  to  r,  between  the  limits  0  and /(d),  will 
give  the  area  of  the  triangular  slice  spq,  and  the  integral  of  all 
such  triangular  slices  between  0q  and  0^  will  give  the  required 
area.     Consequently  we  have  the  following  double  integral ; 

the  area  p^sPo  =  /     /      rdrdO;  (10) 

which  is  the  same  as  (8). 

If  the  r-integration  is  efiected  first,  the  superior  limit  being /(d) 

or  the  radius  vector  of  the  curve,  and  the  inferior  limit  being  0, 
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the  area  p.sPo  =  ^/'"{/W}^  dO;  (11) 

and  replacing /(^)  by  its  value  r  given  in  (9),  r  referring  to  the 
curve,  1   r«, 

the  area  sTq?^  z=z  -  I    r^dd.  (12) 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  r-integration  gives 
the  area  of  the  sectorial  slice  spq,  which  is  manifestly  equal  to 

^r^dO;  and  the  whole  required  area  is  equal  to  the  integral  of 

this  quantity. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  any  inaccuracy  of  result  arises 

from  the  fact  that  the  element  of  the  area  is  not  rectangular  at 

the  superior  limit  of  the  r-integ^tion,  that  is,  at  the  point  p  :  for 

if  two  infinitesimal  arcs  bp,  qt  are  described  from  s  as  a  centre 

with   radii   sp   and   SQ  respectively,  then,  if  sp  =  r  =/(^), 

8Q  =  r-^dr  ^/{d+dO),  the  area  spqis  intermediate  to  spe  and 

7^  d$         (r-\-dr)^d$ 
SQT ;  that  is,  is  intermediate  to         -  and  ^ ^ ,  the  differ- 

ence  between  which  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  and 

r^dO  , 
must  therefore  be  neglected.  Hence  — ^  is  the  correct  expression 

for  the  infinitesimal  sectorial  area. 

227.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  area  of  a  sector  of  a  circle.     See  fig.  27. 
Let  the  radius  of  the  cii*cle  =  a,  and  the  arc  ab  subtend  at  the 
centre  an  angle  a ;  then 

the  area  bsa  =  /    I  rdrdO 

*  a*  ,^        a^a       sax  arc  ab 


i 


=  /    ^dO  = 


2  2  2 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  area  of  a  portion  of  a  circle  cut  off  by  equal 
chords  drawn  through  a  point  in  its  circumference.     See  fig.  28. 

Let  the  radius  of  circle  =  a;  and  let  bsa  =  b'sa  =  a;  the 
equation  to  the  circle  is  r  =  2  a  cos  6, 

.*.     the  area  bsb'  =  2  x  the  area  bsa 


=  4a*  /  (cos^)* 


2aco89 

rdr  do 

0  ''O 


do 


=s  2a*  {a  + Bin  a  cos  a}. 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  8  • 
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Ex.  3.     To  find  the  area  of  a  loop  of  the  lemniscata  whose  equa- 
tion is  r*  =  a*  cos 2^. 

rdrdO 

_ 


a' 

C08  2^rf^  =  -^ 

0  ^ 


Ex.  4.    To  find  the  area  of  the  loop  of  the  folium  of  Descartes; 
see  fig.  68,  Art.  260,  Ex.  10,  Vol.  I. 

As  the  equation  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates  is 

d?'— Sary-hy' =  0; 

_^     Basing  cos ^     _^  Satan^  sec^, 
'  •     ^  "  (sin^)»-4-(cos^)3  ~    l  +  (tan^)»  ' 
let  this  value  of  r,  which  is  the  superior  limit  of  the  first  integra- 
tion, be  represented  by  r ;  then 

the  area  =  2/    f  rdrdO 


_       ,  ri  (tan  0)^  (sec  g)»  d» 
"^""l      {l  +  (tan^)3}« 

L 1 H-  (tan  6)^  J  o 


8a« 


Ex.  5.     If  the  equation  of  the  cardioid  is  r  =  a  (1  +  cos  ^,  the 

,    ,  Stto* 

whole  area  =     ^    • 

Ex.  6.     If  the  equation  to  a  curve  is  r  =  a  sin  3^,  the  area  of 


each  loop  is  -j^ ;  and  the  area  of  all  the  loops  = 

Ex.  7.  If  the  latus  rectum  of  a  parabola  =  4  a,  the  area  con- 
tained between  two  focal  radii  inclined  at  $^  and  0q  to  the  least 
distance  = 

Ex.  8.     If  r»  =  a«  (cos  fl)«  +  A«  (sin  6)^  the  whole  area 

7r(fl*-f&*) 
=         2 

Ex.  9.     If  a?*-|-y*— a*;ry  =  0,  the  area  of  a  loop  =  -^- . 
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228.]  In  all  the  preceding  examples  the  r-integration  has  pre- 
ceded the  ^-integration ;  the  effect  of  which  order  has  been  that 
the  area  is  resolved  into  triangular  elements  with  a  common  vertex 
at  the  pole  s ;  and  the  sum  of  these  is  determined  bj  the  ^-inte- 
gration. Now  the  areas,  which  are  ordinarily  subjects  of  inves- 
tigation, admit  of  this  resolution :  but  if  the  ^-integration  had 
been  first  effected,  r  being  constant,  it  would  have  determined  the 
area  of  a  circular  annulus,  the  radii  to  whose  bounding  circles 
would  have  been  respectively  r  and  r-^-dr,  and  the  subsequent 
r-integration  would  have  given  the  sum  of  all  similar  annuli ;  but 
the  areas,  which  are  commonly  the  subjects  of  these  processes,  do 
not  conveniently  admit  of  such  a  resolution,  and  the  equations 
of  the  bounding  curves  do  not  commonly  give  convenient  values 
of  limits ;  and  therefore,  although  theoretically  the  order  of  inte- 
gration is  indifferent,  yet  we  choose  that  which  is  practically  most 
convenient,  and  make  the  r-integ^tion  precede  the  ^-integration. 
The  circle,  I  would  observe,  when  the  centre  is  the  pole,  is 
adapted  to  both  orders  with  the  same  facility,  because  the  limits 
of  the  two  integrations  are  constant. 

229.]  We  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  areas  whose  limits 
are  of  a  more  complex  character  than  those  considered  above. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  area  of  a  circular  annulus,  the  radii  of 
whose  exterior  and  interior  bounding  circles  are  a  and  b. 

The  area  of  the  annulus  =  /     j  rdrdO 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  area  contained  between  the  conchoid  of 
Nicomedes,  its  asymptote,  and  two  given  radii  vectores ;  fig.  29. 

Let  SA  =  a,  AB  =  PQ  =  b;  sp  =  r,  bsp  =  0;  therefore  the 
equation  to  the  curve  isr  =  asec^+&;  also  sq  =  a  sec  0. 

Let  0^  and  0q  be  the  superior  and  inferior  limits  of  0 ;  then 

'     /  rdrd0 

$0  •^aMC$ 


1     f^ 

=  ^  /    (2aAsecd+A*)flW 

=  [flMogtan(^  +  |)  +  ^] 


H 


8  8  2 
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Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  area  contained  between  two  successive 
convolutions  of  the  spiral  of  Archimedes ;  fig.  30. 

Let  the  general  form  of  the  equation  to  the  spiral  be  r  =  a(l>, 
^  being  the  whole  angle  through  which  the  radius  vector  has 
revolved;  and  let  sa^  sb,  so^  severally  be  the  values  of  the  radius 
vector  after  n— 1,  «,  and  n+l  complete  revolutions,  so  that 
SA  =  2(n— l)wa,  8B  =z2mra,  so  =  2(n-f  l)7ra;  letP8A=r^; 
therefore  sp  =  {2(n— l)7r+^}fl,  sPj  =  {2«7r-fd}a,  which  values 
it  is  convenient  to  represent  by  r  and  r^ ;  the  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  area  of  apb^  bp^  c^  c,  which  is  expressed  by  the  following 
definite  integral : 

the  area  =  /     /    rdrdO 

=  ^/     {(2nir-f  d)*-(2(n-l)7r  +  d)«}dd 
=  ^  [(2nir-h^)^-(2(n-l)7r+d)^]'' 

therefore  the  area  generated  in  the  first  revolution  of  the  radius 
vector  is  Stt^  a^;  and  hence  that  generated  in  the  nth  revolution 
is  n  times  that  generated  in  the  first. 

230.]  If  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  in  terms  of  r  and/?, 
instead  of  finding  the  equivalent  expression  in  terms  of  r  and  Qy 
and  then  integrating  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  pursue  the  following  course  : 

Let  r  rfr  <W  be  integrated  first  in  respect  of  r ;  and  supposing 
the  limits  of  r  to  be  the  radius  vector  of  the  curve  and  0,  we 
have,  d  and  0^  being  the  limits  of  ^, 

1  r* 

the  area  =  „  /  ^  ^^* 

But  by  (24),  Art.  271,  Vol.  I,  r^  d(9  =  JZ^ ; 

(r2-/?2)i 

where  r  and  r^  are  the  radii  vectores  of  the  bounding  curve  corre- 
sponding to  B  and  Qq  respectively ;  in  which  expression  p  must  be 
replaced  by  its  value  in  terms  of  r,  and  the  r-integration  then 
effected. 
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Ex.  1.   To  find  the  area  contained  between  the  involute  of  the 
circle  and  two  limiting  radii  vectores ;  see  fig.  31. 
The  equation  to  the  curve  is  r^—^  =  a*. 

.'.      The  area  asp  =  /    /  rdrdO  =  h  /  ^^^ 

Jo  Jo  ^Jo  / 

2Ja    a  '  ,      6a  6a 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  area  contained  between  an  epicycloid  and 
its  base-circle  during  one  revolution  of  the  generating  circle ;  see 
fig.  42,  Vol.  I. 

By  (9),  Art.  268,  Vol.  I,  the  equation  to  the  curve  is 

_   (a+2&)'  . 

therefore  the  area  contained  between  the  pole  and  the  curve 

'a+26  pr  dr 


=i 


a-f2&  r«+"     r{f-a^)^dr 
«      h         {(a  +  2A)2-r2}* 

a-f2A  r«+»*         r{f'-'a^)^dr 

a       Ja 


{4A(aH-A)-(ra-a«)}* 

=  — (a  +  i)(a  +  2i); 
a 

and  as  the  area  of  the  circular  sector  which  is  included  in  the 
above  expression  is  itaby  the  area  included  between  the  circle  and 

the  epicycloid  = (3a-f  2A). 

In  reference  to  the  expression  for  the  area  which  is  given  in 

(12)  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  triangle  osp,  which  is  ex- 

f^dO 
pressed  by  ,  is  the  ^-diflerential  of  the  area.     But  the  area 

1/7 

of  this  small  triangle,  see  fig.  36,  =  58'^  x  PQ  =  ^-jr- .     Hence 
7^d$  =z  pds;  and  ij^A  is  a  sectorial  area, 

A=lJpds;  (U) 

which  is  another  expression  for  the  area. 

231.]  The  method  of  the  present  section  is  also  applicable  to 
the  following  problem : 

To  find  the  area  contained  between  a  curve,  its  evolute,  and 
any  two  limiting  radii  of  curvature. 
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In  fig.  32  let  opqb  be  the  plane  curve  on  which  p  and  q  are 
two  consecutive  points^  p  being  (x^y),  and  fq  being  an  infini- 
tesimal arc^  and  therefore  equal  to  ds;  let  Fn  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  at  p^  and  be  denoted  by  p :  then  the  area  of  the  infini« 
tesimal  triangle  Pnq  is  equal  to 

and  as  the  required  area  is  the  sum  of  all  these^  we  have 


the  area 


-IJpds,  (16) 


in  which  p  and  ds  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  vari- 
able^ the  limits  of  integration  being  assigned  by  the  conditions 
of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  area  contained  between  the  parabola^ 
whose  equation  is  y*  =  4aa7^  its  evolute^  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  vertex^  and  any  other  radius  of  curvature. 

Here  p  =  -j(a+a)i,         ds  =s  ( j  dx ; 


a^ 


.,  1    r'(a4-a?)» 

.•.     the  area  =  —  /    ^ — j-^dx 


=  j|2a***+|a^4+|ar*|; 


and  therefore  the  area  contained  between  the  curve^  the  evolute^ 
and  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  and  at  the  extremity  of 

the  latus  rectum  is  equal  to  ^g  <^* 

Ex.  2.     To  find  the  area  contained  between  the  cycloid^  its 
evolute,  and  two  gfiven  radii  of  curvature. 

In  fig.  32,  let  o,  the  starting  point,  be  the  origin ;  then 

X  -=.  a  versin"^  -  —  (2ay— y^)*; 

.'.  the  area  beginning  at  o  =:  2a  /  — ^—^ — - 

=  2a|— (2fly— y*)*-f  aver8in-*-|; 
and  therefore  the  area  ob'b  =  2ira'. 
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Section  S. — The  Quadrature  of  Surfaces  of  Revolution. 

232.3  In  fig.  33^  let  apq  be  a  plane  corve^  and  suppose  it  to  ge- 
nerate a  surface  of  revolution  by  revolving  about  a  line  o^  in  its 
own  plane^  a'p'q'  being  its  position^  when  half  a  revolution  has 
been  performed;  and  let  the  equation  to  ap  be  y  =/(^) ;  let 
OM  =  a?,  MP  =  y,  PQ  =  ds;  p  and  Q  will,  in  a  complete  revo- 
lution, describe  circles  whose  radii  are  respectively  y  and  y  +  dy, 
and  therefore  the  paths  traversed  severally  by  p  and  Q  are  2iry 
and  27r(y+cfy):  supposing  the  curve  to  be  continuous  and  to 
have  no  points  of  inflexion  between  p  and  q,  the  element  pq  will 
describe  a  circular  band  whose  breadth  is  ds,  and  the  circum- 
ferences of  whose  bounding  circles  are  2iry  and  2ir(y + £/y) ;  the 
area  therefore  of  the  convex  surface  of  this  band  is  intermediate 
ioittyds  and  2'n{y-\-dy)d8',  and  neglecting  the  infinitesimal  of 
the  second  order,  the  convex  surface  of  the  infinitesimal  band  is 
equal  to  2  it  yds;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  an  infinitesimal  band- 
element  of  the  surface, 

the  surface  =  J2vyd8,  (17) 

the  integral  being  of  course  definite,  and  the  limits  being  g^ven 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

As  y  =  f(x)  is  the  equation  to  the  generating  plane  curve, 
dy  =f\x)dwi  and 

ds  =  {d^+dy^)i 

=  {i+(/'(^))n*^; 

.-.     the  surface  =  2ir //(^)  {1  +  (/'(^))*}*<te;  (18) 

which  is  the  form  convenient  in  most  cases;  other  processes  will 
be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 
The  equation  to  the  generating  curve  is  ^  +  y'  =  o^^  so  that 
yds  =  adw. 

,',     the  surface  of  the  sphere  =  4ira  /  i£r  =  4ira*. 

Jo 

Hence  also  a  zone  of  a  sphere  contained  between  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  at  distances  ^,  and  Xq  from  the 
centre  is  equal  to 

see  Ex.  7,  Art.  24,  vol.  I. 
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Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  surface  of  the  paraboloid  of  revolution. 
Here  let  y^  =  4aa?;  so  that 

.••     the  surface  =  4ira*  /   {a+x)^dx 

Jo 

Ex.  8.     To  find  the  area  of  the  surface  described  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  cycloid  about  its  base. 

Here    a?  =  a(^— sin^),    y  =  a(l— cos^);     so  that 

ds  =  2ac2^sin^; 
the  whole  surface  =  2ir  /  y  cfo 

=  8  ita^  /   (1  -cosd)  sin  |  dO 

Jq  Jit 

=  82,«>jr'{(co8|/-l|rf.co8| 

^(cosgj-cosgj^ 

64 
3 

Ex.  4.     To  determine  the  area  of  the  surface  described  by  the 
revolution  of  the  tractrix  about  the  axis  of  x. 
The  differential  equation  to  the  tractrix  is 

dx  {a^^yi)\' 

.-.     yds  =  —  ady; 

,\    the  whole  surface  =  j2Try  ds 

=  -^iita      dy 

=  2  TtaK 

Ex.  5.  The  convex  surface  of  a  cone^  whose  generating  line  is 
ay—bx=zO,iB'jfb  (a^  4-  4^)*. 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  equation  to  the  plane  curve  which  by  its  re- 
volution about  the  ^-axis  generates  a  surface^  the  area  of  which 
is  proportional  to  (1)  the  extreme  abscissa;  (2)  the  extreme  ordi- 
nate. 


=  -=-7ra*. 
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Ex.  7.  The  whole  Burface  of  a  prolate  spheroid^  the  equation 
to  whose  generating  ellipse  is 

a«  "^  A*  "    ' 
and  whose  eccentricity  is  e,  is  2w  A*H sin~*  e, 

Ex.  8.  The  area  of  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
logarithmic  curve^  y  =  e%  about  the  axis  of  a?  is  equal  to 

'{y(i+y*)*+iog(y+(i4-y*)*)}. 

Ex.  9.  The  whole  area  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  cycloid  about  its  axis  is  Sir  a*  ( ^  —  0)  • 

2SS.]  If  the  line  about  which  the  generating  plane  curve  re- 
volves is  the  axis  of  y,  then^  see  fig.  34,  if  om  =  ^,  mp  =  y, 
PQ  =  rf5,  the  convex  surface  of  the  band  generated  by  pq  in  one 
revolution  is  equal  toivafcls,  and  as  this  is  an  infinitesimal  band- 
elemfent  of  the  required  surface, 

the  whole  surface  =  2  tt  /  ^  cfo ;  (19) 

the  integral  being  definite,  and  the  limits  being  assigned  by  the 
problem. 

Ex.  1.     To  determine  the  surface  of  an  oblate  spheroid. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  revolving  elUpse  be 

^       y2  ^ 
a^  ^  b'  '^' 
and  its  eccentricity  be  e ;  then 

^*  =  —  i« —  ^y 


=  ^1^'-^^^*' 


.'.    the  whole  surface  =  4tTr  I      xda 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  area  of  the  surface  generated  by  a 
given  length  of  the  catenary  revolving  about  the  axis  of  y,  when 
the  equation  is  a  r  *        _*i 

r&vx,  VOL.  II. 
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Hence  by  Ex.  7,  Art.  155,    ^  =  -jea  —  e  a|; 
,-.     the  surface  =  27r/   xds 

=  27r  {a?*— a(y— a)}. 

234.3  If  the  curve,  whose  equation  is  y  =/(4?),  generates  a 
surface  by  revolving  about,  not  one  of  its  axes  of  reference,  bat 
an  axis  parallel  to,  say,  its  axis  of  x,  at  a  distance  a  trom  it,  and 
in  the  plane  of  the  curve,  then  the  surface  generated 

=  %itf\a-\-f{x)}ds  (20) 

=  2Tfal(h+2v  I  f{x)ds, 

X  and  Xq  being  the  abscissae  corresponding  to  the  extremities  of 
the  generating  curve ;  and  therefore  if  *  is  the  length  of  the 
generating  arc,  and  s'  is  the  area  of  the  surface  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  it  about  its  axis  of  Xy 

the  required  surface  =  27ra*-hs'. 

If  the  generating  curve  is  a  closed  figure,  such  as  that  drawn 
in  fig.  39,  and  capable  of  being  divided  into  two  equal  and  sym- 
metrical parts  by  a  line  ebc  which  is  its  axis  of  x,  then,  if  AB=a, 
and  the  equation  to  epc  is  y  =/(^),  eg  being  its  axis  of  a?,  the 
surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  epc  about  ox 

=  2  7rr\a-^f(x)}ds; 

and  that  generated  by  the  revolution  of  ep'c  about  the  same  line 

=  2Trr\a^f{x)}ds; 

therefore  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  closed 

figure  epcp'  rx^ 

=  47ra/    ds; 

which  is  equal  to  iiiras-,  that  is,  to  2ira  x  length  of  the  gene- 
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rating  curve ;  therefore  the  area  of  the  surface  generated  by  the 
revolution  about  an  axis  in  itfi  own  plane  of  a  closed  curve  which 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  a  line  parallel  to  that  about  which 
it  revolves,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  curve  and 
the  path  described  by  a  point  on  the  line  of  symmetry. 

Hence  if  a  circle  of  radius  a  revolves  about  an  axis  in  its  own 
plane  at  a  distance  c  from  its  centre,  the  surface  of  tlie  generated 
ring  =  471^  ac. 

235.]  If  the  surface  is  generated  by  a  curve  referred  to  polar 
coordinates,  the  area  of  it  may  be  determined  as  follows.  Let 
the  axis  of  revolution  be  the  prime-radius,  and  from  p  which  is 
(r,  6)y  see  fig.  26,  let  pm  be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  sx.  Then 
PM  =  r  sin  ^ ;  and  the  arc-element  pq,  which  =  A,  will  by  its  re- 
volution about  sx  describe  an  infinitesimal  band,  whose  breadth 
is  ds,  and  whose  circumference  =  2  wr  sin  0,  Consequently 
2'nr^mOdsiQ  the  band-element  of  the  surface,  and 

the  surface  =  1 2  irr  sin  6  ds ;  (21) 

this  integral  is  of  course  definite,  and  the  limits  are  assigned  by 
the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  particular  problem. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  spherical  sector,  2  a 
being  the  vertical  angle  of  the  sector,  and  a  being  the  radius  of 
the  sphere.       ^j^^  ^^^^  ^  C-^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

Jo 

=  4wo^  fsin^j  . 

Consequently,  if  a  =  w,  the  whole  surface  of  a  sphere  =  4ira*. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  area  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  loop  of  the  lenmiscata  about  its  axis. 
Since  r^  =  a*cos2^,     rsinOds  =  a^sin^rf^; 

.-.     the  surface  =  2 wo*  /   BinOd 

=  wa2{2-2*}. 

Ex.  3.    The  area  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of 

.    32ira* 
the  cardioid,  whose  equation  is  r  =  a  (1  +  cos  6),  is  — = —  • 

Ex.  4.  The  area  of  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
loop  of  the  lemniscata,  whose  equation  is  r^  =  a* sin  20,  is  2ira^. 

T  t  2 


\ 

N 
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Section  4i,-^Qaadrature  of  Curved  Surfaces, 

286.]  We  now  oome  to  the  problem  of  Quadrature  in  its  most 
general  form^  only  particular  cases  having  been  investigated  in  the 
preceding  articles.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  the  preceding^ 
section^  the  integrals^  on  which  the  quadrature  depends  have  been 
single^  whereas  the  quadrature  of  an  area  must  involve  a  douUe 
integral :  the  revolution  of  the  arc-element  about  the  axis  is 
however  equivalent  to  one  integration. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface^  on  which  the  area,  whose  qtiad- 
rature  is  to  be  determined,  lies,  be 

F(^,y,2r)=  0;  .(22) 

and  employing  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  332,  Vol.  I.,  let 

o="'  ©='.  ©="    <«•> 

u2  +  v2-hw2  =  q«;  (24) 

so  that  if  a,  j3,  y  are  the  direction  angles  of  the  normal  at  {x,  y,  z), 

U  V  w 

cos  a  =  - ,  cos  3  =  -,  cos  y  =  — .  (25) 

Let  F,  fig.  85,  be  the  point  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  surface.  Throngli 
p  let  planes  psln,  prjn  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  planes  of  (y,  g), 
(x,  z)  respectively;  and  also  let  two  other  planes  respectively 
parallel  to  them  be  drawn,  and  at  infinitesimal  distances  dx,  dy  ; 
so  that  NL  =  dy,  kj  =  dx,  and  psqr  is  the  intercepted  infini* 
tesimal  element  of  the  surface ;  then  q  is  (a?  -h  dx,  y  +  dy,  z  -f  dz) ; 
and  let  us  imagine  the  whole  surface  by  a  similar  process  to  be 
resolved  into  similar  -infinitesimal  elements :  then  the  area  of  one 
of  these  having  been  expressed  in  general  terms,  the  area  of  the 
surface  will  be  given  by  the  double  integral  which  expresses  the 
sum  of  such  elements,  the  integral  of  course  being  definite. 

Let  A  represent  the  required  area  of  the  surface,  and  rfA  the 
area  of  the  element  prqs.  As  a  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  at  a 
given  point  contains  not  only  the  point  but  also  an  infinity  of 
other  points  immediately  contiguous  to  it,  so  dA  being  infini- 
tesimal will  be  coincident  with  the  tangent  plane  at  p,  and  there- 
fore the  angle  between  it  and  any  other  plane  is  equal  to  the  angle 
between  the  tangent  plane  and  that  plane. 

Now  the  projection  of  rfA  on  the  plane  of  (a?,  y)  is  the  rectangle 

NK,  which  =:  dxdy; 

w 
.'.     dxdy  =  rfAcosy  =  — dA;  (26) 

V6 
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Similarly,  if  dA  is  projected  on  the  planes  (y,  z),  and  (z,  x), 


u 


dy  dz  =  dA  cos  a  =  -  dA  :  '       (27) 

djT  ^27  =  dA  COS  fl  =  -  dA.  (28) 

Hence      a  =  J  J^  dy  dz  =  J  J^  d^  dx  =//^  *p  ^y  i     (29) 

each  of  these  being  a  double  integral ;  and  either  one  being  em- 
ployed according  as  it  is  best  suited  to  the  equation  of  the  surface 
and  to  the  given  limits. 

Also  squaring  and  adding  (26)  (27)  and  (28), 

dA*  =  dy^  ds^ +dz^  dai^  '\-  dx^  dy^  I 
dA  =  {dy2  dz^+dz^  da^  +  daP^  dy*}* ;  (30) 

.-.    A=zjf{dy^dz^+dz^dx^-hda!^dy^]i,         (81) 

which  is  also  the  general  value  of  the  area ;  this  form  is  conve- 
nient whenever  the  equation  to  the  surface  is  given  in  the  explicit 
form.     Thus  if  z  =fix,  y),  then  from  (31),  we  have 

The  formula  (32)  may  also  be  deduced  from  the  last  of  (29), 
by  the  theory  explained  in  Art.  50,  Vol.  I;  or  as  follows;  since 

p  (X,  y,  z)  =  f(x,  y)''Z  =  0, 

dz\  _   /dz\ 

dx^'         ""  Vrfy^ 
and  therefore  (29)  becomes 

Now  in  all  these  cases,  by  means  of  substitution  fr^m  the  equa- 
tion to  the  surface,  the  element-function  will  become  a  frmction 
of  those  two  variables,  whose  differentials  enter  into  the  element. 
Thus,  let  us  suppose  the  element-function  to  be  a  function 
of  X  and  y,  and  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  the  successive  in* 
tegrations. 

We  will  suppose  the  surface,  of  which  the  area  is  required,  to 
be  closed,  and  to  be  such  as  is  contained  in  the  octant  delineated 
in  fig.  36;  then,  since  prqs  is  the  element  of  the  surface,  the 
effect  of  a  y-integration,  x  being  constantijmme.  the  summa- 


29)  beco 
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tion  of  all  elements  similar  to  pq  from  l  to  k^  that  is^  from  y=0 
to  y  =  MK;  that  is,  the  aggregate  of  the  elements  is  the  band 
LPK;  and  as  the  area  of  the  band  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
x^  and  is  therefore  the  general  value  of  all  similar  bands,  the 
effect  of  a  subsequent  a?-int^^tion  will  be,  to  sum  all  such 
elemental  bands  of  which  the  surface  is  composed,  and  the  limits 
of  this  latter  integration  must  be  a:  =  0,  and  ^  =  o  a.  If  there- 
fore MK,  as  determined  by  the  equation  to  the  surface,  =  y,  and 
OA  =  a^  then 

thearea=£('|l+(g)V(gf|*.y^.        (34) 

If  the  a?-integration  is  effected  first,  the  effect  will  be  to 
determine  the  band  opri,  and  the  limits  of  integration  will  be 
HI  =  X  and  0  j  and  the  subsequent  ^-integration,  with  the  limits 
OB  =  i  and  0,  will  sum  all  such  bands  contained  between  parallel 
planes,  and  will  give  the  area  of  the  surface.    In  this  latter  case, 

the  area  =  (*j(^|l  +  (|)V(|;|Wy.  (85) 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  general  method  of  finding  the 
area  of  such  surfaces :  the  limits  of  integration  will  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  conditions  of  each  problem. 

237.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  formulae. 

Ex.  1.     The  surface  of  the  eighth  part  of  a  sphere. 

Let  the  surface  delineated  in  fig.  36  be  that  of  the  octant  of  a 
sphere :  then,  o  being  the  centre,  a?* -f- y* -f- ^r*  =  a*. 

.-.     -^  =  ^ r;  and  if  Y  =  (a^-^)*,  then  from  (29), 


,,  r^  C^      a  dy  dx 

the  area  =  /    / •. 

•'o  "^0  (a^— a^— y^)* 

=  -2-1 '^  =  T- 


Ex.  2.  A  sphere  is  pierced  by  a  right  circular  cylinder  whose 
surface  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  whose  generating  circle  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere ;  it  is  required  to  find  (1)  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  intercepted  by  the  cylinder ;  (2)  the  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder  intercepted  by  the  sphere. 

Let  the  cylinder  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y) :   then 
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the  equations  to  the  cylinder  and  to  the  sphere  are  y^  =  or— ^*, 
and  a:^-\-y^-{-z'^  =  a*  respectively. 

(1)    If  Y  =  (flo?-^)*,  then,  from  (34), 

the  area  of  the  sphere  =  2  /    / — - 

•^0  "^0    (a^ — x^ — y*"*) 

=  2  a  /    sm  * -r  CUV 

•'0  (a2-a?2)* 

Jo  \a+xl 

=  2a|2a|-o|  =  a2(7r-2). 

(2)  Eliminating  y,  we  have  2  =  (a*  — aa?)*  =  z,  say;   and  the 
length-element  of  the  trace  of  the  cylinder  on  the  plane  of  (a?,  y) 

dx 

IS  -;  therefore 

{c?  —  axy 

the  area  of  the  cylinder  =  2  /    /     j  =  4  a*. 

Ex.  3.  On  the  double  ordinates  of  a  circle,  and  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  isosceles  triangles,  whose  vertical 
angle  =  2  a,  are  described ;  prove  that  the  equation  to  the  surface 
thus  generated  is  ^ -f- (y -f  r  tan  a)*  =  a*,  and  that  the  whole 
convex  area  =  2  a*  {cota4-a(coseca)*}. 

238.]  For  another  application  of  the  preceding  theory  of 
quadrature  let  us  consider  that  of  the  .ellipsoid ;  for  although  the 
integrals  which  determine  this  area  become  elliptic  transcendents, 
and  consequently  do  not  admit  of  integration,  yet  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  variables,  and  transformation  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  preceding  chapter,  they  assume  forms  deserving 
notice  on  account  of  the  geometrical  interpretations  which  they 
yield. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

^  4.  y!  _L  fl  -  1  (36) 

where  a  >  h  >  c.     And  let  a  denote  the  whole  surface ;  then,  if 
Y  =  -  («2-.r2)*,  by  the  last  of  (29), 
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a^-<^  x^      l^-<?  y^ 


i 


3 -J yd^dx',     (87) 

which  does  not  admit  of  further  integration ;  let  lis  however  in« 
troduee  new  variables;  and  in  the  first  place  let  the  eqnatioii 
(36)  be  expressed  in  terms  of  subsidiary  angles  a  an(l  j3  as  foUows : 

X  =  asinacosiS^ 

(88) 


X  =  asmacosp^  -j 
y  =  i  sin  a  sin  j3^  L 
jgr  =  ccosa;  J 


for  these  equations  satisfy  (36). 

Now  we  may  either  substitute  these  values  in  (37) ;  or  may- 
apply  to  them  immediately  equation  (30)^  Art.  286.  In  either 
case^  if  tf a  denotes  the  infinitesimal  surface-element^ 

dA  =  «^|(^"y^^^^"^'^^"^^^-^'frinadarf/3.  (89) 

But  if  />  =  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  firom  the  centre  of 
the  ellipsoid  on  the  tangent  plane^ 

1   _  ^       y*       z^ 

_  y  (?  (sin  a)»  (cos  pf  +  c^  g»  (sin  a)»  (sin  )8)»  -h  a'  ^  (cos  a)« , 

J  ,,       ^          ,          aicsina(2a£/)9  ,^i/v. 

and  therefore    dA  =  ^ ;  (40) 

and  if  A  =  the  whole  surface  of  the  ellipsoid^ 

A=zabc        /    ^.  (41) 

Hereby  we  may  prove  the  following  theorem.  If  d±  =  the 
surface-element  of  an  ellipsoid^  and  s  is  the  area  of  the  central 
section  of  the  surface  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  dA, 

I  j  —  =4,  when  the  ranges  of  integration  include  the  whole 

ellipsoid. 

239.]  Again,  let  us  introduce  two  other  subsidiary  angles  ly 
and  }jf,  such  that  sin  rj  cos  ^,  sin  rj  sin  \lf,  cos  17  are  respectively  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point 


^39-] 

so  that 
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X 

sm  w  cos  Ur  =  ©  — i^ , 
^  or 


siniysinV'  =  p-^, 
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cos  ?y  =  /?  ^  j 


(42) 


.-.    /?2  _  ^2  (gin  ^)2  (^g  ^)2  ^.  j2  (gin  iy)2  (sin  ^)2  +  c*  (cos  iy)».      (48) 


A   J    .                a*  sin  II  COS  ^ 
And  since  x  = , 


P 


y  = 


6^  sin  17  sin  ^ 


,     ,         a* i* c*  sinw cos  11  ,   J , 
.•.     aydx  =  ^— ^ drjaylr; 

,         dy  dx       a*i*c*sinii,,, 

cos  17  /I* 

a*  i*  c*  sin  ty  rfiy  rf\/r 


=  f  f 


^   {a«(sini;)2  (cosV^)*  +  6*(siniy)2(8inVr)* +c*(cosi;)*} 

To  simplify  this,  let 

a*  (sin  ly)*  +  c*  (cos  rj)^  =  m*, ) 
i*  (sin  ly)*  +  c*  (cos  ly)*  =  11*;) 

.•.   p>  =r  iii*(cos^)*  +  w*(sinV^)*; 

__  r»    r*        a^H^c^  Bin  rjdrjdyjf 
^  ^L^Jo    {m^  (cos  V^)«  +  n^  (sin  ^)»}2  * 

Let  ntan^  =  mtano); 


(44) 


J.  (45) 


(46) 

(47) 
(48) 

(49) 

then,  observing  that  the  limits  of  ^,  and  therefore  of  »,  are  tt  and 
—IT,  we  have 

^  =  ^«,42e./''«£5(^i^.  (50) 

Thus  the  area  of  the  surface  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single 
integral.  Let  us  consider  the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression. 

From  (42)  it  appears  that  the  relation  between  ri  and  the  coor- 
dinates of  its  corresponding  point  on  the  ellipsoid  is 

t>z        z   {  x^       v^       2r* )  ■■  ■ 


.       a?2       y2       rg(taniy)«  ^ 

a*       0*  c* 


(51) 


which  is  the  equation  to  an  elliptical  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  ellipsoid;  and  as  17  is  the  jr-direotkoMUurle  of  the 
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normal  of  the  ellipsoid^  the  axis  of  jr  is  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and 
the  ratio  of  the  semi-axes  of  any  plane  elliptical  section  of  it  per-^ 
pendicular  to  it«  axis  is  that  of  a^  :  A^.  Now  the  ^-integration^ 
which  has  already  been  effected,  between  the  limits  ir  and  — v, 
gives  an  annulus  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  breadth  of 
the  annulus  being  due  to  the  variation  of  rf.  Imagine  therefore 
two  cones,  represented  by  equation  (51),  to  be  described  corre- 
sponding to  rj  and  to  rj  +  drj;  the  lines  of  intersection  of  these 
cones  with  the  ellipsoid  will  be  two  curves,  infinitesimally  near  to 
each  other,  which  contain  between  them  the  band  of  the  ellipsoi- 
dal surface  expressed  by 

mrnr 
and  the  sum  of  all  these  bands  between  the  limits  ir  and  0  will 
be  the  whole  surface  of  the  ellipsoid. 

The  projection  on  the  plane  of  {x,  y)  of  the  intersection  of  the 
given  ellipsoid  with  the  cone  (51)  is  an  ellipse,  whose  equation 
determined  by  the  elimination  of  z  from  (36)  and  (51)  is 

${l-^(cot,)*|  +  g|l-.J(cot,)«|  =  l.    (58) 

Thus  if  the  band  which  is  expressed  by  (52)  is  projected  on  the 
plane  of  (.r,  y),  one  of  its  bounding  lines  is  the  ellipse  (53),  and 
the  other  is  the  ellipse  corresponding  to  ly  -f-  dr\. 

240.]  The  element-function  of  (37)  also  admits  of  another  in- 
terpretation deserving  notice. 

Let  -  =  f ,  -T^Y]',  so  that  dy  dx  =  abdr^d^-,  also  the  equa- 
tion which  determines  the  limits  of  integration  is  f^+t^  =  1 ;  let 

(1  -f 2)*  =  H.     Also  let  ?^  =  a\  ^=-^  =  ^2  ;  and  let 

^^ r_? ^JL  -  n .  (54) 

whereby  we  have  '    ri    r^ 

L  =  ab        /     Cdiyrff;  (55) 

Now  let  us  suppose  £,  r),  (,  to  be  rectangular  coordinates ;  then 
dr\  rff  is  an  area-element  of  the  plane  (f,  »y),  and  as  f  is  the  coor- 
dinate parallel  to  the  f-axis,  f  dr;  (ff  expresses  the  volume  of  a  rect- 
angular parallelepipedon  whose  base  is  dr)  rff,  and  whose  height 
is  f ;  f  being  related  to  f  and  t)  by  the  equation  (54),  which  may 
be  put  into  the  form. 
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(C-c?)  f^+  (C^-P^)  T?*  =  C-1 ;  (56) 

thus  this  equation  represents  a  surface,  and  consequently  the  double 
definite  integral,  whose  element  is  f  rfry  dC,  expresses  the  volume 
contained  within  the  given  limits  between  this  surface  and  the 
plane  of  (f ,  rj).  This  surface  is  represented  in  fig.  45,  where  oc  =  1, 
for  since  a*  and  0^  are  both  less  than  1,  when  f  =  1,  f  =  >y  =  0 ;  and 
consequently  the  surface  intersects  the  ^-axis  at  c.  For  values  of 
C  a  little  less  than  1,  the  equation  gives  impossible  values  to  (  and 
rj ;  but  gives  possible  values  when  ( is  greater  than  1 ;  thus  the 
surface  lies  above  the  point  c.  When  f  +  >y*  =  1,  f=ooj  con- 
sequently if  a  right  circular  cylinder,  whose  radius  =  oa  =  OB  =  1, 
and  whose  axis  is  oc,  is  described  as  in  the  fig.,  the  surface  (56) 
is  asymptotic  to  it.  Also  as  (56)  is  unchanged  when  f  is  replaced 
by  —  f,  another  surface  equal  and  similar  to  CRQ  lies  below  the 
plane  of  (f ,  rj),  to  which  the  cylinder  is  also  asymptotic.  Thus 
the  integral  (55)  expresses  the  volume  contained  within  the  cylin- 
der and  between  those  two  surfaces.  Hereby  also  we  have  a 
further  interpretation  of  the  definite  integral ;  for  if  we  give  to  f  a 
value  greater  than  1,  and  take  it  to  be  constant,  while  $  and  rj  vary, 
that  is,  if  we  cut  the  surface  by  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  (f,  1;), 
(56)  shews  that  the  curve  of  section  is  an  ellipse;  such  is  ^Q,  of 
which  the  semi-axes  are 


(57) 


and  of  which  therefore  the  area  =  rr 7 ,  (58) 

(C«— oV*(f»— /3«)* 

If  C  varies,  the  area  of  this  ellipse  will  also  vary  by  a  narrow 

f*— 1 

elliptical  rinff.  of  which  the  area  =  irrf. r :  and 

(f»-a«)*(C-^)* 
consequently  we  may  consider  the  element  of  the  volume,  which 

is  expressed  in  the  right-hand  of  (55),  to  be 

f*— 1 
irCd. i :;  so  that 

(C*-a«)*(C*-i8«)* 
A  =  2:rai  /    (d. ^-!^ j  (59) 

'-(f»-a»)*(C»-^)*     •' (f»-a»)*(f«-|3»)*-li 

Thus  by  this  substitution,  and  mode  of  interpretation,  due  to 

u  u  3 
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M.  Catalan  *,  the  double  integral  in  (37)  is  reduced  to  the  single 
integral  in  (60). 

241,3  In  review  of  the  processes  of  the  two  preceding  articles 
let  it  be  observed^  that  in  equations  (39)  and  (46)  we  have 

d/L  =  {*«c*(sino)*(cos/3)»4-c*fl^sina)2(8in/3)«4-a**'(co8o)«}*8inaclaJft 

^  ""  {a2(8iniy)«(co8Vr)*+A*(8ini7)a(sinVr)»  +  c«(cos !/)*}«' 

the  former  of  which  is  irrational,  and  the  latter  is  rational;  so 

that  by  means  of  the  following  substitutions  we  have  been  able 

to  transform  an  element-fonction  involving  irrational  quantities 

into  an  equivalent  in  terms  of  rational  quantities  only ;   viz.  by 

substitutinsT  ^       asiniicos^    ' 

smacosjS  =  — 


sin  a  sin /3  =: 


P 

i  sin  17  sin  ^ 


CCOStl 

cos  a  = ; 


(61) 


P 

where  p*  =  a'(8ini7)*(co8^)*4-6*(sini7)*(sin^)*+c*(cos?7)*;  and 

1   _  (sin  fl)'  (cos  P)^      (sin  o)*  (sin  j3)*      (cos  a)' 

i^""        ^        ■*■        P        '^~^       ; 

Also  equating  the  values  of  the  elements  given  in  (41)  and  (44), 
we  have  p^ sin  adad^  =  abc sin  17 dri d^.  (62) 

Hence  by  the  substitutions  of  (61),  the  double  integral 

u  sin  a  da  dfi 


If; 


{A2c2(sino)2(cosi3)«-f-c2o2(gina)a(8ini3)'-^-ha***(cosa)«}*' 

in  which  u  is  a  rational  function  of  sin  a  cos  p,  sin  a  sin  fi,  and 
cos  a,  may  be  transformed  into  the  following,  which  involves 
only  rational  quantities,  viz.  into 

rr  d^b^c^v  Biarjdrid\lf 

J  J  a^  (sin  vjy  (cos  ^)*  -f  b^  (sin  rjy^  (sin  >/^)2  -f-  c^  (cos  rjy ' 

the  limits  of  the  new  variables  being  easily  obtained  from  those 
of  the  former  variables  by  means  of  equations  (61). 
Again,  from  (62)  we  have 

/     I  p^  sin  a  da  dp  =  abc  I     I   sin  ridridylf 

Ttabc 


*  See  LiouviUe's  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  page  333.  The  same  method  is  ex- 
tended to  integrals  of  higher  orders  and  more  variables ;  the  discussion  how- 
ever of  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
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242.]  As  position  in  space  may  be  determined  by  a  system  of 
polar  coordinates^  such  as  that  explained  in  Art.  165^  so  may  of 
course  the  equation  to  a  surface  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these 
polar  coordinates;  in  which  case  for  the  determination  of  the 
area  it  is  necessary  to  express  the  area-element  in  terms  of  them. 
This  may  be  found  by  transformation  of  either  of  the  expressions 
given  in  (29)  and  (31).  I  propose  however  first  to  investigate  the 
subject  on  principles  purely  geometrical^  and  subsequently  by 
analytical  transformation  to  exhibit  the  identity  of  the  result 
with  those  thus  determined. 

Let  p,  fig.  42,  be  the  point  (r,  $,  ^)  on  the  surface  whose  equa- 
tion is  F  {r,0,<p)  =  0 ;  let  $  and  <p  vary ;  and  let  the  radii  vectores 
due  to  the  partial  variation  of  $,  to  the  partial  variation  of  (f), 
and  to  the  total  variation  of  0  and  <l>,  respectively,  intersect  the 
surface  in  the  points  u,  v,  r,  so  that  pubv  is  the  surface-element* 
From  P  draw  PS  at  right  angles  to  op,  and  cutting  ou  in  s; 

then  PS  =  rdO,  su  =  \^)dO.    Also  from  p  draw  pt  at  right 

angles  to  op,  and  cutting  o v  in  T ;  then  PT  =  pc^  =  rsin0 d<f>, 

TV  =  (^)«?<^«     Also  let  OP  be  produced  to  z;  then  from  the 

geometry,  as  explained  in  Art.  165,  it  is  plain  that  PS,  PT,  PZ 
form  a  system  of  lines  at  p  such  that  each  one  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  two ;  and  consequently  they  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  originating  at 
p ;  we  will  employ  them  as  such,  and  take  PS,  pt,  pz  to  be  re- 
spectively the  x—iy—i  z^y  axes.     In  reference  to  this  system 

Pis  (0,0,0);  ui8(rrf^,0,  (^)rf^);  v  is  (o,rsintf  d^,(^)d^). 

Hence,  if  dk  denotes  the  surface-element,  which  is  approximately 
a  parallelogram,  of  which  p,  ij,  v,*e  are  the  angular  points, 

rfA  =  |r»(sin(?)»  +  (sin(?)2  (^)%  (^j^rdBdifr,      (68), 

.-.     A==yy|ra(sind)«+(sin(?)»(g)V(^f[VdBd^;     (64) 

this  integral  being  definite,  and  the  limits  being  assigned  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  problem. 

243.]  The  preceding  expression  for  the  surface-element  may. 
also  be  derived  by  transformation  of  coordinates  from  the  last  of- 
(29)  -by  means  of  the  formula  g^ven  in  (70),  Art.  165.    It  will  be 
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(Kiiiveiiiisnt  to  effect  the  transformation  by  first  replacing  x  and 
y  ill  terniM  of  p  and  ^,  and  subsequently  replacing  p  and  z  in 
turinii  of  r  and  0. 

HiiUH)  or  =  p  cos  ^^  y  =  p  sin  ^^  therefore  dxdy  ^  pdpAp:  and 
MM  ailer  substitution  the  equation  to  the  surface  takes  the  fonn 
r  (p,  <^,  z)  =  0,  then,  as  in  (190),  Art.  107,  Vol.  I, 

/rfp\       /rfpx        ,      /rfpv  sin0 


(65) 


ids'       ^dp'  ^d<p 

By  a  similar  process,  since  z  =  rcos0,  p  =  r  sin0, 

/rfp\       fdr\       .      /dv\  sin^    1 

/rfp\       /rfp\  .    ^      /rfp\  cos^ 
Hence,  substituting  for  \-f)i  sqiuiring  and  adding, 

and 


_   rrX^dr'      yde'  r»  "^  W<^^  (rsintf)*?      . 

~  J  J  ^~^73p\'"~!~~73F7nn7^^ 


r8in0c;(rsin0)<^;  (67) 

y^«^-y— 

the  integral  of  course  being  definite. 

If  the  equation  to  the  surface  is  given  in  the  explicit  form 
r  =/(^,  <^),  so  that  r— /(d,  ^)  =  f  (r,  0,  <^)  =  0,  then 
/rfp\      -      /rfF\  /rfr\      (dv\  (dr\ 

and  (67)  becomes, 

A  =//|r»(8in«)«+(8in«)»(lj)''+  (^)Y»-<Wd*;  (69) 

wliioh  is  the  same  expression  as  (64^). 

If  tlio  surface  whose  area  is  to  bo  determined  is  a  surface  of 
revolution  about  the  r-axis,  then  the  equation  to  it  is  independent 
uf  0,  and  (69)  becomes, 

A  =jy|r2  +  (^)'prsindrftf*^.  (70) 
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If  the  whole  surface  is  required^  the  ^-int^fration  may  be 
effected  for  the  limits  2  7  and  0^  and 

A  =  2ir  A(rrfa)2  +  rfr3}irsin^.  (71) 

This  result  is  manifestly  identical  with  that  given  in  equations 
(17)  and  (21)  of  the  present  chapter.  Indeed  this  process  is 
general^  and  includes  all  the  preceding. 

244.]  The  following  examples  are  illustrative  of  the  preceding 
general  formula. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle  whose  angles  are  a^  b^  c;  and  o  the 
centre  of  the  sphere.  Let  oc  be  the  z-axis ;  and  let  the  central 
plane  containing  the  side  ab  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  (pe^  y)  at 
an  angle  =  a,  and  intersect  it  along  the  j?-axis.  Then  the  equa- 
tion to  this  plane  is  tan  B  =  cot  a  cosec  ^.  Let  ^^  be  the  ^-coor^ 
dinate  to  a^  and  consequently  ^(^-fc  is  the  ^coordinate  to  b. 
Let  r  =  a  be  the  equation  to  the  sphere^  and  let 

■ 

«  =  tan"^  cot  a  cosec  ^. 

Then  from  (69), 

/•♦o+o  re  ^ 
the  area  =  a^  /         /    sm  0d$d4> 

(1— cose)  (2^ 


^r       sine  cose  1 

Now  — = —  = 


tana  sin <^       {l  +  (tanosin<^)2}* 

1 


cose  = 


{ (sec  a)*— (tan  a  cos  ^)*}* 
sin^ 


{(cosec  a)*—  (cos  ^)*}* 


.'.    the  area  =  a*  /         \\ — — -  > d^ 

^4o        t        {(coseca)*— (cos<^)»}*) 

^— cos"^  (sin  a  cos  (f) 

f 

=  a*{c — cos~^(sin  ocos(^o + c))  +  cos'^sin  OC08  ^(j)}; 
But  from  the  geometry,  cosa  =  sinacos^o^ 

COS  (tt — B)  =  sin  a  cos  (^0+ ^)  > 
.-.     the  area  of  the  triangle  =  a'  {a+b+c— ir}. 
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If  A  =  B  =  ^  j  the  triangle  becomes  half  of  a  lune ;  and  conse- 
quently the  area  of  the  lune  =2a^c. 

If  c  =:  2ir,  the  area  of  the  whole  sphere  =  4va'. 

Ex.  2.    To  find  the  definite  integral  expressing  the  sux&oe  of 
the  ellipsoid  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be  given  by  the  system  (88) ; 
then  d?  =  a  sin  a  cos  p  =  rsmO  cos  ^^  1 

y  =  68inasin/3=:rsin0  8in^j  f  (7^) 

z  =  ccosa  =  rcos^;         J 

80  that  eliminating  r^ 


a  tan  a  cos  j3  =  ctantfoos^^) 


• . 


-u: 


6  tan  a  sin  j3  =  ctan^sin^ 

od  (sec  a)' tan  a  cla  djS  =  c'(sec0)'tan0i/0c^. 

.'.     ahcwLfkdad^^'f^maQdOdf^.  (78) 

and  substituting  in  (41)^ 

r^sintfcMcId)  ,«.. 
5                           (74) 

P 

which  is  the  required  expression.    Also  for  the  whole  ellipsoid 

/     I  r^smSdOdif)  =2  abc  /      /   smadadfi 

=  4iTrabc.  (75) 

Ex.  8.  The  lemniscata^  r^  =  a^  sin  2^,  is  described  in  the  plane 
of  (J^,  y) ;  and  in  planes  perpendicular  to  that  of  {x,  y)  circles  are 
described  on  the  radii  vectores  as  diameters ;  find  the  area  of  the 
surface. 

The  equation  to  the  surface  is  (x^+y^+z^)^  =  2a^xy;  and  in 
polar  coordinates     r^  =  a*  (sin  Oy^  sin 2^ ;  whence,  by  (64), 

rfA  =  a^  (sin  0)^  dO  rf<^ ; 
and  taking  the  surface  described  on  one  loop. 


=  2/    I  a^ {sin 6)^ ded<l> 


0    ''0 

4 
Ex.  4.   If/?  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  point  of  the  surface-element,  and  if  the  surface  is 
closed,  and  has  no  singular  points, 

f^smOdedit^ 


•'-n  •'0 
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Sbcjtion  5. — Gauss'  System  of  Curvilinear  Coordinates*. 

245.]  In  Art.  193^  Vol.  I^  it  is  remarked  that  the  equation  to 
a  plane  curve  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a  subsidiary  angle^ 
or  indeed  in  terms  of  any  subsidiary  quantity,  by  means  of  two 
equations;  so  that  these  two  equations  taken  simultaneously 
express  the  curve ;  and  the  original  equation  to  the  curve  is  found 
by  the  elimination  of  this  subsidiary  quantity;  and  this  system  of 
reference  has  been  applied  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  to 
the  rectification  of  curves  and  the  quadrature  of  plane  surfaces. 
Now  the  same  principle  is  also  applicable  to  curved  surfaces ;  for 
as  the  equation  to  a  surface  involves  three  variables,  viz.,  x,  y,  xr, 
so  in  the  general  case  each  of  these  coordinates  must  be  a  function 
of  two  subsidiary  and  independent  quantities ;  and  the  equation 
to  the  siirface  will  arise  from  the  elimination  of  these  quantities 
from  the  given  equations.  Let  (  and  t;  be  these  subsidiary  quan- 
tities ;  and  let  the  equation  to  the  surface  in  terms  otx,  y,  z  be 

P(^,y,z)  =  0:  (76) 

and  let  x,  y,  z  be  connected  with  f ,  ly  by  the  equations, 

^=/i(6^)>      y=/2(6'?),      ^=/8(f,»?);      ^TJ) 

where /i,^,  /g  are  functions  such  that  f  (j?,  y,  z)  =0  arises  by  the 
elimination  of  £  and  i]  from  them. 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  these  equations. 

Ex.  1.  The  ellipsoid  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tions; viz. 

a?  =  a  sin  ly  cos  f ,         y  =  6  sin  ry  sin  f ,         xr  =  c  cos  ly ;    (78) 

because  if  we  eliminate -(  and  y;,  we  have 

^  4.  *^  4.  J^  =  ]  .  (79) 

flS  +  ^2  ■+-  c2  '  ^  ^ 

which  is  the  ordinary  equation  to  the  ellipsoid. 

*  llie  matter  of  the  following  section  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  from 
Gauss'  celebrated  Memoir  entitled  "  Disquisitiones  generales  circa  superficies 
cunras/'  which  is  contained  in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Gottingen,  1828.  It  has  been  reprinted  as  an  Appendix  to 
Monge's  Application  d' Analyse  &c.,  edited  by  M.  Liouville,  Bachelier,  Paris, 
1850;  and  Liouville  has  added  some  notes  elacidating  various  parts  of  the 
system  in  its  application  to  curvature  and  to  geodesic  lines.  Also  the  student 
desirous  of  further  information  may  consult  a  profound  paper  of  M.  Ossian 
Bonnet  on  the  General  Theory  of  Surfaces,  in  the  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  Cahier  XXXII,  Paris,  1848. 
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I{  a=b=c,  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  sphere :  in  which  case  (78) 
become 

d?  =  a  sin  ?7  cos  (,        ^  =  a  sin  y;  sin  (^        2;  =  a  cos  i| ;   (80) 

and  (,  T)  are  the  ordinary  polar  coordinates. 

Ex.  2.  The  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  may  be  expressed  by  the 
following  equations ;  viz. 

^  =  asecT^cos^^        y  =  dsecr^sin^^        zsctaniy;   (81) 
because  if  we  eliminate  f  and  rj,  we  have 

^4.yl^^  =  l,  (82) 

which  is  the  ordinary  equation  to  the  surfieuie. 

Ex.  8.  The  skew  helicoid,  (88),  Art.  868,  Vol.  I,  may  be  ex- 
pressed  by  the  equations 

^  =  f  cos  y;,         y  =  f  sin  ly,         z  ss  karj.  (88) 

246.3  These  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  method;  and 
we  return  to  the  general  equations  (76)  and  (77).  As  (  and  t;  are 
independent  variables,  we  may  consider  them  separately.  Firstly 
let  ri  have  a  determinate  value,  say  17  =  C2;  and  let  f  vary;  and 
let  f  be  eliminated  from  the  equations  (77) ;  then  two  equations 
result  in  terms  of  x,y,  z  and  tj,  each  of  which  represents  a  sur&ce; 
and  as  they  are  simultaneous,  taken  together  they  represent  a 
line,  which  is  generally  a  curve  of  double  curvature ;  and  which 
because  of  the  simultaneity  of  all  the  equations,  evidently  lies  on 
the  surface  (76) ;  this  line  is  called  ?;  =  Cg ;  and  by  giving  different 
values  to  c^,  we  obtain  a  series  of  such  lines,  all  lying  on  the  sur- 
face (76).  Secondly  let  f  have  a  determinate  value,  say  f  =  Cj; 
and  let  rj  vary ;  then,  as  before,  it  is  evident  that  the  equations 
formed  by  the  elimination  of  rj  will  represent  a  line  lying  on  the 
surface  (76) ;  and  if  different  values  are  given  to  c^,  we  shall  have 
a  series  of  lines  lying  on  the  surface.     Thus  the  two  equations 

f=Ci,        v  =  C2,  (84) 

taken  separately,  represent  two  different  systems  of  curves  drawn 
upon  the  surface  (76).  Now,  as  the  systems  are  continuous, 
every  point  on  the  surface  will  be  at  the  intersection  of  two  curves, 
one  of  which  is  a  member  of  the  first,  and  the  other  is  a  member 
of  the  second  system :  and  the  point  is  determined  whenever  these 
curves  are  given.  Suppose  (Xq,  y^,  Zq)  to  be  a  point  on  the  surface, 
corresponding  to  which  the  values  of  i  and  t)  are  ^q  and  rjQ,  these 
latter  quantities  admitting  of  the  value  zero ;  then  the  intersection 
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of  fo  and  ijq  may  conveniently  be  taken  to  be  the  origin ;  and  any 
other  point  to  be  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines  corresponding  to 
given  values  of  (  and  t;.  And  f  and  rj  may  fitly  be  called  the 
curvilinear  coordinates  to  that  point. 

Thus  take  the  ellipsoid^  as  given  by  the  equations  (78).  Let 
(  be  eliminated :  then  we  have 

^  +  ^  =  (sin  t;)»,         z=:ccoBfi;  (85) 

now  for  a  given  value  of  rj  the  former  of  these  equations  repre- 
sents an  ellipse  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  and  generally  an  elliptical 
cylinder  whose  axis  is  the  xr-axis ;  and  as  the  latter  represents  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  (s,  y),  it  appears  that  these  equations 
represent  an  ellipse  drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid^  and  lying 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  {x^  y).  Thus  the  second  system  of 
lines  as  given  in  (84)  is  a  series  of  ellipses  described  on  the  surface 
of  the  ellipsoid  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  z-axis.  Again,  if 
we  eliminate  r\  from  (78)^  we  have 

X  a 
which  represents  a  series  of  planes  passing  through  the  z-axis ; 
and  as  these  intersect  the  ellipsoid  in  ellipses^  the  first  system  of 
lin^  as  given  in  (84)  is  a  series  of  ellipses  described  on  the  surface 
by  planes  passing  through  the  ^-axis.  Thus  a  given  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  determined  by  means  of  the  two 
ellipses^  one  of  each  system^  which  intersect  at  that  point.  The 
particular  values  of  f  and  17  which  determine  these  eUipses  are  the 
curvilinear  coordinates  to  the  point. 

247.]  Let  there  be  two  points  (a?,  y,z)  (a? + (to,  y-^dy,  z-^dz) 
on  the  surface  f  {x,  y,  z)  =  0  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other ; 
and  let  us  suppose  the  first  to  be  at  the  intersection  of  £  and  17, 
and  the  second  at  the  intersection  of  (+<2f  and  ri'\-dri ;  and  let 
ds  be  the  distance  between  them ;  let  us  investigate  the  relations 
between  these  points  in  terms  of  (,  rj  and  their  differentials.  Dif- 
ferentiating (77)  we  have 


(86) 


X  X  2 
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consequently^  if 

(f)*-(t)*-(f)'=°. 

=  Brff»+2pdfdi;+Gdi;»;  (88) 

and  if  «  is  the  length  of  a  curve  described  on  the  given  sorfiice 
between  the  points  (fj,  rji)  and  (f^,  ly^), 

*  =  f  {i&dp  +  2vd£dri+Qdri^}^;  (89) 

1  and  0  being  the  subscript  letters  of^  and  thus  conveniently  used 
as  abbreviated  expressions  for^  the  limits  of  the  integ^ral.  I  may 
observe  that  this  is  a  notation  which  will  be  frequently  employed 
hereafter. 

Equation  (88)  enables  us  to  give  a  simple  geometrical  interpre- 
tation to  Ej  F  and  o ;  let  drj  =  0^  that  isj  let  us  suppose  t;  to  be 
constant^  and  let  us  pass  from  (f,  ri)  to  (f + df,  iy).  Then  iidaiB 
the  distance  between  these  points^  it  is  plain  from  (88)  that^ 

d(T  =  E*  df ;  (90) 

hence  e*  di  is  an  infinitesimal  arc-elenient  of  the  curve  17  =  Cj, 
intercepted  between  two  consecutive  curves  of  the  other  system. 
Similarly,  if  da  is  the  value  of  ds,  when  f  =  Cj, 

rf(7'=G*rfi7;  (91) 

and  consequently  Q^drj  is  an  infinitesimal  arc-element  of  the 
curve  f  =  Ci,  intercepted  between  two  consecutive  curves  of  the 
other  system. 

Let  ft)  =  the  angle  at  which  do-  and  da  are  inclined  to  each 
other ;  let  ds  be  the  distance  between  (£,  rj)  and  i£+d(,  ^y  +  d*?)  > 
then 

d^  =  da^  +  2  da  da  cos  <a  + da  ^ 

=  Edf«  +  2E*G*dfdi;co8a)  +  Gd77«;  (92) 

and  equating  this  to  the  value  given  in  (88),  we  have 

p 

co8ft»  =  .  (93) 

E*G* 

Or  thus ;  the  direction-cosines  of  a  curve  of  the  first  system,  when 
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ly  =  a  constant^  are  proportional  to  {-4^),  {-yFji  V";^)^  *°^ 
those  of  a  curve  of  the  second  system^  when  f  =  a  constant^  are 
proportional  to  (-p-)>  \'^)f  \~^)'  ^^^^e  it  follows  that  if  o  is 
the  angle  at  which  two  curves  of  the  systems  intersect  at  (£,17)^ 

'  (94) 


Hence  also 


COSO)  = 


sino)  =: 


{eo-p»}* 


(95) 


2 


(96) 


B*G^  B*G* 

ifv*  =  EG-P», 

the  last  equivalent  of  v  being  expressed  in  the  notation  of  de- 
terminants. 

Let  0  and  6'  be  the  angles  between  ds  and  the  lines  at  ((,  ri)  of 
the  first  and  second  systems  respectively;  then 


cos^  = 


sind  = 


cos^  = 


sin^  = 


vdr\ 

^^d8 
¥di+odri 

dsG^ 


Q^  ds 


(98) 
(99) 


(100) 


(101) 


Also  to  determine  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the 
surface  at  (£,  r;)  we  have 

urfr+vdy+wrfj?  =  0; 

•••  i"(f)-(f)^"(f)}* 

whence^  since  (  and  17  are  independentj 


+•(%')=»' 


{f)-(f)-(f)=«^ 
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U 


w 


"fif^l 


dA\     /rf/i' 


Wm 


=  ^;(102) 


—I  r-^) 

which  give  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal. 

If  every  one  of  either  of  these  systems  of  lines  intersects  at 
right  angles  every  one  of  the  other  sjrstem  so  that  the  two 
systems  are  orthogonal^  then  the  surface  becomes  divided  into  a 
series  of  infinitesimal  rectangles^  and  »  =  W ;  and  consequently 
from  (87),  p  =  0 ;  that  is, 

(^)  (f ) + (f)  (f ) + (t)  (f ) = »'  <'»" 

in  which  case,  <fe*  =  Brff^  +  orfiy*.  (104) 

Also  hereafter  we  shall  find  that  this  expression  admits  of  further 
simplification,  by  taking  such  a  system  of  lines,  that  either  e  or 
O  is  equal  to  unity. 

248.3  Although  the  substance  of  the  preceding  article  has 
reference  chiefly  to  length-elements  of  curves  on  sur&ces,  and 
thus  to  the  rectification  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  yet  it 
arises  out  of  the  necessary  explanation  of  the  system  of  coor- 
dinates ;  and  it  will  be  moreover  of  considerable  use  in  the  sequel. 
Now  we  return  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  and 
shall  investigate  the  most  general  analjrtical  value  of  the  surface- 
element  in  terms  of  curvilinear  coordinates.  Imagine  two  sys- 
tems of  curves,  as  explained  above,  to  be  described  on  the  surface; 
the  surface  will  thereby  be  divided  into  elements,  an  element 
being  contained  between  two  curv^  of  the  first  system,  viz. 
f,  and  £  +  d£,  and  between  two  curves  of  the  second  system, 
viz.  rj,  and  iy  -|-  drj.  This  element  will  be  approximately  a  parallel- 
ogram, and  the  sides  of  it,  which  meet  at  the  point  (£,  r;),  will  be 
da  and  da,  the  length  of  which  have  been  determined  in  (90) 
and  (91) ;  and  a>,  as  determined  in  (93)  or  (94),  will  be  the  angle 
between  them ;  so  that  if  dA  is  the  surface-element, 

djL  =  da  da'sin  <a 

=  vdrjdi  (105) 

(fMf)r-i(fMt)ri'*'*>(««) 

employing  the  value  of  v  as  given  by  the  determinant-notation 
in  (97). 

This  value  of  the  surface-element  may  also  be  found  by  ana- 
Ijrtical  transformation  according  to  the  principles  of  chap.  VIII. 
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(107) 


248.] 
From  (86)  we  have^  as  in  (34),  Art.  218, 

**  =  |(f)'(f")|**. 

whence^  squaring  and  adding,  and  substituting  from  (30),  we 
have 

=iiifM|)r^f).(tfH(f)-(f  !?«*'<-> 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (106). 

As  this  formula  is  general,  it  includes  all  the  preceding ;  and 
the  following  are  examples  of  its  application. 

Ex.  1.     Let  df  =  f,  y  =  i;,  z  =/(ar,  y)  =/(6  iy). 

-  (f)='-  (f)=»'  (f)=(|)-{i). 


dA 


(t)  =  <"    (f')="    (t)  =  0  =  (a)= 


••■■'^=i©'^(i^'r^*= 


(109) 


which  is  the  expression  already  determined. 

Ex.  2.  The  equations  to  the  skew  helicoid  are  or  =s  f  cos  17, 
y  =  f  sinr;,  z  =  karj, 

(f)=».„  (f)=*„  (f)-0, 

.-.     rfA=  (P  a* -f  f  «)*  df  diy. 

Now  this  surface  is  that  of  the  under-side  of  spiral  staircases ; 
thus  if  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  which  incloses  the  staircase  is  a, 
and  the  surface  of  one  turn  is  required,  the  limits  of  f  and  vi  are 
a  and  0,  and  2ir  and  0  respectively :  so  that  if  a  s=  the  corre- 
sponding  area, 

1  +  0+^*) 

■"* — r 


=  ita' 


1(1  + *=<)»  + log 


(110) 


i 
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249.]  The  preceding  theory  of  curvilinear  coordinates  gives  a 
geometrical  explanation  of  the  general  transformation  of  a  double 
int^^.  For  if  the  double  integral  involves  two  variables  x  and 
y ;  and  if  these  are  connected  with  new  variables  f  and  r)  hy  the 
equations  x  =/i(f,  ly),  y  =f%(ii  v)>  ^^^^  w®  have,  as  in  (34) 

Now  the  left-hand  member  of  (111)  represents  the  infinitesimal 
area-element  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates,  and  therefore  the 
right-hand  member  expresses  the  analogous  element  in  terms  of 
curvilinear  coordinates.  Suppose  then  in  fig.  43  p  to  be  the  point 
of  interseqtion  of  the  lines  corresponding  to  (  and  17,  and  p,  to  be 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  corresponding  to  f+<% 
ri+dri,  so  that  pPg,  T^i^^  are  two  consecutive  lines  of  the  first 
system,  and  pp^,  PjP,  are  two  consecutive  lines  of  the  second 
system :  then,  in  terms  of  curvilinear  coordinates,  p  is  (f,  17),  p^^  is 
(f +rff,  iy),  p,  is  (f,  ti+drjj),  P3  is  {(-\-d(,  rj+dri) ;  and  in  terms  of 

rectangular  coordinates  p  is  (ar,y).  Pi  is  f  df  +  \-f7)dify+  (;^)^f)' 

(^+  {j-)^ly  y**"!;/  )^^/*  Hence  as  the  area  of  a  quadrilateral 

=  n^'\^i,yj\,  if  ^A  is  the  area  of  the  surface-element  whose  angu- 
lar  points  are  p,  Pj,  Pg,  P2> 

'''=1(|)(|)-©(|)}*^..    (»^) 

Hence  by  the  geometry  of  the  figure  we  have 
•da!\  .,  /dx' 


(118) 


If  the  area-element,  delineated  in  the  figure,  is  on  a  curved 
surface,  it  is  evident  that  pp^  and  PP2  are  the  lines  denoted  by 
da  and  da  in  Art.  247,  and  by  a  similar  process  we  have 


25ol]  cmTiLtytiA  o»kdl^atis. 

dm  =  -1  —  1  --l"'  ^1  _|  !"^ 
?  dr       ^*i  d^    >  ^ 

vlueli  are  thc^  sbk  nsohs  m  b^jce. 

L]  TW c«|KSCkBSy  wfcsefc  crjoaMt  *,frZ  villi  (ami  f,  hare 
taken  im  'TT  to  fce  cxpfieit.   SvEpfM^e  thm  kyvvrer  to  be 


nnpbcity  and  «€  tae  frixntf 

tlm  lij  diBiiiiriiirifia  we  korc^  —^^^^^g  obrkw  sobsdtntirjpDay 

m^dM^k^d^^e^dz^m^di^S^d^^^',  J 
But  if  r  ^x.f .  z*  =  0  k  tfe  er^faSKo  Vr  the  smrfiKe,  it  x^ssiAtm 
br  tbe  eHfTnaerirA  <if  ^  aed  ^  fr»i  »117/ ;  and  aa  hercbj  jr,  f ^  r 
aie  CTjOittcced  br  a  r^^atkc  v^-  bare  aL»> 

TidM^Tdy^wdz  =  0,  ai9; 

TUs  idatkft  l0^tw*0SL  dx  dy  tsdA  dz  will  afao  ariie  li^  tlK  dinnna^ 
tion  «r  d^  aw!  ^  fr:^    11^  .     Xv«^  &>»  '118;  ve  bare 

l«i»*ir«»  ^  =  -{«!  *i.^  -«,  *t/^  -r«»  *i,^i  /^ 

-  A  *^«i  ^3.  K^  ^fh,  K^i  /*'  1*^; 

and  atK>  auilar  nhsKS  f'^r  dSf  aiui  <lr.  Themt  tqaaiAmti  anr  c^" 
tbe  tormk  i^  ;  acii  'VAii«r;>utfidr  aQ  the  thermae  wiaA  barre 
been  deduced  ferim   %^>  aar ^  Kfs£acii  amsaaijiiy  be  dtiatti  frMi 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CUBATrKE   OF    S<>LIDS. 


Section'  1. — Cubature  of  Solids  of  Rtrvoiuiion ;  and  ofsiwUlarfy 

generated  Solids. 

251.]  Another  important  application  of  definite  multiple  in- 
tegration is  that  whereby  we  are  able  to  determine  the  volume, 
or  the  quantity  of  space,  contained  within  given  l)ounding  surfaces, 
and  thereby  to  compare  it  with  the  volume  of  a  cube ;  whence 
arises  the  name  Cubature  of  Solids.  The  process  will  generally 
involve  triple  integration ;  and  I  shall  first  investigate  the  most 
simple  case,  that  viz.  of  the  volume  contained  within  a  surface  of 
revolution,  and  between  two  given  planes  which  are  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  revolution. 

Let  OPQBA,  see  fig.  17,  be  the  plane  surface  by  the  revolution 
of  wliieh  about  the  line  oa,  which  .is  the  j'-axis,  the  volume  is 
generated;  and  let  the  equation  to  opqb,  which  is  its  bounding 
curve,  bey  =/(j7).  Let  e  be  the  point  {*r,y)  in  the  surface  on 
which  abuts  the  infinitesimal  surface-element,  the  ar^a  of  which 
is  df/dx;  now  imagine  the  surface  to  have  revolved  about  the 
line  ox  through  an  angle  </> ;  then  as  <^  is  increased  by  d<p,  the 
surface  element  at  E  will  generate  a  volume,  which  is  approximately 
a  parallelepipedon,  of  which  the  base  is  dy  dx  and  the  altitude  is 
y  d<i> ;  and  consctjuently  the  volume  of  it  =  y  d<f>  dy  dx ;  which  is 
a  triple  did'ereiilial,  the  definite  integral  of  which  with  the  proper 
limits  will  give  the  volume  of  the  solid. 

To  consider  the  efrects  of  the  several  integrations.  The  (^-in- 
tegration N\n[th  the  limits  2?:  and  0,  will  give  the  volume  of  the 
ring  wliich  is  generated  by  the  complete  revolution  about  ox 
of  the  .surface-element  whose  area  is  dydx.  The  subsequent 
^-integration  with  the  limits  of  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  and  of 
zero,  will  give  the  sum  of  all  these  rings  which  are  in  a  plane 
slice  perpendicular  to  ox ;  and  this  sum  is  evidently  the  circular 
plate  of  thickness  dx  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
slice  MQ  of  the  generating  surface  :  and  the  final  .r-integration 
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will  give  the  sum  of  all  these  circular  plates,  which  is  the  re- 
quired volume.     Thus,  if  v  =  the  required  volume, 

y  =^  /    ydOdydx  (1) 

=  27:/     /       ydydx  (2) 

^i,i'\f{x)Ydx,  (3) 

This  process  resolves  the  problem  of  the  cubature  of  a  solid 
of  revolution  into  its  most  simple  elements,  and  is  applicable 
when  the  generating  area  does  not  revolve  through  a  whole  cir- 
cumference, and  in  that  case  the  limits  of  the  (^-integration  will 
not  be  27r  and  0,  but  4>^  and  <f>Q  say,  which  will  be  g^ven  by  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  The  process  is  also  applicable  when 
the  limits  of  the  y-integration  are  both  ordinates  to  certain  given 
curves ;  in  which  case  the  solid  of  revolution  is  hollow.  Ex- 
amples of  this  latter  case  will  occur  in  the  sequel.  The  final 
integral  given  in  (3)  may  however  be  found  by  the  following 
process  without  the  intervention  of  the  first  two  integrations. 
Let,  as  before,  y  =  f(^)  be  the  equation  to  the  plane  curve 
bounding  the  area,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  solid  is  ge- 
nerated ;  and  let  the  axis  of  x  be  that  of  revolution  ;  see  fig.  33 ; 
then,  as  the  elemental  area  pqNM  revolves  about  ox,  it  generates 
a  circular  slice  whose  thickness  is  MN  =  dr,  and  of  whose  cir- 
cular faces  one  has  a  radius  mf  =  ^,  and  the  other  has  a  radius 
N  Q  =  y-i-dy ;  therefore  the  volume  of  the  slice  is  intermediate  to 

iry^  dx     and     tt  (y  -h  dyf  dx ; 

whence,  neglecting  infinitesimals  of  the  higher  orders,  as  is  neces- 
sary, the  volume  of  the  elemental  slice  is  equal  to  iry^  dx ;  and 
therefore,  if  x^  and  Xq  are  the  distances  from  the  origin  of  the 
extreme  faces  of  the  solid  thus  formed. 


the  volume 


=  It  jy^  dx  (4) 

=  7:f'\f(x)ydx.  (5) 


252.]  Tlie  following  are  examples  in  illustration  of  the  pre- 
ceding formula. 

Ex.  1.     To  find  the  content  of  a  right  circular  cone,  whose 
altitude  is  a,  and  the  radius  of  whose  circular  base  is  b. 

Yy  2 
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The  equation  to  the  generating  line  is  y  =  -a*  ;  therefore 

the  volume  of  the  cone  =  w  -^  /  a?*  dir  =  —^ —  • 

a*  .'0  8 

Thus  the  volume  of  the  cone  is  equal  to  one-third  of  that  of  the 
cylinder  of  equal  altitude  and  equal  base. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  content  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  whose 
altitude  is  a,  and  the  radius  of  whose  base  is  b. 

The  equation  to  the  generating  curve  is  ay*  =  bl^x;  and 

the  volume  of  the  paraboloid  = j  xdx  ^  . 

TBlqs  the  volume  of  the  paraboloid  is  one-half  of  that  of  the  cir- 
cular cylinder  on  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  altitude. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  volume  generated  by  a  circular  area  of 
radius  =  a,  revolving  about  the  diameter^  the  abscissse  to  the 
extremities  of  which  are  x^  and  Xq.     Here,  since  ^p^ +y"  =  a*, 

the  volume  =  w  /     {a^^a?)  dx 

Hence  the  volume  of  a  spherical  segment 

=  it/    {a*^a^)dx 

fa  4 

and  the  volume  of  the  sphere  =  2it  I   (a*^a:^)dx  =  ^va^. 

Jo  ^ 

4 
Ex.  4.     The  volume  of  a  prolate  spheroid  =  ^  ir  aJ*. 

Ex.  5.    Determine  the  volume  formed  by  the  revolution  about 
its  base  of  the  cycloid,  whose  equations  are 

.r  =  0(6—81X1$),         y  =  a(l— cosd). 
the  volume  =  27ra«/ '(1-cos^f  d^  =  Stt^o^. 

Ex.  6.    The  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  cycloid 
about  its  axis  is  /Stt^      8\ 
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Ex.  7.  The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  y  =  a  log  Xy  about  the  axis  of  Xy  with  the  limits  x  and  0, 

=  71  a2^{ (logo?)* -2  log  a? +2}. 

Ex.  8.  The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  y  =  a*  about  the  axis  of  d?,  with  the  limits  x  and  —  oo , 
=  ir(loga)'"^a*'. 

Ex.  9.  If  the  equation  to  the  bounding  curve  of  the  revolving 
area  is  xy  =  Ic^y  the  volume  of  the  solid  =  wA:*(yo"~yii)  i  *^^  ^^ 
y^  =  0,  the  volume  =  wi^yo. 

Ex.  10.  Find  the  curve  which  by  its  revolution  about  the 
X-axis  generates  a  solid^  the  volume  of  which  varies  as  the  nth 
power  of  (1)  the  extreme  ordinate ;  (2)  the  extreme  abscissa. 

Ex.  11.     The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 

of  the  equitangential  curve  round  its  x-axis  =  -^-  • 

o 

253.^    If  the  plane  area  revolves  about  the  axis  of  y^  and 

thereby  generates  a  solid,  then,  as  is  manifest  from  fig.  34, 

the  volume  of  the  solid  =  tt  /  sfldy ;  (6) 

x^  dy  being  expressed  in  terms  of  a  single  variable  by  means  of 
the  equation  to  the  bounding  curve,  and  the  limits  being  assigned 
by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.     Determine  the  volume  of  an  oblate  spheroid.     Since 

^^    .   y^  _  1 
o2  +  ^  -  ^' 

n  a2  4 

the  volume  =  27r  /    -j^if^  —  y^dy  =  -ira^i. 

Jq      Or  O 

Ex.  2.  The  volume  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  cissoid 
about  its  asymptote. 

The  equation  to  the  bounding  curve  is 

a?* 

y*  =  TT^ — > 
^        2a-a: 

see  fig.  37;  OM=a?,  MP  =  y,  0A  =  2a,  AM=2a— a?;  therefore  the 
content  of  the  difierential  circular  slice  pqqV  is  7r(2a— 4?)*rfy; 

/•2a 

the  volume  =  27r  /     {2a^xYdy 

=  TT  /     (Sa^x){2aX'-x^)^dx 
=  27r^a\ 
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Ex.  3.     The  equation  to  the  Witch  of  Agnesi  being 

y  =  "^^  — ir-> 

X 

the  volume  of  the  solid  formed  by  its  revolution   about  the 
asymptote  is  4  v*  a^. 

Ex.  4.  The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides  are  a^  b,  e  about  a  line 

passing  through  a  and  parallel  to  bc  =  — 

Ex.  5.  The  volume  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  the  companion  to  the  cycloid  about  its  base  =  8  ir^  a^. 

254.]  If  the  plane  surface  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  solid 
is  formed^  is -referred  to  polar  coordinates^  and  the  prime  radius 
is  the  axis  of  revolution^  then^  see  fig.  26^  the  area  of  the  infini- 
tesimal area-element  abutting  at  £  is  rdrdS,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  e  from  the  prime  radius  is  rsin^ ;  so  that  if  the 
])lane  surface  revolves  about  ox  through  an  angle  dtp,  it  generates 
an  approximate  parallepipedon  of  which  the  base  is  r  dr  dO,  and 
the  altitude  is  r  sin  6  d(t>,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  it 
=  r*  sin  ^  dcf)  dr  dO ;  and  the  triple  definite  integral  of  this  differ- 
ential will  give  the  volume  of  the  generated  solid.  Now  the 
</)-integration  with  the  limits  2  tt  and  0  will  give  the  volume  of 
the  ring  generated  by  the  complete  revolution  of  the  surface- 
element  whose  area  =  r  drdO  ;  the  r-integration,  with  the  limits 
of  the  radius  vector  to  the  curve  and  of  zero,  will  give  the  sum 
of  all  these  rings,  which  is  evidently  a  conical  shell,  the  thick- 
ness of  which  varies  directly  as 'the  distance  from  the  vertex; 
and  the  final  ^-integration,  with  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
problem,  will  give  the  whole  required  volume.  If  these  final 
limits  are  0^  and  0,  the  solid  will  be  full;  but  if  the  inferior 
limit  is  a  finite  angle,  say  $q,  the  solid  will  be  hollow.  Thus  if  v 
is  the  required  volume,  and  r  =z/{6)  is  the  equation  to  the 

bounding  curve, 

JrB    rv  /■*2ir 
'    7    /     r^smOdipdrdOy  (7) 


=  ^  f'\f{e)]Hmede,  (9) 


r2  sin  e  dr  dO,  (8) 

Bo  *'0 
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Ex.  1.  The  volume  of  the  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  eardioide  whose  equation  is  r  =  a  (1  -f-  cos  0),  about  the  prime 
radius. 

Here  r  =  a  (1-f  cos  <?)  =  2a^cosgj  . 


The  volume  =  /    /    /     r^  ein  0  (14)  dr  dO 

•^0    *^a  ..'0 


-  0  .'o 


sin  6  dr  dO 


— rt —  /     I  cos ;;  I  sm  6  dO 


/'('"'!) 


Ex.  2.  The  volume  of  the  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a 
sector  of  a  circle,  the  angle  of  which  =  a,  about  one   of  its 

bounding  radii  =  — ^ —  (1  -  cos  a). 

Ex.  3.  Tlie  volume  of  the  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  circle  whose  equation  is  r  =  2  a  sin  ^  about  the  prime  radius 

=  27r2a». 

Ex.  4.     The  volume  of  the  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of 

the  spiral  of  Ai-chimedes,  whose  equation  is  r  =  aS,  with  the 

2  77^  a^ 
limits  0  z=nT,  and  ^  =  0,  =  — - —  (tt*— 6). 

o 

Ex.  5.  If  an  ellipse  revolves  about  its  latus  rectum,  the 
volumes  of  the  solids  generated  by  the  larger  and  smaller  seg- 
ments are  respectively  equal  to 

^  (1  ^ef  j  '^ ^,  tan-  (^)H  . 

Hence,  if  an  ellipse  revolves  about  its  latus  rectum,  the  excess  of 
volume  generated  by  the  larger  segment  over  that  generated  by 
the  smaller  =  27r^ea^6. 

Ex.  6.  The  volume  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  loop  of 
the  lemniscata,  r^  =  a2cos2^,  about  its  prime  radius 

2* 


=  7ra^|^log(2S-hl)~^|. 
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Ex.  7.  The  vertex  of  a  right  cone^  whose  vertical  angle  ia  2a, 
is  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere^  and  the  axis  of  the  oone  passes 
through  the  centre ;  prove  that  the  volume  contained  within  the 

cone  and  the  sphere  =     ■       {1  — (coso)*}. 

o 

255.]  The  surfaces  which  bound  the  volumes  investigated  in 
the  preceding  articles  are  all  surfaces  of  revolution^  and  are  there- 
fore generated  by  circles  whose  planes  are  parallelj  and  whose 
radii  vary  according  to  a  law  assigned  by  the  equation  of  the 
bounding  curve ;  and  the  preceding  method  of  cubature  consists 
in  the  summation  by  the  Integral  Calculus  of  the  circular  slices 
into  which  the  solid  admits  of  being  resolved :  a  similar  method 
therefore  is  applicable  to  solids  whose  bounding  sur&ces  are 
generated  by  curves  or  lines  moving  according  to  other  given 
laws :  the  following  cases  exemplify  the  process. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  volume  of  the  elliptical  cone^  of  a  given 
altitude,  which  is  generated  by  a  varpng  ellipse  moving  parallel 
to  itself  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  along  which  its  centre 
moves,  and  the  semi-axes  of  which  are  the  ordinates  to  two 
straight  lines  intersecting  at  the  origin  and  lying  respectively  in 
the  planes  of  (z,  x)  and  {x,  y). 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  be  a^?  =  ex,  ay  =  bx;  then,  aa 
the  area  of  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are  a  and  P  is  irafi,  the 
volume  of  the  elliptic  elemental  slice  of  the  cone  contained  be- 
tween two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  at  a  distance 

dx  apart,  is  —3-  x^  dx ; 

therefore  the  volume  of  the  cone  =  — =-  I  x^dx  =z  -—-—_; 

a*  .'0  3  a* 

X  being  the  altitude  of  the  cone. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  generating  ellipse  move  as  in  the  preceding 
example,  and  let  its  semi-axes  be  the  ordinates  of  parabolas  re- 
spectively in  the  planes  of  {z,  x)  and  (x,  y)  whose  equations  are 
r*  =  4  ax,  y^  =:  4ibx;  so  that  the  volume  of  the  elemental  slice, 
whose  thickness  is  dx,  =  4iiT{ab)^xdx; 

therefore  the  volume  of  the  solid  =  47r(fl4)*  /    xdx 

=  2'tt{ab)^x^. 
The  bounding  surface  is  the  elHptit  paraboloid. 
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Ex.  8.     The  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  may  by  a  similar  process 

4 
be  shewn  to  be  equal  to  ^irabc. 

o 

Ex.  4.  Two  equal  quadrants  of  circles  being  described  from 
the  origin  of  coordinates  as  centre,  and  in  the  planes  of  (z,  x)  and 
(r,  y),  a  variable  square  moving  parallel  to  the  plane  of  {x,  y), 
and  having  the  ordinates  of  the  quadrants  for  sides,  generates*a 
surface  called  the  Groin ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  volume 
included  between  it  and  the  coordinate  planes. 

The  equations  to  the  director-circles  are,  see  fig.  38, 

37*4-^  =  «*,  y*  +  2^  =  a*; 

.•.   the  volume  of  the  square-element  of  the  solid  =  (a*-^2r*)cfcr; 

.  • .     the  volume  of  the  solid  =  /    (a^ — z^)  dz 

=  "3"* 

As  the  mode  of  generation  may  be  continued  into  the  other  seven 

octants,  the  volume  of  the  whole  groin  =  -5-  a^. 

Ex.  5.  A  surface  is  generated  by  a  rectangle  moving  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  one  of  its  sides  being  the  ordinate  of  a  given 
straight  line  passing  through  the  origin  which  is  in  the  plane  of 
(y,  z) ;  and  the  other  being  an  ordinate  of  a  semicircle  which  is 
in  the  plane  of  (a?,  z),  and  passes  through  the  origin,  and  whose 
diameter  is  coincident  with  the  axis  of  2r :  it  is  required  to  find 
the  volume  of  the  solid. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  director-lines  be 

y  =i  az,        ^  =  2az—z^; 
then  the  volume  =  —^ —  • 

Ex.  6.  On  the  double  ordinates  of  an  ellipse,  and  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  ellipse,  isosceles  triangles,  of  vertical 
angle  =  2a,  are  described;  prove  that  the  volume  of  the  surfisuse 

thus  generated  =  s-: 

^  3tano 

256.]  If  the  generating  plane  area  has  not  the  axis  of  revolu- 
tion for  one  of  its  containing  sides,  but  is  bounded  by  two  curves 
whose  equations  are  y  =  f  (x)  and  y  =/(a?),  then  the  elemental 
annular  slice  is  equal  to  ir  {(p(^))*  — (/(^))*}  dx ; 
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and  the  volume  required  =  vl  {(^(j?))*— (/(^))*}  Ar;       (10) 

the  limits  of  integration  being  given  by  the  geometiy  of  the 
problem. 

Of  the  formula  (10)  the  following  is  an  useful  result.  Suppose, 
as  in  fig.  39j  that  the  generating  plane,  which  for  convenience 
sake  we  will  call  a,  is  such  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts  per- 
fectly equal  and  symmetrical  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  ox,  the 
axis  of  revolution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  closed  figure  bpcp' 
is  divided  by  eg  which  is  parallel  to  oar :  then,  if  the  equation  to 
EPC  isy  =:f(x),  when  ebc  is  the  axis  of  x,  and  if  ab  =  a,  the 
equations  to  epo  and  ep'c  with  respect  to  oar  as  the  axis  of  or  are 
severally  y  =  a-f/(a?),  and  y  =  a— /(a?) ;  and  therefore  by  (10), 
the  volume  of  the-^olid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  xpcp'  about 

''''  =  ir/{(a4-/(ar))«-(a-/(ar))«}  dx 


=  4vajf(x) 


dx 


=  2iraxA;  (11) 

that  is,  the  volume  of  the  solid  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  re- 
volving area  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is 
the  distance  between  the  axis  of  revolution  and  that  of  symmetry. 

Ex.  1.  The  volume  generated  by  a  circle  of  radius  a  about  an 
axis  in  its  own  plane  at  a  distance  b  from  its  centre  =  21^0^  b. 

Ex.  2.  The  volume  generated  by  an  ellipse  revolving  about  a 
tangent  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is  2  w*  a*  6. 

Ex.  3.  The  volume  generated  by  an  isosceles  triangle,  whose 
altitude  =  a  and  base  =  26,  about  a  line  in  its  plane  paraUel  to  and 
at  a  distance  c  from  the  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  =  2'nabc, 


Section  2. — Cubature  of  Solids  bounded  by  any  Curved 

Surface. 

257.]  If  the  bounding  surface  of  the  solid  is  not  one  of  the 
particular  forms  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  but  is  deter- 
mined by  a  general  equation  involving  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
in  space,  the  problem  of  cubature  involves  a  triple  integral,  and 
is  solved  by  the  following  process. 

First,  let  position  be  determined  by  means  of  a  system  of  rect- 
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angular  coordinates  fixed  in  space;  see  fig. 40;  and  let  s  be  a 
point  within  the  space  whose  volume  is  to  be  found,  and  let  e  be 
{x,  y,  z);  let  V  be  another  point  within  the  space,  and  infini- 
tesimally  near  to  E,  and  let  f  be  (x-^dx,  y-Ydy,  z+dz);  then 
the  volume  of  the  infinitesimal  rectangular  parallelepipedon  of 
which  E  and  f  are  two  opposite  angles  ia  dx  dy  dz:  and  the 
aggregate  of  all  such,  for  the  limits  of  integration  assigned  by 
the  problem,  is  the  required  volume.  If  therefore  v  represents 
the  required  volume, 

V  ^JJJdzdydx;  (12) 

and  the  volume  depends  on  the  integ^tion  of  this  triple  integral 
for  the  assigned  limits. 

Let  us  consider  the  efiects  of  these  successive  integrations,  and 
the  relations  between  the  limits  of  integration  and  the  geometri- 
cal data ;  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  the  volume  to 
be  such  as  that  delineated  in  fig.  36,  and  contained  within  three 
coordinate  planes. 

Now  dzdy  dx  is  the  volume  of  the  infinitesimal  parallelepi- 
pedon, one  angle  of  which  is  at  b,  whose  coordinates  are  x,  y,  z; 
the  efiect  of  the  2r-integration  therefore,  x  and  y  not  changing 
value,  is  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  a  prismatic  column, 
whose  base  is  dy  dx,  and  whose  altitude  is  given  by  the  equations 
to  the  bounding  surfaces :  thus,  if  the  volume  is  such  as  that  de- 
lineated in  fig.  86,  and  the  equation  to  the  surface  is  2r  =  f(x,  y), 
the  limits  of  the  2r-integration  are /(a?,  y)  and  0 ;  and  the  volume 
of  the  elemental  column,  whose  height  is  np,  is  f(x,  y)dydx: 
or  if  the  volume  to  be  determined  is  that  contained  between  two 
surfaces  whose  equations  are  z  z=f^(x,  y),  z^/^  (x,  y)  respec- 
tively, then  the  volume  of  the  elemental  column  is 

{/i  (^,  y)-ft  (^>  y)}dydx;  (18) . 

and  similarly  whatever  the  bounding  surfiEtces  may  be. 

Suppose  that  we  next  integrate  with  respect  to  y ;  the  integral 
expressing  the  volume  is  now  a  double  integ^,  and  of  the  form 

V  ^j  jf{x,y)dydx,  (14) 

f(Xf  y)  being  a  fimction  of  x  and  of  y,  which  is  introduced  by  the 
limits  of  z.  Taking  then  fig.  86  to  express  the  normal  case,  since 
f{x,  y)  dy  dx  is  the  volume  of  the  elemental  column,,the  sum  of 
all  such  determined  by  the  y-integration,  when  x  is  constant,  is 

K  Z  1} 
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the  elemental  slice  lpkjr  contained  between  two  planes  parallel 
to  the  coordinate  plane  of  (y,  z),  and  at  an  infinitesimal  distance 
dx  apart.  In  the  case  therefore  of  the  volume  being  such  as  that 
of  the  figure^  the  limits  of  y  are  mk  and  0^  mk  being  the  y  to  the 
trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  {x,  y)  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  found  in  terms  of  x  by  putting  2r  =  0  in  the  equation  of 
the  surface.  Or  if  the  volume  is  contained  between  two  planes 
parallel  to  that  of  {x,  z)  and  at  distances  y^^yo  ^^^^^  ^^>  Vn  ^^'^  Vo 
being  constants^  they  are  in  that  case  the  limits  of  y ;  and  simi- 
larly must  the  limits  be  determined  if  the  bounding  surface  is  a 
cylinder  whose  generating  lines  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  r ;  in 
all  these  cases  the  result  of  the  ^-integration  is  the  volume  of  a 
slice  contained  between  two  planes  at  an  infinitesimal  distance 
apart^  the  length  of  which^  viz.  that  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  is  a 
function  of  its  distance^  from  the  plane  of  (y,  z) ;  and  therefore  if 
the  length  is  expressed  by  f  {x), 


=  jvix)  dx, 


(15) 


and  the  volume  is  the  sum  of  all  such  differential  slices  taken 
between  the  assigned  limits.  Thus  suppose  in  fig.  36  the  volume 
contained  in  the  octant  to  be  required^  and  oa  =  a^  then  the  limits 
of  X  are  a  and  0 :  or  suppose  the  required  volume  to  be  contained 
between  two  planes  at  distances  x^  and  Xq  from  the  plane  of  {y,z)y 
then  x^  and  Xq  are  the  limits  of  x.  The  following  examples  how- 
ever of  such  cubatures  wiU  serve  best  to  clear  up  any  difficulties 
which  arise  from  inadequate  explanations  of  general  principles. 

258.]  Examples  of  cubature. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  content  of  a  rectangular  parallelepipedon, 
three  of  whose  edges  meeting  at  a  point  are  a,  b,  c. 

Let  the  point  at  which  the  edges  a,  b,  c  meet  be  the  origin, 

and  let  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  severally  lie  along  them ;  then  if  v  is 

the  volume, , 

c  ra  rb 

dzdydx  =  /    /  cdydx 


^'O  •'0  ''O 


'0  '0 


=  /  bcdx  =:  abc. 

Ex.  2.  Determine  the  volume  in  the  first  octant  of  a  right 
elliptical  cylinder  whose  axis  is  the  a?-axis,  and  whose  altitude 
=:  a :  an(^  the  equation  to  the  generating  ellipse  is 

c^y^+b^z^=b^c^. 
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Here  the  superior  limit  of  2r  is  ^  (6*— y*)*>  which  I  will  call  z, 

and  the  inferior  limit  is  0 ;  the  limits  of  y  are  6  and  0 ;  and  of  Xy 
a  and  0. 

V  =  /    /    I  dzdydx 

Jq  '^o  Jo 

Ex.  3.     To  find  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

Hence  the  limits  of  integration  for  the  volume  in  the  first  octant 
are,  for  r,  c  j  1 ^  —  ^f  ,  which  I  will  call  z,  and  0;  for  y, 

1 g-j  ,  which  I  will  call  Y,  and  0;  for  x,  a  and  0; 

.-.   V  =  8/    /    /   dzdydx 

Jo  Jo  Jo 

=««rjr('-5-&)'*^ 

o  Jo  Jo 

b  Jo   L        2  2  tJq 

^tI  -2%^ 

Ex.  4.    To  find  the  volume  of  the  Cono-Cuneus  of  Wallis. 
Fig.  41.   OA  =  CB  =  CB  =r  a ;  oc  =  ab  =  c;  and  the  equation 
to  the  surface  is,  Vol.  I,  Art.  367,  (89),  i?afl  szf{^^x^) ;  there- 
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fore  for  tlie  volume  in  the  first  octant  the  limits  are  of  z^  ^  (a* — o^)  K 

c 

which  I  wiU  call  z,  and  0 ;  ofy^candO;  ofo^^aandO.   Therefore 

the  Tolume  required  =  4/    /    \  dzdydx 

•A)  •'0  •A) 

=  4  r  r  y  (a«-a?2)* dy  dx 

•  Jo  Jq     C 

Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  volume  contained  within  the  surface 
of  an  elliptic  paraboloid  whose  equation  is 

and  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  {y,  z),  and  at  a  distance  c  from  it. 
Hence  for  the  volume  in  the  first  octant  the  limits  of  integra- 

y,2(ax)^,  which  I  shall  call  y,  and  0;  for  a,  c  and  0 ; 
.*.     the  volume  required  =:  4  /   /    /  dzdydx 

Jq  Jq  •'o 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  volume  of  the  solid  cut  from  the  cylinder 
s^+y^  =  a'  by  the  planes  2r  =  0,  and  z  =  ^  tan  a. 

Here  the  limits  of  integ^tion  are,  for  z,  x  tan  a,  which  I  will 
call  z,  and  0;  for  y,  (a*— ar*)*,  which  I  will  call  y,  and  —  y  ;  and 
for  Xi  a  and  0  \  so  that,  if  v  is  the  volume, 


=  /    /      \  dzdydx 

Jq  •'— t  •^o 

=  2  tan  a  I  a?(a*— a?^)*cte 

Ja 


'0 

s=  ^a^tana. 
o 


Ex.  7.  If  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  represents 
a  closed  surface,  explain  the  process  by  which  the  several  limits 
of  integration  as  required  in  Art.  214  are  determined. 

Corresponding  to  given  values  of  a?  and  y  there  are  generally  two 
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values  of  z,  say  Zj  and  z^  which  are  the  limits  of  the  2r-integra- 
tion^  80  that  the  r-integration  gives  the  volume  of  a  right  prism 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  whose  altitude  is 
z^—Zq,  and  whose  base  is  dydx.  The  subsequent  y-integration 
gives  the  sum  of  all  those  which  lie  in  a  thin. slice  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  (y,  z),  the  limits  of  this  integration  being  fixed  by  those 
points  in  that  slice  at  which  the  tangent  plane  of  the  closed 
surface  is  parallel  to   the   r-axis^  and  at  which  consequently 

(  7-  j  =0 ;  and  thus  if  2r  is  eliminated  between  p(a?,  y,  z)  =  0,  and 

(  — ]  =0,  we  shall  have  a  quadratic  in  y,  which  will  give  two 

roots,  say  Yj  and  Yq  ;  and  these  are  the  limits  of  the  y-integra- 
tion.  The  subsequent  ^'-integration  will  give  the  sum  of  all 
these  slices,  and  thus  the  volume  included  within  the  closed 
surface ;  and  the  limits  of  the  ^-integration  are  determined  by 
the  values  of  the  a7-ordinate  at  which  these  slices  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  (y,  z)  vanish,  and  at  which  consequently  the  surface  is  , 
touched  by  planes  parallel  to  that  of  (y,  z).    At  these  points 

then  F  =  0,  ^^j  =  0,  ^^  j  =  0,  and  the  elimination  of  y  and  z 

by  means  of  these  three  equations  will  give  a  quadratic  in  terms 
of  X,  the  two  roots  of  which  are  the  limits  of  the  a^-integration. 

259.]  If  the  infinitesimal  element-function  of  a  triple  integral 

(X    1/    z\ 
-  >  ^  J  -j ,  and  the  inequality  which  assigns  the 

limits  of  integration  is  also  of  the  formf  (-*?>")<  ^i^o  that, 
if  I  is  the  integral, 

then,  if  ^  =  af,  y  =  brj,  z  =  cC, 

i=abc  r^r^r^  (f , ,,,  o  dcdr,  d^,      a?) 

^±0  •^T'o   •^JB'o 

and  the  inequality  which  assigns  the  limits  becomes  /(f ,  i;,  f )  <  1 ; 
consequently  if  the  definite  integral  given  in  (17)  is  known,  that 
of  (16)  is  also  known. 

Thus,  in  Ex.  3  of  the  preceding  article,  if  x,y,z  are  replaced 

severally  by  af,  677,  cf,  v  =  abc  I  I  I  dCdridi,  and  the  equa- 
tion to  the  ellipsoid,  which  assigns  the  limits  of  integration,  be- 
comes f^  +  »7*  +  f*  =  1^  which  is  the  equation  to  a  sphere  whose 
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radius  =  1.     Now  /  /  IdCdridl  for  these  limits  expresses  the 
volume  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  =r  1 ;  that  isj  =  -3- ;  and  therefore 

4irabc 


V  = 


Again^  since  the  value  of  a  right  cone  of  altitude  =  c,  de- 
scribed  on  a  circular  base  of  radius  =  a,  =     ^     ,  that  of  a  right 

cone  of  the  same  altitude  on  an  elliptical  base  =  — 5 —  • 

o 

260.]  It  is  frequently  convenient  to  refer  the  element  of  a 
volume  to  a  mixed  system  of  coordinates ;  as^  for  instance^  to  the 
jT-axisj  and  to  polar  coordinates  in  the  plan^  of  (jp,  y)i  so  that  in 
the  expression  for  the  volume-element  given  in  (12)^  dy  dx  must 
be  replaced  hj  rdrddi  and  consequently 


=///- 


rdrde\  (18) 


in  this  case  the  base  of  the  elemental  prismatic  column^  which 
results  from  the  ^r-integration^  is  the  plane  area-element  whose 
area  =zrdrd6 ;  and  the  volume  of  that  column  =  zr  dr  dS.  Now 
if  the  r-integration  is  next  eflFected,  the  sum  of  all  these  columns^ 
$  being  constant^  will  be  a  sectorial  slice,  the  limits  of  r  being 
given  by  the  trace  of  the  surface  on  the  plane  of  {x,  y) ;  and  if 
the  inferior  limit  of  r  is  zero,  the  edge  of  the  sectorial  slice  will 
coincide  with  the  ^r-axis;  and  the  final  ^-integration  will  give 
the  sum  of  all  such  sectorial  slices,  and  consequently  the  volume 
required  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  following  exam- 
ples illustrate  the  process. 

Ex.  1.  The  axis  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  b  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  b  being  less  than  a ; 
find  the  volume  of  the  solid  bounded  by  the  surfaces. 

Let  the  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  and 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  be  that  of  {x,  y) ;  then 
the  equations  of  the  surfaces  are  a?^  4-  y^  +  ^^  =  a^,  and  a?* + y* = 6*; 
or,  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates,  the  equation  to  the  cylinder  is, 
r  =  A. 

For  the  volume  therefore  contained  in  the  first  octant  the 
limits  are,  of  z,  (a^  — a?^— y^ji  q^  (^B^^^i^  which  I  will  call  z, 

and  0 ;  of  r,  ft  and  0 ;  o{  0,  -  and  0 ;  therefore 

4V 
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dzrdrdO 


•fQ    'JO   *'0 

=    r  f  (a^^f^)^rdrde 


dS 


Ex.  2.  Through  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  passes  the 
surface  of  a  right  circular  cylinder  the  radius  of  whose  director- 
circle  is  half  that  of  the  sphere :  find  the  volume  of  the  solid 
bounded  by  the  surfaces. 

If  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  the  origin,  and  the  plane  through 
it  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  that  of  (*,  y), 
then  the  equations  of  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  are 

x^  +  y^-hz^  =  a^,        a7*4-y*  =  a^; 
and  if  the  angular  point  of  the  volume-element  nearest  to  the 
origin  is  (z,  r,  0),  the  equations  to  these  surfaces  may  be  put  into 
the  following  forms,  z^  ^  a^-^r^y  r  =i  a  cos  B ;  so  that  if  v  is  the 
required  volume. 


f  racMB  /*(a«-r«)* 


v  =  4/    /         / 


dzrdrdO 


2(3.-4)^3^ 


9 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  volume  contained  within  a  surface  of 
revolution,  and  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution. 

Let  the  axis  of  revolution  be  the  z-axis ;  then^  by  Vol.  I, 
Art.  369,  it  is  evident  that  the  general  equation  of  such  surfaces 
is  a^-^-y^  =  f{z) ;  and  if  r  is  the  distance  of  {x,  y,  z)  from  the 
r-axis,  the  equation  to  these  surfaces  is  r*  =:/(z).  Now  if  the 
angular  point  of  the  volume-element  nearest  to  the  origin  is 
{z,  r,  0)y  and  if  r^  =:f{z)y  and  if  z^  and  Zq  are  the  distances  from 
the  origin  of  the  two  bounding  planes, 

V  =  /     /      /  rdrdOdz 

^zo  Jo     •'0 

=  Ttf'y{z)dz,  (19) 

which  is  the  same  result  as  that  obtained  in  Art.  251. 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  3  A 
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261.^  The  value  of  the  volume-element  given  in  (18),  and  the 
ensuing  triple  integration  is  readily  applicable  to  those  problems 
in  which  the  trace  of  the  bounding  surface  on  the  plane  of  {x,  y) 
is  a  circle  or  other  curve  which  is  expressed  in  polar  coordinates 
more  simply  than  in  rectangular  coordinates.  For  other  traces 
other  systems  of  reference  may  be  more  convenient,  and  these 
must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student,  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples being  of  sufficient  breadth  for  all.  I  will  however  take 
another  example,  that  of  the  cubature  of  the  ellipsoid.  Let 
V  be  the  volume  of  the  octant  contained  within  the  positive  rect- 
angular coordinate  planes.  Then,  if  r  is  the  height  of  an  ele- 
mental prism  whose  base  is  dy  dx,  z  dydx  is  the  volume  of  that 
prism,  and  the  double  integral  of  this  volume-element  is  the 
volume  required.     Now  if  the  equation  te  the  ellipsoid  is 

^2  +   ft2  +  ^  -  ^^ 

we  may  as  in  (38),  Art.  238,  replace  as  follows ;  let  a? = a  sin  a  cos  0, 

y  =  6  sin  a  sin  )3,  z  =  c  cos  a ;  then  dy  dx  ^  ab  sin  a  cos  a  da  dp ; 

so  that  r  r 

V  =  /  jzdydx 


=:  abc       I     {cos  a)^  Hin  a  da  dp 


It  abc 

=  ~e~' 

Ex.  4.  The  volume  of  the  solid  contained  between  the  para- 
boloid 0?*  4-  y*  =  2  az,  the  cylinder  ^  -f  y* — 2  ao?  =  0,  and  the  plane 

of{x,y),  =  -^-. 

Ex.  5.     The  volume  of  the  solid  contained  between  the  surface 

z  ^^  ae     c«     and  the  plane  of  (x,y),  =  irac^. 

262.^  If  the  system  of  reference  is  that  of  polar  coordinates  in 
space,  which  has  been  explained  in  Art.  165,  the  volume-element 
will  be  expressed  in  the  following  form.  Let  e,  fig.  42,  be  the 
point  (r,  $,  4>)}  fl-'^d  1®*  ^  ^^  ^^^  point  (r-hdr,  S+dO,  </)  +  ^<^)  j 
this  latter  point  having  been  determined  from  the  former  by  the 
following  process.  Let  the  meridian  plane,  in  which  b  is,  be 
drawn,  and  let  oe  be  increased  by  the  infinitesimal  element 
BJ  =  dr  j  let  the  radius  oe  revolve  in  the  meridian -plane  through 
an  infinitesimal  angle  bof  =  dO,  so  that  ef  =  rdO,  and  the  area 
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BFGJ  =  rdrdS.  Also  let  the  meridian-plane  revolve  about  oz 
through  an  infinitesimal  angle  noq=^<^^  whereby  the  rectangle 
EFGJ  will  come  into  the  position  idhk^  and  each  one  of  the 
angular  points  will  have  passed  through  a  distance  equal  to 
EI  or  Nq,  neglecting  infinitesimals  of  the  highest  orders;  but 
NQ  =  ON  X  £f<^  =.p  d(^  =  rainO  d(t>;  and  therefore  the  volume  of 
the  elemental  parallelepipedon,  of  which  e  and  h  are  opposite  an- 
gular points,  is  r^  sin  ddr  do  d<p;  and  consequently  by  integration 
between  assigned  limits, 

the  volume  =  /   /     r^smOdrdO  d<t>.  (20) 

The  order  in  which  the  integrations  are  to  be  effected  is  scarcely 
arbitrary ;  for  the  form  of  the  equations  to  surfaces  in  most  cases 
renders  it  necessary  to  integrate  first  with  respect  to  r;  and  as 
the  infinitesimal  expression  represents  an  element  of  a  pyramid 
whose  vertex  is  at  o,  and  whose  base  is  an  element  of  the  bounding 
surface,  so  does  the  r-integration  produce  the  volume  of  the  py- 
ramid, complete  or  truncated,  according  as  the  inferior  limit  of  r 
is  0  or  a  given  finite  quantity  ;  and  every  solid  admits  of  being 
resolved  into  such  pyramids ;  but  the  order  in  which  the  O-  and  <^- 
iniegrations  are  effected  is  arbitrary ;  and  if  the  ^-integration  is 
effected  next  after  that  of  r,  it  produces  a  sectorial  or  cuneiform 
slice  of  the  solid,  complete  or  truncated,  according  to  the  limits 
of  r ;  and  the  subsequent  (^-integration  will  produce  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  such  slices :  or  if  the  (^-integration  is  effected  next 
after  r,  it  produces  a  complete  or  truncated  cuneiform  conical 
slice,  the  aggregate  of  all  which  is  found  by  the  subsequent  d-in- 
tegration. 

The  particular  values  of  the  limits  of  course  may  be  different 
for  every  case,  and  are  assigned  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of 
the  problem.  If  the  origin  is  in  the  interior  of  a  closed  surface, 
the  volume  contained  within  which  is  to  be  determined,  then,  if 
the  equation  to  the  bounding  surface  is  r  =f{6,  (p),  this  value,  as 
the  superior  limit  of  the  r-integration,  it  is  convenient  to  express 
by  r ;  whereby  if  v  is  the  volume, 

V  =  /     /    /  r^  sin  e  dr  do  d<l>  (21) 

=  I  r'  f'{A^>  <P)V  «n  0 de  rf<^.  (22) 

The  preceding  expression  for  the  volume-element  in  terms  of 

3^2 
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polar  coordinates^  viz.  r^  sin  $  dr  d$  d<f>,  may  also  be  deduced  by 
transformation  from  the  expression  of  the  volume-element,  viz., 
dz  dy  dx,  which  is  in  terms  of  rectangular  coordinates.  The 
equations  which  connect  rectangular  and  polar  coordinates  have 
already  been  given  in  (70),  Art.  165,  and  the  transformation  has 
been  made  in  (2),  Ex.  2,  Art.  218,  the  result  being  given  in  (38); 
so  that  it  is  necessary  here  only  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  those  equivalents. 

268.]]  Examples  illustrating  the  preceding  process. 
Ex.  1.     Determine  the  volume  of  a  sphere. 
Let  the  radius  of  the  sphere  =  a ;  then 

the  volume  =  /      /    I  r^  sin  0  dr  d0  d<p 

Jo    Jo  Jo 


^3  fiw  rw 
=  -^  /      /   sinedOdfp 


Ex.  2.  Determine  the  volume  of  that  part  of  a  sphere  which 
abuts  at  the  centre,  and  is  bounded  by  the  ring  contained  between 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  for  which  the  values  of  $  are  0^  and  Oq. 


r2  sin  6  dr  dO  d<p 
2Tra^ 


(cosOq—cosOJ. 


3 

Hence  if  6^  =  a,  and  Oq  =  0,  v  =  (1—  cos  a).      This  is 

<j 

evidently  the  volume  of  the  solid  common  to  the  sphere  and  to  a 

right  circular  cone  whose  vertical  angle  is  2o,  and  whose  centre 

is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Ex.  8.  Determine  the  general  expression  of  the  volume  in- 
cluded within  a  conical  surface  and  a  given  base. 

Let  the  origin  be  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  let  the  axis  of 
z  fall  within  the  conical  surface ;  so  that  the  equation  to  the  sur- 

then  this  equation,  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates  given  by  (70), 
Art.  1 65,  becomes 

tan  $sm<l>  =  /(tan  $  cos  <^) ; 
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and  let  us  suppose  this  to  be  put  into  the  form 

tan  ^  =  F  (sin  4>).  (24) 

Now  suppose  the  required  volume  to  be  contained  between  the 
conical  surface^  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ^-axis  at  a  dis- 
tance c  from  the  origin ;  then  the  limits  of  the  r-integration  are 
c  sec  ^  and  0 ;  of  the  ^-integration,  tan~^  p  (sin  ^),  which  I  shall 
call  e,  and  0 ;  and  of  the  <^-integration  2ir  and  0 ;  so  that 

T^  ein  6  dr  do  d(t> 


/2ir  rs  re  I 
3  Jo     Jn 


tan  e  {sec  0)^  do  d4> 


=  -gjf^     {F(sin<^)}«d^; 


but  by  (24),  cp  (sin  4j)  ^  c  tan  6  =  the  radius  vector  of  the  plane 
base  of  the  cone  drawn  from  the  point  where  it  is  pierced  by  the 
axis  of  z  ;  therefore  by  equation  (12),  Art.  226, 

—  /     {p  (sin  </))}2  rf<^  =  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  cone ; 
^  Jo 

.• .     V  =  -  X  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  cone; 

consequently  the  volume  of  a  cone  is  one-third  of  the  right 
cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  of  the  same  altitude. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  SOME  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  CALCULUS  OP  PROBABILITIES, 
AND  ON  THE  DETERMINATION  OP  MEAN  VALUES. 

Section  1. — On  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities. 

264.]  The  Calculus  of  Probabilities  contains  two  or  three  classes 
of  problems^  which  cannot  be  solved  without  the  Integral  Cal- 
culus ;  and  as  they  afford  a  good  and  apt  illustration  of  definite 
integration^  and  are  moreover  in  themselves  curious  and  instruc- 
tive^ it  is  desirable  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  their  treatment. 
It  is  not  of  course  my  intention  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the 
difficulties^  metaphysical  and  morale  in  which  the  calculus  of 
probabilities  is  often  enveloped.  I  shall  assume  and  merely  state 
the  mathematical  principles  of  it^  which  are  few  and  simple^  and 
apply  them  to  certain  problems  which  require  definite  inte- 
gration. 

The  first  principle^  which  is  indeed  the  foundation  of  the  cal- 
culus^ is  the  following ; 

In  a  system  of  possible  events,  of  which  all  are  equally  pro- 
bable ;  that  is,  in  which  we  know  no  reason  why  any  one  should 
occur  rather  than  another ;  the  probability  in  favour  of  any  one 
is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  events  favourable  to  its  occurrence 
to  that  of  all  the  events ;  and  the  probability  against  any  one  is 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  events  adverse  to  its  occurrence  to 
that  of  all  the  events. 

The  word  Chance  is  synonymous  with  Probability ;  so  that  the 
preceding  principle  is  valid  when  the  word  Probability  is  re- 
placed by  the  word  Chance. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  definitions  ; 

The  chance  or  probability  in  favour  of  an  event  is  the  ratio  of 
the  number  of  favourable  events  to  that  of  all  the  events. 

The  chance  or  probability  against  an  event  is  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  unfavourable  events  to  that  of  all  the  events. 

And  thus  the  mathematical  definitions  take  the  form  of 
fractions. 

The  probability  in  favour  of  an  event  is  a  fraction  of  which 
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the  numerator  is  the  number  of  the  favourable  events,  and  the 
denominator  is  that  of  all  the  events. 

The  probability  against  an  event  is  a  fraction  of  which  the 
numerator  is  the  number  of  the  unfavourable  events,  and  the 
denominator  is  that  of  all  the  events. 

The  sum  of  these  probabilities  is  unity ;  and  as  one  or  other  of 
the  possible  events  must  (as  it  is  assumed)  occur,  the  result  is 
certainty.  Hence  unity  is  the  mathematical  definition  of  cer- 
tainty. 

This  result  is  also  otherwise  evident :  in  the  case  of  certainty 
all  the  events  are  favourable,  so  that  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction  which  defines  the  fiEivourable  chance 
are  equal ;  and  consequently  the  favourable  chance,  which  is  cer- 
tainty, is  unity. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  favourable  events  to  that  of  un- 
favourable events  is  called  the  odds  in  favour  of  an  event. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  unfavourable  events  to  that  of 
favourable  events  is  called  the  odds  against  an  event. 

Hence  it  appears  that  probabilities  and  odds  do  not  vary,  when 
the  number  of  possible  events  varies,  if  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
of  favourable  and  unfavourable  events  remains  the  same. 

All  these  definitions  may  be  expressed  mathematicaUy  in  the 
following  manner;  let  a  and  b  be  two  contradictory  events; 
that  is,  B  occurs  if  a  does  not  occur ;  then,  if  a  =  the  number  of 
possible  events  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  a,  and  b  =  that 
of  possible  events  favourable  to  the  occurrence  of  B,  all  being 
equally  probable, 

The  chance  in  favour  of  a  = r .  (1) 

a-f- A 

The  chance  against  a  =  j  .  (2) 

The  odds  in  favour  of  a  =  -7  •  (8) 

o 

The  odds  against  a  =  - .  (4) 

265.]  Now  the  case  to  which  I  propose  first  to  apply  these 
principles  is  that  in  which  the  number  of  possible  events,  as  also 
that  of  the  favourable  events,  is  infinite ;  in  which  however  the 
numbers  of,  or  the  areas  or  the  extents  which  include  these  several 
classes  of,  events  are  not  equal;  so  that  these  are  to  be  calculated; 
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and  they  become  the  numerators  or  denominators  of  the  fractions 
which  express  the  chances  and  the  odds.  In  these  problems  the 
several  events  are  no  longer  discreet  cases^  as  distinct  units  or 
integers ;  of  which  the  sum  is  found  by  simple  addition ;  but  they 
are  elements  of  a  continuous  series^  and  their  sums  are  definite 
integrals  of  which  the  limits  are  assigned  by  the  conditions  of  the 
question.  From  the  preceding  principles  we  have  the  following 
definitions ; 
The  chance  in  favour  of  an  event 

_  The  extent  of  favourable  cases ,  ^- v 
""  The  extent  of  all  possible  cases ' 
The  chance  against  an  event 

_  The  extent  of  unfisivourable  cases  ^ 
""  The  extent  of  all  possible  cases  ' 
and  similar  definitions  are  of  course  true  of  the  odds  for  and 
against  an  event.  Although  the  direct  solution  of  problems  of  this 
kind  requires  the  integral  calculus  for  the  determination  of  these 
several  extents^  yet  in  many  cases  these  can  be  compared  without 
that  process,  and  I  propose  first  to  give  some  examples  of  this 
kind. 

Ex.  1.  A  needle  is  thrown  on  a  plane  horizontal  table.  What 
is  the  chance  that  the  line  of  it  is  within  15°  of  the  meridian  ? 

In  this  example  the  whole  extent  of  possible  cases  is  360*" ;  and 
as  the  needle  may  lie  within  15°  of  the  meridian  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west,  and  either  towards  the  north  or  the  south,  the  extent  of 

favourable  cases  =  60°.     Hence 

60        1 
The  chance  in  favour  of  the  event  =  ^^tt  =  ^ . 

ooU       o 

Ex.  2.  A  plane  surface  of  indefinite  area  is  divided  into  equal 
squares,  and  a  thin  circular  coin  falls  flat  on  the  surface.  What 
is  the  probability  that  it  does  not  fall  across  one  of  the  dividing 
lines  of  the  surface  ? 

Let  a  =  the  side  of  each  square,  and  r  =  the  radius  of  the  coin. 
As  all  the  squares  are  equal,  it  is  evident  that  the  estimation  of 
the  chance  for  any  one  square  is  sufficient  for  that  of  all.  Draw 
lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  given  square,  and  within  it,  at  a 
distance  =  r  from  each  side;  then  a  new  square  is  described 
within  the  original  one,  each  side  of  which  =  a— 2r,  and  of  which 
consequently  the  area  =  (a— 2r)^.  Now  if  the  centre  of  the  coin 
falls  within  this  area,  the  coin  does  not  intei'sect  a  dividing  line  of 
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the  area,  and  consequently  the  area  of  favourable  cases  =  (a — 2r)*. 
But  as  the  centre  of  the  coin  may  fall  anywhere  within  the  square^ 

the  area  of  all  possible  cases  =  a*.     Hence 

(a    Zv)^ 
The  chance  of  the  coin  falling  clear  of  a  dividing  line = j —  • 

The  chances  may  be  similarly  determined  if  the  plane  surface 
is  divided  into  equilateral  triangles  or  into  regular  hexagons. 

Ex.  3.  A  circular  coin  falls  flat  on  a  circular  plate ;  determine 
the  chance  that  (I)  the  coin  does  not  meet  the  edge  of  the  plate; 

(2)  the  coin  meets  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  does  not  fall  over ; 

(3)  the  coin  meets  the  edge  and  falls  over. 

Let  R  =  the  radius  of  the  plate,  r  =  the  radius  of  the  coin ; 
then  it  is  evident  that  we  may  estimate  only  those  areas  on  which 
the  centre  of  the  coin  may  Ml.  Now  in  each  of  the  cases  the 
area  of  possible  events  =  tt  (e  +  r)* ;  and  the  areas  of  the  favour- 
able events  are  respectively  ^  (a — r)',  ir  r  (2  r — r ),  tt  r  (2  r + r) ;  so 
that  if  c^,  C2,  C3  are  the  chances, 

_  (R  —  r)g  _  2Rr-r^  _  2Rr-hr» 

^'  "■  (FTT)*'         ^^  ~    (R-|-r)»  '        ^*  ■"   (R-|-r)«  • 
As  these  three  cases  exhaust  all  the  possible  events,  Cj  -h  Cj-f-  0,=  1. 

Ex.  4.  A  heavy  spherical  ball  falls  through  a  grating,  the  bars 
of  which  are  infinitesimally  thin,  and  are  equidistant.  What  is 
the  chance  that  it  falls  clear  of  a  bar  ? 

Let  2a  =  the  distance  of  the  bars  from  each  other,  and  let  r 

a  —  T 

=  the  radius  of  the  ball :  then  the  chance  = 

a 

Ex.  5.  Four  points  are  taken  at  random  in  a  plane  of  indefinite 
area.  What  is  the  chance  that  some  one  of  the  four  points  is 
included  within  the  triangle  of  which  the  other  three  points 
are  the  vertices  ? 

With  these  four  points  four  triangles  may  be  formed,  let  a,  b,  c 
be  the  three  points  which  form  the  largest  triangle,  and  let  p  be 
the  fourth  point.  Through  a,  b,  c  respectively  draw  the  lines 
b'c',  c'a',  a'b'  parallel  to  bc,  ca,  ab  respectively;  thus  forming 
a  new  triangle  a'b'c',  the  area  of  which  is  four  times  that  of  abc, 
and  so  that  a'bc  =  b'ca  =  c'ab  =  abc.  Now  p  must  faSl  within 
the  area  a'b'c';  for  if  it  fell  without  it,  the  triangle  abc  would  not 
be  the  greatest  which  could  be  made  out  of  the  original  four 
points.     Consequently  a'b'c'  is  the  area  of  all  possible  events ; 
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that  is,  of  events  consistent  with  the  asumption  that  abc  is  the 
largest  triangle ;  and  abc  is  the  area  of  all  the  favourable  events ; 

and  hence 

r^  .     1    ,  the  area  of  ABC 

The  required  chance  =  71: ^   ,  ^  / 

^  the  area  of  a  b  c 

1 

=  5" 

The  solution  of  this   problem  is   due  to  Professor  Cayley  of 
Cambridge. 

Similarly,  if  five  points  are  taken  at  random  in  space,  the  cbance 
that  the  fifth  point  may  be  included  within  the  tetrahedron  of 

which  the  other  four  points  are  the  vertices  =  ^  • 

266.]  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  integral  cal- 
culus is  directly  required. 

Ex.  1.  A  large  plane  area  is  ruled  with  equidistant  straight 
lines ;  a  thin  straight  needle,  the  length  of  which  is  less  than  the 
distance  between  two  consecutive  lines,  falls  on  the  plane ;  what 
is  the  probability  that  it  falls  clear  of  a  dividing  line  ? 

In  this  problem  we  may  evidently  confine  our  attention  to  the 
space  contained  between  two  consecutive  lines,  and  to  the  middle 
point  of  the  needle  with  reference  to  that  space. 

Let  2a  =  the  distance  between  two  consecutive  lines;  and  let 
2  c  be  the  length  of  the  needle.  Let  the  distance  between  two 
consecutive  lines  be  bisected  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  each  of 
the  lines,  and  let  x  =  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  middle 
point  of  the  needle  in  any  position  from  this  line ;  also  let  (f>  be 
the  angle  at  which  the  needle  is  inclined  to  the  line  perpendicular 
to  the  dividing  lines.  Now  it  is  evident  that  a?  admits  of  all 
values  from  —a  to  a,  and  that  0  admits  of  all  values  from  —  tt  to 
TT ;  and  that  the  needle  does  not  intersect  a  dividing  line  so  long 
as  a? -he  cos  <f>  is  less  than  a,  or  — ^r— ccos^  is  greater  than  —a. 
Let  dx  be  an  infinitesimal-increment  of  ^,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  coincident  with  the  centre  of  the  needle,  and  let  dy  be  an 
infinitesimal  increment  of  <^,  and  we  vrill  suppose  d<l>  to  be  coin- 
cident with  the  needle.     Then 

The  extent  of  all  possible  cases  =  /      I     d<l>dx 

»  — a  -  —  ir 

=  47ra. 
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Let  a— c  cos^  =  x;  then  Q      \^  ^^^  v 

The  extent  of  favourable  cases  =z2  I      I    dxd(P  * 


= 'fj'- 


c  cos  (f))  d<f> 


=  4(7ra— 2c). 

Hence  the  chance  that  the  needle  is  clear  of  a  dividing  line 

2c 
=  1 ;  and  the  probability  that  it  falls  across  a  dividing 

,.  2c 

une  = 

ma 

If  in  the  calculation  of  the  favourable  extent,  the  ^-integration 

had  preceded  the  ^^-integration,  then,  if  ♦  =  cos~^ 
The  extent  of  the  favourable  cases 


y 

C 


=  8  /       ld<t>dx+S  r    I   d(l>dx 


=  47ra— 8c; 

which  is  the  same  result  as  before. 

The  result  of  this  problem  suggests  a  curious  way  of  finding 

the  value  of  it.     Let  a  needle  of  given  length  be  thrown  on  a 

table  ruled  as  in  the  question;   and  in  m  +  n  trials  let  m  ==  the 

number  of  times  in  which  the  needle  falls  clear  of  a  dividing 

r        i.1       ^c  n  ...  (m+n)2c 

Ime  :  then  —  =  :  so  that  tt  =  ^^ —  . 

Tta       m  +  n  na 

Ex.  2.  In  the  adjacent  sides  oa,  ob  of  a  rectangle,  two  points 
p  and  q  are  taken  at  random ;  what  is  the  probability  that  the 
rectangle  contained  by  op  and  OQ  is  not  greater  than  the  nth 
part  of  that  contained  by  OA  and  ob  ? 

Let  OA  =  a,  OB  =  A;   op  =  a?,  OQ  =  y;   then 

The  extent  of  all  possible  cases  =  /    \  dydx 

=  ab. 
In  calculating  the  favourable  cases,  the  limits  of  a?  and  y  are 

given  by  the  inequality xy>0',  so  that  for  all  values  of  x 

a  ^ 

between  -  and  0,  y  ranges  from  A  to  0;  but  for  any  value  of 

X  intermediate  to  a  and  -,  y  ranges  from  — to  0;   consequently 

n  nx 
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a  ab 


the  extent  of  favourable  cases  =/     I  dydw  -^  I    I  ^*dy  dx 

n 

ab      ab. 
=  —  -h  — logn. 
n        n 

.*.     The  required  chance  =  —  • 

The  following  is  another  solution  of  this  problem ; 
Let  OA  and  ob  be  taken  as  rectang^ular  axes  of  x  and  y  re- 
spectively, and  let  the  rectang^ar  hyperbola,  whose  equation  is 

nh 

«y  =  —  ,  be  drawn :  and  let  it  intersect  the  sides  of  the  rect- 
n 

angle  opposite  to  o  a  and  ob  in  c  and  d  respectively ;  let  R  be  the 

point  {x,  y) ;  and  firom  R  draw  op  and  OQ  perpendicular  to  oa  and 

OB  respectively ;  then  the  conditions  of  the  problem  are  fulfilled 

if  R  £alls  within  the  area  oadcb. 

Now  the  probability  that  p  falls  between  x  and  x-^dx  =  —  ; 

and  that  Q  falls  between  y  and  y  +  dy  =  -~ ;   consequently  the 

dvdx 
probability  of  the  concurrence  of  these  two  events  =     ■  .    ;   and 

this  is  the  probability  that  R  falls  within  the  area  dy  dx.    Hence, 

a 
since  BC  =  -, 
•  n 

a  ab 

The  required  probability  =  -r]/    j  dydx-^l    /     dydx^ 

n 

1  -I-  log  n 
n 

Ex.  3.  A  stick  is  broken  into  three  parts ;  what  is  the  chance 
that  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  every  two  is  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  third;  that  is,  that  the  three  parts  will  form  a 
triangle  ? 

Let  the  length  of  the  rod  =  2a;  and  let  x  =  the  length  of 
the  first  part,  and  y  =  the  length  of  the  second  part.     Then 

r2a  r2a—x 

The  extent  of  all  possible  cases  =  /     /         dydx 

=  2a\ 

In  calculating  the  favourable  cases  x  may  range  from  a  to  0 ; 
and  since  x-^y>a,y  may  range  from  a  to  a—x ;  so  that 
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the  extent  of  favoiirable  eaaes  =  /    /     dydx 


0  -  a— X 
2 


a 

.  • .     The  required  chance  =  -  . 

Ex.  4.     Two  arrows  are  fixed  in  a  circular  target.    What  is 
the  probability  that  the  distance  between  them  is  greater  tlian 
the  radius  of  the  target  ? 
^        Let  the  radius  of  the  target  =  a;   and  let  2r  =  the  distance 
V       of  one  of  the  arrows  from  the  centre  of  the  target;    so  that 
\T  4rdrdO  is  the  area-element  of  the  target  which  we  may  sup- 

pose to  be  occupied  by  this  arrow.     Now  the  area  of  that  part  of 
the  target,  all  of  whose  points  are  at  a  distance  from  this  arrow 

not  less  than  the  radius  of  the  target,  =  2r(a*— r2)*-f-2a*sin"^  -. 

Consequently  the  extent  of  the  favourable  cases 


=  8  fy      |r(a2-r2)*  +  a2sin-i-jrfl»dr 
=  167r/''|r(a2-r2)*  +  a^Bin-^-|rrfr 


t 


.r- 


Ot" 


4 


The  extent  of  all  possible  cases  =  /    /     ^va^rdOdr 


^^^n 


=  ir^a*. 


31 

The  required  chance  =  -- — 
^  47r 


Ex.  5.  Two  arrows  are  fixed  in  a  circular  target.  What  is 
the  probability  that  they  and  the  centre  of  the  target  are  at  the 
angles  of  an  acute-angled  triangle  ? 

Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  target ;  and  let  p,  the  place  of  one 
of  the  arrows,  be  at  the  point  (r,  6),  Let  o  be  the  centre  of  the 
target;  join  op,  and  on  op  as  a  diameter  describe  a  circle;  at 
o  and  p  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  op  ;    then  the  area  of  the  "  .^ 

part  of  the  target  included  between  these  two  lines 

=  rfa*— r^)* -fa*  sin"^-;  ^ 

a 

and  if  q,  the  place  of  the  other  arrow,  is  in  any  point  of  this 
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area,  except  within  the  small  circle,  the  triangle  opq  is  acate- 
angled.     Hence  /  ^ 

The  extent  of  favourable  cases  .^,      ^  {      i  t.  .  .- 


=rT!'-(-'-">*+-'""-'i-^^* 


de 


The  extent  of  all  the  cases  =s  I     I  ira*rdrd$ 

Jo    •'0 

1 


•    • 


The  chance  required  =  7 


As  this  result  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  target^  it  is 
true  when  that  radius  is  infinite^  in  which  case  the  centre  is  an 
indeterminate  point;  and  hereby  we  have  the  conclusion  that  in 
infinite  circular  space,  if  three  points  are  taken  at  random,  one  of 
them  being  the  centre  of  the  space,  the  probability  that  they  are 

the  angles  of  an  acute-angled  triangle  is  -j  • 

267.]  The  integral  calculus  is  also  required  for  the  complete 
discussion  of  the  laws  of  combination  of  events,  when  the  number 
of  events  is  infmito;  and  this  inquiry  is  most  important  in  the 
indirect  application  of  the  theory  of  probabilities  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  probabilities  of  the  causes  to  which  certain  observed 
events  are  duoj  l>eoauso  in  most  physical  investigations,  the 
number  of  events  or  of,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  ob- 
servations may  be  infinite,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
ohttraoti*r  which  this  circumstance}  brings  into  the  result.  Here 
however  I  must  first  have  recourse  to  some  elementary  con- 
siderations of  iHun}H>und  events. 

lit*t  there  1h>  a  system  of  possible  events  of  only  two  classes ; 
one  of  which  pnxluces  a,  and  the  other  produces  b;  and  let  a 
and  b  Ih>  the  numbers  of  events  of  these  two  classes  respectively ; 
and  let  us  suppose  all  to  be  equally  probable,  and  assume  the 

niHX^sssitv  that  either  a  or  b  must  occur.     Thus j , 7  are 

the  probabilities  in  favour  of  a  and  b  respectively.     Let 
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80  that  p  and  q  are  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  a  and  b  re- 
spectively.    Also,  it  is  evident  that 

p  +  q  =  ^^  =  1,  (8) 

so  that  q  =  1— p;  and  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  =1,  which 
represents  certainty. 

Now  let  us  suppose  m  trials,  or  observations,  to  be  made  on 
this  system  of  possible  events ;  then  the  probability  that 
A  will  occur  m  times,      -----=  p^^ 

A  -    -    -    -  (m  — 1)  times,  and  b  once   =  mp^^^q, 

A  -    -    -    -  (m— 2)  times,  and  b  twice  =  — =-^ — p^^^q^, 

A  -    -    -    -  once,  and  b  (m— 1)  times  =  mpq^'^, 

b  will  occur  m  times  =  q^ ; 

these  are  all  the  possible  combinations  of  the  events,  and  are 
evidently  the  successive  terms  of  the  development  of  a  binomial ; 
consequently  the  sum  of  all  the  probabilities  =  (p  +  q)^  =  1. 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  the  several  terms  of  {p  +  q)^  in  its 
expanded  form  each  expresses  the  probability  of  an  event  com- 
pounded of  A  repeated  as  many  times  as  is  the  index  o(p,  and  of 
B  repeated  as  many  times  as  is  the  index  of  q.  Also  that  the 
sum  of  the  first  n-f  1  terms  gives  the  probability  that  in  m  trials 
A  will  occur  not  less  than  m-'n  times;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  that  B  will  occur  not  more  than  n  times. 

Since  the  number  of  terms  of  (p  +  q)^  is  i»+  1,  the  number  of 
terms  increases  as  m  increases;  but  as  (p  +  y)**  =  1,  the  sum  of 
the  terms  is  always  the  same,  and  consequently  each  term  de- 
creases as  m  increases.  Thus  the  probability  of  a  particular 
combination  becomes  less  and  less,  although  the  sum  of  all  the 
probabilities  is  the  same. 

These  results  admit  of  the  following  graphic  representation. 
Take  a  straight  line  oa  of  definite  length,  in  the  axis  of  a?,  say ; 
and  divide  it  into  m  equal  parts;  at  each  of  the  m+1  points  of 
partition  draw  ordinates  in  order,  severally  proportional  to  the 
several  successive  terms  of  the  development  o{  (p-^q)^,  and  join 
their  extremities;  we  shall  hereby  have  a  broken  line,  which 
will  ultimately  become  a  curve  under  certain  conditions,  when 
m  =  oo,  the  ordinates  of  which  represent  the  probabilities  of 
certain  compound  events  which  are  assigned  by  the  abscissse. 
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Thus^  if  MP  is  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  the  nth  point  of  par- 
tition of  o  A,  MP  is  proportional  to  the  nth  term  of  the  developed 
binomial^  and  expresses  the  probability  that  the  event  will  be 
compounded  of  a  repeated  m— n-f  1  times^  and  of  b  repeated 
n— 1  times;  that  is^  MP  corresponds  to  the  probability  that  the 
number  of  repetition  of  the  events  a  is  to  the  number  of  repeti- 
tion of  the  events  b  in  the  ratio  of  am  to  mo.  This  curve  is 
called  the  curve  of  possibility ;  and  an  examination  of  the  several 
terms  of  the  binomial  will  at  once  shew  the  general  course  of  it. 
Let  the  origin  be  at  the  foot  of  the  ordinate  which  corresponds 
to  the  first  term ;  then^  as  the  values  of  the  terms  of  the  binomial 
continually  increase  up  to  a  maximum^  so  will  the  ordinates  of 
this  curve  increase^  and  ultimately  attain  to  a  maximum ;  and 
afterwards  they  will  decrease  as  the  terms  of  the  binomial  series 
decrease^  until  the  curve  comes  to  a  point  whose  abscissa  is  oa, 
which  is  nearest  to  the  o^-axis  because  it  corresponds  to  the  last 
term  of  the  series.  K  p  =  q,  the  curve  will  be  symmetrical  oa 
the  two  sides  of  its  greatest  ordinate ;  but  such  will  not  be  the 
case  ifp  and  q  are  not  equal. 

268.]]  Now  a  most  important  application  of  the  preceding 
theory  is  that  to  the  combination  of  errors  of  observation.  All 
observations  of  physical  facts^  whether  made  by  instruments  or 
otherwise,  are  subject  to  certain  elementary  errors,  of  which  the 
number  is  indeterminate,  and  the  causes  are  unknown;  all  are 
supposed  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  and  to  be  of  the  same 
absolute  magnitude,  but  to  be  either  positive  or  negative.  The 
true  error  in  each  particular  case  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  these 
elementary  errors,  and  the  probable  true  error  is  the  object  of  our 
inquiry. 

In  applying  to  this  case  the  theory  of  the  preceding  article,  I 
shall  take  the  existence  of  a  positive  elementary  error  to  be  the 
event  a,  and  that  of  a  negative  elementary  error  to  be  the  event 
B;  so  that  the  number  of  cases  which  produce  a  and  b  re- 
spectively is  the  same ;   consequently  a  =  i,  j»  =  5  =  -.     Let 

each  elementary  error  be  denoted  by  a  a?;   and  let  2m  =  the 

number  of  them,  each  of  which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

/I      Ix*'*     . 
Then  the  several  terms  of  I «  +  9 )      &^ve  the  probabilities  of  the 

combinations  of  the  repetitions  of  the  positive  elementary  errors 
with  those  of  the  negative  elementary  errors :  as  the  two  terms 
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of  the  binomial  are  equal,  the  middle  term  of  the  development, 
which  is  the  (m-f-  l)th  term,  is  the  largest,  and  terms  equidistant 
from  it  are  equal.  Thus  the  combination  of  an  equal  number  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  elementary  errors  is  the  most  probable,  and  the 
probability  of  the  combination  of  2  m— n  positive  with  n  negative 
errors  is  equal  to  that  of  the  combination  of  n  positive  errors 
with  2  m— n  negative  errors.  Hence  the  most  probable  event  is 
that  in  which  there  is  a  compensation  of  errors,  and  consequently 
no  resultant  error;  and  the  cases  that  are  most  likely  to  occur 
after  this  are  those  in  which  the  errors,  whether  positive  or 
negative,  are  small. 

Now  in  this  case  the  curve  of  possibility  is  symmetrical  re- 
latively to  its  greatest  ordinate ;  and  this  corresponds  to  the 
middle  term  of  the  series.  Let  the  point  where  this  greatest 
ordinate  intersects  the  axis  of  a?  be  the  origin;  and  along  the 
a^-axis  in  both  directions  take  a  series  of  lengths,  each  of  which 
=  AX,  and  thus  corresponds  to  an  elementary  error;  and  at  each 
of  the  points  on  the  o^-axis  thus  determined,  di*aw  ordinates  pro- 
portional to  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  expanded  binomial. 
Let  t/o)  yi,  y^i   ■■  ^®  ^^^  ordinates  thus  drawn ;  then 

^«  =  ^        1.2.3...  (m-l)m  '  ^^ 

y^  -  ^  1.2.3...  (m-1)        '  ^^"^ 


(13) 


^*  =  ^       1.2.3...  (m-*) '  ^^^^ 

y'^^-"^  1.2.3.  .(m-*-l)       '  ^     ^ 

Let  us  suppose  the  number  of  causes  which  produce  these 
elementary  errors,  and  consequently  the  number  of  errors,  to  be 
infinite,  so  that  m  =  oo  ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  error  due  to 
each  one  to  be  infinitesimal,  so  that  a  a?  becomes  dx;  then  the 
curve  of  possibility  becomes  a  continous  curve ;  and  if  we  take 
^*  to  be  a  general  value  of  the  ordinate,  to  be  y,  say,  y^k+j =y  +  rfy ; 
also  kdx  =.  X',  so  that  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator of  the  second  member  of  (13)  by  dx,  (13)  becomes 

PRICE,  VOL.  II,  3  c 
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y-\-dy  mdx—x 

y      "  m dx -\- X '\' dx' 

dy  'Zx  +  dx 

y   "  "  mdx-\  x-\-dx 

2xdx-\-da^ 


(14^) 
mdx^'\-xdx'\'da^ 

Now  with  reference  to  the  terms  in  the  numerator  and  de- 
nominator of  this  last  fraction,  which  must  be  omitted,  it  will  be 
observed  that  mdx  represents  the  whole  length  of  the  a?-axis, 
inasmuch  as  an  infinite  number  of  causes  allows  it  to  be  extended 
to  any  distance;  it  is  indeed  that  distance  beyond  which  no 
error  can  be  supposed  to  reach;  and  this  distance  is  evidently 
infinite,  inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
errors ;  consequently  m  dx  will  be  in  the  general  case  infinitely 

greater  than  x ;  and  thus  if  m  daP"  =  -^ ,  (14)  becomes 

^  =  -2h^xdr;  (15) 

y 

.-.     log-^  =  -A»^j  (16) 

Vo 

since  y  =  yo,aa  given  in  (9),  when  j?  =  0 ;  hence  tlie  equation 
of  the  curve  of  possibility  in  this  case  is 

y  =  y„  <?-*"•;  (17) 

and  this  equation  gives  the  relation  between  the  possibility  of  an 
error  and  the  magnitude  of  that  error ;  that  is,  if  the  abscissa 
represents  an  error,  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  ordinate  to  the 
greatest  ordinate  represents  the  possibility  of  that  error. 

The  curve  whose  equation  is  (17),  cuts  the  axis  of  y  at  a  dis- 
tance yQ  from  the  origin,  and  the  tangent  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  ^q  is  the  maximum  ordi- 
nate. The  axis  of  x  is  an  asymptote ;  the  curve  always  lying  on 
the  positive  side  of  it ;  and  there  are  points  of  inflexion  when 

X  =z  ±^,   The  curve  is  also  evidently  symmetrical  relatively  to 

the  y-axis. 

Since  the  ordinates  to  this  curve  are  proportional  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  errors  which  correspond  to  the  several  abscissae,  a 
variation  of  y^  will  change  all  the  ordinates  in  the  same  ratio,  and 
consequently  will  produce  no  alteration  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
ordinates.    Any  variation  of  h  however  will  produce  an  important 
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cliange  in  the  curve,  for  the  greater  h  is,  the  more  rapidly  does 
the  curve  approach  its  asymptote,  and  the  less  do  the  ordinates 
become  for  a  given  abscissa,  and  consequently  the  less  is  the 
possibility,  or  the  probability,  of  a  given  error.  Thus  A  is  a  measure 
of  the  precision  of  the  observations.* 

2G9.]  If  the  curve  of  possibility  is  also  the  curve  of  probability, 
then  the  sum  of  all  the  probabilities  =  1 :  and  as  the  probabilities 
are  measured  by  the  several  ordinates,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sum 
of  all  these  ordinates,  that  is,  the  area  contained  between  the  curve 
and  the  j?-axis,  should  be  equal  to  unity.     Hence 


yoC-*'^dir 


-  IT' 

77*  71* 

so  that  this  last  equation  is  that  of  the  curve  of  probability. 

270.]  We  can  also  hereby  determine  the  probability  of  a  given 
error  of  observation,  say  x\  for  if /?  =  the  probability  required,  it 
is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  its  particular  possibility  to  the  sum  of  all 
the  possibilities.     Hence 

p  =  «»»_» 

*  /»ao 

.'—00 

=  A.  e-^'*'  £fcF,  by  (342),  Art.  138 ;  -  (19) 

7r» 

=  ydx'y 

if  y  is  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  of  probability  given  in  (18) ;  so 

that  the  probability  of  an  error  x  is  equal  to  the  area-element 

y  dx  of  the  curve  of  probability. 

Hence,  if  p  is  the  probability  of  an  error  which  is  not  greater 

than  X,  h    r^ 

P  =  ^  /   ^-A'^'cir.  (20) 

If  we  compare  two  observations  of  diflferent  precisions,  so  that  the 

***  On  the  subject  of  the  measure  of  precision  (measura  prsecisionis),  as  also 
on  other  properties  of  the  preceding  function,  see  Gauss,  "  Motus  Corporum 
Caelestiuni,"  art.  178. 

3  C  Z 
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possibility  of  error  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  that  is,  so  that  — 

Vo 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  then  h^  x^  =  V^  x^ ;  and  consequently 

x'  "   h' 
that  is,  the  errors  vary  inversely  as  the  precisions. 

371.]  Other  very  important  problems  in  the  theory  of  pro- 
babilities are  the  determinations  of  the  probability  of  an  event, 
and  of  a  precedent  cause  of  that  event,  by  means  of  certain  events 
which  have  been  observed.  In  this  case  the  cause  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  action  are  supposed  to  be  unknown,  so  that  the 
problem  is  the  determination  of  its  probability,  from  a  given 
number  of  observed  events.  When  the  number  of  possible  causes 
or  of  hypotheses  is  finite,  we  have  the  following  theorem.  Let 
Aj ,  Ag, . . .  A^  be  the  probabilities  of  the  n  possible  causes,  of  which 
let  the  probabilities  as  shewn  by  observed  events  be  respectively 
Pi  9  P2>  -Pny  then,  as  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  the  several 
possible  causes  =  1, 

*i  =  *^  = =  ^  =  -i-;  (21) 

Pi  P2  Pn  2./? 

and  thus  the  probability  of  each  possible  cause  is  assigned  by 
means  of  the  observed  events ;  A  and  p  are  called  respectively  the 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori  probabilities  of  a  possible  cause. 

Now  when  this  theory  is  applied  to  the  probabilities  of  physical 
facts,  the  number  of  hypothetical  causes  which  may  be  assigned 
as  the  fore-nmners  of  these  facts  is  infinite,  and  the  probability 
of  each  cause  may  have  any  value  between  the  limits  0  and  1 ; 
thus,  in  this  case  the  denominator  of  (21)  is  the  sum  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  and  becomes  a  definite  integral,  and  the  integral 
calculus  is  required  for  the  investigation  of  its  properties. 

Suppose  then  we  have  two  contradictory  events  a  and  b,  of 
which  A  has  already  occurred  m  times,  and  b,  n  times ;  and  of* 
the  producing  causes  of  which  we  know  nothing  beyond  that 
which  these  facts  supply ;  then,  '\fx=z  the  probability  of  a,  1  —  .r 
=  the  probability  of  b  ;  and  x  may  have  all  values  ranging  from 
0  to  1 .  Tlien  the  a  posteriori  probability  of  an  event  compounded 
of  A  repeated  7n  times  and  of  b  repeated  n  times  is  represented  by 
an  expression  of  the  form  kx^  (1  —  .r)*' :  and  the  i)robabilities  of  all 
the  possible  producing  causes  will  be  given  by  this  formula  when  ,v 
varies  from  0  to  1  ;  so  that  as  wc  have  hereby  a  continuous  varia- 
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tion,  the  probability,  infinitesimal  indeed,  of  the  action  of  the 
cause  which  produces  the  event  a,  and  of  which  the  probability 

IS  ^,       =   ri  (22) 


'0 

B(m-hl,  n+1) 
r(m-f  »+2)* 


,  by  reason  of  (267),  Art.  126 ; 


r(m-fl)r(«  +  l)      ^      ^ 

If  n  =  0,  so  that  all  the  past  events  are  a,  then  the  proba- 
bility of  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  to  the  event  a  the  particular 

probability  x 

r(m-f2) 


r(m-fl) 


x'^dx  =  (m  +  l)i;'*rfj7.  (24) 


J 

•/ft 


272.]  Hence  we  can  easily  deduce  the  probability  of  the  future 
event  a.  As  (22)  gives  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  which 
assigns  to  a  the  particular  probability  x,  the  probability  of  the 
occurrence  of  that  event 

a?'*(l— ^)*dip 

'0 

and  the  sum  of  all  these  probabilities,  as  x  varies  from  0  to  1, 
will  give  the  whole  probability  of  the  event  a.     Hence 

a?«»+i(l-ar)''dt 
0 
the  probability  of  a  =  —^————1  (25) 

/  .r'"(l— a7)*ete 
Jo 

B(m-\-2,  n-f  1) 

B(7W-f  1,  n-fl) 

r(m-h2)r(n-f  1)      r(m  +  n  +  2) 


/■ 

Jo 


r(w  +  n-f  3)      r(m+l)r(n+l) 
m-f  1 


(26) 
m-fw-f2 

Similarly  the  probability  of  b  = ^.  (27) 

The  sum  of  these  probabilities  =  1,  as  the  result  ought  to  be, 
since  the  events  are  contradictory. 

If  the  event  a  has  occurred  m  times  consecutively,  and  B  has 
not  occun-ed  at  all,  n  =  0 ;  so  that 
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the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  a  = ;  j 

"^t       ^        (28) 
the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  b  =  ^ . 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  Sun  has  already  risen  m  times,  and  it 
has  not  been  observed  not  to  rise, 

the  probability  of  the  Sun's  rising  again  = : 

which  =  1,  that  is,  certainty,  when  m  =  00  . 

273.]  When  of  two  contradictory  events  a  and  b,  a,  of  which 
the  probability  =  ^,  has  already  occurred  m  times,  and  b,  n  times, 
the  probability  that  in  the  next  (p-hq)  times  a  will  occur  p  times 
and  B  q  times  may  thus  be  found. 

By  reason  of  Art.  367  the  probability  of  the  required  compound 

event  ^  (£±?)i£+^d)_:j£±l)  ^.  (1  _^), ,     • 

and  multiplying  this  by  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  which 
is  given  in  (22) ;  and  taking  the  sum  of  all  the  products  thus 
formed  for  the  limits  0  and  1  of  x,  the  required  probability 

y)(it?  +  y-l)-.  (/?+!) -^0 


(P_± 

1.2.3.  ...q 


/    ^'"(1— a?)**rfa? 

_     r(>  +  g-f  l)r(m-f-/?  +  l)r(n-f-g-H)r(w-fn-f2)         ^^ 
r(/?-f  l)r(y-f  l)r(m  +  l)r(n-fl)r(m-h»+jo-f  ^  +  2)' 

If  fj  =  g  =  0,  then  the  probability  that  a  will  occur  p  times  in 
succession,  when  it  has  already  occurred  m  times, 

_  r(fn-f/?-4-l)r(m-f2)  _      w+1  .gQv 

"~  r(m4-l)r(m+jtf-|-2)  "~  m-^p+  1  * 

Thus,  if  a  coin  has  turned  up  heads  four  times  in  succession,  and 

no  tail  has  occurred,  the  probability  that  it  will  turn  up  heads  the 

5 
following  three  times  in  succession  =  - . 

I{p  =  m,  and  m  is  very  large,  the  probability  that  a  will  occur 
m  times  without  interruption,  when  it  has  already  occurred  m 

times  without  interruption,  =  - . 

We  may  also  hereby  determine  the  value  of  .r  whicli  gives  the 
most  probable  of  all  the  hypothetical  causes  which  can  produce  a. 
Thus  let  p  l^e  the  general  probability ;  then  by  (22), 
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^  =  71 .  (31) 

•  0 

Now  the  denominator  of  this  fraction  being  a  definite  u^tegrdl 

.  .rfp 
does  not  vary  with  x.     Consequently  if  -i-  =  0,  we  have, 

.-.     x  =  :  1—0?  = (32) 

w-f-n  m+n 

Thus,  the  most  probable  of  all  the  hypotheses  is  that  in  which 

the  probabilities  of  the  events  a  and  b  are  equal  to  the  ratios 

which  the  number  of  the  favourable  past  events  bear  to  the  whole 

number  of  past  events. 

274.]  From  the  preceding  equations  we  can  also  deduce  the 
following  problem,  which  is  of  considerable  interest.  If  in  a  certain 
number  of  observations  in  which  two  contradictory  events  a  and 
B  are  possible,  one,  say  a,  has  occurred  more  frequently  than  the 
other,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  some  cause 
of  this  result.  If  the  producing  causes  of  the  two  were  equal,  one 
should  in  the  long  run  occur  as  frequently  as  the  other ;  but  if 
this  equality  is  interrupted,  we  suspect  a  preponderance  of  cause 
in  favour  of  that  event  which  more  frequently  occurs ;  that  is, 
we  suspect  that  the  probability  in  favour  of  that  event  is  greater 

than  ^ ;  and  the  suspected  preponderance  increases  according  as 

the  number  of  events  of  that  particular  kind  increases.     In  this 
case  if  a  is  that  event  on  the  side  of  which  the  prepondenmce 

exists,  then  the  limits  of  x,  which  is  its  probability,  are  1  and  ^ : 

SO  that  if  p  is  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  which 

produces  a,  by  (31) 

"1 

v^j. .  (33) 

/  a;*"  (1  — a?)*  {£r 

If  n  =  0,  so  that  a  has  occurred  m  times  without  interruption, 
and  B  has  not  occurred  at  all, 

^=  T. =  ^^o7^;  (34) 


/: 


I 


1  2'"+' 

0 
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which  expresses  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  cause^  that 

is,  of  an  hypothesis  the  probability  of  which  is  g^reater  than  -, 

which  favours  the  repetition  of  a. 

Thus,  for  example,  all  the  eighty-eight  planets  which  constitute 
the  Solar  system  as  at  present  (Oct.  1, 1864)  known,  have  a  direct 
motion ;  that  is,  move  round  the  Sun  from  west  to  east.  And, 
as  the  motion  of  all  these  in  the  same  direction  is  the  repetition 
of  the  same  fact,  whereas  the  contrary  fact  might  exist,  it  shews 
the  high  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  cause  which  produces 
this  fact :  and  if  p  is  this  probability, 

_  y»-i 

which  fraction  nearly  =  1 ;  and  consequently  the  doctrine  of 
chances  shews  the  well-nigh  absolute  certainty  of  a  physical  cause 
of  this  fact. 

The  limits  of  my  work  preclude  me  from  giving  other  problems 
in  this  most  interesting  branch  of  the  higher  mathematics,  and  I 
can  only  refer  the  reader  to  treatises  where  the  subject  is  specially 
investigated. 


Section  2. — On  the  Determination  of  Mean  Values, 

275.]  When  n  diflferent  values  are  assigned  to  the  variable  of 
a  function,  so  that  the  function  thereby  receives  n  values,  the  nth 
part  of  the  sum  of  these  values  is  called  the  mean  or  average 
value  of  the  function,  or  in  more  precise  terms,  the  arithmetical 
mean  value  of  the  function.  This  is  the  definition  of  mean  value 
when  the  values  of  the  function  arise  from  discontinuous  values 
of  the  variable ;  but  an  analogous  definition  is  also  applicable 
when  the  variable  varies  continuously.  In  this  case  let  us  suppose 
/(a?)  to  be  a  function  of  ^  which  varies  continuously,  and  does  not 
become  infinite,  between  the  limits  x^  and  Xq  ;  and  let  us  suppose 
x^—Xq  to  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts  each  of  which  =  i ;  so 
that  a?,,— 07^  =  nt ;  then  the  mean  value  of  the  functions  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  points  of  partition 

_^/(^o)+/(^o4-f)-h/(a?o-h2i)-f...-h/K4-(n-l)i} 

n 

Let  the  numerator  and  denominator  be  multiplied  by  i;  and 
let  us  suppose  x  to  increase  continuously  from  Xq  to  x^ ;  then 
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The  mean  value  of /(;r)  =  {/<^o)-^/<^+*)  +  -+/<^..-^)}« 

m 


I 


fix)  dx 


-:ai 


L 


Xn       X^ 


fix)  dx 


7 


(36) 


dx 


and  this  is  the  definition  of  mean  or  average  value  in  its  application 
to  a  continuous  function.  The  numerator  and  denominator  will  be 
definite  multiple  integrals,  if  their  elements  are  multiple  differen- 
tials. The  following  examples  are  in  illustration  of  their  definitions. 

Ex.  1.  Find  the  mean  distance  of  all  points  within  a  circle  (1) 
from  the  centre ;  (2)  from  a  point  in  the  circumference,  the  radii 
vectores  to  the  points  being  regularly  distributed  in  each  case. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  condition  is,  that  the  finite  angle, 
through  which  the  radii  vectores  drawn  to  the  several  points  of 
the  circular  area  extend,  is  divided  into  equal  elements.  Let  a 
=  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  and  in  both  cases  let  the  point  p  from 
which  the  line  is  drawn  be  coincident  with  and  expressed  by  the 
area-element ;  so  that  r  dr  dO  denotes  that  point.  Then  as  r  is 
the  distance  of  this  point  from  the  orig^,  r*  dr  dO  is  the  element 
of  the  definite  integral  which  is  the  num^*ator,  and  r  drdO  is  the 
element  of  the  definite  integral  which  is  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction  whereby  the  mean  value  is  determined. 


In  case  (1),         the  numerator 


f^drde=i 


the  denominator 


Jo    Jq 


the  required  mean  value  =  —  . 


2a 


In  case  (2),         if  r  =  2a  cos  0, 


The  numerator 


?•*  dr  dB 


(cos^)»d^  =  -—-; 
f  ^ 

the  denominator  =  /      I  rdr  dO  ^  ita* ; 
.*.     the  required  mean  value  = 


PRICE^  VOL.  II. 


9ir 
3D 
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Ex.  2.     The  mean  distances  of  all  points  within  a  sphere  from 
its  centre  =  -;r  '        ^  /#  /  #  Jp  -s- i. 


Ex.  3.  Find  the  mean.Jviination  to  a  given  plane  of  a  ^stem 
of  planes^  whose  number  is  infinite^  regularly  distributed  in  space. 

Let  the  positions  of  these  planes  be  determined  by  means  of 
their  normals^  and  let  us  suppose  all  these  to  be  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  a  given  sphere :  then^  as  these  planes  are  regularly 
distributed  in  space,  the  number  of  normals  to  them  contained 
within  a  given  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  varies  as  that 
portion,  and  consequently  we  may  consider  the  surface-element 
of  the  sphere  to  express  the  point  of  section  of  the  normal  of  a 
particular  plane  with  it.  Now  if  a  =  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
and  {oLy  0,  (f>)  is  the  place  of  this  element  in  reference  to  the  system 
of  polar  coordinates  explained  in  Art.  165,  a^smOdOd^t  is  by 
(69),  Art.  243,  the  area-element  of  the  surface ;  so  that  if  the 
given  plane  is  the  plane  of  (a?,  y),  0  is  the  angle  at  which  the 
other  plane  is  inclined  to  it.     Consequently  in  this  problem 

The  numerator  of  (36)  =  a«  /     /  ^  sin  ^  dd  rf^ 

Jo     -^0 

=  27ra^; 

The  denominator  of  (36)  =  a^  /     /  sin  eded4> 

•=  27ra*. 

.,•.     the  mean  angle  =  1  =  57.29578''; 

that  is,  is  equal  to  the  angle,  the  subtending  arc  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  radius. 

In  the  eight  large  planets,  the  mean  value  of  the  inclination 
of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is 
2°  1 9^64";  and  in  case  of  seventy-nine  small  planets  the  mean 
inclination  of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  to  that  of  the  earth^s 
orbit  is  7°  41' 3".  Consequently  as  these  observed  results  are 
BO  far  below  the  mean  a  priori  determined  as  above,  we  are 
necessarily  led  to  infer  a  physical  connection  between  these  planets 
and  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  chances 
indicates  thus  far  a  physical  law  which  binds  these  several  bodies 
to  the  solar  system. 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  case  of  the  comets,  so  far  as  a  general 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  calculated  elements  of  190,  which 
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have  been  observed  between  the  years  1556  and  1861  * ;  the  mean 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  about  50°,  which  is  so 
near  to  the  a  priori  mean  as  calculated  above  that  no  connection 
can  be  hence  inferred  as  to  a  physical  law  of  relation.  Many 
more  comets  have  been  seen,  bnt  the  above  are  all  which  have 
been  observed  between  these  years,  and  whose  elements  have  been 
calculated.  Also  of  the  18  which  have  elliptic  orbits,  and  whose 
periodic  times  are  known,  at  least  approximately,  the  inclinations 
are  very  small,  so  that  hereby  is  shewn  a  very  strong  probability 
of  a  law  of  relation  between  them  and  the  solar  system.  And  if 
these  comets  are  excepted,  the  mean  inclination  of  the  others 
rises  considerably  above  50°. 

Ex.  4.  Find  the  mean  of  all  squares  inscribed  in  a  given 
square. 

Let  a  =  the  side  of  the  given  square,  and  let  x  =  the  distance 
from  one  of  its  angles  of  the  angle  of  the  inscribed  square ;  so 

that  the  side  of  the  inscribed  square  =  (2a?^— 2aa?4-  a*)*.    Hence 

The  numerator  of  (36)  =  /  (2^-2flw?+a«)cte 

2a3 
=  "3"' 

The  denominator  of  (36)  =  /  rfa?  =  fl. 

•  0 

.\    The  required  mean  value  =  -5-« 

Ex.  5.  Find  the  mean  of  all  the  focal  radii  vectores  of  an 
ellipse,  which  are  drawn  at  equal  angular  intervals. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be  r  =  = :; ;  then 

^  ^  1  — ecos^' 


The  numerator  of  (36)  =  /     ^ 


-C2)rf» 


ecoaO 


=  277a  (l-e»)*; 
The  denominator  of  (36)  =  /     rf^  =  27r ; 

*  Chambers'  Hand-book  of  Astronomy.  Appendix  III.   Murray,  LiondoD, 
i86i. 

3Da 
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♦*,    The  required  mean  value  =  a(l— e*)*  =  b, 
that  is^  is  equal  to  half  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Ex.  6.  The  mean  length  of  all  parallels  of  latitude  on  a  sphere 
whose  radius  =  a,  drawn  at  equal  angular  intervals  from  the 
centre,  =  4  a. 

Ex.  7.  Another  interesting  problem  of  mean  value  is  that  of 
the  distribution  of  double  stars  in  the  celestial  vaults  and  it  is 
ako  important  on  account  of  the  inference  drawn  from  it  by 
W.  Struve  as  to  the  physical  connection  of  such  binary  systems. 

Let  n  =  the  number  of  stars  up  to  a  given  order,  say,  to  the 
eighth  order  inclusive ;  in  which  case  n  =  100,000,  more  or  less* 

n.  (n.  —  1  ^ 

So  that  the  greatest  number  of  pairs  of  these  = ^ — - ;  let 

r  =  the  number  (very  small)  g(  angular  seconds  of  separation  of 
the  two  members  of  a  double  star;  so  that  irr^  expresses  in 
seconds  the  area  of  the  circle  of  which  r  is  the  radius.  Let  x  = 
the  number  of  double  stars  which  the  space  wr*  occupies,  when 
these  pairs  are  regularly  distributed ;  then  as  the  surface  of  the 
whole  sphere  expressed  in  seconds  =  4  tt  (206265)^, 

__  ?i(n— l)r*  , 
*  ■"  8(206265)2' 

which  assigns  the  number  of  double  stars  which,  within  a  radius 
of  r",  the  celestial  vault  ought  to  exhibit. 

Now  Struve  has  found  311  double  stars  between  the  north 
pole  and  15°  of  south  declination,  the  angular  distance  between 
the  members  of  which  does  not  exceed  4" ;  whereas  if  such  stars 
were  regularly  distributed,  there  ought,  as  he  finds,  to  be  one  at 
most.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  infer  that  the  distribution  in 
pairs  is  not  fortuitous,  but  that  there  exists  a  true  physical  law 
connecting  the  two  members  of  such  a  binary  combination. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

REDUCTION   OF   MULTIPLE    INTEGRALS. 

Section  1. — Redtu:iion  of  Multiple  Integrals  by  simple 
application  of  the  Gamma-function. 

276.]  An  examination  of  the  processes  required  for  the  com* 
plete  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  two  preceding  chapters  and 
of  other  similar  questions  shews  that  they  depend  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  multiple  integrals ;  and  that  the  problems 
are  only  solved  when  these  integrals  are  evaluated.  Now  in 
many  cases  the  element-fiinctions  are  of  certain  special  forms^ 
the  general  forms  of  which  can  be  determined  by  means  of 
certain  other  integrals  which  have  already  been  evaluated ;  such 
as  the  Gamma-function  and  the  integral-logarithm.  In  other 
cases  the  order  of  the  multiple  integral  can  be  so  far  reduced, 
that  the  solution  depends  on  a  single  integration;  when  it  is 
said  to  be  reduced  to  a  quadrature.  There  are  other  processes  of 
simplification  which  are  frequently  of  great  importance.  All 
these  we  propose  to  investigate  in  the  present  chapter. 

277.]  The  limits  of  the  definite  integrals  which  ordinarily 
occur  are  either  constant^  or  are  determined  by  an  equation  which 
fixes  the  range  of  all  the  integration  processes ;  and  according  as 
the  limits  are  assigned  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  modes,  so 
will  the  method  for  the  reduction  of  the  integral  vary.  I  will 
first  take  the  case  in  which  all  the  limits  are  constant;  and 
explain  the  process,  devised  by  M.  Cauchy,  by  which  the  value 
of  a  given  multiple  integral  may  be  made  to  depend  on  that  of 
one  or  more  single  integrals. 

Let  the  integral,  which  I  will  denote  by  t,  be  a  multiple 
integral  of  the  nth  order,  and  of  the  form 

in  which  n  variables  a?,  y,  jzr, . . .  are  involved ;  where  m  is  a  posi- 
tive quantity ;  p  and  q  are  functions  of  the  variables  of  the  form 

^  =  Q<,-f  Q,+  Q,r4  Q.4-...,  (3) 
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where  Qo  is  a  constant ;  p,  and  q«  are  functions  of  x  only ;  Py  and 
Qy  are  functions  of  y  only ;  and  so  on ;  where  q  is  always  a 
positive  quantity^  and  may  have  an  impossible  part,  if  the  real 
part  is  always  positive ;  and  where  all  the  limits  of  integration 
are  constant. 

Now  according  to  an  artifice  due  to  M.  Cauchy,  which  has 
already  been  applied  in  Art.  131, 1  propose  to  replace  q"**  in  (1) 
by  a  definite  integral,  with  constant  limits,  in  terms  of  a  variable 
/  which  is  independent  of  the  former  variables.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  by  (250),  Art.  122, 


/ 


1        1    r* 

.-.     -ii  =  -f-  /    e-^H^'^dt)  (4) 

q-       r(m)Jo 

so  that 

Let  P  and  q  be  replaced  by  their  values  given  in  (2)  and  (3) ; 
and  separating  the  variables  as  the  limits  are  constant,  we  have 

I  =  — -  ^  e^^t'^-^dl . .  .Jv^e-^^dyjv^e'-^^dx.  (6) 

To  simplify  this,  let  us  make  the  following  substitutions  for  the 
definite  integi'als,  each  integral  being  taken  with  its  proper  limits ; 

I  v^c^^dx  =  ti,        /  v^e'^'^dy  =  r,         /  v^e-'^^dz  =  w,    (7) 

so  that  UfVyWy ,,,  are  functions  of  t ;  then 


\_  r 

"■  T(m)Jo 


r-ie"^^...wvudt;  (8) 


and  thus  the  multiple  integral  given  in  (1)  is  reduced  to  a  single 
integral. 

278.]  The  following  is  an  example  of  this  general  theorem ; 
in  which  however  I  take  only  three  variables,  as  the  process  is 
the  same  in  all  cases. 

Let  P  =  j?i»-iy«--iz'-ie-(«»+'^+«U  .^ 

where  jp,  q,  r,  a,  b,  c,  A:,  a,  )3,  y  are  positive  constants ;  and  let  us 
suppose  00  and  0  to  be  the  limits  of  integration  for  each  of  the 
variables;  then 
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^  —dzdydx  (10) 


= r/"  \ 

Jq     'Jq    -'0 


(*4-aa?-f/3y4-yj8rr 
Let  q  be  replaced  by  its  value  given  in  (9) ;  then  since 


(a<+a)x^   -- 


_      r(;>) 


/•oo 

Jo  (at  +  ay 


Jq 


substituting  these  values  in  (11)  we  have 

r(p)r(g)r(r)  r  r-'e-^'dt 

r(m)         Jo    (a/  +  a)'(^/+A)My/  +  c)'"        ^     ^ 

whereby  the  multiple  integral  given  in  (10)  is  reduced  to  the 
single  integral  in  (12). 

The  following  are  particular  cases  of  the  preceding  theorems. 

Let  a  =  i  =  c  =  0 ;  then 


Jo   Jq   Jq 


,1  r.  -dzdydx 

r  (p)  V  (q) 


0  r  (r)  r  r-p-^-r^^e-^^di 
)  Jo  a'^y 


T{m] 

_  r(/>)r(y)r(r)r(wi-p--g-r) . 

r(w)a''^«y''"*~-'-«-''       '      ^     ^ 
and  ifA:  =  a  =  )3  =  y  =  l, 

/    /    -:^— y — ^ dzdydx 

.„   Jo  Jo    (l+a?+y+j8r)~         ^ 

^  r  (p)  r(g)r(r)r(m-j>-^g-r)  ^ 

r(m)  •  V    ; 

From  (13)  a  more  general  theorem  may  be  deduced  by  replac- 
ing ax  by  (-)  ,  fiy  by  l^j  ,  yz  by  (-1 ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 

to  express  it  at  length. 

If  in  the  general  theorem  (12)  there  is  only  one  variable  x, 

r  x^-^  e"^*  dx  _  T_{p)   r  tr-^e'^^dt  .jg. 

Jo       (k+axy     "  T{m)Jo        {a-\-atY 

In  this  equation  let  A:  =  a  =  1 ;  and  in  the  right-hand  member 
let  /  be  replaced  by  x ;  then 
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Again^  in  (15)  let  a  =  0,  A:  =  a  =  1 ;  then 
Jq     (l  +  ^r       r(m)yo 


(17) 


_  r(£) r (m-p) . 
r(fiij 
a  result  which  has  already  been  found  in  Art.  125. 

279.]  Let  us  now  consider  these  cases  in  which  a  reduction  of 
a  multiple  integral  can  be  made  bj  means  of  the  Gramma-function, 
and  in  which  the  limits  of  integration  are  given  bj  an  equation 
of  condition. 

The  integral  which  I  shall  take  is  the  following  of  n  variablea. 

the  limits  of  integration  of  which  include  all  positive  values  of 
the  variables  satisfying  the  inequality 

a?  +  y+J?+ <a.  (19) 

Let  us  however  confine  ourselves  to  three  variables ;  for  we 
thereby  fix  our  thoughts^  and  do  not  restrict  the  nature  of  the 
process  of  reduction  which  is  the  same^  whatever  is  the  number 
of  variables.  In  this  case  the  equation  of  limits  gives  the  sur- 
face which  bounds  all  those  points  in  space  which  are  included  in 
the  integral;  and  in  this  special  case  that  surface  is  the  plane 
whose  equation  is  j?+y4--2r  =  a.     Hence 

1  =  /    /        /        a^'^y'^-^z'-^ia-X'^y^zy-^dzdydx.     (20) 

Now  by  (270),  Art.  126, 

0  r(m-fn) 

80  that  applying  this  theorem  to  the  successive  integrations  in 
(20),  we  have 

r(r  +  «)^  riq-^r-j-s) 

^  r  (q)  r  (r)  t  (s)  r(;>)r(y-fr-f^)  ^p+,^.,^,^i 
r(ff  +  r  +  «)      T{p  +  q  +  r-}-s) 

=  ^.(.^)1(?)1W  L(*)  «r+7-^r.,-, .  (22) 

T{p^q^r-^s)  ' 


J. 
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which  result  completely  determines  the  value  of  the  integral 
given  in  (20). 

1(8=1, 
/  Y""'/p-Tj«-l^r-l^^^     ^  =    ^(j?)iL(?llW  al'+«  +  '";         (23) 

^.'o      Jo         ^  ^  r(p-\-q^r+l)  "^     ^ 

all  positive  values   of  the  variables  being  included  which  lie 
within  the  plane  whose  equation  is  x+y  +  z  =  a. 

280.]  This  theorem  is  capable  of  extension^  and  in  its  extended 
form  supplies  the  solution  of  many  important  problems.  For  we 
can  by  a  similar  process  determine  the  value  of 

I  ^JJJa^P'l  y9-l  ^r-i  ^^  ^y  ^^  .  (24) 

when  the  limits  of  integration  include  all  positive  values  of  the 
variables  gfiven  by  the  inequality 

where  p,  q,  r,  a,  b,  c,  a,  fi,  y  are  all  positive  quantities. 


For  let 


.^  /r\> 


so  that  the  inequality  (25)^  which  assigns  the  limits^  becomes 

^+,+  <:=l;  (27) 

Also    Jx=z-i'~^d(,    dy=-if~^dr,,    dz  = -{;y~^d(;     (28) 

a  /3  y 

and  substituting  these  in  (24), 

a'bic"  n  n-t f^-t-^/-i  1-1  --1  ,.,    ,, 

i=— 5—  /    /        /  i'     rf    r     dCdrjdd 

so  that  by  (23),  ,p.     ,g.     ,^. 

,  =  fl^lfl  -ilili^illi .  (29) 

This  useful  theorem  was  first  given  by  Lejeune  Dirichlet*, 
having  been  deduced  by  him  from  a  general  process  which  will 
be  described  in  section  2  of  the  present  chapter ;  the  following 
are  examples  in  which  it  is  applied. 

Ex.  1.  Let  there  be  two  variables^  and  let  a  =  /3  =  2 ;  then 
the  equation  which  assigns  the  limits  isf-)   +(r)   =1;  ^^d 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Tome  VIII,  p.  159 ;  1839. 
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conaeqneiitly  the  range  inclades  all  values  of  the  variables  which 
correspond  to  points  within  the  first  quadrant  of  an  ellipse ;  and 

if  T  =  -  (o»-«*)«, 

-  1  yt-^dydx  =  ^  .  (30) 


Vp  =  9  =  1;  then,  since  r  (^j  =  »♦,  and  r(2)  =  1, 


^    rfycte  =  ^.  (81) 

And  as  the  left-hand  member  evidently  expresses  the  area  of  a 
quadrant  of  an  ellipse,  the  area  of  the  ellipse  =  tab. 

If;)  =  2,  g  =  1;  then,  since  rM  =  ^r(-)  =  -tt*; 


2/      2    V2^ 
'^xdydx^^.  (32) 


•/o  Ja 


Similarly,  \{p  =  1,^  =  2, 

f'rydydx  =  ^.  (38) 

Jq   Jo  v) 

Again,  let/>  =  3,  y  =  I ;  then,  since  r(3)  =  2  r(2)  =  2, 

r  r^dydx^"^;  (34) 

similarly,  if />  =  1,  j  =  3, 

f  ry^dydx='!^.  (35) 

Jo  Jo  lo 

Hence  by  addition 

fjf\a^+y^)dydx  =  ^(a^  +  i*);  (36) 

and  consequently  for  the  whole  ellipse, 

J'  p{^  +  y^)dydj:  =  ^(a*+b^).  (37) 

All  these  expressions  will  be  of  considerable  use  in  the  sequel. 

Ex.  2.   Let  three  variables  be  involved  in  the  integral  (29),  and 
let  a  =  ^  =  y  =  2,  so  that  the  equation  which  assigns  the  limits 

"  4  +  6  +  4=1;  (3«) 

a'       6*        r- 
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and  consequently  the  range  includes  all  values  of  the  variables 
which  correspond  to  points  within  the  first  octant  of  the  ellipsoid. 

Also  let  c(l 2  ^  ^)    =  z,  j(l  —  ^)   =  t;  then 

/   /        w'-^y^'^z'-^dzdydw^^-^ .(39) 

Let  p  =  q  =  r  =  I ;  then 

f'rf'dzdyd.  =  ^-^.  (40) 

As  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  expresses  the  volume 
of  the  octant  of  the  ellipsoid^  the  whole  volume  of  the  ellipsoid 

^  —irabc. 

If/}  =  2,  5^  =  r  =  1,  then 

f'n\dzdydx  =  ^p.  (41) 

.^'o  *'o  »'o  aO 

If  y;  =  3,  g  =  r  =  1,  then 
And  for  the  whole  ellipsoid 

Similar  equivalents  are  of  course  true  for  the  other  variables. 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  definite  integ^  (29)  contain  three  variables ; 
and  let  a  =  /3  =  y  =  4;  so  that  the  equation  which  assigns  the 
limits  of  integration  is 

then,  if  p  =1  q  =  r  =  1,  i  in  (29)  expresses  the  volume  of  the 
octant  of  the  surface  whose  equation  is  (44) ;  and  if  v  is  the  whole 
volume,  ^     abc     (     /^U*. 

^  ~  6.2*'7r^^^iM  ' 
which,  as  shewn  by  (57),  Art.  162,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  arc  of  a  lemniscata. 

Ex.  4.  Oenerally  if  the  definite  integral  contains  three  variables 
X,  y,  z,  and  a,  /3^  y  are  even  numbers  so  that  the  equation 


«         4  < 

I         I        I 
^mk^         <        3        9  .. 


«       3       7 


281.]  .V>yA  afs^r  tike  paxiiii9Cxu>a  -x  the  pc«««ibii^  ^bieonem  bj 
IfiiiMtt,  M.  LicATLlLe^  g&T.^  an  ext^fk&ia  :•€  is  %}  zmmt  taao  m 

*  *  • 

*  «  » 
wlMte  the  nokge  <»f  inte^ntkHi  indode*  all  poatiTe  Tmhks  of  the 
TaraMcs  ^t«ii  bv  the  ioeqialitv 

where  A  »  a  pOftiti%e  coiL-taiit. 

Let  Oft  first  take  the  cane  of  twv  %-ahab!«s  «/qIv  :  then 

r*  /*"' 

-' '/  -  ■, 
Ijet  thi«  integral  be  trsinAtormed,  and  let  x  =  arr,  y  =  m  .1— r  ; 
then,  an  in  (55;,  Art.  215,  dj^  dx  =z  u  dm  dr ;  and  taking  the  limits 
fA  the  new  irariables  00  that  the  same  range  may  be  incloded, 

f  =  /    \  /(u)U^-'-^r^'U\-v)-^dMdv.  (49) 

An  the  limitn  of  Uith  integrationh  are  d^iii^tant,  the  order  in  which 
the  integrationH  are  effected  i^  indifferent ;  and  eoasequently 

iki  that  the  double  integral  given  in  (48)  is  reduced  to  the  product 
of  a  certain  c^;mbination  of  the  Gamma-function  and  of  a  single 
definite  integral. 

♦,  Liouville*t,  Juuraal,  Tume  IV,  p.  230. 
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Next  let  us  suppose  three  variables  to  enter  into  the  integral 
(46) ;  so  that 


nh-x  r 


—X  (*h—x—y 

f{x-\-y-\-z)x^-^y'-'^z'-^dzdydx.  (61) 


To  reduce  this,  let  a  transformation  be  made  of  two  variables 
similar  to  the  preceding;  and  let  y  =  vtv,  z  =  v(l— tc?) ;  then, 
dyd2  =  v  dv  dw ;  and 

I  =/    /    /     '/{x-\-v)x''-'^v''-''"^w'^-^{l-'Wy'^dvdwdw 

=  ^Mllll  r  r'"f{x-hv)a^-^v^'''-^dvda:; 
T{q-^r)JoJo     ^^   ^  ^ 

in  wliieh  the  definite  integral  involves  only  two  variables  :  and 
transforming  again  as  in  the  former  cases  we  shall  have 

r{q-\-r)    T(p-\-q-\-r)  ^0  "^ 

T{p)T{q)T(r)  ry  _,  52) 

This  process  may  evidently  be.  extended  to  any  number  of  varia- 
bles ;  and  we  shall  have  ultimately 

j  j  j  ..f(x-\-y-\-z-\-  ...)x'-^y'^-^  z""-^  ,.,dzdydx 

=  ^(P)^(g)^(^)-;   r/(i,)i,p-.--...-irfu;(53) 

where  the  limits  of  integration  are  given  by  the  inequality 

x-\-y'\'Z-\- <A;  (54) 

so  that  by  this  theorem  the  multiple  integral  is  reduced  to  a 
single  integral. 

If/(w)  =  1,  we  have  the  result  already  given  in  (28). 

282.]  This  theorem  also  admits  of  extension  as  to  the  inequality 
which  determines  the  limits,  similar  to  that  of  Art.  280  from 
Art.  279.     In  this  case 

where  the  range  includes  all  positive  values  of  the  variables  which 
are  given  by  the  inequality 

©■+©'+(-/+ <»■       w 
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Let  us  take  the  case  of  three  yariables,  so  that  we  have  the 
integ^ 

'  =IIIA&-^  iV'+  (jrl-^V-^^'-'^ferfydr;    (56) 

where  the  limits  are  assigned  by  the  equation 

and  let  us  make  the  substitutions  which  are  given  in  (26^  and 
(28) ;  so  that  the  range  includes  all  values  of  the  new  variables 
(9  Vf  C  which  are  given  by  the  inequality 

f-f-»7+C<A;  and  (58) 


I  = 


a/3y 


-/  /     /   /(f  +  'y-f-Of*  %^    <y  'dCdridi   (59) 


a'  i«  c' 


'©'(i)H;),.  ,...' 


^        y    /  /(tt) ««  /»  t     d«.  (60) 


If  /(tt)  =s  1,  and  A  =  1,  we  have  the  result  already  given  in 
(29)  j  so  that  this  theorem  includes  all  those  previously  given. 
The  following  are  examples  in  which  it  is  applied. 

Ex.  1.     Determine  the  value  of  /  /  f  = — -^ — =^)  rfyrfj?,  where 

the  limits  are  given  by  the  inequality  a?*-f-y*<  1. 

Here  we  have  only  two  variables  j  and  p^q^zl-,  a  =  )8  =  2, 
a  =  6  =  1 ;  A  =  1  j  so  that  if  y  =  (1-a?^)*, 

ir(ir  — 2) 


8 


(61) 


r  r  r      //» /V**  /7'*» 
Ex.  2.     Determine  the  value  of  /  /  / ^^ , ,  where 

the  limits  are  given  by  the  inequality  iX^-\-y^-\-z^<l.  In  this 
case  the  range  includes  all  points  lying  within  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  whose  radius  =1.     If  z  =  (1— a?*— y*)*,   y  _  (1  — a?^)*> 

then     rr['_±dyd.^.nj^^^ 

Ex.3.  Determine  the  value  of  /  /  /  (:j — -^ — ^ — pj  dzdy  cU, 
where  the  limits  are  given  by  the  inequality  a?^ -h  y* -h  r*  <  1 . 
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Taking  the  same  notation  as  in  the  preceding  example^ 


Section  2. — Dirichlefs  Method  of  Reduction  by  means  of  a 
Factor  of  Discontinuity.  The  Application  of  Fourier's  In- 
tegral. 

283.]  An  examination  into  the  theory  of  multiple  integ^s 
at  once  shews  that  generally  the  diflBculty  of  evaluating  those 
whose  limits  are  given  by  an  inequality  which  involves  the  vari- 
ables is  much  greater  than  that  of  evaluating  those  of  which  the 
limits  are  constant.  In  the  latter  case^  as  we  have  demonstrated 
in  Art.  99,  the  order  of  the  integrations  may  be  changed  without 
any  change  in  the  value  of  the  result,  and  in  very  many  cases  we 
are  able  to  simplify  the  integ^l  by  means  of  properties  of  the 
Gramma-function,  and  of  other  allied  integrals,  which  have  been 
proved  heretofore.  In  the  former  case  however  the  order  of 
integration  is  prescribed,  and  cannot  be  changed  without  (in 
many  cases)  considerable  difficulty  and  consequent  risk  of  error ; 
this  fact  is  apparent  from  the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  limits  of 
integration  when  the  integral  is  transformed  by  a  change  of 
variable.  Now  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  appears  to 
have  suggested  to  L.  Dirichlet  the  process  of  so  operating  o^ 
the  infinitesimal  element-fiinction  of  a  multiple  integral,  of  which 
the  limits  are  assigned  by  an  inequality,  that  the  limits  may  be 
constant ;  and  indeed  as  he  has  shewn,  and  as  it  is  convenient 
to  take  them,  that  the  limits  of  all  the  several  integrations  may 
be  00  and  0.  To  efiect  this,  he  introduces  a  factor  in  the  form 
of  a  definite  integral,  into  the  element-ftmction ;  this  factor 
being  a  discontinuous  fimction  which  =  1  for  all  values  of  the 
variables  within  the  range  of  integration,  and  =  0  for  all  values 
of  the  variables  beyond  that  range.  Consequently  when  this 
factor  has  been  introduced,  we  may  enlarge  the  range  of  inte- 
gration to  any  extent ;  and  may  indeed  include  all  values  from 
00  to  0 ;  or  from  00  to  —  00  .  We  have  already  had  similar 
cases  in  which  the  range  has  been  so  enlarged ;  see  Art.  197. 

The  mode  of  applying  this  principle  is  as  follows ;  Let  the  given 
definite  integral  contain  n  variables,  and  be  of  the  form 
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I  =  /  /  /  ..  ¥{x,yz, ...).. dzdydx;  (^) 

and  let  us  suppose  the  integ^l  to  include  all  positive  values  of 
the  variables  within  limits  assigned  by  the  inequality 

^+y+^+ <!•  (^) 

Now  suppose  that  we  have  a  single  definite  integral  of  the 
fonn  /  /(/,  *)  dt,  containing  the  undetermined  constant  * ;   and 

that  this  integral  =  1  for  all  values  of  *  less  than  1,  and  =  0 
for  all  values  of  *  greater  than  1;  then  if  we  replace  *  by 
X'\-y-\-2^  ...,  this  integral  will  be  equal  to  1  or  0,  according  as 
we  are  considering  values  of  the  variables  within  or  beyond  the 
range  assigned  by  the  inequality  (65).  Consequently  if  we  in- 
troduce within  the  integration-symbol  in  (64)  the  factor 

f{t,x^y-\-Z'\-...)dt,  (66) 


/ 


we  may  enlarge  the  limits  of  all  the  other  integrations  to  00  and 
0  without  changing  the  value  of  the  integral.     Thus  we  have 

moo  pf^ 

''J   r{x,y,z,...)f{t,x^y-\-z-\-...)...dzdydafdt.(67) 

The  case  in  which  k  =  x-\-y  i^3-\-  ...  =  1  will  only  give  one 
element  of  the  definite  integral,  when  the  limits  are  extended; 
and  consequently,  assuming  that  the  introduced  factor  is  finite 
when  *  =  1,  that  element  must  be  neglected  in  the  definite  in- 
tegral ;  and  it  is  necessary  only  to  take  account  of  the  elements 
when  k  is  greater  than  and  less  than  1 .  This  remark  is  important ; 
and  is  applicable  to  all  the  subsequent  cases  in  the  present  section 
where  the  limits  of  integration  are  given  by  an  equality,  and  the 
limit  of  the  value  of  this  inequality  is  expressed  by  a  discontinu- 
ous factor. 

Now  a  factor  satisfying  the  preceding  conditions  is  called  a 
factor  of  discontinuity.  A  quantity  possessing  these  qualities 
has  been  investigated  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  100;  in  which  it  is  shewn 

that  -  / d/  =  1,  for  all  values  of  k  less  than  ni;  =  jr  > 

when  k  =i  m;  and  =  0,  for  all  values  of  k  greater  than  m ;  con- 
sequently if  wi  =  1, 

—  rf/  =  1,  when  k  is  less  than  1  ;      I        .^^ 
=  0,  when  k  is  greater  than  1.  J 


2  r  sin  /  a 

ItJq  t 
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Hence  if  the  following  integral  includes  all  positive  values  of 
the  variables  within  limits  of  integration  assigned  by  the  in- 
equality ^-{-y-^-z-^- <1^  (69) 

then 

I  =  ///.. .  F(a?,  y,z, ...) . ..dzdydx 

2       /•«    /•OD  ^00  gj^  ^ 

=  -/    /    /      "— r-^{^,y,'  ■)<ios(x-^y ■{-... )t...dyda!dt. {70) 
'^  Jo  *^o  Jo  * 

This  may  also  be  reduced  to  a  form  more  convenient  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  several  separate  integrations  by  means  of  the 
Gamma-function.     Since  cob  kt  is  the  real  part  of  e"*''^"^  (70) 
may  be  expressed  in  the  form^ 

I  =  the  real  part 

O        /•OO    /•GO     /•GO  •         J 

off/    /    /    ..J^r(x,y,...)e-^"^'"^-^'^K..dydxdt.  (71) 

TT  Jq   Jq  Jq  t 

This  last  equation^  as  also  (70)^  states  the  theorem  discovered 
by  Dirichlet  for  the  evaluation  of  multiple  definite  integrals. 
One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  it  is  to  a  problem  in  at- 
tractions which  occurs  in  a  future  part  of  this  treatise.  The  fol- 
lowing examples,  which  refer  to  subjects  already  discussed,  are 
sufiicient  to  exhibit  its  application. 

284.]  Ex.  1.  Let  us  take  a  case  of  three  variables,  and  assume 
^{^yy^z)  =  a^"^y*'-"^j2r*'"^e~*^*+"'+*);  and  let  the  limits  be  as- 
signed by  the  inequality  x-\-y-\-z  <  1 ;  then 


0-0 


w.'o  Jo  Jo  -0         » 

TT  Jq         t  Jo  Jq 

/•OO 

Jo 
2  rsint  ^^         T{p)_^  r{q)__  r(r)_ 

2r(//)r(g)r(r)  r  sintd^  ^^^^ 

If  this  definite  integral  involves  only  one  variable, 
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rx"^e'^'d:c  =  the  real  part  of  ^i^?^  f       ^^jgL    ; 
therefore  the  real  part  of 

substituting  which  in  (72)^ 

^ryr(g)r(r)P       ,.,,^.,^ 

and  thus  the  triple  integral  in  the  left-hand  member  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  single  integral  in  the  right-hand  member. 
This  result  is  evidently  a  particular  form  of  (53).     If  a  s  0^ 

J  Jo    Jo  ^  ^  r(/i  +  9  +  r-hl)       ^     ' 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (23)^  if  a,  in  (23)^  =  1. 

Ex.  2.  Hereby  also  we  may  find  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid ; 
and  this  example  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
functions  are  to  be  treated. 

In  this  ease  the  inequality  which  assigns  the  limits  is 

Hence  if  v  is  the  volume  of  the  octant, 
V  =  j  I     dzdydx  =z  the  real  part 


of  ?  rrrr^e<^^^^y'^'d.d,d.dt       (77) 

It  J{)  Jq  Jq  Jq       t 

_i\    ?!^dt       e—^dxf    e     ^'dy      e     ^'     rfr(78) 
tsJq       t         Jo  .'0  *o 

"vJo       t  2(^\/^)*  2av/^)*  2(/>v/^i)*' 


by  reason  of  (342),  Art.  138; 
abcn^  r    sin  /  dt 

i~./o  /4(y3i)r  ^  ^ 

Now  —7!=-^  =  cos  ^  ^  v/3l  sin^'-;   also  by  (349),  Art. 
( v/3T)^  4  4 

139,  and  (404),  Art.  146, 
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r  8m tdt         .     /      3w\     /      3\            2(2ir)*  .^. 

(    -^=8m(--)r(-^)= 3-;        m 

Ttdbc 
•■•     ^  =  -6-- 

And  thus  the  whole  volume  =  — = 

«5 

285.]   An  extension  may  be  gfiven  to  the  process  of  reduction 

of  a  multiple  integral  by  the  employment  of  a  discontinuous 

factor  of  a  more  general  form  than  that  hitherto  introduced. 

For  such  a  factor  is  sugg^ted  by  Fourier's  theorem,  which  is 

stated  in  (143),  Art.  204;  that  particular  theorem  however  not 

being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  because  limits  of  a  more  general 

form  are  required.      Now  if  A  and  fi  are  positive  quantities,  A 

being  greater  than  /ut,  and  iff{t)  is  finite  and  continuous  for  all 

values  of  /  over  the  range  A  — fx,  then 

^)  I    /V(0CO8ftuCO9/tt*dtt  =    1,   or  =  0,  ^        ^gjj 

according  as  k  falls  within  or  beyond  the  range  A— fx. 
Let 


=/,7V(o 

Jo     Jul 


COS  ku  COS  tu  dt  du 


=  /    COS  kudu  /  f  (t)  cos  tudt 

Jo  Jfi 

r     i.  ^  r fit)  sin  tu     1  r,,,,,  .  ,    .,1^ 

=  /    cos  ku  du    ''-^ //  (0  8i»  '"  *J 

2./VV   r*  sin  Aw  cos  Art*  -       ^,  .   f^  sinuucosku  . 

=  fW rfu-/Oi)/     — ^^— du 

•'0  u  ^0  •* 

/^-#       .    r*  sin /tt  cos  A*!*  ,      ^^ 
f{t)di  /     ^"*^       du,  (82) 
^  Jo  ^ 

Now  by  the  theorem  given  in  Ex.  4,  Art.  100, 

r*  sin  ma:  cosnx  .        it        it         ^ 
L    \ X ^  =  2.=4.  =  0, 

according  as  n  is  less  than,  is  equal  to,  or  is  greater  than  m. 
Hence  applying  this  theorem  to  the  terms  of  (82),  we  have  three 
several  cases ; 

(1)  Let  k  <  yL  <  K,  and  consequently  less  than  every  value  of  / 
involved  in  the  last  term  of  (82) ;  so  that 

=  \  {/(A)-/(m)-/(A)  +/(m)}  =  0.  (83) 

3F2 
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(2)  Let  fi<A'<A;  now  the  values  of  the  first  two  terms  of 
(82)  are  evident ;  but  as  Mn  the  last  integral  ranges  from  fi  to  A^ 
and  as  k  falls  between  fi  and  A,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide 
this  integral  into  two  parts,  as  follows ; 


so  that 
I 


= fw  I  -m  X  0-  ^  {/(A)  -/(*)}  +//'«)  rf/  X  0 


(3)     Let  fi<X<A;  then 

I  =  /(X)  X  0-/(,a)  X  0  -  T/'  (0*  X  0  =  0. 
Hence 

/     /  f{t)  COB  ku  COS  tudtdu  =  ^/(A:),    or     =  0, 

according  as  k  falls  within  or  beyond  the  range  A  — fi. 
In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that 

/{t)  sin  kuBin  tudtdu  =  jzfik),     or     =  0, 

according  as  k  falls  within  or  beyond  the  range  A— fx. 
Hence  we  have  generally 

-  /    I  f{t)  cos  ku  cos  tudtdu 

=  -  f    ff{t)8mkusmtudtdu  =/(*),  or  =  0,    ''  ^^^ 

according  as  k  falls  within  or  beyond  the  range  A— fx. 

In  the  preceding  investigation  I  have  not  calculated  the  values 
of  the  definite  integral  when  k  =  X,  and  when  k  =  fi,  because 
such  values  are  evidently  finite,  and  in  the  use  which  will  be 
made  of  the  fiinction  each  will  give  only  one  value  of  the  in- 
finitesimal element ;  and  the  omission  of  tliis  element  will  not 
vitiate  the  definite  integral. 

If,  in  (84),  A  =  00  and  fx  =  0,  the  theorem  takes  the  form  of 
Fourier's  theorem  as  given  in  (145),  Art..  204.  Also  in  the  first 
part  of  (840,  if/(0  =  1,  A  =  1,  fx  =  0,  we  have 
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COS  ku 


2  r*  sin  u  cc 


du  =  1,     or     =  0, 


according  as  ^  is  less  than  or  is  greater  thah  1.  This  is  the 
result  already  gfiven  in  (68)  of  the  present  chapter^  and  is  the 
factor  of  discontinuity  which  has  been  heretofore  employed. 

286.]  I  propose  however  now  to  take  the  more  general  factor 
of  discontinuity  which  is  given  in  the  first  part  of  (84) ;  whereby 
we  have 

-If  f{t)  COB  ku  cos  tudtdu  =f(k),     or     =0,1        ^^ 

according  as  A*  falls  within  or  beyond  the  range  A— fx.   J 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  this  factor  is  employed. 
I  have  taken  integrals  of  only  two  or  three  variables,  so  that  the 
formulae  may  be  shorter ;  and  as  the  process  is  the  same  in  all 
cases,  these  will  exemplify  it  quite  as  well  as  those  in  which 
more  variables  are  employed. 

Let  an  integral  involve  three  variables,  and  be  of  the  form 

I  ==  /Yj;rP-iy«--iz*'-ie-<*'+^«'+")p(a?-|-y+^)rfzrfydiF,  (86) 

where  a,  b,  c  are  positive  quantities,  or  positive  in  at  least  the 

real  parts  of  them,  and  where  the  limits  of  integration  are  given 

by  the  inequality, 

fA<4?-|-y-|-2r<A.  (87) 

For  the  sake  of  abbreviation,  let  x+y  +  z  =  k;  and  by  means 
of  (85)  let  us  replace  p  (k)  in  (86)  by 


COS  ku  COS  tudtdu, 


which  =  F  (k)  for  all  values  of  *  within  the  range  X— /i>  ^**  is, 
within  the  range  gfiven  by  the  inequality  (87) ;  and  =  0,  for  all 
values  of  k  outside  of  that  range.     Now  this  discontinuous  equi- 

valent  of  f  (k)  is  the  real  part  of  -  /      /  f  (/)  c-»««'^^  cosutdtdu ; 

SO  that  substituting  in  (86),  and  extending  the  rang^  of  the 
x—,y—iZ^  integrations  to  the  limits  oo  and  0,  we  have 

I  =  the  real  part 

^         ^00       ^00      ^00 

of  -  /       /       /     X''^  y''-^  Z''^  ^-(a«+6|r+c.)  ^^  ^y  ^ 

X  /     f  ¥(t)e'''^'^^ cosutdtdu 
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I  =s  the  real  part 

of  i  \\{t)dt  f^coBuiduf  ar^-i^-C^-^^^^cto 

v-'m  •'—  (o+ttv/-l)'(A+ttv/-l)«(c+«v/-l)' 


IT 

costt/c2t« 

Ir(6+t<N/1T)«(c+t<v/^T/' 

80  that  the  value  of  the  triple  integral  given  in  (86)  is  made  to 
depend  on  that  of  a  double  integral.  Similarly  if  i  had  been  a 
multiple  integral  of  the  nth  order^  its  value  may  be  made  to 
depend  on  that  of  a  double  integral. 

287.]  An  impoi*tant  theorem  may  be  derived  from  (88).  Let 
a,  b,  c,  and  u  be  replaced  by  Oa,  Ob,  Oc,  6u  respectively ;  and  to 
shorten  the  formulse^  let  us  take  only  two  variables :  then^  from 
(86)  and  (88),  the  limits  being  g^ven  by  fx<  a?  +  y  <  A, 

I    w^'^y'^'^  e-(«*+'^»)*F(a?  +  y)  dydx  =  the  real  part  of 

Tipyr(9l  /•%(,)  a,  r cos  Out  du       

IT       J^  -/--(a  +  ttv/  — l)^(A-htt\/-l)«^+«-i 

-  Let  each  side  of  this  equation  be  multiplied  by  ^^+^-1  e"***  dO, 
and  let  the  ^-integral  of  each  side  be  taken  for  the  limits  oc  and 
0;  then 

/ya?^-iy«-iF(a?4  y)rfyAry  e"^"-''**-''''^*^^^  of 

l!^llMf\(t)dt  r,    .      /-Twi. 7=^0  roosutOe'^dO. 

Hence,  since  by  (260)  Art.  122,  and  by  (6),  Art.  82, 


/•OO 

Jo 


0  ((0  +  007+ 6y  )*'+'»' 

COStt/^C""**rf^  =  ^ 


(90) 


'0  OBT  +  (tt/)* 

therefore  for  the  limits  assigned  by  the  inequality,  /ui<  j? -f  y  <  A, 
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jpp-i  yfl-i   — ^(«y+y)        dydx=i  the  real  part  of 


^'-Y^i^fmdtr ^L= ,==^  .(91) 

Now  the  last  integral  in  the  right-hand  member  admits  of 
evaluation  by  the  following  process  due  to  Lejeune  Dirichlet.* 

From  (161)  and  (162),  Art.  106,  it  is  evident  that 

/**  Qoskudu  __  Tt  _^^         /**  smkudu  __ 

/    ^-T2 — r^  =  x^"**-  (92) 


so  that 


Also  since        f  v^^Wi^'^^^'^^^dv  =         ^^^^ 


/■OO 


(a-f.t«\/_l)j»' 


00  {h^-\-u^){a-hu\/-lY 


=/7 


A»+tt« 


00  •'O 


A»  +  tt^ 


A     Jo 
_  -Tre""**    r(/)) 


(98) 


so  that      f e-*>>^-^rfu  ^JIL!^.  (94) 

Also  by  a  further  similar  process  it  may  be  shewn  that 


r 

J  —  QD 


-00  (A^-f  tt'^)(a  +  tt>/-l)^(6+«\/-l)«       A(a  +  A)''(6-fA)« 
so  that,  if  A"  =  0, 


;(95) 


/ 


.oc(A''  +  u2)(a  +  uV'irT)P(i-l-ttv/^)^  A(a  +  A)'»(6  +  /0«*  ^  ^ 
And  substituting  in  (91),  and  observing  that  the  whole  expression 
is  real,  we  have 

*  Crcllc's  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  94. 
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//- 


where  the  limits  of  integntioii  in  the  left-hand  member  are  givoi 
bj  the  inequality  |t<jr+jr<  A. 

288.3  This  theorem  also  admits  of  extension  to  the  case  where 
the  limits  are  girai  by  the  inequality, 

and  the  definite  integral  is  of  the  form 

/Y...        ^'  '         ,;^     ^-y^-.rfydr.      (99) 

The  process  of  reducing  this  to  the  form  (97)  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  Art.  280 ;  and  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  repeat  it.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  illustrate  it. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  value  of 

^^y^ ;  (100) 

(»+a?»+y»+j2r*)* 

where  the  limits  of  integration  are  g^ven  by  the  inequality, 

***  <  ^  +  S  +  ^  <  ^*-  (i<^i) 

a^       IP'        (? 

Let  — j-  =  f,     ^  =  ?;,     _=rf-go  that  for  limits  assigned 

by  the  inequality  (101), 
dzdy  dx 


Iff; 


fff 


(a)-f^2_^y2_^^2)J 


be  f^'  t^  dt 


irabc  f^  u*du  ,^^ 

=  -o—  /     ; ;  (102) 

2    -^M    {(a*M*  +  a))(62tt2_^a))(c3tt2  +  co)}' 

and  thus  the  triple  integral  is  reduced  to  a  single  integral. 

289.]  Thus  far,  when  the  infinitesimal  element  has  contained 
an  ar])itrary  function,  the  subject  of  that  function  has  been  the 
expression  by  which  the  inequality  assigning  the  limits  of  in- 
tegration has  been  determined.     Let  us  consider^the  following 
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integral  in  which  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  here^  as  before^  I  will 
take  an  integral  involving  only  three  variables ;  viz. 


I 


=  1 J  JF{X'{-y-^z)dzdydx, 


where  the  limits  are  assigned  by  the  inequality, 

SO  that  the  integral  includes  all  values  of  the  variables  which  lie 
within  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid.     Let 

^p,                 2  r*  sin /cos  to  .-       _        ^  ,.  1.-1 

Then  since  -  / a/  =  1  or  0,  according  as  ^  is  less 

11  Jo  t 

than  or  greater  than  1,  so  will  the  real  part  of  -  /     — —  c*'^~^  dt 

=  1,  or  0^  according  as  A:  is  less  than  or  greater  than  1.  Hence 
if  we  introduce  this  factor  of  discontinuity  into  the  definite  inte- 
gral, the  ranges  of  the  a?-,  y-,  andr-integrations  may  be  extended 
to  00  and  —  00  ;  so  that  with  the  limits  assigned  by  the  given  in- 
equality, 

/  /  lY(x-\-y-\-z)dzdydx 

=  the  real  part  of    T   P  H  Y(s)dzdydx^  T  ^^ef^'^^dL 


-       -^dt        /     /  p(«)c*'^~»<fed»d:r.  (104) 

IT  Jo         •  J— CO  -^-.90  J— to 

Now  by  Fourier's  Theorem,  (144),  Art.  204, 
F  (*)  =  —  /      /     P  (o))  COS  ti(«— w)  du  don 

=  the  real  part  of  5-  /      /    p  (»)  6«  ('— )  "^^dudw-,     (105) 

SO  that  in  (104),  replacing  p  («)  by  this  value,  we  have 
/  /  JY(x-^y-^z)dzdy  da:  =  the  real  part 

IT    »'o  *  *'  — 00  J —  00  •'— 00   •'— «  •^— 08 


dyf_ 


%(.-''*'-)''-'dr, 


00 


replacing  k  and  «  by  their  values  given  in  (103). 
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Bnt  by  (862),  Art.  140, 

r.s»")«^=..(;)'.fi-'S^-'--s 

and  similar  values  are  tme  for  the  y-  and  tbe  ^'-integrals ;  so  that 
substituting  these,  and  replacing  a*-f-6'  +  ^  by  r*,  we  have 

J  J  J  '(^+y+'2r)rf2rrfydir  = 
the  real  part  of —r-e*       /    —^-di     ^{m)d^l  e  ^^       *       du 

99  J^      n        J^tt%  T 


v^  •'0       rf 


abe ^^i  r  smt   ,r^  .  n  ^^~^^ 


2 
—  e» 

r  .'0 

2flAc  r"    ,  .  -    /'•sin/    .    «*/  ,^  ,,^W5. 

whereby  the  triple  integral  is  expressed  in  terms  of  a  double 
integral. 

If  the  integral  contains  n  variables,  the  limits  being  given  by 
the  inequality, 

^Hft^v  A#3B  4tow 

///...  F(a?  +  y+^+  ..)  ...dz dy  dx 

=  27r*    ——-jj{^)d^j^     —cos  (^-^-h-^)*;  (107) 

and  thus  the  evaluation  of  t&e  multiple  integral  depends  on  that 
of  the  double  integral. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

EXPOSITION  OP  THE   PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  CALCULUS  OP 

VARIATIONS. 

290.*]  The  subjects  of  investigation  in  the  preceding  parts  of 
our  treatise  have  been  functions  whose  forms  are  known  and 
determinate ;  such  as  those  symbolized  by  cos,  tan""^,  log,  log"^. 


*  The  authors  and  titles  of  the  principal  works  on  this  branch  of  infini- 
tesimal calculus  are  the  following,  and  from  them  much  assistance  has  been 
derived  :  — 

Euler,  Method  us  invenlendi  lineas  curvas  maximi  minimive  propiietate 
gaudentes,  Lausanne,  1744. 

Lagrange,  Le9ons  sur  le  Calcul  des  Fonctions,  Paris,  1808. 

I.<agTange,  Th^orie  des  Fonctions  Analytiques,  3™^  edition,  par  J.  A.  Serret, 
Paris,  1847. 

PoissoD,  M^moires  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  Tome  XII,  Paris,  1833. 

Jacobi,  Journal  fiir  Mathematik,  Crelle,  Band  XVII,  Berlin,  1837 . 

Ostrogradsky,  'M^moires  de  PAcad^mie  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  I,  St.  Pe- 
ters bourg,  1838. 

Ibid.  Tome  IIL 

Delaunay,  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  XXIX  Cahier,  Paris,  1843. 

Delaunay,  Journal  de  Math^matiques,  par  Liouville,  Tome  VI,  Paris,  1841. 

Sarrus,  Memoires  present^s  par  divers  savants  k  PAcad^mie  des  Sciences, 
Tome  X,  Paris,  1848. 

Strauch,  Theorie  und  Anwendung  des  Variations-calcul,  Zurich,  1849. 

Jellett,  Calculus  of  Variations,  Dublin,  1850. 

Schellbach,  Probleme  der  Variationsrechnung,  Crelle,  Band  XLI,  p.  393, 
1 851. 

Stegmann,  Lehrbuch  der  Variationsrechnung,  Cassel,  1854. 

Todhunter,  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations ;  Cam- 
bridge, 1 86 1. 

Moigno  et  Lindelof,  Calcul  des  Variations ;  Paris,  1861. 
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and  other  such  like :  and  the  inquiry  has  been  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  properties  of  these  functions^  which  arise  from  the 
continuous  and  infinitesimal  variation  of  their  subject- variables ; 
we  have  had  no  occasion  to  consider  the  functions  themselves  as 
undergoing  continuous  change  as  to  form;  certain  invariable  re- 
lations have  been  shewn  to  exist  between  certain  functions ;  for 
by  the  process  of  derivation  we  pass  from  one  function  to  another; 
but  these  are  nevertheless  determinate^  and  the  relation  arises 
from  a  continuous  growth  of  the  subject- variable^  and  not  from  a 
continuous  and  infinitesimal  change  of  the  function  as  to  /arm. 
This  distinction  is  important ;  for  there  is  no  conceivable  reason 
why  functions  should  not  be  continuously  variable  as  to  form^  as 
well  as  numbers  be  as  to  magnitude.  Thus  for  instance  suppose  the 
subject  of  investigation  to  be  y  =  sin  a? ;  the  value  of  y  may  mani- 
festly be  changed  either  by  a  change  in  the  subject- variable  x,  or 
by  a  change  of  the  functional  symbol  into  any  other^  as  tan~^; 
changes  due  to  the  former  cause  are  considered  in  the  Differential 
Calculus ;  but  those  arising  from  a  continuous  change  in  the  form 
of  the  function  require  another  mode  of  investigation;  and  whereas 
heretofore  we  have  passed /^^  saltum  from  one  function  to  another^ 
the  new  calculus  requires  a  continuous  passage :  a  wide  extension 
then  is  opened  before  us,  one  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  not 
number  but  functions  :  and  as  a  functional  symbol  expresses  the 
law  of  combination  of  its  subject-variables,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  laws,  and  not  subjects  of  laws.  Functions  then,  as  they 
are  the  subject  of  this  new  calculus,  are  free  from  all  concrete  or 
applied  signification,  and  express  laws ;  and  the  proper  end  and 
object  of  such  a  calculus  of  functions  is  to  investigate  their  origin 
and  their  principles,  their  growth  and  extent,  their  laws  of  com- 
bination, and  to  deduce  from  them  properties  with  which  they 
are  pregnant.  As  differential  calculus  investigates  properties  of 
continuous  number,  so  in  this  new  calculus  properties  of  con- 
tinuous functions  are  discussed. 

291.]  Apart  however  from  these  general  considerations,  let  us 
view  the  calculus  in  the  light  of  an  easy  problem  of  that  class, 
the  attempt  to  solve  which  gave  rise  to  it.  Suppose  that  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  form  of  the  function  connecting  x  and 
y  which  expresses  the  shortest  distance  between  two  given  points : 
if  the  function  were  given,  the  problem  would  be  one  of  rectifica- 
tion and  would  be  solved  by  the  integral  calculus  :  also  a poslerinri 
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we  know  that  the  required  iimction  is  that  which  expresses  a 
straight  line  :  but  the  direct  solution  of  the  problem  requires  a 
different  process;  viz.  the  assumption  of  a  general  functional 
symbol  undetermined  as  to  form^  and  the  expression  for  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  points  in  terms  of  it ;  so  that  if  an  infini- 
tesimal variation  of  the  distance  due  to  an  infinitesimal  variation 
of  the  form  of  the  function  is  calculated^  the  required  form  will 
be  determined  by  equating  to  zero  that  variation :  provided  that 
the  form  so  determined  is  such  as  to  make  the  first  variation 
change  its  sign:  or  what  is  equivalent^  such  as  to  make  the 
second  variation  either  positive  or  negative  for  all  values  of  the 
determined  function  within  the  given  points :  for  such  an  opera- 
tion it  is  necessary  (1)  to  calculate  the  infinitesimal  change  of  the  - 
distance  due  to  the  infinitesimal  change  of  the  form  of  a  Amotion^ 
(2)  to  be  able  to  determine  the  form  of  the  Amotion  by  equating 
to  zero  the  variation  of  the  distance ;  in  other  words^  we  must  be 
able  to  differentiate  functions  as  to  form^  and  to  determine  func- 
tions by  means  of  given  conditions ;  also  if  these  conditions  give 
many  results^  we  must  be  able  to  discriminate  according  as  one 
or  another  is  taken.  Such  a  process  then  requires  a  knowledge 
of  functions  as  accurate  and  complete  as  that  of  number  required 
in  the  differential  calculus.  It  will  be  observed  that^  as  the  two 
points  which  are  to  terminate  the  line  are  given^  the  only  variable 
quantity  of  the  problem  is  the  form  of  the  function. 

Suppose  however  that  the  problem  is^  to  determine  the  form  of 
the  function  which  expresses  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
given  curves  in  space ;  let  the  distance  be  expressed  by  means  of 
a  general  undetermined  function^  as  in  the  former  case^  and  in 
terms  of  the  current  coordinates  of  the  two  curves  which  it  is  to 
meet ;  then  it  becomes  dependent  on  the  form  of  the  Amotion^ 
and  on  the  coordinates  of  these  two  curves ;  and  as  these  quanti- 
ties are  independent  of  each  other^  they  may  be  considered  as  in- 
dependent variables^  and  their  variations  may  be  taken  separately ; 
that  arising  from  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  function  may  be 
estimated  as  in  the  former  case,  and  thence  may  be  deduced  the 
form  that  gives  the  least  distance :  and  those  which  arise  from 
the  coordinates  of  the  points  on  the  given  curves  at  which  the 
required  curve  is  to  meet  them  must  be  calculated  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  differential  calculus,  and  by  equating  them  to 
zero  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  points  of  meeting.  In  the 
solution  of  this  problem  therefore  two  kinds  of  variations  will  be 
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required,  one  arising  from  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  function^ 
and  the  other  from  the  differentiation  of  the  equations  of  the 
given  curves. 

292.]  The  infinitesimal  variations  therefore  of  the  calculus  of 
functions  and  of  the  differential  calculus  are  essentially  distinct 
in  kind :  in  the  former  they  result  from  a  change  of  form  of  an 
undetermined  Amotion ;  in  the  latter  from  a  change  of  the  subject- 
variables  of  a  determinate  ftmction :  and  to  use  language  borrowed 
from  the  geometry  of  curves,  a  variation  of  the  former  kind  leads 
from  a  point  on  a  curve  to  a  point  on  another  curve  infinitesimally 
near  to  it ;  a  variation  of  the  latter  from  a  point  on  a  curve  to  a 
point  on  the  same  curve  infinitesimally  near  to  it.  It  is  conve- 
nient therefore  to  have  different  names  for  quantities  so  different, 
and  to  express  them  by  different  symbols  :  in  the  former  calculus 
they  are  called  variations,  in  the  latter  differentials :  hence  arises 
the  name  '^  calculus  of  variations,''  and  so  henceforth  we  shall 
employ  the  term  ^'  variation"  in  a  technical  sense,  to  indicate  the 
particular  infinitesimal  change  of  this  calculus :  we  also  shall  use 
d  to  express  differential,  and  b  to  express  variation  :  consequently 
d  indicates  a  passage  from  one  system  of  variables  to  another, 
both  of  which  satisfy  a  given  determinate  function ;  8  indicates 
a  passage  from  a  system  which  satisfies  one  function  to  a  system 
satisfying  a  function  infinitesimally  different  from  the  former  one : 
thus  a  variation  as  applied  to  a  function  may  be  defined  as  the 
infinitesimal  change  of  the  value  of  the  function  due  to  its  change 
of  form  ;  and  variation  as  applied  to  a  variable  is  the  infinitesimal 
arbitrary  increment  of  it. 

293.]  The  symbols  in  relation  to  their  subjects  stand  as  follow: 
let  u  be  an  undetermined  fimction;  then  hu  is  the  change  of 
value  of  u  due  to  its  change  of  form.  Now  let  a  certain  operation 
symbolized  by  f  be  performed  on  m  ;  it  may  be  differentiation  or 
integration ;  and  let  y  =  f(m)  • 

then  av=a.F(w);  (1) 

and  5v  is  the  change  in  v,  =  f(m),  due  to  a  change  of  form  of  u. 
As  in  the  differential  calculus  there  are  partial  and  total  differ- 
entials of  functions  of  many  variables,  according  as  one  or  all  of 
the  variables  change  value ;  so  if  a  function,  whose  variation  is 
to  be  calculated,  involves  many  undetermined  and  independent 
functions,  it  is  susceptible  of  different  variations  according  as  one 


then         «v=(-^)a«,  +  (^)a«,+  ...+  (-^)5ii,;  (3) 
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or  more  or  all  of  these  undetermined  functions  vary,  and  therefore 
in  the  present  calculus  there  will  be  partial  and  total  variations ; 
and,  by  the  principle  of  such  infinitesimal  changes,  the  total  varia- 
tion is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  several  partial  variations. 

Thus  \et  u^,  U2, . . .  u^  denote  n  undetermined  functions,  and  let 
p  denote  an  operation  performed  on  a  certain  combination  of 
them ;  and  let 

V  =  P(tii,tt2,  ...ttj;  (2) 

/  5v  \  /  6v  \^  /  ^v 

using  brackets  to  denote  partial  variations.  Now,  and  this 
remark  is  important,  so  long  as  the  relation  between  p  and  Uj 
remains  the  same,  the  ratio  of  the  infinitesimal  changes  of  p  and 
Ui  must  be  independent  of  the  particular  species  of  them,  that  is, 
must  be  the  same,  whether  the  changes  are  of  magnittide  or  of 
form ;  and  consequently 

and  similarly  for  the  others ;  and  thus 

whence  it  follows  that  the  variations  of  finite  quantities  and  of 
finite  functions  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  difierentials  of  similar 
quantities. 

294.]  Thus  far  as  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Calculus  of 
Variations  :  we  proceed  to  investigate  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  solution  of  problems  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  mathematical  science,  and  which 
the  Differential  Calculus  fails  to  solve. 

Of  functions  in  their  integral  and  determinate  forms  our 
knowledge  is  too  scanty  for  the  attainment  of  the  present  object; 
but  there  are  certain  general  expressions  for  infinitesimal  elements, 
independent  of  the  functions  of  which  they  are  elements,  and 
therefore  the  same  for  all,  provided  that  the  Ainctions  satisfy 
the  law  of  continuity  within  the  range  for  which  they  are  con- 
sidered; t\iuads=:{(ia:^-{-dy^}^  is  the  distance  between  two  points 
(X,  y)  {x  +  dx,  y  4-  dy)  on  a  plane  curve,  whatever  is  the  form  of 
the  function  y  =/(.r),  which  is  the  equation  to  the  curve.  Thus 
also  { dy'^  dz^  -h  dz^  dx^  -f  da^  dy^)^  is  the  surface-element,  whatever 
is  the  form  of  p  {x,  y,  z)=c,  which  is  the  equation  to  the  surface: 
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similarly  dxdydz  \b  the  Tolnme-element  referred  to  rectangakr 
coordinates,  and  is  independent  of  the  particolar  form  of  the 
1x>unding  surface. 

Now  these  and  sirniUr  general  expressions  for  infimteainfll 
elements  are  made  the  subjects  of  investigation ;  and  we  calca- 
late  their  variations  according  to  processes  which  will  be  de- 
veloped hereafter.  If  an  integral  function  is  the  subject  of  inquiiy, 
it  is  considered  as  the  integral  or  sum  of  elements ;  and  to  this 
sum  we  apply  the  conditions,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable^  for 
determining  the  unknown  function.  By  this  artifice  we  avoid 
the  difiiculty  of  making  to  vary  the  function  in  its  general  form. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  problem  of  finding  the  shortest  line 
Ijctween  two  given  points,  (x.,  y^  and  (x^,  y^ ;  instead  of  assum- 
ing the  distance  to  be  ^{x^,  Vni  ^09  y^y  where  f  represents  some 
undetermined  function,  and  then  determining  f  by  equating  to 
zero  the  change  of  the  distance  due  to  the  variation  or  change  of 
form  of  f,  we  assume  da  =  [dx^-k-dy^]^  to  be  an  element  of  the 

distance,  so  that  the  distance  =*  /   {dx^-{-dy^]^;  and  we  make 

the  latter  sum  the  subject  of  investigation. 

And  in  the  most  general  case;  suppose  that  we  have  to  in- 
vestigate the  form  of  the  relation  y=zf{x),  where /is  the  symbol 
of  some  unknown  function,  so  that  a  g^ven  condition  should  be 
satisfied,  when  that  condition  is  the  sum  or  integral  of  a  series 
of  elements,  each  of  which  is  a  given  function  of  a?,  dx,  d^x,,.  .rf*J7, 
y,  dy,  dhff. ..d*y,  neither  x  nor  y  being equicrescent ;  then,  if  the 
element  =  f  {x,  dx,  d^x, . . .  d";r,  y,  dy,  d^y,. .  .d*y),  where  f  repre- 
sents a  given  function,  and  if  Xi,yi,  Xq,  y^,  are  the  g^ven  limiting 
values  of  x  and  y,  the  unknown  function 

=  /  F  (a?,  dx,  d^x, . . .  rf"a?,  y,  dy,  dhf, ...  d^'y) ;  (6) 

Jo 

and  the  relation  which  exists  between  y  and  a?,  that  is,  the  form 
of/,  is  determined  by  means  of  conditions  to  which  (6)  is  subject. 
A  similar  method  is  applicable  if  the  element  of  the  unknown 
function  involves  more  variables  and  their  differentials. 

Now  the  principle  by  which  these  and  similar  problems  are 
solved  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  is  that  of  which  the 
calculus  of  variations  is  the  development.  It  may  be  formally 
stated  in  the  following  terms ; 

•  Instead  of  expressing  the  limits  of  integration  at  length,  we  have  merely 
put  their  subscript  letters,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  Art.  247. 
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If  a  quantity  depends  on  a  certain  unknown  Junction,  and  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  that  function  depends  on.  certain 
given  conditions,  which  it  has  to  satisfy ;  in  the  general  case  our 
knowledge  of  functions  and  of  their  laws  is  insufficient  /or  the 
determination  of  the  Junction,  and  especially  when  the  conditions 
require  an  infinitesimal  variation  ofit:  but  as  the  form  of  many 
infinitesimal  elements  is  knoum,  and  is  the  same  whatever  is  the 
unknown  continiwus  Junction,  we  may  consider  the  quantity  which 
depends  on  the  function  to  be  th£  sum  of  certain  elements  between 
given  limits,  and  may  make  the  quantity  in  its  latter  form  the 
subject  of  inquiry, 

295.]  When  the  problem  has  been  put  into  the  above  form, 
the  following  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  effecting  and  of 
symbolizing  the  necessary  operations :  the  miknown  function  is 
made  to  assume  a  new  form  by  an  infinitesimal  change  of  the 
variables  and  their  differentials  which  are  involved  in  the  g^ven 
element-function,  the  infinitesimal  variations  being  functions  of 
the  variables  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  as  hereby  the  ele- 
ment-function will  have  changed  value,  so  will  also  the  sum  of 
all  these ;  and  as  these  infinitesimal  changes  are  not  made  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  an  original  given  function,  they  may  be,  and 
generally  will  be,  inconsistent  with  it,  and  thus  a  new  law  will 
be  introduced  which  will  be  expressed  by  a  new  functional 
symbol.  Or  to  employ  the  language  of  geometry :  suppose  a 
certain  curve  to  be  expressed  by  the  undetermined  fimction  :  and 
suppose  each  point  of  the  curve  to  be  shifted,  and  thereby  each 
of  the  length-elements  and  each  of  the  successive  differentials  to 
change  value ;  the  curve  in  its  new  position  will  generally  have 
taken  a  new  form,  and  so  will  require  a  new  function  to  express 
it.  Thus,  suppose  the  curve  under  consideration  to  be  .a  curve  of 
double  curvature,  and  let  the  position  and  form  of  it  be  changed ; 
then  if  bx,  by,  bz  are  the  variations  of  the  coordinates,  these  being 
functions  of  .v,  y,  z,  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  becomes  (x-\'bx,  y  +  by, 
z  +  bz) ;  observe  then  the  change ;  the  point  on  the  old  curve 
infinitesimally  near  to  (x,  y,  z)  is  {x-^dx,  y  +  dy,  z-^dz),  whereas 
x-j-bx,  y  +  by,  z-i-  bz  refer  to  the  same  point  as  x,  y,  z,  but  to  it 
in  a  new  position,  and  on  a  new  curve,  and  when  the  form  of  the 
function  has  varied.  Similarly  also  b.dx,  b,dy,  b,dz,  b,d^x,. .  .b.d^x 
express  variations  which  the  several  successive  differentials  un- 
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dergo^  and  which  are  due  to  the  change  of  the  form  of  the 
fdnction. 

As  however  the  element-ftmction  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
variation  will  generally  contain  the  differentials  of  the  variables 
as  well  as  the  variables  themselves^  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
with  great  precision  the  relations  between  variations  and  differ- 
entials. And  as  the  operations  of  which  these  infinitesimal  quan- 
tities are  the  results  are  evidently  of  the  same  nature  though  of 
different  species^  the  order  in  which  they  are  effected  on  a  given 
subject  is  evidently  indifferent ;  and  consequently  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  commutative  law ;  so  that  we  have 

i,d^x  =  d,h.d«  =  d^.bx;  i  .-v 

h.d^'x  =  d*.te.  J 

Similarly,  if  y  =:/(a?), 

b.dy  =  i.df(x)  =  d.bfix);'] 
l.iPy  =  h.d^f{x)  =  £P.8/(a?) ;  "  ^g^ 

8.rf-y  =  a'.hf{x).  J 

And  similar  results  are  also  true  for  other  variables. 

Now  as  d  denotes  an  operation  subject  to  the  index  law,  and 
which  is  true  for  negative  as  well  as  for  positive  values  of  the 
index,  the  results  of  the  operations  effected  on  x  and  on  f{x) 
being  true  for  positive  integral  values  of  n  will  also  be  true  for 
negative  integral  values ;  that  is,  as  they  are  true  for  differentia- 
tion, so  will  they  also  be  true  for  integration.     Thus 

h.  I  dx  =     b,dx; 
h.jf{x)dx  =Jh.f(x)dx;  [  (9) 

^J  jf(^,y)dydx  =^jjb.f(x,y)dydx. 

Similar  results  are  also  true  for  successive  variations ;  so  that 
we  have  generally 

brd*/(x)  =  dn'^fix); 
b^.JJ  ,.,Y  ...  dzdydx  =rj I  ...h'^.{y...dzdydx).     ^  ' 


(11) 
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^^^  "  {£)'  (^l  ■  ■  ■  (d^)'  (d^)  '•  •  •  *"  g««»«*Uy  ftmctions 
o{  x,yyi, ... ,  so  they  are  susceptible  of  variation;  and  we  have 

du   __   d.hu  »    ^"   _  ^'^ 

'  dx   ^    dx  '  '  dy  "^    dy   ' 

d^u       dKbu  ^    d^u        d^bu 

'  da^        da^  '  '  dxdy       dxdy ' 

and  also  still  more  generally 

'  dx'^dy'^dz'' ...  ""  dx'^dy'^dz' ...' 

296.]  As  these  results^  especially  (9)^  are  of  importance  in  the 
sequel^  let  us  consider  them  in  reference  to  a  plane  curve;  see 
fig.  47. 

Let  PoPQ^i  be  a  plane  curve  whose  equation  is  y  =/(^) ; 

OMq    =  4?o  K     OM  =  ar  )        MN  =  rfr  )  OMj  =  ^Tj  ) 

Mo^o  =  yo  5      MP  =  y  r    Gq  =  rfy )  '    Mi?!  =  yi )  ' 

Q  being  a  point  on  the  curve  infinitesimally  near  to  p. 

Now  suppose  each  point  of  the  curve  to  have  shifted^  so  that 

the  points  indicated  by  the  letters  in  the  figure  assume  the  points 

indicated  by  the  letters  accented,  and  suppose  hereby  the  form  of 

the  function  to  have  changed ;  so  that 

mm'=  hx)  ,       nn'=  h{x-\-dx)  =  hx-\-h.dx)^ 
p'l  =  ayr        kq'=  h(y-\-dy)  =  hy-^h.dy)  ' 

Also  as  p',  q'  are  points  on  the  new  curve  infinitesimaUy  near  to 
each  other,  since  om'=  x-^-hx,  therefore 

m'n'=  d{x-\'hx)  =  dX'\'d.hx.    Also 

•.•     mn+nn'ss  mm'h-  m'n'; 
dx-^-hx-^h.dx  =  hx-\'dx-\'d.hx; 
.\     h.dx  =  d.hx. 
By  a  similar  process  we  may  prove  that 

h.dy  =  dJby, 
and  by  repetition  of  the  process  that 

d. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  made  the  limiting  points  of 
the  curve,  viz.  Pq  and  Pj,  to  change  position,  so  that  there  are 
variations  of  Xq,  y^,  x^^y^:  in  the  general  case  this  will  of  course 

3Ha 


krf*y  =  rf».«y.  J  ^ 
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occur ;  and  the  change  of  value  in  the  integral^  of  which  these 
are  the  limits^  is  the  sum  of  the  quantities  which  have  been  de- 
termined in  (86)  and  (87),  Art.  96.  If  the  limits  are  fixed,  there 
are  of  course  no  variations  of  them ;  and  if  the  limits  are  con- 
strained to  be  on  certain  curves,  their  variations  are  not  arbitrary, 
but  must  be  in  agreement  with  the  equations  to  these  curves. 
This  illustration  indicates  how  the  total  variation  of  a  quantity 
expressed  in  the  form  of  a  definite  integral  involves  partial 
variations  due  to  changes  of  the  limits,  as  well  as  of  those  due  to 
the  chan^  of  form  of  the  function. 

297.]  Problems  within  the  range  of  this  calculus  may  involve 
either  a  single  infinitesimal  element,  or  the  integral  of  such 
elements  between  given  limits  of  integration.  In  the  latter  case 
a  finite  function  is  the  subject  of  investigation ;  but  as  it  is,  and 
is  expressed  as,  the  sum  of  a  series  of  infinitesimals,  and  as  the 
order  in  which  the  operations  of  variation  and  of  integration  are 
efiected  is  indifferent  in  the  result,  here  also  the  infinitesimal 
elements  are  the  first  subjects  of  investigation.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  calculus  of  variations  on  these  elements ;  and  I  shall 
take  those  which  have  arisen  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Let  (a:,y,z)  {x-\-dw,  y  +  dy,  z  +  dz)  be  two  points  in  space 
iiifinitesimally  near  to  each  other ;  and  let  ds  be  the  distance 
between  them  ;  so  that 

(/^  =  da;^  +  dy^  -{dz^.  (14) 

Let  {x,  y,  z)  be  shifted  to  {x  +  hx,  y-\-by,  z-\-  bz),  where  bx,  by,  bz 
are  arbitrary  functions  of  x,  y  and  z ;  so  that  the  displacement 
of  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  may  be  most  general ;  then,  taking  the 
variation  of  (14)  according  to  the  theorem  given  in  (5),  we  have 

ds  b.ds  =  dx  b,dx  +  dy  b.dy  -|-  dz  b.dz ; 

.-.     b,ds  =i  —b,dx-\-  -^b,dy  + -pb.dz',  (15) 

ds  ds      ^       ds 

which  is  the  total  variation  of  ds,  and  shews  that  it  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  the  projections  on  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  (x,  y,  z) 

of  the  several  variations  of  the  coordinates. 

The  following  however  is  another  proof  of  this  theorem,  and 
as  it  involves  quantities  which  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  sequel, 
it  is  desirable  to  insert  it  at  once. 

Let  (f ,  ry,  0  be  the  varied  place  of  (x,  y,  z) ;  so  that 

^=^x-\-bx,         T)^y^by,         (  =  z  +  bz,  (16) 
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Now  as  hx,  by,  hz  are  in  the  most  general  case  arbitrary 
functions  of  Xy  y,  and  z*, 


d,hz  ,       d.hz  J    .  d.hz  J 


(17) 


But  as  bx,hy,tzax&  variations  of  the  a?—,  y— ,  andz—  coordinates 

dtbx         d  bx 
res])ectively,  it  is  evident  in  reference  to  bx  that  -^ —  and  -^ 

are  infinitesimals  of  a  higher  order  than  -^ — ;  and  anah)gou8  re- 

uX 

suits  are  tnie  of  the  differentials  of  by  and  bz ;  so  that  taking 
infinitesimals  of  the  lowest  order  in  (17),  we  have 

Let   d$^  +  dr]^-hdC^  =  da^ ;    then  da  =i  ds -^  b.ds ;    and  con- 
sequently 


|^+l}-^„19) 


and  omitting  infinitesimals  of  the  highest  orders,  this  on  ex- 
pansion becomes 

d8^'h2dsb.d8  =  dx^-^dy^'{-dz^-\'2{dxd.bx  +  dyd.by-\-dzd.bz} ; 

.-.     b.ds  =z  '^b.dx-\'-^b.dy+  -^b.dz;  (20) 

ds  ds      ^     ds 

the  order  of  the  symbols  d  and  b  having  been  changed  by  reason 
of  (7).     And  this  is  the  same  result  as  (15). 

Now,  as  h,ds  is  the  change  in  length  which  the  arc-element 
undergoes  by  reason  of  the  displacement  of  ds,  it  has  been 
called  the  linear  dilatation  of  the  arc-element;  and  similarly, 

J-  dx,z-  dy,  ,  dz  are  respectively  the  linear  dilatations  of  dx,  dy, 

dz.     We  shall  have  important  applications  of  this  and  of  similar 
theorems  in  the  higher  mechanics. 

*  Many  of  the  brackets  which  are  indicative  of  partial  differentiation  are 
omitted  in  this  and  the  following  Articles,  that  the  heaviness  of  the  formulae 
may  be  relieved. 
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298.]  Next  let  dydx  he  the  infinitesimal  whose  variation  is  to 
be  determined^  which  is  the  area-element  of  a  plane  surface.  Let 
^^  ?;,  as  in  the  last  article  be  the  varied  values  of  x  and  y ;  so 
that  f  =  d?  +  8a?,  71  =  y  +  dy;  then 


-^       -       d.bx  -        d,bjc  J 


(21) 


and  consequently,  by  the  method  of  Art.  211, 

where  infinitesimals  of  the  higher  orders  are  omitted.  Thus^ 
since  h,dx  dy  =s  the  excess  of  the  area  of  the  displaced  element 
over  that  of  the  original  element  =5  d^dr^-^dxdy, 

8.<torfy=|^+^|tto<fy.  (28) 

As  h,dx  dy  is  the  variation  which  the  infinitesimal  area-element 
undergoes  by  reason  of  its  displacement^  it  is  called  the  superficial 
dilatation  of  the  area-element ;  and  this  is  of  course  expressed  by 
the  right-hand  member  of  (23). 

Let  us  however  consider  this  subject  by  the  light  of  first  prin- 
ciples, for  we  shall  thereby  be  able  to  trace  not  only  the  area  of 
the  displaced  element^  but  also  its  form ;  and  this  is  important 
in  a  problem  wherein  great  clearness  and  precision  are  required. 
Let  A,  B,  c,  D  be  the  four  angular  points  of  the  original  area-ele- 
ment, dx  dy,  where  a  is  (.r,y)j  b  is  (0?+ dlr,y)j  c  is  (a?,  y-^dy) ; 
D  is  (j?  -f  dx,  y  +  dy) ;  also  let  a',  b',  (f,  d',  be  the  places  of  a,  b,  c,  d 
after  the  displacement;  so  that  a'  is  {x-^hx,y-\'hy); 

'•    /       »        J        d-^   .  %        d.^y   -  \ 

B  IS  ix  +  ox-^dx-^  —-z —  dx,  y-f ^+  -j^dxy, 

c'is  (j?+&p+ -^cte,  y+^+dy  +  -^dy); 

I '    I       «        J     .    d.hx  ,        d.hx  J 

D  IS  [x-\-  hx  +  dx  -\ ; — dx-\ ; — dy, 

^  dx  dy 
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and  thus  the  figure  aVcV  is  a  parallelograin.  If  infinitesimals  of 
the  higher  orders  are  neglected^  these  results  are  the  same  as  (18). 
Also  let  0)  be  the  angle  between  the  two  «ides  aV  and  aV  ; 
then  since 


COStt  s 


/-./  .  -  .  /^/ 


2aVxa'c 

if  infinitesimals  of  the  higher  orders  are  neglected.  As  those 
however  involved  in  the  right-hand  member  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  retained  in  (23)^  it  appears  that  approximately 
cos  (0  =  0;  consequently  »  =  90%  and  the  displaced  area-element 
is  a  rectangle  as  it  was  in  its  original  state. 

Again^  let  us  investigate  the  variation  of  that  general  surface- 
element^  which  is  given  in  (80),  Art.  236 ;  viz. 

dA?  =  rfy*  cte* + dz^  da^  4  dz^  dy^.  (25) 

Let  diL  be  the  area  of  the  displaced  surface-element,  so  that  if 
(6  ^i  C)  is  the  varied  place  of  (a?,  y,  z), 

dA"^  =  dri'dC'+dC'de  +  dedfi^.  (26) 

And  substituting  for  d(,  dri,  dC  the  values  given  in  (18),  we  have 

=  \^*^'-^*^'-£W^^  ■■*■■■ 

and  taking  the  square  root  of  both  members, 

^  '     ^    .    Sd-^   .  d.hz\dy^dz^  ,    kd.^z  .  d.hx\  dsflda^ 
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all  infinitesimals  of  the  higher  orders  having  been  omitted.    Now 
since  b.dA  is  the  excess  of  the  area  of  the  surface-element  in  its 
displaced  state  over  that  of  it  in  its  original  state^  ^.dA  =diL^dA.; 
and  consequently 
^  ,        /d.by      d.bz\  dy^  ds?'       fd.hz      d.hx\  dz*  djc* 


\  dy        dz 


dz    *    dx  ^     dA 

d.hx      dJby\  da^  dy^ 


+ 


(■ 


+ 


; 


(28) 


dx  dy  f  dA 
which  is  the  required  result ;  and  expresses  the  areal  dilatation  of 
the  surface-element.  I  may  observe  that  (28)  may  be  deduced 
from  (25)  by  taking  the  variation  of  (25)  accordiug  to  the  rules 
of  differentiation. 

If  a,  /3,  y  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
at  the  point  (a?,  y,  z),  then  employing  the  value^i  given  in  (26), 
(27),  (28),  Art.  286,  (28)  becomes 

•  ,         id.hy      d.hz\  .    ,    ,  (d.hz      d.bx\ 

^•^^  =  (iSr  +  -3l-)co8arfyrf2r+  [-^  +  -^]cospdzdx 


dy 


which  shews  that  the  variation  of  the  general  surface-element  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  on  its  plane  of  tlie  several 
variations  of  its  projections  on  the  coordinate  planes. 

299.]  Again,  let  the  infinitesimal  whose  variation  is  to  be 
determined  be  dx  dy  dz;  that  is,  be  the  volume-element  in 
reference  to  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  in  space. 

I^et  (f,  rj,  f )  be  as  heretofore  the  varied  place  of  {x,  y,  z) ;  then 
by  reason  of  (17), 

d,bx 


didridC^ 


1-h 


d.hx 


dx 
d.by 
dx  ' 
d,bz 
1^' 


1  + 


d.by 


dy 
d.bz 


1  + 


d,bx 

dz 
d.by 

dz 

d.bz 


dz 


dxdydz;     (30) 


and  omitting  infinitesimals  of  the  higher  orders,  we  have 


d(dridC=  I 


1  + 


d.bx    ^    d.by        d.bz 


^dxdydz.         (31) 


dx  dy     '     dz 

And  as  the  variation  of  the  volume-element  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  the  volume  in  its  displaced  position  over  that  of  it  in  its  origi- 
nal position. 
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h.dxdydz  =  \  -^ h  — ^  -f  -^  [dxdydz.  (82) 

(    ax  ay  az    ) 

This  is  called  the  cubical  dilatation  of  the  volume-element. 

As  this  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  reference  to  subse- 
quent investigations^  let  us  examine  it  more  closely^  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  by  means  of  first  principles,  and  retain  infinitesimals 
of  a  higher  order ;  so  that  hereby  we  may  clear  up  all  the  obscurity 
which  surrounds  it,  depending  as  it  does  on  the  preceding  partial 
differentials. 

Let  A,  B,  c,  D  be  the  four  angular  points  of  that  face  of  the 
elemental  parallelepipedon  which  is  parallel  to  and  nearest  to  the 
plane  of  {x,y);  where  a  is  (x,y,  z);  b  is  (x  +  dx,yfZ);  c  is 
(jr,  y+dy,  2r);  D  is  (x+dx,  y+dy,  z).  Let  a',  b',  c',  d'  be  the 
places  of  A,  B,  0,  d  when  the  variation  has  taken  place ;  so  that 

a' is  {x-\-tx,  y  +  ly,z+hz), 

h'is  {^x-^dx-^bx  +  'jz-dx,    y  +  &y+ ^^^>    ^'^^'^~^^)* 

, .    /        ^        d.hx  .  .       ^       d,by  -  ^       d.hz  ,  \ 

c'\B\x^-hx-\--^dy,  y'Vdy^hy-\--^dy,    ^+^^+-;^»yj» 

d.hz  J    .  d.hz,  \ 
z^hz-^-g^dx^^dy). 

so  that  the  figure  aVcV  is  also  a  parallelogram.  If  infinitesimals 
of  a  higher  order  are  neglected,  these  results  are  the  same  as  the 
first  two  of  (18). 

Similarly  if  the  variations  of  the  other  faces  of  the  new  volume- 
element  are  calculated,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  parallelo- 
grams; so  that  the  volume-element  is  a  parallelepipedon^  its 
volume  being  given  in  (31),  so  &r  as  infinitesimals  of  the  first 
order  are  involved.  Also  let  a,  /3,  y  be  the  angles  between  the 
edges  drj  and  rff ,  d(  and  di,  di  and  dri  respectively ;  then,  as 
y  is  the  angle  between  the  two  sides  aV  and  aV,  and  as 
B  V^  =  a'b'2  -  2  A  V  X  A  Vcos  y  -f  aV>  ;     and 
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therefore  neglecting  infinitesimals  of  the  higher  orders^ 

cos  y  =  -^  +  -T-^ .  (86) 

Similarly         cos  a  =  -^  -|-  -^ ;  (87) 

«'«^  =  W  +  -5i^'  ^'^^ 

And  as  all  the  quantities  in  the  right-hand  members  of  these  last 
three  equations  are  infinitesimals  of  an  order  higher  than  that  of 
those  retained  in  (31)^  it  is  evident  that  a,  fi,  and  y  are  approxi- 
mately right  angles;  and  that  the  volume-element  in  its  displaced 
position  is  approximately  a  rectangular  parallelepipedon. 

f  Henob  it  appears  that  if  &r ^  8y,  d^r  are  functions  of  only  x,  y,  z 
respe<2tiYely^  we  shall  have  rigorously  cos  a  =  cos /3  =:  cos  y  =  0; 
so  that  the  volume-element  is  a  rectangular  parallelepipedon  in 
both  its  original  and  displaced  states.  Thus^  the  variation  of  the 
volume-element  is^  to  the  first  order  of  infinitesimals^  as  general 
in  this  restricted  case  of  the  variations  of  the  coordinates^  as  it 
is  in  the  general  case  where  hx,  hy,  bz  are  arbitrary  functions  of 
X,  y,  and  z. 

800.]  Finally^  let  us  take  the  general  case^  and  investigate  the 
variation  of  a  product  of  differentials  of  the  form  dx^dx^dx^, . .  dx^, 
x^yX^yX^y.-.x^  being  n  variables  independent  of  each  other. 

Let  fi,  fj,  ^3, . . .  be  the  values  of  a?j,  x^y  x^,  ...  in  their  varied 
states ;  so  that  (^  =  ^i  +  S-^i , 


where  ^r^, ^Xg, ...  are  functions  of  ^j,  a-j,  ^3, .  . :  then  we  have 


2  V  t*t*„ 
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80  that^  by  the  method  of  Art.  211,  and  neglecting  infiniteeimals 
of  the  higher  orders^  we  have 

«.«.«,..= (1+^)  (u^.)  (1+'^)  ■'b,*^.-- 

.-.     J.d^idirarfa?3  ...  =  ]-^— i -I-  -^— ^  +  ...  [ctoictejctej...    (40) 
and  this  gives  the  variation  of  the  multiple  infinitesimal  element. 

301.]  I  come  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  variation  of 
definite  integrals^  in  which  the  element-functions  involve  finite 
variables^  their  differentials^  and  differential  coefiicients.  Here 
the  processes  will  be  longer ;  but  by  a  judicious  employment  of 
integration^  the  final  results  assume  a  practicable  form. 

Now  the  value  of  a  definite  integral  may  be  varied  in  many 
ways;  (1)  by  a  change  of  form  in  the  element-function;  this  is 
a  variation  which  falls  entirely  within  the  scope  of  this  Calculus  : 
(2)  by  a  change  in  the  limits ;  and  this  may  occur  in  two  ways ; 
either  the  limits  may  be  assigned  by  certain  determinate  functions; 
in  which  case  a  change  of  them  involves  a  passage  from  one  value 
to  another  in  aceordance  with  certain  given  conditions^  as  along  a 
given  curve  or  a  given  surface ;  and  although  the  variations  of 
the  variables  at  these  limits  will  have  to  be  determined^  yet  at 
those  points  they  will  not  be  arbitrary,  but  of  the  nature  of  differ- 
entials and  not  of  variations ;  or  the  functions  which  assign  the 
limits  may  be  imdetermined,  and  thus  subject  to  variation;  and 
thus  there  will  be  variations  of  these  limits  due  to  a  change  of 
form  in  the  functions  which  assign  them.  In  all  these  several 
cases  the  total  variation  will  be  the  sum  of  the  several  partial 
variations  which  are  due  to  the  changes  as  they  occur  in  parti- 
cular problems;  and  these  partial  variations  will  be  estimated 
separately. 

In  these  problems  it  appears  to  me  most  desirable  to  main- 
tain as  far  as  possible  symmetry  of  notation  and  symmetry  of 
expression ;  for  a  large  amount  of  labour,  both  of  brain  and  hand, 
is  thereby  saved.  With  this  object  in  view  I  have  at  first  con- 
sidered all  the  variables  to  be  equally  dependent  and  equally 
subject  to  variation,  and  have  made  none  equicrescent ;  the 
rationale  of  this  process  being  that  each  variable  is  supposed  to 

31a 
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be  a  fanction  of  another  variable  which  is  not  involved  in  the 
expressions  either  explicitly  or  implicitly.     The  process  is  appli* 
cable  with  especial  advantage^  as  the  sequel  will  shew^  when  the 
number  of  variables  is  small.     In  many  cases  however  it  leads  to 
long  expressions  which  are  capable  of  abbreviation^  if  some  hypo- 
thesis is  made  as  to  the  character  of  one  or  more  of  the  variables 
or  of  their  variations^  as  to  equicrescence  and  variation,  and 
the  generality  of  the  problem  is  not  thereby  abridged.     Thus, 
suppose  the  element-function  of  the  definite  integral  to  contain 
two  variables  x  and  y^  the  functional  relation  between  which  is 
not  fixed ;  then,  for  the  variation  of  the  element-function  apart 
from  its  values  at  the  limits,  so  long  as  the  variation  of  one  of 
the  variables,  say  y,  is  arbitrary  and  indeterminate,  the  generality 
of  the  whole  variation  is  not  abridged  if  ^  is  not  subject  to  varia- 
tion, or  if  a  particular  value,  or  a  series  of  particular  values,  is 
given  to  hx ;  apart  from  the  limits,  I  say ;  because  at  the  limits 
a  relation  may  be  given  between  x  and  y,  and  this  relation  taken 
in  connection  with  the  general  functional  relation  may  absolutely 
determine  the  values  of  hx  and  of  hy  at  the  limits.     This  is  also 
evident  geometrically.     Each  point  in  a  plane  curve  may  be 
displaced  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  and  thus  5jr  =0. 
Thus  in  fig.  47,  p  may  be  shifted  to  r  ;  in  which  case  if  all  the 
points  do  not  move  through  equal  spaces,  buf  through  spaces 
which  are  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  its  original 
position,  the  form  of  the  equation  to  the  curve  will  change, 
although  the  point  has  the  same  abscissa  in  both  its  positions. 
If  however  the  extreme  points  Pq  and  Pj  are  constrained  to  move 
on  given  curves,  at  the  limits  generally  x  and  y  must  both  vary, 
and  consistently  with  the  equations  to  the  limiting  curves.     In 
many  cases  in  the  sequel  I  shall  take  one  or  more  of  the  variables 
to  be  equicrescent,  or  assume  that  they  have  no  variation,  or  take 
the  variation  of  a  variable  to  be  a  function  of  that  variable  only, 
or  make  some  other  hypothesis,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable,  which 
will  shorten  the  operations,  and  not  abridge  the  generality. 

302.]  In  the  first  place  let  us  consider  a  function  of  two  vai-ia- 
bles  X  and  y,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  functional 
symbol,  which  is  not  known ;  and  suppose  the  element  to  be 
p  {x,  dx,  d^x,  . . .  d^x,  y,  dy,  d^y,  . .  rf'"y), 

where  f  expresses  a  known  function;  let  u  represent  the  sura 
of  these  elements,  between  the  limits  a?,,  y^  and  XQ,yQ;  so  that 
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it  is  required  to  calcokte  the  Tariation  of  m,  the  relation  between 
X  and  jf  being  an  unknown  Amotion. 

Let  the  yariation  be  of  the  most  general  kind  that  is  pocmble ; 
80  that  not  only  x,jf,  bat  also  cir^cf^x,  . . .  rf'x, rfjf, <Py,  ...rf^jfre* 
eeive  rariations ;  and  let 

n  =  F(*, dxyd^x, . . .  rf'x,  y, rfy, d*y, . . .  rf">)5 


and  thus 


(43) 
(+♦) 

'0  *'Q 

then  since  a  is  a  function  of  x,  dx,  d^x, . . .  d^x,  y,  dy,  c(^, . . .  d^jf, 
hy  virtue  of  equation  (5)  we  have^ 


bu  =  bj  Q  =  I  ba; 


-h 


dir^       '  ^d.dxf^'      '  ^d.d^x^^'^""  ^    "^  ^d,d*x 


To  acquire  a  more  convenient  notation^  let 

/rfn\  /  cto\  1 


Kail  =  ^' 


da 


( 


da   \ 


=  Y. 


(46) 


(47) 


therefore 

in  =  x&p+X|d.d!r+x,d.rf^dr+...+XMd.<fV 

And  similarly 

+  Yrfy  +  Yirf.rfy  +  Y,rf.rf«jf+...+Y^rf.rf*y; 
.-.    b     n  z=z      bn 

=  /  {x&r-f X|rf.&r  +  x,d«.&r+...  +  x^rf*.8a? 
Jo 

-fYiy+Yirf.«y  +  Y,rf».»y-»-...  +  Y^rf~8y};      (49) 


(48) 
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the  order  of  the  symbols  of  operation  having  been  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  commutative  law  established  in  Art.  295. 
Bat 


>  (50) 


0 


Jx^d*bx=  [x.d— i8ar-rfx^if-«te+  . . .(-)— ^rf-^  x^^^r] 

(-)"/'Vx,8ar; 
Jo 

and  similar  results  are  of  course  true  for  the  integration  of  the 
y's;  therefore,  substituting  in  (49), 

+x^dbX'^dx^Kc 

+  x,rf>ij?— dXjrf&p+rf^Xjia? 

+ . 

+  x^rf«-i&p-rfx^rf— 2^0?  + rf*x^d— 38a; -...(- )*'irf—^x.,6ar 

-fyjd>8y— rfYjrf^  +  rf^Yjdy 
+ 


+  /     {X-rfXi  +  rf2x>-...(-)"rf»X^}fta? 

+  /    {Y-rfYi  +  rf%-...(-)«rf«Y«}^;  (51) 

which  expression  it  will  be  observed  consists  of  two  parts :  one 
of  which  depends  on  the  variables  at  the  limits  and  their  varia- 
tions ;  and  the  other  involves  a  sign  of  integration,  and  being 
therefore  dependent  on  the  form  of  the  function  connecting  x 
and  y  cannot  be  determined  unless  that  function  is  known : 
but  by  means  of  which  in  many  cases,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
the  unknown  form  may  be  found.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
the  former  part  vanishes  if  the  limits  are  fixed ;  and  if  they  are 
constrained  to  fulfil  certain  conditions^  relations  will  exist  be- 


-f 
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tween  their  variations  with  which  the  former  part  of  (51)  must 
consist. 

If  X  is  assumed  to  be  equicrescent,  so  that 

dPx  =  dPx  =  . . .  =  d^x  =  0; 
then  n  =  p(ar,  dx,  y,  dy,  d^y, . . .  rf"y), 

and  X2  =  X3=:...=x^  =  0; 

.-.    b.  I  n  =    Xj^x 
Jo  L 

"T"  •         •         •         • 

Jo 

•/   {x-^dxi}bx 

Jo 

+  r{Y-dYi^-rf«y,-...(-rd-Y«}«y.  (52) 

•'0 

303.]  If  however  the  element  of  the  definite  integral  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  differential  coefficients^  in  which  x  is  eqni- 
crescent^  so  that 

u  =i  I  Ydx, 

Jo 

where  v  =  p(x,y,g,  0,...^), 

F  representing  a  known  Amotion,  and  the  relation  between  x  and  y 
being  undetermined ;  then  to  give  to  v  the  most  general  variation 

that  is  possible,  ^>  y>  ^  *  -r^  >   •  •  will  all  vary. 

For  convenience  of  notation  let  us  substitute  as  follows ; 

dw-^'  dx'  -^  '-  dx'      ^    ' 
so  that  V  =  F<a?, y,y', y",...y("));    therefore 


dx'         ^dy'  ^      ^dy''  ^  ^dy^^ 

.-.  h,\   \dx  =  /   h,ydx 

Jo  Jo 

=  /   {yh.dx-^-hydx} 

Jn 


(58) 
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Again,  let 

(S) = '■  ($) = ^-  (y) = '"  -  (^)  -  "■' '  «■»*" 

*  **     *  ...+y<")(dp8y(")-&F<fy("))} 

=  [▼»*]^+7   {Y(8y-y'to)  +  Y'(V-y''8»)  +  •  •  • 

'     *  . . .  ^  Y(-)(8y<"> -y<"+')&F)}  (to. 

Let       iijf—}fix  =s  »; 

_^Jy       dy_ 

_d.hy      dy  d.lx      d  /dy\. 
~  dx      dx  dx       dx  ^dx' 

ax       dx  lax     ) 
similarly  hy"^y'''hx  =  «''; 


5y(*)— y<*»+i)^  —  j^(«).     therefore 
i.f\dx=  lyhxT-^  rfwY  +  wY+wY'-f  ...+«<*)Y(*)}cfo.(55) 

•^'o  L  Jo      Jn 


'0 

Now 
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tobstitnting  which  values  in  (55)  we  have 

^/^vA.=  [v6x+{v-^+.^ -...(-)•  '^pr,-(- 

+ 

Jo 

which  expression*,  it  will  be  observed,  consists  of  two  parts ;  the 
former  depends  on  the  values  of  the  variables  at  the  limits  of 
integration;  the  latter  involves  an  integ^tion,  which  cannot 
generally  be  effected  unless  the  function  connecting  x  and  y  is 
known. 

As  to  the  former  part,  the  first  term  is    vfta?      =  v^iiXj  —  v^^ftj?^, 

where  v^  and  v^  are  the  values  taken  by  v  at  the  limits ;  these  do 
not  involve  by,  but  only  involve  &r  at  the  limits ;  and  are  the 
variations  of  the  definite  integral  due  to  the  change  of  the  limits, 
being  the  quantities  which  have  been  determined  in  (86)  and  (87), 
Art.  96.  The  other  terras  contain  »  and  its  derived  functions ; 
and  if  8j?  =  0,  «  =  by,  all  these  terms  involve  the  values  which 
ly  and  its  derived  functions  take  at  the  limits,  and  are  indc|)endent 
of  the  general  functional  connection  between  x  and  y. 

304.]  Certain  other  properties  of  (56)  require  notice.  If  « =0, 
that  is  if  6y— y'dj?=0, 

bx       dx' 

*  In  the  Memoir  on  this  Calculus  by  M.  Poisson,  which  was  read  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1831,  and  is  printed  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Institute,  equation  (56)  is  deduced  from  first  principles. 
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and  thus  the  ratio  of  the  variations  and  of  tlie  differentials  of  ^ 
and  X  is  the  same :  and  in  this  case, 

8.  /  \dx  =  \  V  dx     =  Vj  rfo?,  —  Vq  Ixq  ;  (57) 

that  is,  if  we  make  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  a  curve  to  vary, 
so  that  the  ratio  of  the  variations  and  of  the  differentials  of  the 
coordinates  is  the  same,  we  do  not  leave  the  curve,  but  pass  to  a 
consecutive  point  of  it,  and  the  definit<5  integral  is  increased  by 
the  value  of  its  element-function  corresponding  to  the  superior 
limit,  and  diminished  by  that  corresponding  to  the  inferior  limit. 
Also  the  geometrical  meaning  o{  <adx  deserves  notice.  Let  the 
variations  of  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  plane  curve 
under  consideration  be  hx  and  8y,  and  let  the  projections  of  the 
space  through  which  the  point  {x,i/)  has  moved  be  estimated 
along  the  tangent  and  normal  of  the  original  curve  at  the  given 
point,  and  let  these  projections  be  r  and  v ;  then 

dx        dy  ^  dy        dx  ..-q. 

ds        ds  ^         ds        ds 

dy .       dx  ^  dx  ^       dy  ^  .^q. 

ds  ^     ds  ds  ^      ds 

.  • .    (adx  =  {by  —  y'bx)  dx  =  by  dx — dy  bx 

^vds}  (60) 

ds  ,       d  /   ds\  ,.,        </"  /    ds\ 

substituting  which  values  in  (56),  it  will  be  seen  that  every  term 
in  the  part  at  the  limits  except  the  first  involves  only  v,  tlie 

r    dxi^ 

normal  displacement,  and  the  part  of  that  involving  r  is    vr   '       , 

which  is  equivalent  to    v  5.r    ,  if  the  variation  Ls  ma(lc  on  the 

supposition  that  v  =  0,  Also  the  part  under  the  sign  of  integra- 
tion involves  v  only ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  the  variation  in  the 
form  of  a  curve  due  to  the  shifting  of  its  several  points  and  ele- 
ments arises  from  the  infinitesimal  normal  displacement  only ;  the 
effect  of  the  tangential  displacement  being  to  shift  a  point  to 
another  consecutive  point  on  the  curve. 

305.]  In  reference  also  to  the  general  expression  (51)  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  if  bx  and  by  are  replaced  by  dx  and  dy^ 
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that  is,  if  the  shifting  of  the  point  takes  place  along  the  curve 
only^  and  if  there  is  no  normal  displacement,  then  the  total 

variation  of  /  n  is  that  which  takes  place  at  the  limits ;  thus  in 

this  case 

n 


•  0  L.  Jo 


I  Xj  d^x  —  dji^dx-\'  y.^  d^y  —  d\,^  dy 


4-/   {x  — rfXi 4- rf^Xg— ...(  —  )» rf*x^}ete 
+  /    {Y-rfYi  +  rf»Y2-...(-r  d«Yj  dy; 

-  0 

and  the  last  two  terms,  after  integration  by  parts,  become 

/  {\dx-\-xdy] 

-    Xir^r+Yirfyl  4-  /  {Xirf2^r  +  Yid2y} 

L  Jo       v'o 


■0 

r  1^ 


[rfXjrfr  +  rfYjjrfyJ^-  [xj^rf*a?  +  YjjflPyJ  +j  {Xgrf^^p-fYarf^} 

I 

and  so  on.     Hence 

h,\  n  =  /   {xd^F  +  Xic/.dr+Xjd.d^irH-..  -f x^rf.rf";!? 

•  0  -^o 

+  Y  dy  +  Yi  d.dy  +  Y^  d.d^y  4- . . .  4-  y^  d.d'*y  } 

=  /  dn  =    n    ; 

*'o  L    Jo 

l)V  reason  of  equation  (48) ;  so  that  the  total  variation  is  reduced 
to  the  difference  between  the  values  of  the  infinitesimal  element 
at  the  first  and  the  last  limits. 

306.]  We  proceed  now  to  investigate  the  variation  of  a  definite 
integral  whose  element  involves  three  independent  variables  and 
their  successive  differentials;  and  to  consider  the  variations  in 


.•.  bu  =z      bn 
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their  greatest  generality  let  us  suppose  all  the  variables  and  dif- 
ferentials to  receive  variations.     Let 

tt  =  /  n,         where 

Q=zv(x,  dxy  d^Xy . . .  d"a?, y,  dy,  cPy, . . .  rf*y,  z, dz,  d*z, . . .  d^z). 
Let  tis  first  substitute  as  follows  : 

/rfn\  /rfn\  /da\ 

\d.d'x'        "         \  d.dry  /  -  ^" '         Vrf,rf*z'        * ' 

=/' 

=  /  {x^or-f Xid.8ar  +  XjcP.fta7  4-..-f x^d*.&r 

'\'ZbZ'^'iid.bZ'^z^d^.bz-\-  ...-^Zj^d^.hz] ;         (61) 
and  reducing  these  terms  by  partial  integration^  we  have  finally^ 

bJ  n  =   Xj  bx 

-hXjrffto?— dXgJor 

4- 

+  x^d— i5x-dx»d-"«^-hrf*x^d*-»5a7-....(-)""V-^x«ft^ 

+  Y2d6y— (/YgSy 

+ 

+  Y^(f«-%-dY,,d^-%+(PY^(r»-%-...(-r-^fl?"  '^Jy 

•^z^bz 

-{-z^dbz—dz^bz 
4- 

Jo 
4-/  {x— rfXi  +  cPXj— ...(  — )*d*x^}  do: 

•0 

-f  /  {Y-dYi+cPY2-...(-rd'*Y^}5y 

+  /    {z-dZi4-cPz2-...(-)*d*z^}6r.  (62) 

0 
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When  n  involves  more  than  three  independent  variables,  the 
expression  for  the  variation  of  /  n  is  of  course  similar. 

307.]  Suppose  however  that  an  equation  of  relation  is  given 
between  the  variables  and  their  differentials  which  are  involved  in 
n ;  and^  to  fix  our  thoughts,  let  us  take  the  case  of  three  variables 
Xy  y,  z',  and  suppose  the  equation  to  be 

L  =f{x, dx, dPxy  ...y,  dy, dh/,  ...z,dz, d^z, . . . }  =  0.     (63) 

If  L  involves  only  x,  y,  z,  z  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  x  and 
y,  and  thence  cb,  d^Zy . . .  may  be  found,  and  substituted  in  n,  so 
that  n  will  become  a  function  of  only  two  variables,  x  and  y :  but 
as  L  involves  the  differentials  of  the  variables,  such  an  elimination 
is  generally  impossible,  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
following  process.     Take  the  variation  of  l,  viz. 

and  employing  a  convenient  and  abbreviating  notation, 

^-»?^-^-»?lrf%+»72^%-^-••• 
-f  C^^ + f  1  d.bz + C^d^bz  + . . . = 0.  (65) 

Now  since  the  equation  l  =  0  must  be  satisfied  for  all  values 
of  X,  y,  z  which  are  admissible  into  the  problem,  therefore  the 
variation  of  x,  y,  z  must  be  subject  to  the  condition  ^l  =  0,  that 
is,  to  equation  (65);  but  since 

+  Y6y +Yid.5y-f  Y,d*^  +  ... 

+  zbz-^-z^d.bz  +  z^d^bz-^.,.,  (66) 

it  is  plain  that  we  may  add  to  it  the  right-hand  member  of  (65) 
multiplied  by  an  undetermined  constant  A,  without  destroying  the 
truth  of  the  expressions ;  so  that 

6v  =  (x  +  Xf)5a7  4-(Xi-f-Xfi)d.«a?  +  (x,+Xf2)d*«a?-|-... 
-h  (Y-|-AT7)dy+(Yi  +  A>7i)rf.«y-f(Ya+Aiyj)rf%+... 
-f  (z  +  Af )  bz  +  (Zi  -f  Af  1)  d.bz  +  (Zjj  -h  Af ,)  rf2«2r  + . . . .     (67) 
Observing  now  the  process  by  which  (62)  was  deduced  firom 
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(61)^  a  result  similar  to  (62)  will  be  deduced  from  (67)^  wherein 
instead  of  xwill  be  x-f  Xf^  instead  of  Xi^x^  +  Af^  ...  instead  of  y^ 
Y-f  Ai;^  ...^  and  so  on  for  the  others;  and  as  X  is  undetermined, 
we  may  consider  the  variation  to  involve  three  independent  quan- 
tities. 

The  variation  will  also  be  found  in  a  similar  manner  if  the 
original  element-Ainction  involves  more  variables^  and  if  these  are 
related  to  each  other  by  many  equations  of  condition. 

808.]  Suppose  however  that  the  element  involves  three  vari- 
ables x,y,z;  that  x  is  equicrescent,  and  that  y  and  z  are  two 
unknown  functions  of  x,  and  independent  of  each  other^  and  that 
the  quantity  whose  variation  is  to  be  calculated  is 

'     u  =  I  V  dx, 

1  _    /        rfy    (Py       d^y       dz   d^z       dV\ 

Where     v«F^i?,y,^,  _,..._,  ;,,_,_,...  _^, 

F  being  a  known  ftmction. 

To  give  V  the  most  general  variation,  let  us  suppose  that  not 
only  Xy  y,  z,  but  that  also  the  derived  functions  of  y  and  z  vary : 
then,  adopting  the  following  substitutions^ 

dx      '''dx*       *''      rfa^"      *     ' 

dx~    ' dcfi  ~      '      dx'  ~        ' 
V  =  F  {X,  y,  y',  y",  .  y("),  z,  /.  /',...  z'")) ; 
also  let 

^zhz  -f  z'hz^  i'hz'  + . . .  +z(")5rW ;  (68) 
and  following  a  process  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Art.  303,  and 
extending  it  to  z^  and  putting 

hy—y'hx  =  0),  hz—zhx  =  Wj, 

^'-y"hX  =  0)',  hz-'Z'hx  =  w'l, 


we  have  the  following  result : 
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I  /m-3Y(«)) 


+ 


an  expression  consisting  of  two  parts ;  of  which  one  involves  the 
values  of  tlie  variables  and  their  variations  at  the  limits  only ; 
and  the  other  involves  a  process  of  integration,  and  which  cannot 
be  performed  unless  the  relations  between  x  and  y  and  z  are 
given.  These  several  parts  admit  of  explanation  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  given  of  (56)  in  Art.  804. 

Also  it  admits  of  a  geometrical  explanation  similar  to  that  of 
Art.  804 ;  the  relations  between  x  and  y  and  between  x  and  z 
represent  two  cylinders  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
(a?,  y),  and  of  {x,  z)  respectively ;  and  these  by  their  intersection 
define  a  curve  in  space. 

Let  us  consider  the  general  displacement  of  a  point  on  this 
curve  to  be  due,  (1)  to  two  displacements  perpendicular  to  each 
other  in  the  normal  plane,  and  (2)  to  one  along  the  tangent  line; 
now  b}'  a  process  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  Art.  804  it  may  be 
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shewn  that  the  quantities  under  the  signs  of  integ^tion  inyolve 

the  normal  displacements  only ;  and  that    v  Sdr    is  the  only  term 

wherein  the  tangential  displacement  appears. 

If  V  contains  any  number  of  undetermined  functions^  the  vari- 
ation of  I  vdx  will  be  'calculated  in  a  similar  manner^  and  will 

consist  of  a  series  of  terms  and  quantities  similar  to  those  of  equa- 
tion (69). 

309.]  In  the  last  article  y  and  z  are  considered  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  if  a  relation  is  given  connecting  them 
and  their  derived-iiinctions  and  x,  and  of  the  form 

a^  -0=  (£)^+  (|)^+  (0)  V  +  (^)V'. 

multiplying  which  by  an  undetermined  constant  A^  and  adding  it 
to  ftv,  we  have 

comparing  which  expression  with  that  of  (68),  and  noticing  the 
process  by  which  (69)  is  deduced  from  (68),  it  is  palpable  that  (72) 
will  lead  to  a  result  of  the  form  given  in  (69),  and  with  quantities 

such  that  in  the  place  of  y  will  be  y  + A  f -7-) ;  in  the  place  of  Y, 
Y'-f  A^^-r),  ...;  in  the  place  of  z,  ^^^-fAf^);  in  the  place  of //, 

z'-f  A  [-r/) }"'}  and  so  on  :  and  thus  the  variation  will  be  reduced 

to  the  form  of  a  definite  integral,  whose  element-function  involves 
X  and  two  unknown  and  independent  functions  of  w. 

810.]  Certain  processes  in  the  sequel  will  require  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  variation  of  a  variation,  that  is,  of  the  second  variation 
of  a  definite  integral.  As  the  principles  and  the  method  are  the 
same  as  those  explained  and  applied  in  the  preceding  articles,  I 
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will  consider  only  one  simple  instance :  viz.  that  in  which  it  is 
required  to  find  bhi,  when  k  =  /  v  dx,     and 


8u  =  /  b.\  dx 

•0 


=  /   {(irfiv-f  v8.£fa?}  ; 

Jo 


(73) 


b..,v=(g),,+(|),,+(^)v.(|>V+... 
•••»''=»0«'+»(|)».+»{^)v+.(^,)v+ 


dyf^        \dy'f^     ^dy' 


'rfa?'  Wy'    *     Wy 

■rfv\    /dv\     I  dv 


^"*  (di)  '(£)'( -^ )      *'^**  functions  of  x,  y,  y',  y". . . ; 

•••  »-0  =  (S)^+0^+(|i)*y'+- 

♦         •         •        > 

substituting  which  values  in  (74)  we  have 
and  therefore 


■¥[\v.dx,    (76) 
By  similar  processes  may  8^,  ft^M, ...  be  calculated. 
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311.]  We  come  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  variation  of  a 
multiple  integral ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  problem  in  its  most 
general  form,  I  will  consider  the  case  of  a  double  integral  only ; 
for  the  principle  on  which  the  inquiry  is  founded  is  the  same  in 
all  cases;  and  the  number  of  terms  in  the  result  increases  so 
rapidly  with  each  new  integral  sign^  that  by  taking  any  higher 
order  the  formulae  are  so  complicated  as  to  require  new  symbols 
and  new  modes  of  abbreviation,  and  no  result  useM  for  our 
present  purpose  is  arrived  at. 

And  I  shall  consider  only  a  simple  case  of  a  double  integral : 
that,  viz.  in  which  the  element-function  involves  x^  y,  z,  (z  being 
an  undetermined  function  of  x  and  y),  and  the  partial  derived 
functions  of  z  of  the  first  and  second  orders ;  and  in  which  also 
the  limits  of  integration  are  given  by  an  inequality  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  explained  in  Art.  214 :  so  that  the  range  of 
integration  includes  the  values  of  the  variables  corresponding  to 
all  points  within  a  given  closed  surface.  This  case  will  suffice 
for  all  the  examples  to  which  I  shall  at  present  have  occasion  to 
apply  the  calculus ;  and  the  student  who  desires  further  informa- 
tion will  find  an  investigation  of  the  general  case  in  those  memoirs 
of  Ostrogradsky,  Sarrus,  Delaunay,  and  Lindeliif,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  foot-note  of  page  411.  In  those  by  SaiTus  and 
Lindelof  especially  the  difficulties  of  the  variations  of  double  defi- 
nite integrals  are  elucidated,  and  to  them  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gation for  the  following  investigation.  A  peculiar  symbol,  which 
they  call  the  symbol  of  substitution,  has  been  largely  employed 
by  them ;  I  however  have  found  the  symbols  already  employed 
in  this  work  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Let  the  double  definite  integral  which  is  the  subject  of  vari- 
ation be  rx,  TY, 

u  =         /      \dydx;  (77) 

•^Xo    •  To 

and 

^dx^  f'  ^dxdy  ^ '  ^  dy' 
X  and  y.    For  the  sake  of  abbreviation  let  the  following  symbols 
be  adopted ; 


(d  '*\     I  d^  \ 
z\  I  ci^z  \  ia^z\  .  .    ^    ^y 

'^) '  (^    ^7    ) '  (  ~t\  ) y  ^'here z  is  an  undetermined  function  of 


© = -    (|) = '■■■ 

(S)-"   0-<.  {S^)=-v     '™' 


m 
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the  upper  and  lower  accents  referring  to  the  x  —  and  y  —  partial 
derivations  respectively.  Also  let  us  take  the  limits  in  their  most 
general  form;  that  is,  as  the  integral  stands  in  (77),  let  Y^  and  y^  be 
functions  of  ^,  and  let  Xj ,  x^^  be  independent  of  ^  and  y;  although^ 
if  the  order  of  integration  is  changed,  X|  and  x^  are  Amotions  of 
y,  and  Yj  and  Yq  are  independent  of  a^  and  y.  Now,  taking  the 
total  variation  of  u  as  given  in  (77), 

bu  =  I     I     hsdydj: 

=  y    7  ^\dydxh\-^\h,dydx]  (80) 

substituting  for  h,dydx  from  equation  (23).     And  integrating 
by  parts  the  last  terms,  and  remembering  that  the  order  of 
integration  is  indifferent,  provided  that  attention  is  paid  to  the 
value  of  the  limits. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  in  the  general  variation  of  the  ele- 
ment, hx  =  by  ^  0,  because  we  shall  thereby  shorten  an  expres- 
sion which  is  under  any  circumstances  long,  and  (see  Art.  301) 
shall  not  abridge  the  generality ;  and  let  us  also  replace  hz  by  o), 
so  that  0)  is  an  arbitrary  function  of  x  and  y ;  then 


-  ,      ^    dz       d.hz       dta         , 

OZ  =  0,    -J-    =    — ; —    =    -Y-    =    O) 

ax        ax        dx 
^    dz       d.hz       d(D 

OZ  =  0.  -r-  =    — ; —  =   -r-  =  CD 


(83) 


dy        dy         dy 

0^'  =  o)   :        oz  =  0)   ;        oz  =a)    :  J 

where  w',  w^,  cd",  . . .  are  partial  derived  functions  of  a>. 

Let  z,  //,  z^,  z",  . . .  denote  the  partial  differential  coefficients  of 
V  with  respect  to  r,  z\  z^y  z" , . . .  respectively;  then 

6  V  =:  z  8r  -f  7!hz  -h  zpz^  -I-  i!%z"  -f  z/aa;/  -f  z^fiZ^^ 

=  Z(i)  4-  zV  -f  z^o)^  +  z"a>"-!-  z/o)/  -f  z^^w^^;  (84) 

60  that 

lu  •=.{     \\'hy\dx-\-\\  six     ^dy 

-f  /    7    '(zw  +  zV-|-z^a>^-hz'V'  +  z/a>/-|-z^^a)JdyrfA'.  (85) 

'  Xo    *  Yo 

3L2 
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Now  the  last  part  of  this  equivalent  of  bu  inyolTes  not  ojilj  u, 
which  is  an  arbitiarj  function  of  jr  and  y,  bat  also  its  jr—  and 
jr^  partial  deriyed  fonctions  of  the  first  and  second  orders ;  and 
as  it  is  to  be  integrated  with  respect  to  the  same  yariable  for 
which  it  is  differentiated,  several  of  these  terms  are  capable  of 
considerable  simplification  bv  means  of  integration  by  parts,  and 
of  the  theorems  for  the  variation  of  definite  donble  integrals  which 
are  given  in  Art.  217. 
Since  by  (64),  Art.  217, 

Thus  taking  the  jr-integral  of  this  equivalence  with  the  limits 
X|  and  x^  we  have 


!•  •'To 


=i:c^-<-C[4-]>-C'.CS-*'^-<'" 


Also  since 

•To  •-  -'To        »To      "y 

r^l  /Ti  CXxT         -IT,  TX,   TTi    ^2 

.-.     /     /     zu^dydx  ^\       /^«     rfa?— /     /     -j^tadydx,  (88) 

•  Xo   -^To  ^'x,      L    '     J  Yft  *  XO  *  Trt       »y 

Again,  taking  the  last  three  terms  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  member  of  (85),  as  they  involve  second  derived  functions 
of  0),  two  integrations  will  Ix?  required  for  their  simplification. 
Let  us  first  take  the  term  whose  element- function  is  z"a)'^•  then, 
by  the  theorem  expressed  by  (87), 

f^'f\'Wdydx 

" = L(>-*]:-C[^- i-]>-/X' £  "'*^- '»»' 

The  first  term  of  this  second  meml)er  does  not  admit  of  further 
reduction,  because  the  element-function  of  a  y-integral  involves 
two  ^-derived  functions.  The  second  and  third  terms  admit  of 
following  simplification. 
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Since  by  (70),  Art.  218, 
d  [„dy  1^>_r  „rfy/  ,  ,      dy\y\ 

'  '     L     d!a?    Jyo       rfr  L     {to    Jto 


-[(-s-^i-fS)-]:;-t-i:-.]:> 


Xq|_        Mf*-iYo  i-i-        €*•€»      Jyo-'Xo 


-/:[(-s-si-f'i)-]>-/;[^-s»-]>-<«" 

Also  by  reason  of  (87), 
80  that  substituting  these  equivalents  in  (89),  we  have 

^  ^  -5^  «rfy^.    (92) 
By  a  similar  process  we  may  shew  that 

fTK-yv^  =  [  WT'-L/""^"*]"' 

Also  by  integration  by  parts 

Hence,  substituting  all  these  equivalents  in  (85),  we  have 
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6«  =  f  [v«yrkr+rTv8J^{fy+rr(z;-z/'gU'T' 

whifh  ^vos  the  complete  value  of  bu. 

Now  tliis  expressiou  consists  of  three  distinct  groups  and 
classes  of  terms : 

(1)  The  first  two  terms  in  the  first  row  of  (95);  these  are  in- 
dependent of  a),  and  only  involve  the  value  of  &r  and  ly  at  the 
limits ;  these  consequently  express  the  variation  of  u  which  is 
due  to  the  deformation  of  the  functions  which  assign  the  limits. 
This  fact  is  also  otherwise  evident  inasmuch  as  these  terms  have 
arisen  from  the  variation  of  dydx  and  not  from  that  of  v.  Those 
which  arise  from  the  variation  of  v  are  contained  in  the  following 
groups. 

(2)  Tlie  hist  term  in  the  first  row,  and  the  terms  contained  in 
the  next  three  rows  of  (05)  :  these  do  not  depend  on  the  general 
value  of  « j  but  only  on  the  values  which  it  and  its  partial  derived- 
functions  0/  and  ©^  have  at  the  limits ;  and  consequently  on  the 
functions  which  assign  the  limits  of  integration. 

(3)  The  definite  double  integral  which  is  in  the  last  row  of 
(95).  This  depends  on  the  arbitrary  function  «,  and  cannot  be 
determined  unless  that  function  is  given. 

312.]  In  the  calculation  of  the  value  of  bu  which  is  given  in 
(95),  the  variations  at  the  limits  have  been  taken  in  the  most 
general  form,  and  have  not  been  subjected  to  any  conditions. 
In  the  application  however  of  this  expression,  the  limits  are 
frequently  determined  by  certain  equations  or  inequalities,  by 
reason  of  which  the  preceding  value  is  much  reduce<l. 

Now  one  of  the  most  common  cases  is  that  in  which  the  range 
of  integration  is  determined  by  a  certain  closed  function  or  sur- 
face, of  which  the  equation  is  given,  so  that  values  of  the  vari- 
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ables  corresponding  to  all  points  within  this  surface  are  included 
within  the  integral^  and  all  values  outside  are  excluded ;  and  thus 
if  F(x,y,z)  =0  =  Ij  is  the  equation  to  the  limiting  surface^  the 
integral  includes  those  values  of  the  variables  for  which  L  is 
negative.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  case  which  I  have 
considered  in  Art.  214,  and  have  applied  in  Ex.  7,  Art.  268.  In 
a  more  general  case  the  form  of  this  surface  may  vary,  but  I  shall 
assume  it  now  not  to  be  subject  to  any  deformation.  Morieover, 
I  shall  also  assume  that  l  =  0  gives  only  two  real  values  o{  z ; 

that  if  z  is  eliminated  by  means  of  l=0,  and  ^^1  =  0,  we  have 

only  two  real  values  of  y,  which  are  Yj  and  Yq  ;  and  that  if  z  and 

y  are  eliminated  by  means  of  l  =  0,  (^  j  =  0,  ^— j  =  0,  the 

result  gives  only  two  real  values  of  ^,  which  are  x^  and  Xq. 
Under  these  circimistances  of  limits  Yj  =  Yq  when  i?=Xp  and  also 

when  a*=XQ;  so  that  all  terms  of  the  form     /     nc/y       vanish, 

because  the  y-limits  are  equal ;  and  consequently  the  second 
term  of  the  second  group  of  (95)  vanishes. 

If  the  limits  of  x  and  y  are  constants,  their  variations  vanidi ; 
and  consequently  the  first  group  of  terms  in  (95)  disappears. 

313.]  If  the  element-function  of  the  double  definite  integral 
which  is  the  subject  of  variation,  is  a  function  of  ^>  y >  -zr,  f  — ),  ( —  ), 
where  as  heretofore  z  is  an  undetermined  function  of  x  and  y,  so 

tt  =  /      /     \  dydx ;  (9o) 

where  v  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  z ,  z^,  according  to  the  notation 
of  Art.  311 ;  and  where  tfie  limits  of  integration  are  taken  in  the 
most  general  form ;  then,  taking  the  results  of  that  article,  and 
putting  y=  z\  =z  z^^  =0;  so  that  also  z''=  z'^=  z^^=  0 ;  from 
(95)  we  have 

bu  =        I  vby     dx-\-f    \ybx\  dy-\-\  f    z'tady 

.which  is  the  general  value  of  bu.  The  several  groups  of  terms 
admit  of  explanation  similar  to  that  given  in  Art.  804. 
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If  the  district  of  integration  is  bounded  by  a  closed  suriaoe^  tben^ 
as  in  the  preceding  article^  the  first  term  of  the  second  group  in 
(97)  vanishes. 

814.]  The  preceding  examples  of  variation  are  sufficient  both 
to  illustrate  the  theory  and  for  the  solution  of  special  problems 
to  which  we  shall  apply  the  calculus.  It  is  good  however  to  con- 
sider a  difficult  subject^  such  as  that  under  discussion^  from 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  conceived  the  quantity  involving 
the  imknown  function  to  be  resolved  into  its  elements^  and  the 
definite  integral  of  these  elements  to  be  the  finite  quantity  which 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry :  and  the  limits  have  been  taken  to  be 
values  whose  symbols  have  subscripts  1  and  0.  Now  imagine 
the  definite  integral  to  represent  some  property  of  a  plane  curve^ 
and  between  the  values  x^  and  Xq  ;  this  restriction  is  convenient 
to  fix  our  thoughts ;  and  let  the  quantity  x^— x^  be  resolved  into 
n  elements^  and  fj,  fj^  fs^  •  •  f»-i  ^  ^^^  values  of  a?  corresponding 
to  the  points  of  division^  and  the  corresponding  values  of  y  be 
ffi, y^3 .,.  y«_i :  then^  as  the  definite  integral  is  the  sum  of  a  series 
of  quantities^  of  each  of  which  the  clement  is  a  type ;  so  if  we 
replace  the  definite  integral  by  its  equivalent  series^  it  will  be  a 
function  of  x^,  f^,  f2>  •  •  •  ^n-n  x«,  that  is,  of  n-f  1  variables ;  and 
when  the  elements  are  infinitesimal,  of  an  infinite  number  of 
variables.  This  then  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  calculus  of 
variations ;  its  immediate  subjects  of  inquiry  are  functions  of  an 
infinite  number  of  variables  generally  independent  of  each  other ; 
but  as  these  Amotions  consist  of  a  series  of  terms,  all  of  which 
are  of  the  same  form,  the  difierential,  or  variation  of  the  sum  of 
them,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  differentials  or  variations  of  the 

separate  terms :  hence  the  cause  of  h  and  i  being  subject  to  the 

commutative  law.  The  principles  of  the  calculus  of  variations 
therefore  are  only  different  from  those  of  the  differential  calculus, 
because  its  subject  is  a  function  of  an  infinite  number  instead  of 
a  finite  number  of  variables. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  if  for  the  definite  integral  the 
equivalent  series  of  terms  involving  intermediate  variables  is 
substituted,  the  number  of  variables  that  enter  into  each  term 
will  depend  on  the  order  of  the  highest  differential  which  enters 
into  the  element-function ;  thus  if  the  element-function  involves 
d*y,  three  consecutive  values  of  y  will  enter  into  each  term ;  and 
so  for  other  forms  of  the  element-function. 
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I  will  not  however  enter  on  further  inquiry  into  this  method 
of  the  calculus  of  variations,  because  the  process  is  much  longer 
than,  and  ultimately  leads  to  the  same  results  as,  the  preceding. 
But  because  the  principles  of  the  calculus  become  hereby  resolved 
into  their  most  simple  elements ;  nay  rather,  because  the  processes 
of  perhaps  the  most  transcendental  analysis  hereby  become  capable 
of  geometrical  interpretation  and  construction,  I  shall  take  an 
opportunity,  in  the  next  Chapter,  of  solving  a  simple  problem 
by  this  method ;  and  the  mode  of  application  will  thereby  be 
evident. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS  TO  PROBLEMS 

OF  MAXIMA  AND  MINIMA. 

Section  1. — Determination  of  the  critical  values  of  a  defimite 
integral  whose  element-Junction  involves  variables  and  their 
differentials. 

815.]  Wb  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  preceding 
Chapter  to  a  large  class  of  problems  of  maxima  and  minima 
involving  unknown  functions. 

At  this  part  of  our  treatise  it  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  condi- 
tions and  the  criteria  for  determining  maxima  and  minima  values 
of  known  functions^  which  depend  on  particular  values  of  the 
subject- variables  of  these  functions ;  for  the  whole  question  has 
been  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  VII  of  Vol.  I,  and  the  reader  is 
supposed  to  be  familiar  with  it.  Suppose  however  that  the 
problem  is  to  determine  the  form  of  a  curve  or  curved  surface 
between  certain  limits^  so  that  a  property  of  it,  such  as  its  length 
or  the  area  inclosed  by  it,  may  have  a  maximum  or  minimum 
value ;  the  principles  of  Vol.  I  are  plainly  insufficient,  because 
the  form  of  the  function  is  unknown ;  and  we  have  recourse  to 
the  following  mode  of  solution  :  let  the  property,  whose  value  is 
critical,  be  resolved  into  its  elements,  the  element  being  a  known 
function  of  the  variables  and  their  differentials,  and  this  being  in- 
dependent of  the  relation  between  the  variables ;  then  the  sum  of 
all  these,  or,  in  other  words,  their  definite  integ^,  is  the  quan- 
tity whose  critical  value  is  to  be  found,  and  by  which  means  the 
form  of  the  function  is  to  be  determined.  The  definite  integral 
therefore  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  is  such  as  those  whose 
variations  have  been  calculated  in  the  preceding  Chapter. 

816.]  Let  tt  represent  the  definite  integ^l,  of  which  the 
critical  value  is  to  be  determined;  and  first  suppose  that  the 
variables  and  their  differentials  of  which  it  is  a  function  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  equation  of  rela- 
tion amongst  them  :  a  maximum  or  minimum  of  such  a  kind  is 
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termed  absolute :  then^  by  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima,  it 
is  plain^  if  u  has  a  critical  value,  that  ^  =  0  and  changes 
its  sign ;  and  that  the  change  of  sign  may  be  determined  by  the 
sign  of  b^u ;  so  that  if  ^  =  0,  u  has  a  maximum  or  minimum 
value,  according  as  d^ti  is  negative  or  positive ;  the  solution  of 
the  problem  therefore  requires  the  calculation  of  bu  and  of  Ihi ; 
and  by  the  condition  ^  =  0,  the  form  of  the  functional  symbol 
connecting  the  variables  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  first  place,  let 

(1) 


u  =  l  a. 


where        n  =  f  ( j?,  da?,  cPx, . . .  d*x,  y,  dy,  d^y^ . . .  d^y),  (2) 

and  F  is  the  symbol  of  a  known  function.  On  referring  to  the 
value  of  hu  given  in  equation  (51)  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  consists  of  two  parts ;  one  of  which  is 
integrated,  and  depends  on  the  values  of  the  variables,  of  their 
differentials,  and  of  their  variations  at  the  limits;  the  other  is 
imder  signs  of  integration,  and  cannot  be  further  reduced,  because 
hx  and  hy  are  unknown  functions  of  x  and  y,  and  because  the 
other  factors  in  the  element-ftinctions  involve  the  undetermined 
function  and  its  differentials.  What  conditions  therefore  are 
requisite  so  that  5m  =  0  ?     For  convenience  of  reference  let 

{Xj-dx,  -i-cPXg— . . .(— )»-id»-ix^}  hx 

+  {x2-dX3+...{-)*-2d*-«x,}d8a7 

+ 

-h{x,.,-dx,}d-«&p 

+  x,d— i5a?  =  a;     (8) 

and  let  the  analogous  quantity  involving  hy  and  its  differentials 
=  fi  :  also  let 

X— dx^-l-flPx,— ...(  — )"dX  =  B,  (4) 

Y  — dYj-f  d2Y2-....(  — )'*d"'y^r=  h;  (5) 

so  that  we  have 

5m  =  fa-f /3J  +  I  (s5a?-fH5y).  (6) 

Now,  as  hx  and  hy  are  arbitrary  functions  of  x  and  y,  hu 
annot  vanish  unless     a  f  )3     =  0 ;  whence  we  have 

[a  +  )3]^=0,  (7) 


c 
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[a-h^J=0;  (8) 

and  also,  H  =  0,  (9) 

H=0;  (10) 

and  these  are  the  conditions  which  are  primarily  necessary  to  the 
definite  integral  u  having  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value. 

817.]  Although  it  is  desirable,  both  for  synunetry  and  for  the 
discussion  of  an  expression  in  its  most  general  form,  thus  far  to 
retain  all  the  terms  in  lu,  and  although  in  many  of  our  sub- 
sequent examples  we  shall  retain  them  throughout,  yet  it  is 
necessary  somewhat  to  abridge  them,  that  we  may  point  out 
some  general  properties  of  the  above  equations. 

First,  let  the  difference  between  (7),  (8),  and  (9),  (10)  be  ob- 
served :  (7)  and  (8)  involve  limiting  values  of  Ix,  by,  and  of  their 
differentials ;  whereas  B  =  0,  and  h  =  0,  being  differential  ex- 
pressions, will  after  integration  give  general  relations  between  x 
and  y,  and  therein  the  required  functional  connection ;  and  the 
same  function  will  be  deduced  both  from  8  =  0  and  from  h  =  0, 
provided  that  (and  this  is  a  necessary  condition)  the  same  limiting 
values  are  taken  in  the  integ^ls  of  both  equations  :  for  the  ybrm 
of  the  function  involved  in  them  will  depend  on  the  form  of  func- 
tion of  n,  and  from  n  they  are  derived  by  a  similar  process ;  and 
therefore  the  same  functional  form  will  appear  in  the  final  result 
of  each. 

Again,  let]  us  suppose  that  there  is  no  variation  of  x,  save  at 
the  limits ;  and  that  consequently  the  shifting  of  any  point  from 
a  curve  to  the  next  consecutive  curve  is  due  to  a  variation  of  y 
only ;  then  hx  =.  0  (except  at  the  limits),  dhx  =  d^hx  =  ...  =  0  : 
so  that  (6)  becomes 

=  [{Xi-rfx2+  ...(-)'*-icZ«-ix„}8a'] 

each  of  the  three  lines  of  the  second  member  of  which  must 
separately  =  0,  if  hu  =  0. 

Now,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  Art.  301, 
that  the  generality  of  the  formulae  is  not  abridged  by  the  assump- 
tion that  one  of  the  variables  imdergoes  no  variation,  so  the  result 


hu 


-f 


0 
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hereby  demonstrated  is  as  general  as  that  given  in  (7), ...  (10). 
And  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  necessarily  the  same  in 
both  eases,  we  can  infer  that  the  same  functional  relation  between 
X  and  y  arises  from  8  =  0,  and  from  H  =  0. 

318.]  Let  us  then  take  this  last  case  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
general  problem  of  maxima  and  minima,  and  thereby  indicate 
some  general  properties  of  it.  And  let  us  consider  the  case  in 
which  n  is  not  linear  with  respect  to  rf^y,  so  that  y^^  is  a  function 
of  d^ify  and  consequently  rf**Y„  involves  cP**y ;  thus  u  =  0  is  a 
differential  equation  containing  d^'^y ;  and  as  in  process  of  inte- 
gration a  constant  is  manifestly  introduced  at  each  successive 
integration,  so  the  complete  integral  involves  2m  arbitrary  con- 
stants ;  thus,  if  T  is  the  complete  integral,  it  involves  c^ ,  c^y  c^,... 
c^my  that  is,  2w  unknown  constants :  and  these  must  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  former  parts  of  equation  (11),  which  are 
functions  of  the  limits. 

Now  if  the  limits  are  not  restricted  by  any  given  conditions, 
the  former  parts  of  (11)  will  contain  2{m-\-\)  arbitrary  quan- 
tities, viz. 

of  which  the  coefficients  must  be  separately  equated  to  zero : 
hereby  we  shall  have  2  (m  -f  1)  different  and  independent  equations 
to  determine  2  m  arbitrary  constants,  and  which  are  manifestly 
more  than  sufficient,  and  thus  the  problem  is  indeterminate; 
this  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  if  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  limits 
or  their  variations,  the  definite  integral  may  be  of  any  magnitude, 
and  cannot  have  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  value. 

If  however  equations  are  given  connecting  the  variables  at  the 
limits ;  that  is,  if  equations  are  given  in  terms  of  Xq  and  y^,  and 
in  terms  of  x^  and  y^ :  then,  if  T  =  0  is  the  integral  of  H  =  0, 
there  will  be  given 

"^^'i^V  \^)o'"  V^r^iV  ^^'  Vrf^V*"  v^^^^V  ^^^^ 
which  with  the  2m  f  2  quantities  of  (12)  give  us  4m +  2  different 
quantities  whereby  to  determine  2m  constants  Cj, Cj, ...  Cgm^  ^.nd 
the  2m-f  2  quantities 

^o>  yo>  ^yoy  ^^yo>  —  ^""yo  «^i>  yi>  ^Vi^  ^^u  •  •  ^^i ;    (14) 

and  the  problem  is  thus  determinate. 

When  n  is  linear  with  respect  to  rf"*y,  h  =  0.  will  be  a  differ- 
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imtkl  eqnstion  of  an  order  not  bigbcrtlnB  2a— l^aad  tliocCHe 
itn  eomfleU  iattgnl  cannot  oontain  more  tlian  2a— 1  ariiiiiaiy 
a^witMniM ;  and  the  number  of  eqaationa  rekthre  to  the  fimita  of 
the  general  integral  being  the  same  as  bdoie,  the  problem  is  im- 
IHrnMAe,  becaoie  the  required  conditions  cannot  be  artirffd 

819«]  The  following  are  cases  wherein  the  differential  eq[aati(A 
H  s  0  takes  particular  forms,  which  admit  of  int^gntioii. 

(1 )  If  A  does  not  contain  y,  then  h  becomes 

-rfT,  +  rf*T,-...(-)— »rf-T.  =  0,  (16) 

which  admits  of  one  integration  without  any  determination  of 
nfkiion  lietween  y  and  x. 

(2)  If  A  does  not  contain  the  first  k  terms  of  y,  dy,  dPy, ... , 
then  H  s  0  becomes 

(-.)*-«rf*y^(-)*rf*^ly^^j-...{«)~-lrf"Y^  =0,  (16) 

which  admits  of  being  integrated  i  times  in  succession. 

(8)  If  A  docs  not  contain  x,  or  any  differentials  of  x,  then  finom 
(48),  Art.  802,  and  from  h  =  0,  we  have 

da  =  Yrfy-|.Y,rf.rfy-|.Yjrf.d*y-|-Y,d.rf3y-|-..., 
0  =  Y-dY,-|-rf«Yj-rf»Y3-|....; 
so  thai  eliminating  y, 

da  =  y,  rf.rfy-f  rfyrfYi  +  Yjrf.rZ^y— rfycPYj-f  Yjd.d^y-f-rfycPYj-f-... 

=^d(y^(ly)^d(i[^d''y-^dydY^)-^d(Y^d^y-dY^d^y-\^dyd\)+... 
whence  by  iniogriiiion, 
n  =  r|4Yjrfy  +  Y,(/«y-rfyrfY,-|-Y3d3y-fl?2yrfY3-fdyrf%-|-...(17) 

320.]  ThuH  far  I  have  supposed  the  variables  x  and  y,  which 
are  involved  in  the  element  n,  to  be  independent  of  each  other, 
and  the  maxima  and  minima  of  such  definite  integrals  arc  called 
absolute.  If  however  x  and  y  are  not  independent,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  condition  given  by  the  equation,  integral  or 
differential  as  the  case  may  be, 

L  =  0,  (18) 

then,  as  explained  in  Art.  307,  we  have 

bh  =  0;  (19) 

and  a  relation  is  given  which  the  variations  of  the  variables  and 
their  differentials  must  satisfy;  multiplying  therefore  6 L  by  an 
indeterminate  constant  multiplier  A,  and  adding  to  bu,  we  have 

«{tt  +  AL}  =0;  (20) 
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and  we  may  operate  on  ti  +  XL  in  a  manner  precisely  the  same  as 
that  by  which  we  have  determined  the  necessary  conditions  for 

the  critical  values  of  u  =  /   a.    These  are  called  relative  maxima 

Jo 

and  minima^  and  the  method  of  determining  them  is  hereby 
reduced  to  that  of  finding  absolute  maxima  and  minima. 

It  is  also  similarly  manifest  that  if  the  problem  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  u,  when  the 
variables  and  their  differentials  are  subject  to  conditions  expressed 
by  a  series  of  equations^  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  definite 
integrals  or  otherwise,  viz., 

^  ^^  'i>  ^  ^  h>  "  •  ^  ^^  **>  (*^ ) 

then  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  absolute  critical  value  of 

w-hA^Li-f  AjLj-h.-.-l-A^Lj,  (22) 

where  A^,  Aj, . . .  A^  are  undetermined  constants ;  and  these  will  be 
determined  by  means  of  the  necessary  equations  arising  from 
equating  to  zero  the  variation  of  (22),  and  from  the  equations 
(21). 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  indeterminate  multipliers  Aj,  A,,. . . 
Xj^  may  be  introduced  in  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  variation,  and  thus  to  be  Amotions  of  ^  and  y. 
For  suppose  the  function  whose  critical  value  is  required  to  be 

w-f-Ai(Li-/i)  +  A2(Lj-/a)-|-...-|-Aj(Lj-/j); 

then  the  total  variation  of  this  quantity  is 

itt  +  Aj 6Li -f- AgiLj -f- . . . -f  Aj^Lj 

-f  (Li-^)«Ai  +  (i5-/j)rfAg-|- . . . -h  (L4-/j)dA4, 

and  this,  by  reason  of  (21),=0,  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
for  which  the  variation  of  (22)  =  0. 

321.]  The  preceding  principles  are  also  applicable  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  critical  values  of  u  where 


tt  =  /    ft. 


and 

ft  =  F(ar,  dx,  d^Xy. .  .d*Xy  y,  dy,. . .d"y,  z,  dz,. .  .d*z) ;      (28) 
and  employing  substitutions  similar  to  those  of  Art.  816, 

6«=[a  +  ^  +  y]; 

-h  /    (H&r4-H5y-hv82r);  (24) 

Jo 
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and  as  dtf  =  0^  and  bx,^,  bz  are  arbitrary  functions  of  jt,  y,  z, 

we  mqst  have  r  ni 

La-h^-hyj^=0,  (25) 

8  =  0,     H  =  0,     V  =  0 :  (26) 

of  which  (25)  is  a  series  of  equations  in  terms  of  the  variables 
and  their  differentials  at  the  limits,  and  the  integrals  of  (26)  will 
give  the  general  functional  relations  between  the  variables :  it  is 
also  to  be  observed  that  the  same  function  wiU  be  given  by  any 
two  of  the  three  equations  (26),  for  as  B,  h,  y  are  all  deduced  by 
a  similar  process  from  n,  the  Ainctional  form  of  a  wiU  be,  at  least 
implicitly,  contained  in  each ;  and  therefore  all  the  integral  equa- 
tions which  may  be  deduced  from  them,  provided  that  they  have 
the  same  limits,  will  have  the  same  functional  form :  of  this 
result  many  examples  will  occur  in  the  sequel. 

In  problems  of  critical  values  for  which  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions is  required,  the  discriminating  criteria  of  maxima  and 
minima  are  frequently  as  difficult  of  application  as  they  are 
difficult  of  discovery ;  and  I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
them  to  a  fnture  section.  No  practical  inconvenience  will  be 
caused  hereby,  for  I  propose  to  investigate  at  present  only  those 
problems,  the  conditions  of  which  will  immediately  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  critical  values. 

322.]  To  determine  the  shortest  line  joining;  (1)  two  given 
points,  (2)  two  given  curves  in  the  same  plane. 

(1)  Let  (a?Q,yo)  (^i^yi)  t^  ^^6  given  points;  and  let  u  =  the 
length  of  the  line  joining  them ;  then 

u  =  I    ds,     and     bu  =   I  b»ds. 

Jo  Jq 

But  ds^  =  (Ar*  +  rfy»; 

.'.     b,ds  =  -rd.bx-^-  -^d,by; 

ds  ds      ^ 

and  if  rf.^  =  0;  rf.$=0; 

an  da 
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dtV  dv 

from  these  last  two  we  have  -7-  =  a,   ~  =  B;   so  that 

ds  as 

X  =  a8-\-a,  y  =  fis-^b; 

.-.     ^1:^  =  ?^;  (28) 

a  /3 

this  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line,  which  is  therefore  the 
shortest  line ;  a,  /3,  a,  b,  being  four  arbitrary  constants  introduced 
in  integration ;  these  may  be  determined  as  follows :  since  the 
limits  are  fixed,  b^Q  =  0,  bt/Q  =  0,  bx^  =  0,  by^=0 ;  and  therefore 
equation  (27)  is  satisfied  without  any  relation  between  the  con- 
stants of  the  straight  line  and  the  limits :  but  as  the  line  is  to 
pass  through  the  two  points,  x  and  y  must  satisfy  simultaneously 
^of  Vof  ^^^  ^li  y\>  consequently  (28)  becomes 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  two 
given  points. 

(2)  The  process  of  determining  the  unknown  ftmction  is  thc^ 
same  in  both  parts  of  the  problem  ;  but  in  the  second  part  the 
constants  a,  /3,  a,  b  must  be  found  as  follows :  from  (27)  we  have 


>  (29) 


Let  the  equations  to  the  limiting  curves  be 

Fof-^o^  Vo)  =  0>  Fi(^i>  Vi)  =  0; 

then  as  bx^,  by^  are  the  variations  of  x  and  y  as  we  pass  from 
one  point  on  the  first  limiting  curve  to  another  consecutive  point, 
and  as  bx^,  by^  are  the  similar  quantities  for  the  second  limiting 

curve,  and  as  \-f)}  \~^) '  \t)  '  vTr)  ^^^  ^^®  direction-cosines 

of  the  straight  line  at  the  limiting  points,  (29)  shew  that  the 
straight  line  cuts  both  limiting  curves  at  right  angles.  Let 
(«^o>  yo)y  (^i>  Pi)  ^  ^^^  points  where  it  meets  Vo(Xq,  y^)  =  0,  and 
Fi(.rj,  y^)  =  0  respectively,  then  we  have 

^Liifp  —  yi"~yo« 

a  p     ' 

also,  as  this  straight  line  is  normal  to  both  curves, 
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/dv^\  /rfFo\  /dF,\  nlF^\ 

^  dx  'o        ^  du  K        ^  dx  f\         ^  dy  'i 

thus  these  and  the  equations  to  the  curve  give  four  equations 
which  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  values  of  Xq,  yQ,  x^,  y, ;  and 
thus  the  problem  is  completely  solved. 

823.]  Determine  the  form  of  the  longest  or  shortest  line  which 
can  be  drawn  from  one  curve  to  another  curve  in  space. 
Let  the  equations  to  the  curves  be 

To  =  4>q{Xq))S  z^  =  ft>x{x{),S 

Then  w  =  /   ds,     and     bu  =      b.ds ; 

Jo  Jo 

rdx  ^        dy  ^        dz  ^  "1^ 
and  as  dtt  =  0^  we  have 


^■1=". 

as                       as 

dx 

dy                       dz 
-ds=^'             ds^^' 

X — a  =  a*, 

y^h  =  ^Sy       z^c  =  ys', 

• 

a 

y  —  b       z  —  c 

/3           y 

(31) 


Thus  a  straight  line,  whose  equations  are  (31),  is  the  longest  or 

dx  du   d^ 
shortest  line  joining*  two  curves  in  spac« ;    and  ^s  — ,  -^ ,  -^  are 

the  direction-cosines  of  the  line,  and  hx^,  hy^,  ^Zq,  bx^,  6y,,  dz^  arc 
the  variations  of  the  limits,  and  consequently  the  projections  of 
elements  of  the  limiting  curves,  (30)  shew  that  the  straight  line 
cuts  both  curves  at  right-angles ;  and  from  these  conditions  com- 
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bined  with  the  equations  to  the  limiting  curves  the  unknown 
constants  of  (31)  may  be  determined. 

Tlie  solution  gives  also  the  longest,  as  well  as  the  shortest  line, 
which  can  be  drawn  from  one  curve  to  another  curve.  The 
discriminating  conditions  of  these  two  cases  •will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

324.]   Determine  the  critical  value  of  /   fxcls,  where  ds  is  an 
element  of  a  plane  curve,  and  /ut  is  a  function  of  a?  and  y. 
Let        **  =  /  M^> 

.-.     bu  =       (dsbfx-^-fJLb.ds) 

[dx  dy     n^ 

and  since  bu  =  0, 


(82) 


rf/ut\  -       ,/   da: 


dy^  >    ds 

Therefore  from  (33), 


(33) 


__  /d/x\  dy'^       /dti\   dxdy 
""  ^dxf    ds       ^dyf      ds 


3Ka 
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similarly 

whence^  squaring  and  adding,  and  substituting  from  equation 
(19),  Art.  285,  Vol.  I,  we  have 

p  "  ^dx'  ds       ^dy'  ds' 
where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  (jc,  y) ;  and  there- 

fore  \^\\ldt\dy_,dj.^dxX  (34J 

p      fi  i^dx'  ds      ^dy'  ds  S 

This  ecpiation  gives  a  geometrical  property  of  the  curve ;  but 
we  cannot  proceed  further  with  the  integration  unless  the  form 
of  ft  is  given. 

If  the  limiting  values  of  x  and  y  are  given,  the  equations  (32) 

are  satisfied  without  any  relation  between  x^^yQ,  ^iftfif  (^r)  j-- 

l>ecause  bxQ  =  Sy^  =  bx^  =  5yi = 0 ;  if  the  limits  of  integration  are 
on  two  given  plane  curves,  then  (32)  shew  that  the  required  curve 
cuts  both  the  limiting  curves  at  right  angles. 

325.]  If  ds  in  the  last  problem  is  an  element  of  a  curve  in 
space,  and  ft  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  then  the  equations  of  limits 
and  of  the  indefinite  terms  become 


(35) 


>  (36) 


From  (35)  we  infer,  that  if  the  curve  is  to  be  drawn  between 
given  limiting  curves,  it  cut«  both  these  curves  at  right-angles. 
Also  from  (36)  we  have 
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J   dz        /dfJL\  ,       J    dz 

therefore^  squaring  and  adding^  and  substituting  by  means  of 
equation  (23),  Art.  377,  Vol.  I, 

.  d^ 


-1(1)*-®^}" 

and  this  equation  does  not  admit  of  further  reduction  unless  the 
form  of /ut  is  given.     It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  line  is  straight  if 

(^\        (^]        l^\ 
W^       \dy^        ^dzf 

dx     ~~     dy    ""    dz 

The  examples  given  in  Arts.  322  and  323  are  only  particular 

eases  of  the  preceding,  viz.  where  /m  =  1.     But  this  general  case 

is  of  very  great  importance  in  subsequent  physical  applications  in 

both  Mechanics  and  Optics. 

326.])  To  determine  the  form  of  a  plane  curve  which  passing 

through  two  points  (^1,^1),  (^0^  ^o)  generates  by  its  revolution 

about  the  axis  of  a?  a  surface  whose  area  is  a  minimum.     In  this 

case  ri 

u  =  2tt  I  yds ; 

.-.     bu  =  0  =  2TTJ    \dsby'\-y[-^d.bX'\'  -^d.by)^ 
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.-.      ds^d.y^  =  0,        d.y^  =  0.  (88) 

Prom  the  latter  of  which,        y—=zc;  (89) 

thus  the  projection  of  y  on  the  normal  of  the  curve  is  constant. 
Substituting  in  (88), 

dx  dx 


^  dy        ^Li3        _*-« 
dx 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  catenary,  o,  A,  and  c  being  constants 
thus  far  undetermined.  For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  limiting  values  of  y  to  be  equal,  and  let  the  axis  of  y 
bisect  the  line  joining  the  extreme  points  of  the  curve ;  then 
yjj=yj,  j:^,=  —  ^j,  and  consequently  a=Oj  whence  we  have 

y-h  =  ^c^{e~c  +  e"cy,  (40) 

dy 
Also  since  -~  =  0,  when  j?  =  0,  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  y  at 
ax 

right-angles,  and,  as  ap])ear8  from  (39),  at  a  distance  c  from  the 
origin ;  c  being  an  arbitrary'  constant  which  we  have  no  means 
of  determining ;  and  therefore,  from  (40),  6  =  0.  Hence  the 
final  equation  becomes 

y  =  |{e^"  4-e"^}.  (41) 

If  the  curve  is  to  be  drawn  between  two  given  curves,  then 
equations  (37)  shew  that  it  cuts  both  at  right-angles. 
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This  example  is  plainly  a  case  of  Art.  324,  where  ft  =  2/*  ^^^^ 
consequently  lj-j=  0,  (-—)=  1;  and  therefore  from  (34) 

ds 

that  is,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  and  in  opposite  direction 
to  the  normal ;  which  is  a  known  property  of  the  catenary. 

327.]  Of  all  plane  curves  which  can  be  drawn  between  two 
given  points,  to  find  that  which  contains  between  the  curve,  its 
evolute,  and  the  radii  of  curvature  at  its  extremities  the  least 
area. 

Let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  ds  be  the  arc  of  the  curve ; 
then  it  is  manifest  that  if  u  is  the  required  area,  and  (^i,yi),  i^oyo) 
are  the  limiting  points. 


1  n 

,'.  bu  =  jr  I    {d^bp-\-pb.ds}. 


Now  1  =  d'^dy-fy^ ;  therefore 

__  ^P  _  dyd'^bx^dxd^hy'\-d^xdhy  —  d^ydbx      8(d^xdyj-d^ydx)dbs 
__  ___  _^^^ 

8db8 

^^^  • 

~  pds  ' 

.'.    dsbp  +  pb.ds  =  —  ^  {dyd^bx—dxd^by-^-d^xdby—d^ydbx} 

Hence  integrating  by  parts, 
26ti  =  0=/    {d8bp-^pb,ds} 


^^^y-^^o^l 


Hence  if  a  and  6  are  arbitrary  constants,  we  have 
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^d^x      .    dy      jf^dx 


•\ 


>  (42) 


^dxd^x^dydhf  ,    .    .  p*££r        ,    .  p^dy  ,       .   . 

•••    P* ^    -     -\-^d'^+dyd.*^  =  adx^bdy 

^dH     „    ,        Adxd^x  +  dyd^y)d9^'^2d^^d^8  ^       ., 

p*-^  -^-Zpdp—p^-^'  =  adx  +  bdy; 

.-.   p^  =i  ax-\-by  +  €.  (43) 

Also  from  (42)  by  subtraction 

^dy_Jx^xd^  -4p(fo+rfyrf.^  -d^rf/^y  =  ady^bdx; 
whence,  we  have 

Either  (43)  or  (44)  is  a  geometrical  definition  of  the  curve. 
Prom  (43)  it  appears  that  the  square  of  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
a  linear  function  of  the  coordinates ;  and  as  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  an  absolute  quantity  and  independent  botli  of  the  origin 
and  of  the  particular  syst<jm  of  coordinate  axes,  wo  may,  without 
thereby  affecting  the  generality  of  the  problem,  choose  our  system 
of  reference  such  that  a  =  0,  c  =  0 ;  whereby 

,       .  b  dx 

Whence  it  follows  that  the  curve  lies  wholly  on  the  positive 

side  of  the  axis  of  x,  and  that  the  curvature  is  the  same  at  all 

dx 
points  equally  distant  from  that  axis ;   also  that    -  =  0,  when 

y  =  0 :  the  curve  therefore  meets  the  axis  of  j?  at  right-angles. 
And  since 

*^  =  (6v)4.  .     dx  =  -^^—' 

^  ds       ^  ^^   '         '  '  (by-'^y^)^' 

b        .     -  8y      1   .        .   „  i 
.-.    X  =  gversm-i   ^•-  —  ^(by—4y)*; 

the  equation  to  a  cycloid  of  which  the  starting  point   is   the 

origin,  rr  is  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle,  and  the  constants 
o 
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are  such  that  the  origin  is  on  the  curve^  and  the  axis  of  ;r  is  tlie 
base  of  the  cycloid. 

328.]  To  find  the  relation  between  x  and  y,  so  that 

w  =  /   (j?*-|-y*)'rf*  may  be  a  minimum. 

Jo 

Let  u  be  expressed  in  polar  coordinates^  so  that 

tt  =  /  r^dii, 

Jq 

.-.    bu  =  I  {nr''^^dsbr'^r''db8} 

Jq 

but        ds^  :=zdi^-\-r^dfi; 

dr  r^dO  rdff^ 

.-.    d.ha  =  -^d.hr-\-  —5-  rf.W+  -j—Sr;         then 
ds  ds  ds 

6t<  =  0  =  f'{r''^d.br-^r-^^^dM-^(r'^^'^  •^nr^''d^)br\ 

.      r»*+^— -  4.nr*'''rf*— d.— 7—  =  0,        and  d. — ^ —  =  0; 
((8  ds  ds 

r'^'^^dO 

••    ST"-''' 

whence         r*"*^^  =  a8ec(»4-l)^;  (4^5^ 

If  n  =  0,  (46)  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line,  and  the  result 
is  in  accordance  with  that  of  Art.  822. 

329.]  Let  us  now  consider  some  problems  of  relative  maxima 
and  minima;  those  namely  wherein  the  variables  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  but  are  connected  by  some  given  relation^ 
which  may  be  integral  or  differential,  or  in  the  form  of  a  definite 
integral.  These  problems  are  often  called  isaperimetrical,  liecause 
the  given  condition  when  interpreted  geometrically  is  frequently 
equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  curve  being  given  between  certain 
fixed  points  or  limiting  lines. 

And  although  the  method  of  introducing  indeterminate  mul- 
tipliers, indicated  in  Art.  320,  is  most  convenient  for  explaining 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  general  case,  yet  as  in  the  following 
problems  only  one  condition  or  relation  will  be  given,  it  is  better 
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to  use  a  process  which  results  from  the  theory  of  indeterminate 
multipliers  as  explained  in  Art.  168^  Vol.  I^  and  which  consists  in 
equating  to  a  constant  quantity  the  ratio  of  the  several  coefficients 
of  the  variations  of  the  variables  in  both  the  definite  and  the  un- 
integrated  parts  of  the  given  equations. 

To  determine  the  form  of  a  plane  curve  which  being  of  given 
length  revolves  about  a  given  line  (the  axis  of  x),  and  generates 
a  solid  whose  volume  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

Here      w  =  ir  /   y^  dx,         I  ds  =z  c  =zb,  given  length ; 

Jo  »'o 

.-.     du  =  0=r?r/  (2ydxby-^y^d.bx) 

Jo 

=  -Jrly^&rl  -ir  f  {2ydyhx^2ydxhy)',  (46) 

L  -i  0  Jo 

Jo 

whence  equating  to  a  constant  A  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of 
hx  and  hy  in  the  unintegrated  parts  of  (46)  and  (47),  we  have 

If        7f^ 
ds  ds 

the  last  term  of  the  equality  being  deduced  from  the  first  two  by 
means  of  equation  (19),  Art.  285,  Vol.  I ; 

A 

that  IS,  the  radius  of  curvature  varies  inversely  as  the  ordinate. 

Also        2y  dy  =  Arf.  -^ ; 

whence  we  have 

'^     =+ ^ =^;  (48) 


y*-**        -  {X«-(y»-i»)«}*         A 
expressions  which  do  not  admit  of  further  integration,  but  are 
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the  equations  of  the  elastic  curve^  the  mechanical  form  of  which 
will  be  the  subject  of  investigation  hereafter. 

If  the  limiting  points  of  the  curve  are  given,  then  ^a?^=^^=0, 
and  5a?i  =  ^j=0,  and  therefore  in  (46)  and  (47)  the  terms  at  the 
limits  disappear:  but  if  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  two 
given  curves,  the  arbitrary  constants  will  be  determined  by  means 
of  the  equations  to  those  curves  at  the  limits. 

830.]  To  determine  the  form  of  the  closed  plane  curve  which 
is  of  given  length  c,  and  incloses  the  greatest  area. 

Since  the  length  =  I  ds,  and  the  area  =  /  y  djp, 

c  =:  I  ds,        u  ^j  y  dx  ] 

8tt  =  0  =  [y  8^1  +  /  (dxhy-dyhx) ;  (50) 

whence  equating  to  a  constant  A  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of 
&r  and  by  in  the  unintegrated  parts  of  (49)  and  (50),  we  have 

77^  -  T3J  -  ^  = '''  (51) 

ds  ds 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature,  by  reason  of  (19)  Art.  285, 
Vol.  I.   Consequently  the  radius  of  curvature  is  constant,  and  the 
required  curve  is  a  circle. 
Also  from  (51)  we  have 

^-a  =  X^;        y-A=-A-^; 

.-.     (^-fl)2-|-(y-4)2=A»; 

where  a,  b,  and  A,  which  last  =  the  radius,  are  constants  to  be 
determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  problems. 

Thus  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  a  curve  of  given  length, 
and  such  that  the  area  contained  between  it  and  the  positive 
coordinate-axes  of  x  and  y  is  a  maximum.  Let  the  superior  and 
inferior  limits  correspond  to  the  points  where  the  curve  cuts  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  respectively.  Then  by  a  comparison  of  the 
coefficients  of  bx  and  by  in  the  integrated  portions  of  (49)  and 
(50),  we  have  at  the  limits 
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1;  =  ^  =  ^' 


ds       ds 

due 
at  the  superior  limit  y  =  0^  so  that  --r-  =  0^  and  the  curve  cuts 

the  axis  of  x  at  right-augles^  and  6=0;  at  the  inferior  limit 

-^  =  0,  consequently  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  y  at  right-angles, 

and  a  =  0 ;  also  as  A  is  the  radius,  and  c  is  the  length  of  the 

2c 
quadrant,  A  =  — ;  consequently  the   equation  of  the  required 


It 


curve  is  ^       ,       4c^ 

This  problem  may  also  be  conveniently  solved  by  means  of 
polar  coordinates.     See  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Art.  221. 

331. 3  Of  all  isoperimetrical  curves  joining  two  given  points,  to 
find  that,  the  product  of  whose  length-element  and  the  square  of 
its  distance  from  the  line  joining  the  two  points  is  a  maximum. 

Let  the  line  joining  the  two  points  be  the  axis  of  x,  and  let 
the  origin  be  at  the  middle  point  of  this  line;  let  2a  be  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  points ;  then  x,  y,  z  being  the  coordinates 
of  any  point  on  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  commencement 
of  the  element,  and  c  being  the  length  of  the  curve, 

ti  =  /  {y^-\-z^) ds,        and  c  =  /  ds; 

Jo,  Jo 

and  by  a  process  .similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  Articles, 

d'^  d-^  d-^ 

^  = ± = ± =  1;(52) 

rf.(y^  +  ^r^)^     rf.(y^  +  z2)g_2yrf»     rf.(y*  +  y^)  ^-2rrf» 
from  the  second  and  third  of  which  terms  we  have 

"(»■+'■-»)  (4-»£)  -<»■+'•-»>  ('4-<")=»^ 

but  by  the  particular  system  of  reference  which  we  have  chosen, 
when  r  =  0,  y  =  0 ;  therefore  c'=  0 : 
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and  as  y^-fz^  — A  cannot  vanish  for  all  points  of  the  curve,  the 
above  equation  can  be  satisfied  only  by  rrfy— yrfz  =  0;  whence 
y  ^  kz ;  and  consequently  the  curve  lies  wholly  in  one  plane 
passing  through  the  axis  of  x :  let  this  plane  be  that  of  {x,  y) : 
then  z  =  0,  and  from  (52)  w^  have 

,  dx        ,   «flte 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  required  curve,  and  does 
not  admit  of  further  integration. 

332.]  The  following  are  other  examples  in  which  the  calculus 
of  variations  is  required. 

Ex.  1 . '  Of  all  plane  curves  of  the  same  length,  that  which 
generates  the  greatest  or  least  surface  by  its  revolution  about  a 
given  axis  is  the  catenary. 

Ex.  2.  Of  all  plane  curves  of  the  same  length  the  elastic  curve 
bounds  the  area  which  by  its  revolution  about  a  given  axis 
generates  the  greatest  or  least  volume. 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  the  plane  curve,  which  by  its  revolution 
about  an  axis  in  its  plane  generates  a  surface  of  given  area  and 
of  which  the  content  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  is  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  principal  curvatures  at  every  point  of  the  generated 
surface  is  constant. 

Ex.  4.  Two  parallel  planes  being  given,  it  is  required  to  draw 
from  a  given  point  in  one  a  curve  of  pven  length  to  the  other, 
such  that  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  of  which  the  curve  is  the 
director,  and  lines  perpendicular  to  the  planes  are  the  generators^ 
may  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

333.]  To  find  the  line  of  constant  curvature  whose  length  is  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum. 

In  this  example  I  propose  to  follow  the  general  method  for 
resolving  problems  of  relative  maxima  and  minima ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  the  process  and  formulsB,  shall  suppose  s  to 
be  equicrescent. 

Let  k  =  the  constant  radius  of  absolute  curvature ;  so  that 
1  _  { ((Pxf-^{(Py)^  +  {d^zf}^ . 
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aud  therefore 

then,  applying  the  symbols  of  Arts.  806,  821,  we  have 

x  =  0; 

da    _  die      2\dx{(d*xf  +  {d*y)* + (d'z)'}* 

^  ~  d-d*  ~  dt  d»* 

_dx     2\  ds  ^ 

~5»  ~Td?' 
_    do Xd'j? 

^~d:^~  d»» {(d»ar)«  +  (d»y)*+  (d*xr)«}* 

*Xd«« 

and  therefore  substituting  in  s=0^  and  pursuing  similar  processes 
for  H  and  y,  we  have 


,Cdz      2\  dzl      ,.kKd^z 


d»* 


=  0j 


(58) 


and  by  integration 

dx      2\  dx 
ds"  T  d? 
dy      2\  dy 
ds        k   ds^ 
dz      2X  dz 


^  kkd^z 
—d.     ,  .     =  y; 


(54) 


ds        k    ds^  ds^ 

a,  P,  y  being  constants  introduced  in  the  integration :  to  determine 
them^  let  it  be  observed  that  the  definite  part  of  bu  given  in 
equation  (62),  Art.  306,  becomes  in  this  case 

ndx      2k  dx      ,.  d^^K 
di-Td?-*^^-di^5^ 

^  ids       k  d(^  ds*S  " 

Sdz      2k  dz       ,,   .  d'z)  . 

+    J  A    d.bx  +     J  /  d.hy  +  -jh-  d.hz\  ; 


d** 


rf«* 


d»* 
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and  this  must  vanish  by  virtue  of  the  reasoning  in  Art.  316; 

and  as  no  relation  is  given  between  the  values  of  h:v,  by, bz, ...  at 

the  two  limits^  the  coefficients  of  these  quantities  must  separately 

be  equal  to  zero ; 

d^a: 


rdx      2X  rfo? 
Vn^T'd? 


-*Xd.^1    =0; 
d«*  Jo 


0 


'dx      2X  dx       ,     ,  d^x'\        ^ 

H-Tl^-'^'dA-'''' 

and  as  these  are  particular  values  of  the  first  equation  of  (54),  it 
must  be  consistent  with  them ;  therefore  a  =  0 ;  for  a  similar 
reason  /3  =  0,  y  =  0 :  whereby,  and  differentiating,  bearing  in 
mind  that  s  is  equicrescent. 


dx 

2\  dx 

ds 

k    d^ 

dy 
ds 

2\  dy 
k   ds^ 

dz 

2\  dz 

ds 

k    ds' 

dr 


ds* 


=  0 


tu* 


(55) 


and  employing  the  symbols  of  Art.  377,  Vol.  I,  equations  (6), 
multiplying  the  preceding  equations  successively  by  x,  y,  z,  and 
observing  that        ndx-^-Y  dy+zdz  =z  0, 

we  have  xcP^+Yd^y+zrf^2r  =  0;  (56) 

and  therefore,  by  reason  of  equation  (40),  Art.  882,  Vol.  I,  the 
radius  of  torsion  is  infinite ;  and  therefore  all  points  of  the  re- 
quired curve  lie  in  one  plane. 

Again,  from  (55),  since  A  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  ds  is 
also  constant,  we  may  replace  X  by  \^ds:  and  also,  replacing 

1  —2  -T-  by  A,  and  ArA'  by  A',  we  have 

dx       ,d^x 


,d*a! 


whence  by  integration,   hx—h'  -r^  =  c^. 


*y-*'  S  =  '" 


hz-h 


,d^ 
ds» 


=  ff,j 


(57) 
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also  because  s  is  equicrescent^ 

h^xdx-^ydy^zdz)  =  Cidx-^c^dy-^c^dz; 

.-.    A(a?»+y»-f  2r«)  =  2ciW-\-2c^y-^2c^z  +  c^;  (58) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  sphere  :  and  therefore^  combining  (56) 
and  (58),  it  follows  that  the  curve  is  a  plane  section  of  a  sphere, 
and  therefore  is  a  circle. 

It  may  also  thus  be  proved  that  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve : 
from  the  last  two  equations  of  (57)  we  have 

hizd^y-^-yd^z)  =  c^d^y—c^d^z; 

.-.     h{zdy—ydz)  =  c^dy—c^dz  +  k^ ; 

therefore  also      h{xdz—zdx)  =  c^dz—c^dx-^k^y 

h(ydx'-xdy)  =  Cjcte— Cirfy-f  i,: 

multiplying  these  severally  by  dx^  dy,  dz,  and  adding,  we  liave 

k^dx-^-k^dy-^k^dz  =  0; 

.-.     k^x-^k^y-^^k^z  =  k; 

the  equation  to  a  plane :  and  therefore  the  curve  required  is  a 
plane  section  of  a  sphere. 

334.^  In  Art.  314  it  has  been  stated  that  the  calcuhis  of 
variations  may  be  considered  as  a  particular  form  of  differential 
calculus,  wherein  the  number  of  subject- variables  of  any  function 
IS  infinite  :  I  propose  to  illustrate  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
calculus  by  the  following  simple  example  :  Between  two  given 
points  to  draw  a  curve  of  given  length,  so  that  the  area  contained 
between  it,  the  ordinates  to  the  two  points,  and  the  axis  of  x, 
may  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum ''^. 

Let  the  two  points  be  {x^y  y^),  (.r„,  yj ;  and  let  the  distance 
x^^Xq  on  the  axis  of  x  be  divided  into  n  equal  parts,  and  the 
abscissae  corresponding  to  the  points  of  partition  be  x^y.r^,..  .^«_i; 
and  let  the  corresponding  ordinates  be  y^,  y^^  Vn-i  I  *^d  ^.Iso 
for  convenience  of  notation  let  ^i— y©  =  ^^o^  Vi'-'Vi  =  ^yi>  •  > 
x-^^Xq^^  ^Xq  =  x^—x^^  ...  ;  and  suppose  the  several  points,  to 
which  these  coordinates  refer,  to  be  joined  by  straight  lines,  of 
which  let  the  lengths  be  a^^,  a^^,  . . .  a*„_|  ;  and  let  the  sum  of 
these  lengths  be  equal  to  the  given  length  c ;  then,  if  a  =  the 
required  area, 

*  For  other  examples  of  maxima  and  minima  solved  by  this  process 
see  SchellbaCh,  Variationsrechnung,  Crelle,  Band  XLI,  p.  293,  1851. 
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A  =  g^-^i-^oXyi+yo)-*-  2(^2-^i)(y2+yi)  + 


Let  u  =  the  required  critical  Ainction ;  then^  A  being  an  unde- 
termined constant^ 

u  =  AH-Ac; 

and  since  x^—XqIB  divided  into  n  equal  parts^ 

a?!— a?o  =  J?3— a?i  =...=  a  constant; 

80  that  tt  is  a  Ainction  of  (n^l)  independent  variables^  viz. 
t/ifVif  "  Vn-i  I  ^^^  therefore^  taking  the  partial  differentials  of 
u  with  respect  to  them,  and  equating  them  to  zero,  we  have  the 
following  series  of  equations  : 

^  °  (  A«i  A*o  ) 

'  *  (  A«j  A*i  ) 

and  because 

each  of  these  equations  is  of  the  form. 

2a^-.2Aa(^)  =  0; 


(59) 


now  suppose  the  number  of  the  points  of  division  of  ^r^— ^^  to 
become  infinite,  then,  taking  ;r,  y, «  to  be  the  general  types  of 
their  particular  values,  from  (59)  we  have 

dx  =  Ad.  ^; 
as 

whence  by  integration,  a  and  b  being  arbitrary  constants,  we  have 

^    (ar-ii)«-|-(y-*)»  =  A«.  (60) 
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And  this  is  the  equation  to  a  circle.  To  determine  a  and  b  and 
A^  we  have 

(j7o-a)*-l-  (yo-*)*  =  ^'4  (61) 

c  ^  I    ds 

Jo 

\  {A*-(y-A)»}* 

c         •  _i  Vn  —  h       .  _,  »o  — * 
••.     -  =  gin  »  2i_ sin^^^S^ — ; 

A  A  A 

.-.     (^o-«)(y«-*)-(^n-«)(yo-*)  =  A*sin^;  (62) 

and  from  (61)  and  (62)^  a,  hy  and  A  may  be  determined. 

835.^  In  the  preceding  Article  x  has  been  supposed  to  be 
equicrescent ;  but  we  might  manifestly  have  supposed  y  to  be 
equicrescent^  in  which  case  a  similar  process  would  have  led  to 

the  equation  ti^ 

dy^kd.^i      .  (63) 

^  as 

Also  the  problem  might  have  been  treated  more  generally; 
neither  of  the  variables  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  equi- 
crescent; and  in  this  case^  as  the  coordinates  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  we  should  have  had  two  simultaneous 
groups  of  equations  similar  to  (59);  and  from  them,  by  a  passage 
to  infinitesimal  subdivision,  we  should  obtain  two  simultaneous 
equations,  viz. 

dx  =  \d,-r^,  dy  =  \d.~; 

ds'  ^  ds 

whence,  integrating,  squaring  and  adding, 

{x^af+{y^bf  =  A2. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  process  by  which  this  example  has 
been  solved  will  shew  that  the  method  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  previous  cases,  and  which  was  explained  in  all  its  gene- 
rality in  the  preceding  Chapter,  is  precisely  the  same.  In  that 
form  however  it  is  concealed  under  symbols  of  integration  and 
.  variation;  whereas  in  this  Article  it  has  been  resolved  into  its 
simplest  elements,  and  has  been  laid  bare  to  inspection  and  exact 
investigation.  Other  problems  may  of  course  be  solved  by  the 
same  process. 
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Section  2. —  On  Geodesic  Lines. 

336.]  One  problem  which  requires  the  Calculus  of  Variations 
deserves  especial  notice ;  it  is  that  of  the  determination  of  the 
longest  or  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn  on  a  given  surface 
from  one  point  fi)  another,  or  from  one  curve  to  another;  for 
these  lines  possess  important  properties  in  the  theory  of  geodesy, 
and  consequently  in  reference  to  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal 
axes.  The  name  of  Geodesic  lines  have  been  given  to  them,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  properties  at  considerable  length, 
and  from  various  points  of  view. 

Geodesic  lines,  or  Geodesies,  are  defined  to  be  the  longest  or 
shortest  lines  which  can  be  drawn  on  a  curved  surface  between 
two  given  points,  or  between  two  given  curved  lines. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  on  which  the  lines  are  drawn  be 

F(^,y,z)  =  0;  (64) 

and  let  us  employ  the  same  abbreviating  symbols  as  in  (1),  (2), 
(3),  of  Art.  398,  Vol.  I.     Let  8  =  the  length  of  the  geodesic 

between  the  g^ven  limits ;  then  *  =  /    ds)  and  consequently 

d^  =  dx^-^dy^^dz^; 


as 


8,  =  0=[|8,+  |«,+  |«»]' 


-('{„.|..+„.|.,+..m.  (66, 

Now  hxy  hy^  hz  are  subject  to  the  relation 

uia?-hv^  +  wa^  =  0, 

and  as  this  must  consist  with  the  part  of  (65),  which  is  under  the 
sign  of  integration,  we  have 

dz 

(66) 

which  are  the  differential  equations  to  geodesic  lines  on  a  given 
surface:  the  complete  integrals  of  them  have  never  yet  been 
found,  but  many  properties  may  be  deduced  both  in  the  general 
case  and  in  the  particular  case  of  the  ellipsoid. 

If  the  geodesic  line  is  drawn  from  one  given  point  to  another 
given  point  on  the  surface,  then,  as  there  are  no  variations  at 
these  limits,  the  definite  part  of  (65)  vanishes ;   but  if  the  geo- 

3  P2 
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desic  line  is  drawn  from  one  curve  to  another  curve  on  the  sur- 
£Eioe^  then^  since 

and  as  ^ '  ^  *  ^  *re  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to 

the  geodesic  line^  and  hx^  hy^  hz  are  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  tangent  to  the  limiting  curve  at  the  limit,  it  appears 
that  the  geodesic  line  cuts  both  the  limiting  curves  at  right- 
angles  :  this  is  also  manifest  by  general  reasoning. 

It  will  be  observed  however  that  although  an  infinitesimal  arc 
of  a  geodesic  is  of  a  minimum  length  between  its  extremities, 
yet  if  the  distance  between  the  extreme  points  is  finite,  a  geodesic 
passing  through  them  may  be  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum, 
or  indeed  only  one  of  such  critical  lines,  the  number  of  which 
may  be  infinite.  Of  this  theorem  we  shall  hereafter  have  some 
instances. 

Since  ^- "jiy  ^'-jii  ^'"jL  ^^^  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  principal  normal,  or  of  the  direction  of  the  radius 
of  absolute  curvature  of  a  curve  in  space,  and  since  v,  v,  w  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface 
at  the  point  (x,  y,  z),  (66)  shew  that  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature  of  a  geodesic  line  drawn  on  a  surface  is  coincident  in 
direction  with  the  normal  to  the  surface ;  or,  in  other  and  equi- 
valent words^  that  the  osculating  plane  of  a  geodesic  line  is  a 
normal  plane  to  the  surface. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  a  cylinder  or  other  developable  surface 
touches  a  given  surface  along  a  geodesic,  the  line  of  contact 
becomes  straight  when  the  developable  surface  is  unwrapped  into 
a  plane. 

337.]  The  equations  to  a  geodesic  line  on  a  surface  may  be 
j)ut  under  the  following  form  : 

Since  the  osculating  plane  of  the  geodesic  line  contains  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  we  have 

v{dyd^z—dzd'^y)-\-\(dzd'^x  —  dzd'^z)-\-yr{dxd^y'~dyd^x)  =  0, 

or  (\d^Z'-wd^y)dr-\-(wd^X'-vd^z)dy-^(\:d*y'-yd^.r)dz  =  0; 

also  rdx-^-vdy-^-y^dz  =  0; 

whence  we  have  the  equality 
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dx 


da^ -\' dy* -^  ds^ 


q^idxd^x-hdydhf-hdzd^z) 
dvdx-^dvdy-^dwdz 


(67) 


""  q^(dJjd^x-\^  rfvrf2y+rfwrf22r--(urfu+vrfv+wrfw)(urf*j?+vrf*y-f  wrf*z)* 

and  since        urfr+vrfy  +  wdir  =  0, 

.-.     urf*a?+vrf*y+wrf*z  =z^  {djjdX'\-dvdy-{-dwdz); 

so  that.from  (67)  we  have 

dxid^x-\-dwdhf-^d9fd^z    urfu-fvrfv+wdw     dxd^x-\-dyd'y-\-dzd^z     ^ 
dudx-^-dydy-^dwdz  ^  dsfl-^dy^-hd^        ""  * 

dud^x+dyd^y-^-dwd^z      do,      d.ds      ^ 

^)Y       — -4-  —  —       —  —  \j  • 

dudx+dydy-^-dwdz         q        ds  ' 


/ 


dv^P^vd^H:^  =  log*.  (68) 

dvdx-^dydy-^-dwdz  ^  q 

The  element  of  the  integral  in  the  first  member  of  this  equation 
is  manifestly  a  differential  of  the  second  order;  and  the  integral 
will  consequently  involve  two  arbitrary  constants  one  of  which 
will  depend  on^  say^  the  initial  direction^  and  the  other  on  the 
initial  point  of  the  geodesic.  The  complete  integral  of  (68)  bias 
not  yet  been  found.  In  the  case  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree 
the  first  integral  can  be  founds  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

338.^  Let  p  be  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  a  geodesic 
line;  then  by  (23),  Art.  877,  Vol.  I, 

therefore,  from  (66), 


^  dx        .  dy        ,  dz 
'  ds         '  ds         '  ds      ds 

u    ""    V    ~    w    ~  pq,* 


(69) 


by  means  of  either  of  which  equations  the  length  of  the  radius 
of  absolute  curvature  at  any  point  may  be  determined. 

Also  let  f/  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  of 
the  surface  which  contains  ds ;  then,  from  (69), 

J  dx       J  dy        .dz 


P9,  Q 


, ,  (70) 
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.'.     —  = J— ,  it  *  18  equicrescent ; 

=  -T-TJi;  by  reason  of  (12),  Art.  399,  Vol.  I. 

•••     P  =  Pi 
that  is,  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  a  geodesic  line  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  of  the 
surface,  which  at  their  common  point  touches  the  line. 

This  result  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  property  stated  in 
Art.  336 ;  viz.,  the  osculating  plan^  of  a  geodesic  line  is  a  normal 
plane  to  the  surface.  Consequently  two  consecutive  elements 
of  the  geodesic  are  in  the  normal  plane,  and  are  coincident  with 
two  consecutive  elements  of  the  normal  curve  of  section ;  thus 
the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  both  curves  is  the  same. 

339.^  Also  to  determine  the  torsion  of  a  geodesic,  let  us  take 
the  value  of  the  radius  of  torsion  which  is  g^ven  in  (41),  Art.  382, 
Vol.  I :  whereby  we  have 

1  ==  ^  {Xrf3ar  + Yrf8y  +  z  d^z}.  (71) 

Now  by  (69),  if  *  is  equicrescent,  we  have 

X  =  dyd^z—dzd^y  = (wdy—vdz), 

ds^ 
Y  =  dzd^x—dxd^z  =  — (v dz—\f dx),  >  (72) 

PQ 

d^ 
z  =  dxd^y—dyd^x^  (vdx—vdy); 

and  substituting  in  (71), 
1  _ 

-^^{{dzd^''dt/d^z)v  +  {dxd^Z'-dzd^jc)\^(dyd^x^dxd^y)w} 

= Y^{udx-hvrfY  +  wrfz}.  (73) 

And  since  xd^x-h^d^y-^-zd^z  =  0,  by  (69)  we  have 

ux-f  VY-f  wz  =  0.  (74) 

.*.     —  (urfx-f  vrfY-f  wrfz)  =  xrfu  +  YdvH-vrfw.  (75) 

.-.    from  ^73),      -  =  — ^  (xrfu-f-Yrfv  +  z  rfw}  (76) 
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-  =  -2-T-3{(wrfy— vdr)du.+  (ud2r— W(/ar)dv-f  (vcte— urfy)dw} 

which  gives  the  radius  of  torsion  at  any  point  of  a  geodesic. 

If  the  numerator  of  (77)  =  0,  dx,  dy,  dz  refer  to  a  line  of  cur- 
vature at  the  point  {x,  y,  z),  by  reason  of  (7),  Art.  398,  Vol.  I. 
Hence  it  follows  that  if  a  geodesic  touches  a  line  of  curvature,  its 
torsion  is  suspended  at  the  point  of  contact.  And  consequently 
if  a  line  of  curvature  is  a  geodesic,  it  is  a  plane  curve,  because 
every  point  on  it  is  a  point  of  suspended  torsion. 

Also  since  there  are  two  lines  of  curvature  passing  through 
every  point  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  there  are  also  at 
every  point  two  geodesies  whose  torsion  is  suspended  at  that 
point. 

340.]  Let  us  farther  consider  geodesies  at  a  point  in  reference 
to  the  lines  of  curvature  which  pass  through  that  point. 

Let  the  numerator  of  (77)  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  which 
is  given  in  (24),  Art.  399,  Vol.  I ;  then 

1       u(K--L)rfy^2r4-v(L— H)(fe£to-i-w(H  —  K)dgrfy  ^ 

5  -  Wd? •      ^^^^ 

Let  (/,  w,  n),  (/j,  Wj,  nj),  (/j,  iWj,  n2)>  be  sets  of  direction- cosines 
referring  to  the  geodesic  and  to  the  two  lines  of  curvature  at  the 
point  (x,  y,  z) ;  let  d  be  the  angle  at  which  the  geodesic  in  its 
first  element  is  inclined  to  the  first  line  of  curvature ;  and  let 
p^  and  p2  be  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point ;  then 

1  _  u(k— L)mn-fv(L— H)n/-f  w(H— K)/m^ 


(79) 


u(K-L)mini  +  v(L-H)ni/i  +  w(H-K)/im,  =  0,  )  g^ 

u(K-L)m2n,-f  v(L-H)n,/j  +  w(H--K)/aWi,  =  0;  f 

and  by  (41),  Art.  403,  Vol.  I, 

/  =  /j  cos  ^  -f  ^  sin  $,  1 
m  =WiCosd+m2sind,    >-  (81) 

therefore  substituting  these  in  (79),  and  omitting  terms  which 
vanish  by  reason  of  (80), 

1       sin  0  cos  0  ,    , 

-  =  Tz {u(K-L)(wii?i3-fnima) 

+  v(L-H)(ni/2  +  /in2)+w(H-,K)(/jm,+fif^/j)}; 
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but  since        u^  +  vmj  +  wiii  =  vl^-^ym^-j-wn^  =  0, 
and  ^^+miiii2  +  niit2  =  0; 

u  V         ""         w  ""  q' 

,    1       sin^cos^  T^^•Ma«a    .^2•««^ 

+  (L-H)(W-.W)  +  (H-K)(li«m,«-iiii»V)} 
=  ?P^^  {H(l,»-/,«)  +  K(V-m,«)  +  L(i»,»-.«,«)} 

=  8indco8d(i.  -— ),by  (20),  Art.899,  Vol.1;      (82) 

^Pi        Pi 
and  this  assigns  the  radius  of  torsion  in  terms  of  the  principal 

radii  of  curvature,  and  of  the  angle  between  the  first  element  of 
the  geodesic  and  a  line  of  curvature.  Hence  we  have  the  follow- 
ing theorems. 

The  torsion  is  suspended  when  ^  =  0,  and  when  ^  =  a  >  that  is 
when  the  geodesic  touches  a  line  of  curvature. 

The  torsion  is  a  maximum  when  $  =  45%  and  6  =  135^;  that 
is^  when  the  geodesies  bisect  the  angles  between  the  lines  of 
curvature.  Thus  if  lines  of  maximum  g^desic  torsion  are  traced 
on  a  given  surface,  two  such  will  pass  through  every  point  on  the 
surface,  and  they  will  bisect  the  angles  between  the  lines  of  cur- 
vature at  that  point. 

The  torsions  of  two  geodesies  which  intersect  at  right-angles 
are  equal  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

If  Pi  =  p,,  that  is,  if  the  point  {x,  y,  z)  is  an  umbilic,  the 
torsion  at  that  point  of  every  geodesic  passing  through  it  is  sus- 
pended. And  conversely,  if  at  a  given  point  the  torsion  of  every 
geodesic  passing  through  it  is  suspended,  that  point  is  an  umbilic. 

The  equation  (82)  may  also  be  put  into  the  following  form. 
Let  p  and  p'  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  normal  sections 
coincident  with  and  perpendicular  to  the  geodesic;  then  by 
Euler's  Theorem,  (45),  Art.  403,  Vol.  I, 
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(83) 

841 .]  The  preceding  theory  of  geodesies  leads  to  some  theorems 
concerning  lines  drawn  on  a  surface  which  deserve  attention. 
Let  PQR...be  a  curved  line  drawn  on  a  surface,  of  which 
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PQ,  QR, ...  are  equal  elements,  and  each  =  to  ds.  Produce  pq 
to  T,  making  qt  =  PQ=rf».  From  t  draw  tn  at  right-angles  to 
the  surface^  and  meeting  the  surface  in  n  ;  join  qn^  tb^  rn. 
Then  the  plane  pqtn  is  evidently  the  normal  plane  to  the  surface 
at  p,  and  pq,  qn  are  consecutive  elements  of  the  geodesic  of  which 
PQ  is  the  first  element;  consequently  this  geodesic  touches  the 
curve  PQR  at  p^  and  has  contact  of  the  second  order  at  least  with 
the  curve  made  by  the  normal  section  at  p.  Now  the  line  nr 
indicates  the  deviation  of  the  curve  pqr  from  the  g^desic  pqn 
which  touches  it  at  p ;  and  for  this  reason  the  deviation  is  called 
geodesic  curvature.  And  as  in  the  fig.  thus  described  tqr  is  the 
angle  of  absolute  curvature  of  pqr,  tqjt  is  the  angle  of  absolute 
curvature  of  the  geodesic  PQN,  so  is  the  angle  rqn  the  angle  of 
geodesic  curvature  of  pqr.  Let  p  and  p'  be  the  radii  of  absolute 
curvature  of  pqn  and  pqr  respectively;  then  by  the  definitions 
of  these  we  have  ds  =  /j^tqn;  ds  =  p'z.TQR.  Analogously 
let  us  suppose  £fe  =  /'/.nqr;  then  p"  is  called  the  radius  of 
geodesic  curvature*^.  Now  these  three  infinitesimal  angles  form 
at  Q  the  vertical  angle  of  the  tetrahedron,  of  which  the  three 
adjacent  sides  qt,  qr,  qn  are  approximately  equal :  hence  the 
angles  are  proportional  to  the  opposite  sides ;  so  that 

p  X  TN  =  p'  X  TR  =  p"  X  NR.  (84) 

Let  <f>  =  the  angle  which  the  osculating  plane  of  PQR  makes 
with  the  normal  plane  pqn  ;  that  is,  let  rtn  =  ^;  then 

NT  =  RT  cos  <^,      RN  =  RT  siu  <f> ; 

consequently  ^^ 

p'  =  pcos<^;      p"=-^;  (85) 

'^        ^  sm  <^ 

the  former  of  which  equations  is  Meunier's  theorem ;  see  Art.  41 4, 
Vol.  I ;  the  latter  gives  the  value  of  the  radius  of  geodesic  cur- 
vature in  terms  of  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature. 

Since  for  a  geodesic  <^  =  0,  the  radius  of  geodesic  curvature  of 
a  geodesic  is  infinite. 

342.^  The  following  are  also  theorems  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

(1)  Let  o,  fig.  49,  be  a  point  («2?o>yo>^o)  ^^  *  given  surface 
F  (x,  y,z)  =  0;  and  from  o  let  a  series  of  geodesies  op,  oq,  or.  . . 
be  drawn  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other ;  and  from  them  let 

*  Liouville  in  the  appendix  to  Monge,  Application  d'Analyse,  Sec,  pp.  56S, 
574;  and  Bonnet,  Journal  de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique,  Cah.  XXXII. 
PRICE,  VOL.  II.  3  Q 
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equal  lengths  op  =  oq  =  or,  ...  r=  «;  be  cut  off;  and  through 
the  extremities  p,  q,  r...  let  the  curve  pqR...,  of  which  the 
current  coordinates  are  {,  ri,  (^  be  drawn ;  this  curve,  which  is  the 
locus  of  all  points  the  geodesic  distances  of  which  from  o  are 
equal  to  s,  is  called  a  geodesic  circle,  whose  radius  is  s,  and  whose 
centre  is  o.  Similarly  from  the  same  centre  o  a  series  of  concen- 
tric circles  may  be  described.  Now  since  for  any  given  circle 
the  radius  is  constant,  and  that  radius  =  the  distance  from 
(*«*  yo>  ^o)  ^  ((*  ^>  ()}  =  *»  ^h®  variation  of  8  between  these  two 
points  vanishes;  consequently  the  coordinates  of  these  points 
must  satisfy  the  integrated  part  of  (65).  As  one  of  the  limits^ 
viz.  {Xq,  y^,  Zo),  is  a  fixed  point,  there  are  no  variations  of  its 
coordinates ;  but  for  the  other  limit,  viz.  (f,  i;,  f ),  we  have 

g«+*^+|.f=0.  ,86, 

in  which  5f,  5i7,  bC^^TO  the  projections  on  the  coordinate  axes  of 

an  arc-element  of  the  creodesic  circle,  and  -y- ,     -r^,     -7-  are  the 

direction-cosines  of  that  element  of  a  g^desic  radius  which  meets 
the  circle  at  (f,  1;,  f) ;  consequently  these  two  elements  are  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  and  each  of  the  radii  is  cut  at  right- 
angles  by  the  geodesic  circle ;  and  thus  the  geodesic  circle  inter- 
sects orthogonally  a  series  of  geodesic  radii  originating  at  a  g^ven 
point. 

This  theorem  may  also  be  demonstrated  by  the  geometrical 
process  of  infinitesimals.  Let  op  and  oq  be  two  consecutive 
geodesies  of  equal  length,  and  pq  be  an  element  of  the  curve 
which  joins  the  extremities  of  the  series  of  similar  geodesies  of 
equal  length.  Then  pq  is  perpendicular  to  both  op  and  OQ. 
For  if  PQO  is  not  a  right-angle,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  greater 
than  a  right-angle.  From  Q  let  qt  be  drawn  at  right-angles 
to  PQ  and  intersecting  op  in  t;  then  considering  the  triangle 
PQT,  as  PQ  is  an  infinitesimal  and  pqt  is  a  right  angle,  pt  is 
greater  than  qt;  so  that  adding  ot  to  each,  ot  +  tp  is  greater 
than  OT-f  TQ;  but  ot-|-tp  =  op  =  oq;  therefore  oq  is  greater 
than  ot-i-tq;  that  is  oq  is  not  the  shortest  line  from  o  to  Q,  as 
it  is  assumed  to  be.  Consequently  oqp  is  not  an  obtuse  angle ; 
in  the  same  way  it  may  be  shewn  that  it  is  not  an  acute  angle : 
and  therefore  it  is  a  right-angle. 

(2)  Hence  also  conversely,  if  every  geodesic  through  o  to 
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points  on  the  curve  pqR  ...  cuts  that  curve  at  right  angles^  the 
lengths  of  the  geodesies  are  equal. 

(3)  By  a  similar  process  it  may  be  shewn  that  if  from  all  points 
of  a  line  drawn  on  a  given  surface  geodesies  of  equal  length  are 
drawn  perpendicular  to  that  line,  the  locus  of  their  extremities  is 
a  curve  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  geodesies.  Lines  on  a 
surface  thus  related  are  called  geodesic  parallels  ;  such  are 
p  QB^  p'qVj ...  in  fig.  48 ;  the  number  of  them  is  of  course  infinite. 

(4)  If  from  a  point  o  on  a  surface  two  geodesic  radii  vectores 
op^  OQ  are  drawn  to  two  points  p  and  q  on  a  line  on  the  surface^ 
and  infinitesimally  near  to  each  other^  then^  if  pq  =  «b,  and 
OPQ  =  <f>, 

OP  — oq  ==  (iff  cos<^.  (87) 

As  these  theorems  are  fundamental  in  the  demonstration  of 
geometrical  theorems  concerning  straight  lines  and  planes^  they 
are  applicable  to  the  proof  of  theorems  concerning  lines  on  sur- 
faces in  reference  to  geodesies^  when  the  lines  are  of  infinitesimal 
length  and  may  be  considered  straight^  and  when  surface-ele- 
ments are  considered  which  are  £^proximateIy  planes.  The  truth 
of  the  following  theorems  is  evident  from  these  principles. 

(5)  If  two  points  are  taken  on  a  surface,  and  a  curve  is  drawn 
on  it  such  that  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  two  geodesies  drawn 
from  any  point  of  it  to  the  two  given  points  is  constant;  the 
tangent  at  any  point  of  the  locus  is  equally  inclined  to  the  two 
geodesies.  Such  a  curve  is  called  a  geodesic  ellipse,  the  given 
points  being  the  geodesic  foci,  and  the  two  geodesies  drawn  from 
any  point  on  the  curve  to  the  foci  being  the  geodesic  focal  radii. 

(6)  If  two  points  are  taken  on  a  surface,  and  a  curve  is  drawn 
on  it  such  that  the  difference  of  the  geodesic  lengths  from  any 
point  on  it  to  these  two  points  is  constant,  th^  tangent  at  any 
point  of  the  locus  bisects  the  angle  between  these  two  geodesies. 
The  locus  thus  defined  is  called  a  geodesic  hyperbola. 

(7)  A  series  of  geodesic  confocal  ellipses  is  intersected  or- 
thogonally by  a  series  of  geodesic  confocal  hyperbolas. 

343.]  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding 
theory  of  geodesies  is  applied. 

Ex.  1.  Determine  the  geodesies  on  the  8phere,a?*  +  y*  +  '?^=a'. 
In  this  case  from  (66)  we  have 

3  Q^ 
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dx       J  dy         ,  dz 

a.  -=-        a.  -J-        a.  -5- 

d9 as flw 

X      ^     y      ^      z    ' 
.  dz        J  dy       ^ 

whence  by  integration,  if  Aj  is  an  arbitrary  constant, 

dz        dy       . 

similarly  z^-x^  =  h^   )■  (88) 

as         as 

dy        dx       , 

where  h^  and  A3  are  also  arbitrary  constants : 

.-.     hy^X'\-h^y  +  h^z  —  0, 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin^ 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  intersects  the 
sphere  in  a  great  circle.  Hence  a  great  circle  is  a  geodesic  on  a 
sphere ;  and  the  geodesic  joining  two  given  points  on  a  sphere  is 
the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  As  the  great  circle  passing  through 
two  given  points  will  be  divided  at  these  points  into  two  arcs,  of 
which  one  is  greater  and  the  other  is  less  than  a  semicircle,  so 
the  points  will  be  joined  by  two  different  geodesies  of  which  one 
is  a  maximum,  and  the  other  is  a  minimum.  This  illustrates 
the  remark  in  Art.  337,  that  if  a  geodesic  joins  two  given  points 
we  cannot  assert  absolutely  that  the  length  is  either  a  maximum 
or  a  minimum. 

Ex.  2.  Determine  the  geodesic  joining  two  given  points  on  a 
right  circular  cylinder. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  cylinder  be  4?*-|-y*  =  a*;  and  let  the 
two  points  be  (a,  0,  0),  (a  cos  a,  a  sin  a,  c).     Then  from  (66) 

we  have  ^x  ,  rfv         ^  dz 

a,-T- 
=  _2i ;  (89) 

dz 
from  the  last  of  which  rf.  -=-  =  0 :  therefore 

ds 

dz 

J-  =  a  constant  =  sin  /3,  say ; 

and  this  shews  that  the  geodesic  cuts  all  the  generating  lines  of 
the  cylinder  at  a  constant  angle ;  consequently  the  geodesic  is 
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the  helix^  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  which  to  the  plane  of 

(x,  y)  =  p.  The  equations  to  it  may  be  found  as  follows.     From 

the  first  two  of  (89) 

,  rfv         3  dx      ^ 

dy        dx       .  _ 


•  • 


because  when  x  :=z  a,y  =  0,-^  =  cos  /3.  Therefore  integrating 
again  we  have 

z  =  ssmfi;        tan"*^-  =  -cos^.  (90) 

X      a 

And  if  ;r  =  a  cos  ^^  y  =  a  sin  $,  then  z  =  ak$,  if  it  =  tan  fi ;  and 

these  are  the  equations  to  the  helix.     See  Art.  347^  Vol.  I. 

To  determine  the  quantity  p,  we  have,  by  the  values  of  the 

superior  limit,  c  =  a  a  ism  P; 

.'.    /3  =  tan-i 

aa 

And  as  the  number  of  the  values  of  P  which  satisfy  this  equation 
is  infinite,  so  the  number  of  geodesies  which  can  be  drawn  join- 
ing the  two  points  is  also  infinite.  This  is  also  evident  A*om  the 
geometry,  inasmuch  as  the  geodesic  may  be  drawn  Arom  the 
first  point  round  the  cylinder  any  number  of  times  before  it  falls 
into  the  second  point ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  times  that 
it  is  drawn  round  the  cylinder,  the  smaller  is  fi,  since  c=«sin  j3j 
where  s  =  the  length  of  the  geodesic. 

344.3  Determine  the  equations  of  the  geodesic  drawn  on  the 
surface  of  an  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

^  +  yl  +  fl  -  1 . 

a*  ^  fta  ^  c«  "      ' 


2x  2v 

so  that  u  =  -j,       v  =  --f,       w=— ; 


_  _2z 


.         2dx  ^        2*dy        ^       2dz 

du  =  — — ,  rfv  =  ^  ,      dw  =  --3-  ; 

a*  6*                      c* 

and  the  equations  to  a  geodesic  which  are  given  by  (68)  give 
after  integration 

\  a>   ^   l/»    ^  c»  '  \  a*  ^  b*  ^  c*'        k* 

where  A  is  a  constant  introduced  in  integ^tion,  and  may  be 
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ezpmted  in  tenns  of  the  oooidinates  of  the  initial  point,  and  ci 
the  initial  direction  of  the  geodesic.  This  equation  does  not 
admit  of  farther  integration,  bat  gives  the  following  geometrical 
theorem.  Let  p  be  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  of  the  ellipsoid  on  the  tangent  plane  at  (x,  y,  z) ;  then 

1         **       y*       ^  /GOV 

and  let  rf  be  the  central  radios  vector  of  the  ellipsoid  which  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the  geodesic  at  (x,  y,  z) ;  then 

l-l^^l^^l^.  (93) 

so  that  from  (91)  we  have        pd^k^*;  (94) 

and  thus  for  all  points  along  the  same  geodesic^  the  rectangle 
contained  bj  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane  and  the  central  radius  parallel  to  the  tangent  of  the 
geodesic  are  constant. 

845.]  The  following  are  deductions  from  Joachimsihal's 
theorem. 

(1)  For  all  geodesies  passing  through  an  umbilic  pd  has  the 
same  value.     At  the  umbilic  p  is  the  same  for  all  geodesies^  and 

CLC 

p  ^  -r-;  and  as  the  central  plane  section  parallel  to  the  tangent 

plane  at  the  umbilic  is  a  circle  whose  radius  z=  b,  d  is  the  same 
for  all  geodesies  at  the  umbilic^  and  =  6.  Consequently  for  all 
geodesies  passing  through  an  umbilic^  pd  ==  k^  =  ac. 

(2)  A  geodesic  ellipse  on  an  ellipsoid,  of  which  two  adjacent 
umbilics  are  the  geodesic  foci,  is  a  line  of  curvature. 

Let  u,  V  be  two  adjacent  umbilics,  and  let  p  be  a  point  on  a 
geodesic  ellipse,  of  which  u  and  v  are  the  geodesic  foci;  let  da  he 
an  arc-element  of  the  geodesic  ellipse  at  p  ;  then  by  (5),  Art.  342^ 
pu  and  pv  are  equally  inclined  to  ds,  het  p^d^, p2d^  refer  to  pu 
and  p  V  re8j)ecti vely ;  then,  by  the  preceding  theorem,  p^  d^  =/?2 d^ : 
and i?i  =  ^2,  as  p  is  common  to  Wie  two  geodesies;  consequently 
rf,  =  d^ ;  and  thus  these  radii  are  equally  inclined  to  the  prin- 
cipal axes  of  the  central  plane  section  which  is  parallel  to  the 

*  'ITiis  theorem  was  first  given  by  Joachimsthal,  Crelle,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  158, 
and  ii  now  known  as  Joachimsthal's  theorem.  An  elegant  proof,  by  the  geo- 
metrical infinitesimal  method,  is  given  by  Prof.  Charles  Graves,  of  Dublin, 
Oelle,  Vol.  XLIl,  p.  279. 
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tangent  plane  at  p.  But  rfj^rfj  ^^^  parallel  to  the  tangents  of 
pu  and  pv  at  the  point  p  ;  and  therefore  ds  is  parallel  to  a  prin- 
cipal axis  of  the  central  plane  section.  But  the  tangent  of  a  line 
of  curvature  on  an  ellipsoid  is  always  parallel  to  a  principal  axis 
of  the  plane  central  section  which  is  parallel  to  its  tangent  plane ; 
consequently  ds  is  an  arc-element  of  a  line  of  curvature ;  and  thus 
the  geodesic  ellipse  is  a  line  of  curvature. 

If  fife'  is  an  arc-element  of  the  geodesic  hyperbola  of  which  u 
and  V  are  the  foci,  and  which  intersects  the  geodesic  ellipse  at  p, 
then  by  (7),  Art.  342,  efo'  is  perpendicular  to  ds,  and  as  the  two 
lines  of  curvature  at  p  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  rf»'  is  an 
arc-element  of  a  line  of  curvature;  consequently  a  geodesic 
hyperbola,  of  which  the  limbilics  are  foci,  is  a  line  of  curvature. 

(3)  All  geodesies  which  connect  two  opposite  umbilics  are  of 
equal  length. 

Let  u',  V  be  the  umbilics  opposite  to  u  and  v  respectively. 
Let  p  be  a  point  in  which  the  geodesic  ellipse  whose  foci  are  u 
and  V  intersects  a  geodesic  hjrperbola  whose  foci  are  v  and  u'; 

then         pu-f  PV  =  a  constant;  pu'— pv  =  a  constant; 

.-.    by  addition        v\]-^vjf=  xjpu'=  a  constant. 

And  by  the  properties  of  geodesies  proved  in  (5)  and  (6),  Art.  342, 
it  is  evident  that  the  angles  made  by  pu  and  pu'  with  a  b'ne  of 
curvature  at  p  are  supplemental  to  each  other;  so  that  pu  and 
pu'  are  consecutive  parts  of  the  same  geodesic.  Consequently 
the  lengths  of  all  geodesies  which  join  two  opposite  umbilics 
are  equal. 

There  are  many  other  theorems  of  geodesies  on  an  ellipsoid 
relative  to  lines  of  curvature  which  are  important  and  deserve 
investigation ;  but  the  method  of  elliptical  coordinates  devised  by 
Lame  and  the  whole  theory  of  confocal  quadric  surfaces  are  so 
well  adapted  to  the  demonstration  of  them,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  them  by  other  processes ;  and  a  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  exposition  of  those  systems  requires  more  space  than 
can  be  allotted  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work;  I  must 
consequently  refer  the  student  to  the  treatises  which  are  espe- 
cially devoted  to  these  subjects. 

346.]   Again,  let  p  =  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  a. 
geodesic  on  an  ellipsoid ;  then  from  (69)  we  have,  if  «  is  equi- 
crescent, 


d'y  _  d'z 
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urf*x4-  vd'tf+vd'z 
di:  dx  +  dv  dy  +  dv  dz 
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dx^       dy^ 


(f 


=  -2- 
^,1 


(I  d^ 


'  b'  ' 


4"  <&>  " 


and  consequently  by  (92)  and  (93), 

d*  =  pp;  (95) 

that  is,  of  geodesies  which  pass  through  the  same  point,  the 
radii  of  absolute  curvature  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
central  radii  which  are  parallel  to  their  tangents.     Hence  also 

,  =  ^  =  ^1  (9(i, 


that 


iesie  the  radius  of  absolute  cur\'atupe 


(98) 


(99) 
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but  since  e,  f  and  G  are  functions  of  (  and  rj, 

and  similar  values  are  true  for  8f  and  8a;  so  that  substituting 
in  (97),  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  8f  and  817  which 
are  under  the  sign  of  integration,  and  bearing  in  mind  equations 
(98)  and  (100),  Art.  247,  we  have 

from  which  we  have 

also  from  Art.  247,  we  have 

cot^  =  --:r^  +  -,         cot^=--A-f-; 
V  ar\      V  V  of      V 

by  means  of  which  equations  0  and  ff  may  be  eliminated  from 
(99),  and  thereby  a  differential  equation  found  which  will  be  that 
to  the  geodesies  on  the  surface. 

348.]  The  preceding  formulsB  are  much  simplified  if  f  and  17 
are  so  assumed  that  the  angle  at  which  the  lines  of  one  system 
intersect  those  of  the  other  system  is  90'';  in  which  case,  see 
equation  (93),  Art.  247,  cos  a>  =s  0,  and  therefore  f  s=  0 :  and  the 
equations  to  the  geodesies  become 

the  equations  in  terms  of  ff  being  identical  with  these. 

This  also  admits  of  further  simplification  :  let  ug  suppose  the 

systems  of  lines,  £  and  17,  to  be  geodesic :  then  if  17  =  a  constant, 

dB 
0  =  0,  and  consequently  -r-  =  0;  and  E  either  is  a  constant  or 

is  independent  of  17 ;  so  that 

2(BG)*rf(^  =  -  (^)rf»?,     cot  e  =  (|f  * ;        (100) 

by  means  of  which  6  may  be  eliminated,  and  the  resulting  dif- 
ferential equation  will  be  that  to  the  geodesic  lines. 
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And  to  take  the  simplest  case  of  all :  let  a  series  of  geodesic 
lines  of  equal  length  originate  at  the  point  o;  and  let  it  be 
referred  to  a  system  of  geodesic  polar  coordinates,  analogous  to 
that  of  plane  polar  coordinates^  and  such  as  we  have  described  in 
Art.  342 ;  but  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  new  symbols,  let  f 
be  the  geodesic  radial-distance  of  any  point  from  o,  and  let  rj  be 
the  angle  between  the  first  elements  of  (  and  of  an  originating 
prime  radius  which  abut  at  o ;  then,  by  Art.  342,  the  condition 
of  orthogonality  is  satisfied,  and  by  (90),  Art.  247,  wnce  rf<r=rff, 
B  =  1 :  hence  (100)  become 

To  simplify  these,  let  o^  =  m ; 
and  eliminating  0,  we  have 


m 


2 


Idms 


c./dm\d^       /dm\df  d  df      ^       ,-^,v 

which  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  geodesic  lines,  but  does 
not  generally  admit  of  integration. 

m  is  generally  a  function  of  both  (  and  77 ;  and  mdrj,  by  reason 
of  equation  (91),  Art.  247,  is  the  element  of  a  line  of  the  second 
system ;  but  if  all  the  lines  of  the  first  system  originate  at  a 
common  point  o,  rj  may  be  assumed  so  that  it  =  0,  when  f  =  0 ; 
and  taking  rj  to  be  the  angle  between  the  first  elements  of  the 
originating  geodesic,  and  of  any  other  geodesic  corresponding  to 
(,  the  element  of  a  line  of  the  second  system  may  be  considered 
as  the  arc  of  an  infinitesimal  circle  when  f  is  infinitesimal,  and 
equal  to  ^drj :   therefore  for  an  infinitesimal  value  of  ^,  f  =  m, 

and  —jj-  =  1. 

A  further  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  geodesic  lines  from  this 
point  of  view  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work ;  but  it  has  im- 
portant applications  in  the  determination  of  curvature  of  surfaces, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  system  invented  by  Grauss,  and 
explained  in  his  memoir,  "  Disqiiisitiones  geuerales  circa  super- 
ficies curvas/*  and  for  these  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  that 
work.  There  is  also  much  information  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  notes  appended  by  M.  Liouville  to  his  edition  of  Mongers 
Analyse  appliqiiee,  fee,  Paris  1852. 
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Section  3. — Investigation  of  the  critical  values  of  a  definite  inte- 
gral, whose  element-function  involves  derived-functions, 

349.]]  In  all  the  preceding  problems  of  maxima  and  minima, 
the  differentials  contained  in  the  element  have  been  taken  in 
their  most  general  forms;  no  supposition  has  been  made  as  to 
one  or  more  being  equicrescent  or  as  subject  to  no  variation,  and 
they  have  not  been  put  in  the  forms  of  derived-functions ;  and 
the  solutions,  it  will  be  observed,  have  been  deduced  from  first 
principles,  and  without  the  intervention  of  general  formuke :  the 
results  arrived  at  are  left  in  their  symmetrical  forms ;  and  hereby 
have  we  been  able  to  infer  geometrical  properties,  which  are  fre- 
quently the  only  available  definition  of  the  function  which  satis- 
fies the  critical  property  that  is  required.  Now  for  elegance  and 
symmetry  nothing  more  can  be  desired  :  but  we  have  not  inves- 
tigated any  critical  function  whose  element  contains  differentials 
above  the  second  order;  the  simplest  cases  only  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  a  slight  inspection  of  the  general  results  of  Art.  316 
will  shew  that  the  complexity  of  the  formulse  rapidly  increases  if 
higher  differentials  enter  into  the  calculation  :  in  this  latter  case 
then,  it  is  desirable  to  simplify  the  formulsB  as  fSar  as  is  possible, 
ere  they  become  the  subjects  of  inquiry ;  and  as  such  a  simplifi- 
cation is  obtained  by  making  one  of  the  variables  equicrescent, 
and  by  using  derived-functions  instead  of  differentials,  although 
it  is  with  the  loss  of  symmetry,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
conditions  under  which  a  definite  integral,  whose  element-function 
involves  derived-functions  of  different  orders,  may  have  a  critical 
value.  And  there  is  also  another  reason  why  the  subject  must  be 
investigated  from  this  point  of  view :  it  is  only  when  the  element- 
function  is  of  this  form  that  criteria  for  discriminating  maxima 
and  minima  have  been  constructed.  We  proceed  then  at  once  to 
the  investigation. 

Let  the  definite  integral,  whose  maximum  or  minimum  is  to 

•  be  determined,  be  ri 

u  =  I  vdv; 

where  v  = /(a?,  y,  y',  y'',  . . .  y(-)),  (102) 

using  the  notation  of  derived  functions. 

Now  the  variation  of  u,  where  v  is  of  the  given  form,  has 
idready  been  investigated  in  Art  803 ;  and  for  an  abridgement 

3»« 
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of  notation  of  the  results  of  that  Article  which  are  given  in  equa- 
tion (56)  of  it,  let 


|..-.,.  f^  L.^, 


4.y(")oi(— i)  =  a;  (103) 

80  that  equation  (56),  Art.  303,  becomes 

8tt  =  [a]  4- f  H«rfr;  (105) 

and  as  «  is  a  maximum  or  minimum,  du  ==  0 ;  and  to  satisfy  this 
condition  it  is  manifest  that 


H>^^ 


H  =  0;  (106) 

10 

of  which  expressions  the  former  depends  on  the  values  of  certain 
variables  and  their  derived  functions  at  the  limits ;  the  latter  by 
integration  gives  the  general  functional  relation,  and  thereby 

the  form  whence  the  required  critical  value  may  be  found. 

d*l/  rf*Y(*) 

Now  since  v  contains  y(">  or  -=-4 ,  H,  which  contains     ,  ,  ■ , 

ax  ax 

will  generally  contain    .^^,  and  therefore  will  be  a  differential 

equation  of  the  (2n)th  order :  the  solution  of  this  equation  will 
therefore  contain  2n  arbitrary  constants ;  and  the  determination 
of  these  depends  on  the  values  which  a  =  0  assumes  at  its  limit- 
ing values ;  the  process  however  of  finding  these,  being  similar 
to  that  explained  in  Art.  318,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat ;  but  it 
is  desirable  to  investigate  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  equation 
H  =  0  assumes  particular  forms  analogous  to  those  of  Art.  319, 
and  thereby  admits  of  immediate  integration. 

350.]  First,  suppose  v  not  to  contain  the  first  m  of  the  quan- 
tities y,  y',  \f\  . . . ;  then  the  equation  h  =  0  becomes 

and  this  admits  of  m  successive  integrations ;  and  thus  we  have 
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Y^**^ j^ — +...  =  <?o  +  ^i^  +  Ca^ -+-... +c«_ia?*"^    (107) 

Secondly,  suppose  v  not  to  contain  x :  then 

also  0-Y-*^  +  ^-     l^r^^'' 


•  • 


=  rf(Y'y')  +  rf(Y"y"-^y')+...; 

=  ^^^y'^  \^'y"-  ^y]  +  k^"-  ^^'+  ^'4 + -  ^  <^^> 

which  is  a  differential  equation  of  an  order  not  higher  than 
2n'l ;  and  therefore  whenever  v  does  not  contain  x,  the  equa- 
tion H  =  0  always  admits  of  being  integrated  at  least  once. 
Thirdly,  let  v  =f(y^) ;  then,  by  the  preceding  equation, 

v=s  c+x't/'; 
but  as  v  and  y'  contain  y^  only,  this  may  be  put  into  the  form 

/.    y  =  p(c)a?+Ci;  (109) 

and  thence  we  infer  that  a  linear  function,  as  (109),  is  such  that 

the  variation  of  any  Amotion  of  ^  deduced  from  it  vanishes. 

Lastly,  if  ^=/(y'2)' 

v  =  c+Y'y'.  (110) 

351.]  Let  us  apply  the  preceding  method  to  the  solution  of 
one  or  two  problems. 

Ex.1.     Let  u  =  I  y^'^dx. 

Jq     y 

Here  v  =  y*  —• ;  and  therefore  equation  (108)  is  applicable. 


^-\dy)-''y  y"    ^ -\d^)-  y  ^' 

/  rfv  \      y-  .     rfY"  _  ny«-»y^-y«/^ 

^  -  \df>  -  y"        •  •     "^  ~  y» 
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Therefore  (108)  becomes 

,,n  y"        ^     y"'y''y"'  y"      ny^'-^y^^y^y' . 

y  y        y  y 

.-.     c^ny'^'^y; 
whence  by  integration,     y%  _  cx-^-c'. 

Ex.  2.     It  is  required  to  determine  the  shortest  line  between 
two  given  points. 

Here  also,  as  v  does  not  involve  x,  (108)  is  applicable ;  and  as 
80  that  (108)  becomes 


{l  +  y'»}*  =  c+ 


...     .^  rfy  ^  (1  -  c^)* . 

'  dx  c 

c 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line ;  and  we  have  the  same 
result  as  that  arrived  at  in  Art.  322. 

Ex.  3.     Let  the  element-function  be  of  the  form  given  in 
Art.  308  j  viz.     v  —  //^  ^  ,/  ^''        ^  >*'  y'   -*'"      \  • 

and  let  us  also  take  a  simple  case,  and  suppose  that 

u  =  r{l^y'^+2!^}^dx; 

then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  has  been  frequently 
employed,  both  the  terms  under  the  integral  signs  in  equation 
(69),  Art.  308,  must  vanish :  and  therefore,  as  v  involves  only 
v'  and  y,  we  have 

y 


y'=  ? :  :  z'= 


rft'  rfz' 

and  therefore,  si  nee   -i—  =  0 ;  -r-  =  0 ; 

dy  _  ' .        ^  _  _  ' . 
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which  are  manifestly  the  equations  to  a  straight  line  in  space. 
A  straight  line  therefore  is  the  shortest  distance. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  plane  curve  of  given  length  enclosing  the 
greatest  area  between  itself,  two  given  extreme  ordinates,  and 
the  axis  of  x. 

This  is  a  problem  of  relative  critical  value.  Let  A  be  a  constant 
multiplier;  then, 

the  area  =  /    \  dydx  =.  \  y  dx\ 


and  the  length  =  /  {l'\-y'^}^dx; 


.:     M  =/   {y  +  X(l  +  y'«)*}dir; 

-'0 

and  because  v  does  not  involve  x,  (108)  is  applicable;  and 

\dy'       {l-hy'*}*' 

whence  (y— ^^  +  (^^^2)*  =  ^^ 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  equal  to  \ ;  and 
X  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  known  length  of  the  curve 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Art.  330. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  methods  by  which  problems  have 
been  solved  plainly  shews  that,  although  the  former  immediately 
involves  first  principles  and  from  them  is  directly  deduced ;  yet, 
as  the  results  assume  complicated  forms  when  all  the  differentials 
are  retained,  it  is  convenient  to  make  one  of  the  variables  equi- 
crescent,  and  to  express  the  element-function  in  terms  of  de- 
rived-functions, and  then  to  apply  the  process  of  these  latter 
articles. 


Section  4. — The  discriminating  conditions  of  Maxima  and 

Minima, 

352.]  The  process  which  has  been  developed  in  the  preceding 
articles  of  this  chapter,  and  which  has  been  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  involving  maxima  and  minima  of  definite  in- 
tegrals, although  necessary^  is  yet  insufficient  for  the  object 
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proposed,  because  no  discriminating  conditions  of  maxima,  and 
minima  have  been  investigated.  For  the  existence  indeed  of 
such  critical  values  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  variation  should 
vanish ;  but  at  the  same  time  such  vanishing  is  consistent  with 
the  definite  integral  being  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  or 
a  constant,  and  with  being  none  of  these :  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  evident  from  the  ordinary  theory  of  maxima  and 
minima.  For  a  critical  value  it  is  nece^ssary  that  the  first  varia- 
tion of  the  definite  integral  should  not  only  vanish,  but  also 
change  its  sign :  and  I  know  of  no  process  immediately  applica- 
ble by  which  to  determine  whether  a  Amotion  deduced  from  the 
differential  equation  h  =  0,  see  Art.  349,  and  involving  2n  ar- 
bitrary constants,  will  or  will  not  cause  the  required  change  of 
sign  of  8tt.  In  accordance  then  with  the  theory  explained  in 
Art.  149,  Vol.  I,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  second 
variation  of  the  definite  integral,  with  the  object  of  determining 
its  sign,  and  hereby  to  obtain  the  discriminating  condition;  so 
that  when  du  =  0,  and  if  Ihi  does  not  vanish,  and  does  not  be- 
come infinite  or  discontinuous,  and  does  not  change  its  sign 
within  the  limits  of  integration,  tt  is  a  maximum  or  minimnm 
according  as  i^u  is  negative  or  positive.  We  proceed  to  the 
further  development  of  these  conditions. 

But,  to  narrow  the  investigation  as  far  as  possible,  I  will  take 
the  case  which  has  last  been  considered ;  that,  namely,  in  which 
the  infinitesimal  element-function  involves  a?,  y  and  the  derived 
functions  of  y,  and  in  which  also  x  is  not  only  equicrescent  but 
imdergoes  no  variation ;  that  is,  hx  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  of 
calculation,  but  the  variation  is  due  to  a  variation  of  y  only :  or, 
geometrically  viewed,  the  displacement  of  the  point  on  the  curve 
is  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ^  only :  for  it  is  to  this  case 
that  Jacobi*,  the  discoverer  of  the  criteria,  has  confined  himself. 
And  first  let  the  object  of  the  research  be  clearly  understood. 

If  the  infinitesimal  element-function  contains  a  derived  func- 
tion of  the  nth  order,  the  differential  equation  h  =  0  will  gene- 
rally be  of  the  (2n)th  order,  and  therefore  the  value  of  y  deduced 
from  it  is  of  the  form 

y  =/(a?,  Ci,C2,  ...c^J,  (111) 

and  contains  2n  arbitrary  constants  which  have  been  introduced 

*  Zur  theorie  der  Variations- Rechnung  und  der  Differential-Gleicbungen, 
von  C,  G,  J.  Jacobi;  CrcUe,  vol.  XVII,  p.  68, 
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in  the  process  of  integfration :  and  therefore,  if  tt  is  the  given 
definite  integral,  it  is  plain  that,  after  the  substitution  of  y  by 
means  of  the  above  equation,  u  will  depend  partly  on  the  form 
of  the  function/,  and  partly  on  the  arbitrary  constants.  It  may 
seem  then  that  the  critical  value  of  u  will  depend  on  both  these 
quantities :  as  to  the  constants,  however,  it  has  been  shewn  that 
all  their  values  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  given  limit- 
ing values  of  the  variables  and  of  the  derived  functions;  and 
hence,  as  these  are  determinate  constants,  the  value  of  the  de- 
finite integral  cannot  be  made  critical  by  any  change  of  them : 
and  even  more  than  this,  did  u  depend  on  such  quantities  it 
would  become  an  integral  (not  differential)  function  of  many 
variables,  and  would  have  its  critical  value  determined  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  the  differential  calculus. 

It  is  then  the  other  question  which  we  have  to  discuss ;  namely, 
whether  the  form  of  the  function  deduced  from  the  equation 
H  =  0  is  such  as  to  render  the  definite  integral  a  maximum  or 
minimum.  For  this  purpose  we  must,  as  in  Art.  310,  calculate 
b^u,  and  determine  its  sign,  subject  to  the  conditions  that  when 
8tt  =  0, 

(1)  b^u  has  the  same  sign  for  all  values  of  the  variables  and 
their  derived  functions  between  the  limits ; 

(2)  bH  does  not  become  infinite  for  any  values  between  the 
limits; 

(3)  bhi  does^Jnot  vanish :  for  if  so,  we  must,  in  accordance 
with  the*theory  of  maxima  and  minima,  proceed  to  the  investi- 
gation of  b^u  and  bhi,  and  so  on ;  a  work  beyond  our  present 
purpose. 

Let  the  definite]  integral,  which  is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  be 


tt  =  /  vdr; 


'0 

where  v  =  f(x,  y,  y',  y", ...  y<")) ; 

then,  by  equation  (105),  since  <a  =  by,  because  bx  =  0, 

bu  =   \a\  -f  /   Hbybx;  ^ 

and  as  H  =  0, 

b^u  =  I  buby da: ;  (112) 

the  sign  of  which  is  to  be  determined ;  and  we  have  moreover  to 
examine  whether  it  can  change  its  sign  or  not. 

PMOBj  VOL.  II.  3s. 
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352.||  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  i^u  shoold  not 
vanish  when  hu  =z  0;  that  is^  bu  must  not  vanish^  when  h  =  0. 
Now  the  complete  integral  of  h  =  0  is 

y  =f(^>  ^1,  c^,'  'C2n),  (113) 

the  right-hand  member  of  which  contains  2n  arbitrary  constants. 
Let  each  of  these  constants  varv^  and  let  by  be  the  consequent 
variation  of  ^ ;  so  that 

and  H  becomes  h  +  ^h  :  then^  as  the  varied  value  of  ^  differs  from 
the  original  value  only  in  the  arbitrary  constants^  it  must  also 
satisfy  h  +  ^h;  and  as  the  variations  of  the  arbitrary  constants 
are  arbitrary,  we  may  replace  them  by  new  constants  c,,  Cj,. .  .c,^, 
so  that  the  equation  5h  =  0  becomes  satisfied  by 

and  as  y  contains  2n  arbitrary  constants,  so  wnll  by  also  contain 
them :  but  8h  =  0  cannot  involve  derived  fimctions  of  an  order 
higher  than  the  2 nth ;  and  therefore  the  above  value  of  by  is 
the  complete  integral  of  tlie  equation  bu  =  0;  consequently,  if  by 
is  of  the  form  given  in  (115),  h  and  bu  vanish  simultaneously; 
and  u  cannot  thus  far  have  a  critical  value.  Hence,  if  h  =  0  is 
satisfied  by  an  equation  of  the  form  (113),  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  the  examination  of  the  character  of  that  result  is  to 
inquire  whether  by  satisfies  the  equation  (115);  if  so,  for  that 
value  of  y,  u  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  the  inqnir}\ 

353.]  If  however  the  form  of  y  ^iven  in  (113),  and  which 
satisfies  h=0,  is  not  such  as  to  satisfy  (115),  we  must  return  to 
(112),  and  examine  the  sign  of  5h. 

fi  ^        d    d  ,        d^     d  ^  ,    ..  d'      d    , 

»^-«v  =  Q«.+  (|.)a.'+(^,),v"...^(^)5,<...; 
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it  appears  that  the  preceding  expression  for  bu  contains  terms  of 
the  form  _^  i  _?f!L  ^1:^  I  •  (116) 

wherein  the  order  of  the  derived  of  by  is  the  same  as  the  index 

of  -7-  which  aifects  the  whole  of  its  subordinate  subject;   and 

it  appears  also  that  the  other  terms  may  be  grouped  in  pairs  of 
the  form,        d;^  ,d^^  d^  .d^^y  (H^j 

dx'\     dx-  1^     '      d^\     dar  I 

the  connecting  sign  in  (117)  being  -f  or  — ,  according  as  «— r 
is  even  or  odd. 

Now  all  the  terms  of  which  such  a  series  as  (117)  is  composed 
can  be  put  into  the  form  (116) ;  and  consequently  8h  admits  of 
being  expressed  in  a  series  of  terms,  the  type  of  each  one  of 
which  will  be  ^t    c      rf*.^^ 

d^  r^~d^y 

where  Aj^  is  a  determinable  function  of  x. 

By  the  theorem  given  in  (57),  Art.  426,  Vol.  I,  if  p  and  q 
are  two  functions  of  x,  whose  derived  functions  are  denoted  by 
P',P^...P("),  Q',  q'',  . . .  qC*), 

d"q  _  (Z».pq  _  n  d'^-^p'q      n(n-l)  d*^^p''q 
^c/.r"  ~    rf.r*        T    etr— ^     "^       1.2         cte—^ 

n  d  p(*~^)o  ,  V 

"•(-)"''t      dx      (-)"^^'>Q>("9) 

which  theorem  we  shall  apply  to  the  subordinate  subjects  of  dif- 

a  s  2 
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ferentiation  in  (117),  when  some  convenient  substitutions  have 
been  made. 

Let  8y  s  1} ;  so  that  employing  the  ordinary  notation  of  de- 
riyed-functions  d^.iy 

also  suppose  that  «  =  <r+Pj  r  =  <r— p;  whence 

s-^r  =  2<r,        s—r  =  2p; 
that  is^  we  suppose  first  that  «— r  is  an  even  number^  and  there- 
fore that  the  pair  of  values  in  (177)  is  connected  with  a  positive 
sign;  then^  by  reason  of  (119), 

""     rfr*»  1     rfr*»-i      "^      1.2         rfaf-«  "^    ^      ^    ' 


dx 


dr*^  (     daf  ) 


-^(    dr*»         1     dr*»-i     ^     1.2        diF^-«  ^    r^    1     ^ 


dsf 

d^Cyy«-)       p  d<--^cV<-)      p(p  - 1)  d<^-^c"ry«^)  d<--P.c(/>V<-) 

dr*'        1     daf--"     ^     1.2         dr^"^  ^     ^       dr'-P       '^^^^ 

Also  applying  Leibnitz^s  theorem,  (5),  Art.  55,  Vol.  I, 

da?*  r  dr*"   )  "  doif''^  T  dr^^  J 


d'    dP  L^'^-^n  ^ 


d^  dx^  \    daf 

d;F'     "^1      djf       "^      1.2  dif       ■*""'"       daf        '^^^ 

adding  which  to  (120),  we  have 


■*'~i:2~<   «&'-«" -^  — di^—S'-'^^^^^ 
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Also  bj  the  theorem  of  Leibnitz^  and  that  g^ven  in  (119), 

=  ^^{*  i  .c'V'-'»-2c"V'-*>+ 2c"V'-'> + C"'  n^'"*'} 

_  _  rf'-'.cV'-J)      rf'-».c/"""»}('-») 

which  terms  are  of  the  form  given  in  (116) ;  and  by  a  similar 
process  the  other  terms  of  (122)  may  be  transformed  into  equi- 
valents of  the  same  form ;  so  that  ultimately, 

8h  _  Ao,+  -^^  +  -^p-  +  -^^5—  +  ...+  -^^  ,  (128) 

that  is^  5h  consists  of  a  series  of  terms  in  each  of  which  the  order 
of  the  derived-fimction  of  »y  or  ^  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the 

index  of  -j-  which  affects  it ;  and  in  which  a^,  a^,  . . .  a.  are  fimc- 

tions  of  x. 

A  process  similar  to  that  pursued  above  is  also  applicable  if 
r— *  is  an  odd  rfUmber. 

-f-^^}*  ^^^  ^^®  other  coeffi-. 

cients^  viz.^  a^^  a^  . .  .^  are  of  a  form  so  complicated  that  it  is  useless 
to  calculate  them  in  the  general  case. 
Thus  substituting  (123)  in  (112), 

a^.  =  (|A,r,-,_i!L+_^+...  +  _^  (124) 

where  rf  =z  ty,  and  a^,  a^,  ...  are  determinate  functions  of  a?. 
354.1K|mrg  proceed  to  shew  that,  when  8h  is  expressed  in 


1 
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the  form  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (123)^  bnridviB  an  exact 
differential  when  rj  is  replaced  in  5h  by  a  certain  value ;  and  that 
consequently  the  second  variation  of  the  required  definite  integral 
admits  of  integration  :  hereby  we  shall  be  led  to  a  reduction  of 
the  result  to  such  a  form  as  will  immediately  indicate  its  sign. 

hu  is  manifestly  a  differential  expression  containing  17  and  it« 
derived-functions  up  to  the  2wth  order  inclusive. 

Let  2r  be  a  value  of  rj  satisfying  the  equation  5h  =  0 ;  that  is, 
suppose  r  to  be  a  function  of  x  which  substituted  for  rj  renders 
bu  =  0.     Such  a  value  is  g^ven  in  (114),  Art.  352 :  so  that  we 

In  5h  let  rjz  be  substituted  for  rj,  and  let  the  result  be  multiplied 
by  z,  and  be  subsequently  represented  by  u  for  convenience  of 
notation :  so  that 

,  =  ,{ W  .!^  .  ^^'. .  .  .^-^:^} .  a«» 

Then  the  following  investigations  will  prove 

(1)  that  vdv  is  an  exact  differential,  whatever  is  the  value  of  i/: 

(2)  that  I  vdx  will  have  the  same  form  as  u,  except  that  the 

index  of  -7-  will  in  each  term  be  diminished  by  unity :  in  other 
words,  that  we  shall  have 

urf^  =  B,«  +  -^^ +-^^  +  ...+  -^_^.„.-.  (127) 


/ 


Multiplpng  (125)  by  rjz,  and  subtracting  it  from  u  as  given 
in  (126),  we  have 

dx  dcc^  ax* 

-"^ -^^ "-  -daf-  -■■■  -"-  -7/;.-— '  (^^*> 

which  series  consists  of  pairs  of  terms ;    of  oaoh  of  which  the 

type  is  ^.n^^^  (^^j(m)  ^n,  ^^  .(.N) 

io  ihcse  let  the  theorem  given  in  (11J>),  and  tliat  of  Leibnitz  be 
rp«i)Octively  applied :  then 
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"  djT 


-h 


also 


(-) 


rf.r'"  1  cb*'-i  1.2  d^"»-a 

^_^„., ^  rf...z(->0>^)("-') (_),,^,(«,(^,)« .  (130) 

as  the  last  term  is  the  same  in  both  expressions  they  disappear 
in  the  subtraction;  and  as  these  are  the  only  integral  terms, 
(128)  consists  of  a  series  of  derived-functions;  and  therefore  u, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  system  of  terms  satisfying  the  distributive 
law,  is  also  a  derived-function,  and  J^dx\^  integrable  immediately 
by  virtue  of  its  form. 

355.]  Upon  an  examination  of  the  series  (129)  it  appears  (1) 
that  there  are  terms  of  the  form 

da?**-* 

where  m  is  a  coustant,  and  a"*,  z^*)  are  ftmctions  of  a?,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  order  of  the  derived  of  t;  is  the  same  as  the 

index  of  -7- ,  which  aifects  the  whole  subordinate  subject ;  and 

(2)  that  there  are  other  terms,  the  general  type  of  which  is 
plainly, 

J  m(m-l)...(m-A:-f  1)  m(m-l)...(m-*'+ 1)  rf"'^*.A^g<*>^^*^i?<"'"*'\ 
1.2.3.  Jt  1.2.3...*'  £&"•-*  ' 

and  of  these,  if  k  and  k  correspond  to  any  particular  term,  so 
must  there  also  be  another  to  which  A'  and  l  correspond,  and 
which  is  therefore 
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^. m(m-l)...(m-A<+l)  m(m-l).. ■(»>-*+ 1)  d*-*'.A,<<*^iK»)n(— *) 
^     '  1.2.3...*'  1.2.8...*  dir— *•  ' 

80  that  there  are  pairs  of  terms  of  the  form 

,j*J^P<_,-.^PJ,  ,,81, 

where  c  =  a^j2K*^j2K*'),  and  is  therefore  a  function  of  a?. 

Now  in  Art.  858  it  has  been  shewn  that  a  pair  of  terms^  each 
as  (181)^  can  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  terms  of  the  form 

and  we  shall  suppose  all  the  terms  of  (129)  to  be  so  expressed ; 
and  by  a  similar  process  all  the  terms  of  (180);  so  that  ultimately 
by  addition 

^  -  »«"+  ST  +  "rf^~  +  •  •+  -d^P^' 

but  Bg  =  0,  because  it  has  been  proved  in  the  preceding  Article 
that  vdxiBoa  exact  differential :  and  consequently 

dx    "^     da*     "^  ■•■^      dx»     ' 
and  therefore,  finally, 

where  Bj,  Bg,  B3,  ...  b„  are  functions  of  x:  the  general  form  of 
these  may  be  found,  but  in  the  general  case  it  is  too  complicated 
to  be  available  for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  it  is  better  to  deter- 
mine them,  if  necessary,  in  each  particular  case.     It  is  plain 

however  that  the  only  term  in  (128)  which  will  give  — V\—  is 

z  — ^-—^ ;  and  that  the  only  term  of  this  latter  expression 

when  expanded  as  in  (129),  which  is  of  the  required  form,  is 

whence  it  follows  that 

»;  =  *--*  =  (-)"Gfi)^'-  (^32) 

356.]  Hence  it  appears  that 

VHi  =  I  hnbyda: 

Jo 


z 
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and  that  if  ^  is  a  function  of  x  for  which,  when  substituted  for 
77  in  the  expression  for  hvLy  the  whole  vanishes;  then 

is  an  exact  differential  by  virtue  of  its  form,  and  independently 
of  the  value  ofr\;  and  that  its  integral  is  of  the  form 

and  from  this  we  infer  as  a  corollary,  that  as  buby  or  rfbn  when 
expressed  in  the  form  (133)  is  a  particular  case  of  (134),  so  will 
the  integral  of  burjcbp  be  of  the  form  (135) :  but  as  bn  and  (134) 
contain  rj,  rf, ... »;("),  and  rfZ,  {r]2)\  (r)zY', ...  (t;-?)^*)  in  correspond- 
ing places,  so^in  the  integral  of  burjdv,  when  expressed  in  the 

form  (135),  rj,  rf,...  i;<»^  must  be  replaced  by  - ,  (-) , . . .  ( -]  ; 
and  therefore 

(W^=[.,(!)'+^.<5)%,,.  +  ^...{!rX(136, 

Now  the  process  to  be  pursued  is  as  follows;  we  must  find 
a  value  of  z ;  that  is,  we  must  investigate  a  certain  expression, 
which,  when  substituted  for  ry,  will  satisfy  5h  =  0 :  this  is  g^ven 
in  Art.  352,  and  by  (115) ;  hereby  we  shall  be  able  to  integrate 
by  parts  the  infinitesimal  element-function  of  the  second  varia- 
tion, viz.  bur^dxy  and  to  express  it  in  the  form  (136) :  and  in 
the  general  case,  by  the  repetition  of  a  similar  process  we  shall 
ultimately  arrive  at  an  expression  consisting  of  two  factors,  of 
which  one  will  be  a  complete  square,  and  the  other,  which  is 
easily  determined,  will  by  its  sign  determine  the  sign  of  the 
second  variation  of  the  definite  integral,  and  hereby  give  the 
required  criterion  of  the  critical  values. 

357.]  For  a  first  application  of  these  criteria  let  us  take  the 
case  wherein  v  =/(.r,y,  y');  so  that  by  (104), 

.-.     5„==A,,  +  ^^^  (137) 

where  r,  =  5y,  a,=  -^  -  ^  \d^'l'  ^"^  ^^  =  ""  W'^' 
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Let  c,  and  c^  be  the  arbitrary  constants  contained  in  the  in- 
tegral of  H  =  0^  and  let 

then  if  y;  is  replaced  by  z,  the  right-hand  member  of  (187) 
vanishes  by  reason  of  (115)^  Art.  352 ;  and  therefore 


f  d.A.irjzyX  J 


is  an  exact  differential ;  and  consequently  as  i;  or  dy  is  arbitraiy^ 
zbudx  is  also  an  exact  differential ;  and  its  integral  is^  by  reason 
of  (136),  d  (r,\ 

Now  suppose  that  ij  =  8y  =  rd'y ; 


9 

z 


where  h^y  is  a  new  function  of  x ;  then^  substituting  in  the  second 
variation  of  the  definite  integral^  we  have 

b^u  =  /  hnbydx 
Jo 

=  /  zhvkh'ydx 


0 


/b,{^(!)}V         aas, 


And^  to  take  the  case  most  free  from  difficulty,  let  us  suppose 
the  limiting  values  to  be  fixed,  so  that  by  and  therefore  h'y 
vanishes  at  both  limits.  Then,  re])laeing  Bj  by  its  value  given 
in  (132),  (138)  becomes 

n 
Therefore  the  definite  integral  /  \dx  will  be  a  maximum  or  a 

d^\ 
minimum  according  as  -t-t^  is  negative  or  positive;   provided 

that  it  does  not  change  sign  nor  become  infinite  between  the 

assigned  limits ;   and  provided  also  that  the  constants  Cj  and  c\, 

and  r\  are  not  such  as  to  make  zr]^r\z'  vanish  or  become  infinite. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  il  zrf—riz'z^  0,  then  t;  =  r  =  fty ; 
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in  which  case  bu  =  0,  and  therefore  the  second  variation  of  the 
definite  integpral  vanishes ;  and  this  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  of  our  deducing  from  it  the  criteria  of  maxima 
and  minima. 

For  an  application  of  the  preceding^  let  us  consider  the  case  of 
the  longest  or  shortest  line  between  two  g^ven  points ;  here 

v=  (l-hy'2)i. 
rf«v  _        1 

which  is  always  positive,  if  the  radical  in  v  is  affected  with  a 
positive  sign. 

Also,  since  the  complete  integral  of  h=0  is,  see  Ex.  2,  Art.  351, 

y  =  CiJ^  +  c,; 

,-,     5y  =  CjO^-f  Cg  =  z,     and     /  =  c^; 

Cj  and  C2  therefore  must  not  be  so  assumed  as  to  make  0^^  +  02 
=  0  for  any  value  of  x  between  the  assigned  limits. 

358.]  For  a  second  example  of  the  criteria,  let 

V  =  f{Xy  y,  y\  y") ; 

...     Jh=a„,+  -^  +  -^.  (139) 

Let  e^,  Cg,  Cj,  c^  be  the  four  arbitrary  constants  which  enter 
into  the  complete  integral  of  h  =  0 ;  then  the  value  of  r,  which, 
substituted  for  »;,  satisfies  (139),  is 

so  that,  as  before,  zhudx  is  an  exact  differential;  and  its  inte- 
gral is,  by  virtue  of  (136), 

where  5^  represents  a  new  variation  of  y ;  then,  integrating  the 

3T2 
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expression  for  the  second  variation  of  the  definite  integral^  and 
assuming  the  limits  to  be  fixed^  so  that  the  terms  at  them 
vanish^  we  have 

Jo 

=  /  zhndxh'y 

Jo 

TM      ,/  /       d       d.h'y'}  ^  ,^ 

if  71   =  5V  =  ^'^^  =  —  ^  =  "'^'""  ^^ 

^*         ^         dx        dx  z  z^       ' 

Now  let 

where  c'l,  c',,  c'j,  c'4  are  other  new  arbitrary  constants  employed 
like  the  former  ones  in  (140)  to  represent  arbitrary  variations  of 
the  constants  c^,  Cg,  Cj,  c^\  so  that  z^  is  a  value  of  r\  which 
satisfies  6h  =  0. 

Also  since  from  (141) 

it  appears  that  any  value  of  77,  which  makes  6h  =  0,  will  also 
satisfy  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation ;  but  8h  =  0,  if 

rf  ^  Zi,  therefore  (— )  is  a  solution  of  the  right-hand  member  : 
also  ^  '^1 V  _  ^^i ""  '^i  ^' 

Let    1;,  =  (^^)Vy; 
and  substituting  this  in  (142)  we  have 

whence,  integrating  by  parts,  and  omitting  the  integrated  part 
which  vanishes  at  the  limits,  we  have 
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h^u 


I 

where,  by  virtue  of  (132), 

«.=-(?r=r-s^)'(^)- 

Also         —  8"    —  —  -g*         _  _^    zr{—i)/ 

'       dx'    ^  ~  dx     zz(—i^z^  ~  dx' zz^—Zzi 

_  z{(/z{'-z{/')r,+  (z"Zi-z/')r,'+  (zz{-z\)r,"} 

.    {zz{-/z^)'  ' 

therefore 

And  therefore  for  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  of  the  definite 

^^j  should  be  respectively  negative 

or  positive  for  all  values  of  the  variables  between  the  limits ; 
also  the  second  factor  must  neither  vanish  nor  become  infinite : 
the  arbitrary  constants  therefore  must  be  so  determined  as  to 
fulfil  these  conditions. 

359.]  If  the  infinitesimal  element-function  of  the  definite  in- 
tegral contains  derived-Amctions  of  y  up  to  the  nth,  the  process 
to  be  pursued  is  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  two  preceding 
particular  cases;  and  therefore  I  need  give  no  more  than  an 
outline  of  it. 

Let  z,  z^t  z^i ...  ^,_i  be  n  values  of  hy  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding forms,  and  containing  n  different  series  of  arbitrary  con- 
stants :  then  the  second  variation  is 

of  which  the  integral  becomes,  by  neglectiog  the  quantities  at 
the  limits,  reduced  to 

8»«  =  -jf    |B^,h4.-^^  +  -+         ^:!\        \r^dx: 

and  so  on ;  until  ultimately 
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,  ..^  j ,  and  another  factor  which  is  of  the 

form  of  a  complete  square ;  and  where 

zVy  =  ly, 

and  so  on.   It  appears  therefore  that  the  maximum  and  minimum 

-f-(n)T)  >  *^^  ^^*^  ^^  *®  neces- 
sary that  this  latter  quantity  should  not  change  ita  sign  for  any 
value  of  the  variables  between  the  given  limits ;  and  the  arbi- 
trary constants  must  not  be  such  as  to  allow  the  other  &ctor  in 
(144)  to  vanish  or  to  become  infinite. 

360.||  We  need  not  enter  at  length  on  the  determination  of 
criteria  for  relative  maxima  and  minima^  because  we  have  shewn 
above  that  such  cases  are  by  means  of  an  indeterminate  multi- 
plier reduced  to  those  of  absolute  critical  values^  and  the  criteria 
determined  for  this  latter  case  are  therefore  applicable  to  the 
former  one.  Let  us  however  shew  that  the  solution  given  in  the 
fourth  example  of  Art.  351  is  a  niaximum : 

u  =  r{y  +  X(l-fy'2)*}(ir; 

•0 
and         l-^-TsIrr  -. 

Also,  since  the  curve  is  determined  by  the  differential  equation, 

H  =  0  =  Y 3-^; 

ax 

.-.   0  =  1-^     ^y' 


A  ir 


dx  (1+y'*)* 


a+y'y 


r 


and  therefore  the  answer  gives  a  maximum  or  minimum  value 
according  as  y"  is  negative  or  positive.  Let  the  origin  be  at 
the  centre  of  the  circle ;  then,  since,  as  shewn  by  the  value  of  «, 
the  curve  is  taken  in  the  first  quadrant,  y"  is  negative,  and  con- 
sequently the  solution  corresponds  to  a  maximum. 
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Section  5. — Investigation  of  the  critical  values  of  a  double 

definite  integral, 

361. H  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  the  critical  values  of  a  definite  double  integral,  of  which  the 
variation  has  been  calculated  in  Art.  311.  On  referring  to  equa- 
tion (95),  Art.  311,  it  appears  that  the  expression  for  hu  consists 
of  three  parts ;  viz.,  two  partially  integrated  terms  whose  value 
depends  on  the  values  which  o)  and  its  derived-functions  have 
at  the  limits  which  are  assigned  by  the  given  limiting  equation ; 
and  the  third  term,  which  is  wholly  unintegrated,  and  cannot  be 
reduced  unless  w  receives  a  determinate  value.     Now  let 

_^_dz^      dV^       rfV        d%.  _ 

dw       dy       da^       dxdy       dy^    ""    *  ' 

Then  as  dt<  =  0,  by  reason  of  u  having  a  critical  value,  it  follows 
that  n=0 ;  and  from  this  differential  equation  the  required  func- 
tion is  to  be  determined.  (145)  is  plainly  a  partial  differential 
equation  of  the  fourth  order ;  the  general  integral  of  which  is  in 
most  cases  beyond  the  present  powers  of  the  integral  calculus : 
we  can  in  many  cases  however  deduce  from  it  some  geometrical 
property  which  is  sufficient  to  define  the  required  surface. 

362.]  To  find  the  surface  the  portion  of  which  enclosed  by  a 
given  curve  has  a  minimum  area. 

In  this  problem  the  limits  of  integration  are  given  by  the 
given  curve :  and 

u^r  (\\^z^^2^}Uydx; 

and  therefore  (145)  becomes 

dz'        dz^  _ 
dx  '^  dy  ^     ' 

whence  there  manifestly  results 

and  on  comparing  this  with  (94),  Art.  413,  Vol.  I,  it  is  seen 
that  the  two  are  identical ;  and  therefore  the  geometrical  inter- 
pretation is,  ''  The  surface  of  minimum  area  is  such  that  the 
sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  its  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  every 
point  vanishes :"  hence  we  infer  that  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature  at  every  point  are  equal  and  of  opposite  signs. 
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863.||  Let  the  problem  be  ^'To  determine  the  form  of  the 
surface  which  being  of  g^ven  extent^  and  terminated  by  a  g^ven 
curve,  includes  the  greatest  volume  between  it,  the  plane  of  (jr,  y), 
and  the  right  cylinder  whose  director  is  the  projection  of  the 
g^ven  curve  on  the  plane  of  (x,  y) :''  in  this  case 

the  content  ^  I  I     dzdydx  =:     I  zdydx ; 

the  surface  =  /  /  {l-h^'^-f^r/l^rfyAr; 
therefore,  if  X  is  an  undetermined  multiplier, 

and  thus  the  equation  n  =  0  becomes 

dz'       di. 

2_ i.  «_  0  • 

dx        dy  ' 

whence  by  development,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  we  have 

and  to  interpret  this  geometrically ;  let  pj  and  pj  be  the  principal 
radii  of  curvature  at  any  point  on  a  surface ;  then  by  equation 
(27),  Art.  399,  Vol.  I,  we  have 

J_  1     ^   U^(K4L)-fvVL4-H)4-wg(H4-K) 

Pi        Pi  (ua-f-v2-fw2)i  ' 

and  if  these  symbols  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  derived-func- 
tions of  ^',  it  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  (14f6)  that 

1         1         1 

—  +  —  =  T> 
Pi  P2  ^ 

and  therefore  the  surface  which  under  a  given  superficial  area 
contains  the  greatest  volume  is  such,  that  the  sum  of  its  prin- 
cipal curvatures  at  every  point  is  constant :  and  this  result  is 
usually  expressed  as  "  Tlie  mean  curvature  is  the  same  at  every 
point  of  the  surface.^' 

The  equations  (146)  and  (147)  have  never  yet  been  directly 
integrated,  but  Mr.  Jellet  has  in  Liouville's  Journal*  shewn 
indirectly  that  the  sphere  is  the  only  surface  which  satisfies 

them. 

*  Tome  XVIII,  p.  163,  1853. 
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OR 


THE  INTEGRATION  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  FUNCTIONS  OP 

TWO  OR  MORE  VARIABLES. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   INTEGRATION   OP   DIFFERENTIAL   EQUATIONS   OP   THE 

FIRST  ORDER. 

Section  1. — General  considerations  on  Differential  Equations. 

364.]  Expressions  or  equations  which  involve  differentials^  and 
the  variables  of  which  they  are  the  differentials,  are  called  differ- 
ential expressions,  and  are  distinguished  from  finite  expressions, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  contain  only  finite  quantities.  In  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  volume  differential  expressions  have  been 
the  subject-matter,  but  in  that  restricted  form  wherein  the 
element-function  of  an  integral  is  the  function  of  only  one  vari- 
able for  that  integration.  A  more  general  case  however  is  that 
in  which  a  differential  expression  involves  many  variables,  and 
the  determination  of  the  corresponding  finite  expression  from 
that  given  differential  expression  is  the  problem.  The  process  by 
which  such  differential  expressions  are  derived  from  the  finite 
equation  has  been  explained,  and  fully  illustrated  in  Section  7, 
Chap.  Ill,  Vol.  I ;  and  it  is  the  inverse  process  of  that  of  that  sec- 
tion which  we  have  here  to  develop.  The  formation  or  the  genesis 
of  differential  equations,  containing  both  total  and  partial  differen- 
tial coefficients,  has  been  so  largely  explained,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  on  the  subject ;  but  the  student  is  recommended  to 
study  that  section,  that  he  may  ascertain  not  only  the  conditions 
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of  tbe  problem  but  also  the  form  of  the  solution  in  the  most 
general  case. 

It  is  convenient  to  classify  differential  equations.  They  may 
contain  either  total  differentials  or  derived-functions;  or  they 
may  contain  partial  derived-functions. 

In  the  former  case  they  will  be  of  either  of  the  following  forms; 

y (j7,  y, ...  dx, dy,...  d^x,  d^y,  . .  rf*jr, d^'y, . . . )  =  0,  (1) 

t(x  v^^    ^        ^)-0-  (2> 

^y'^'^'dx'  dx^'     '  dx^l"^'  ^^ 

when  they  are  called  total  differential  equations.  Or  they  may 
be  of  the  forms, 

>  • 

in  which  ease  they  are  called  partial  differenti^il  equations.  On 
referring  to  Vol.  I,  Chap.  Ill,  Section  7,  it  will  be  observed  that 
equations  of  the  former  class  arise  from  the  elimination  of  con- 
stants and  determinate  functions ;  whereas  the  latter  arise  from 
the  elimination  of  arbitrary  and  undet<?rmined  functions.  Much 
more  however  will  be  ssiid  on  this  subject  hereafter. 

These  equations  also  require  to  be  classified  on  other  principles: 
(1)  on  the  order  of  the  highest  dilierential  or  derived-function 
which  is  involved;  and  (2)  on  the  degree  or  index  to  which  the 
highest  differential  or  derived-function  is  raised ;  thus  order  is 
predicated  of  a  difTereutial  equation  as  to  the  former,  degree  as  to 
the  latter ;  and  if  a  diflerential  equation  contains  Xy  y,  dx,  dy, 

ftij     d  ii 
d-x,  dhjy  or  x^yy-j-  ^  -r^,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  order; 

and  if  the  highest  differentials  or  derived-functions  enter  in  only 
linear  forms,  or  to  the  first  power,  such  an  expression  is  said  to 

be  of  the  first  degree;  but  an  equation  containing  x^yX-j]  > 
(-7-^1  is  of  the  second  order  and  of  the  second  degree;  and  so 
of  other  similar  expressions. 

365.]  As  in  Chap.  Ill,  Vol.  I,  the  s^ubject  is  considered  from 
only  an  analytical  point  of  view,  let  us  also  examine  the  geome- 
trical aspect  of  it.     And  to  fix  our  thoughts  let  us  first  take  a 
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total  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and  first  degree,  and 
suppose  it  to  be  in  the  form 

let  X  and  y  be  the  rectangfular  coordinates  of  a  plane  curve ;  and 
let  T  be  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  tangent  to  the 

curve  at  the  point  (x^  y) :  so  that  tan  r  =  ^  =  f{Xy  y).     As  x 

and  y  are  general  in  (5),  let  XQ,yQ  be  particular,  although  ar- 
bitrarily chosen,  values  of  x  and  y ;  and  let  Tq  be  the  correspond- 
ing value  of  T :  so  that 

tanro=/(a?o,yb)i 
and  through  the  point  {x^^y^  let  a  line  be  drawn  cutting  the 

axis  of  X  at  the  angle  r^.  On  this  line  let  there  be  taken  a  point 
(a?|,yi)  contiguous  to  {x^y  y^),  and  through  it  let  a  line  be  drawn 
cutting  the  axis  of  x  at  an  angle  t^,  so  that 

tanr,  =f(x^,yi); 
on  this  line  let  there  be  taken  a  point  (x^,  ^2)  contiguous  to 
{Xi,yi),  and  through  (X2,  ^2)  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  drawn  making  an  angle 
r,  with  the  axis  of  x,  where 

tanr2=/(2'2,y2)- 
and  let  a  similar  process  be  repeated  n  times,  until  at  last  we 
arrive  at  the  point  (.r,,y,);  hereby  we  shall  have  formed  a  series 
of  short  lines  inclined  to  each  other  at  different  angles,  and 
abutting  at  the  points  (x^yy^)  and  (x^,yj.  Let  now  every  two 
successive  points  be  infinitesimally  near  •to  each  other,  and  also 
let  the  number  of  times  that  the  process  is  repeated  be  infinite ; 
then  the  distance  between  the  extreme  points  is  still  finite,  and 
the  broken  line  which  joins  them  becomes  a  continuous  curve, 
and  the  distances  between  each  two  successive  points  become 
arc-elements  of  the  curve :  and  hereby  the  curve  between  the 
two  points  will  have  been  constructed  from  the  given  differential 
equation.  Now  from  the  process  thus  conducted  it  is  manifest 
that  the  position  of  each  point  of  the  curve  depends  on  that  of 
the  immediately  preceding  point,  the  law  of  dependence  being 
given  by  the  differential  equation  (5) ;  the  nature  of  the  curve 
therefore  is  given  by  the  differential  equation ;  but  it  is  also 
equally  manifest  that  the  position  of  every  point,  and  so  of  the 
curve,  depends  on  that  of  the  first  assumed  point,  viz.,  on  {x^,  y^), 
and  the  position  of  this  point  is  arbitrary :  although  therefore  the 

3  u  2 
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nature  of  the  curve  remainB  the  same^  whatever  are  the  values 
of  Xq  and  t^Q,  yet  the  position  of  it  alters ;  and  consequently  the 
differential  equation  expresses  a  property  common  to  a  series  of 
curves,  the  particular  one  of  which  is  determined  by  means  of 
the  arbitrary  values  Xq  and  y^.  But  as  a  complete  integral  equa« 
tion  detei*mines  both  the  nature  and  position  of  the  curve  which 
it  represents,  it  is  plain  that  the  coordinates  of  the  first  point 
must  enter  into  the  integral  equation ;  and  therefore  the  integral 
of  (5)  must  contain  these,  and  cannot  be  complete  without  them ; 
the  integral  therefore  of  (5)  must  be  definite ;  but  it  is  convenient 
to  leave  the  superior  limits  in  the  general  form  x,  y,  so  that  they 
may  refer  to  any  point  on  the  curve.  It  is  plain  also,  from  the 
theory  of  definite  integration,  that  if  f  (x,  y)  is  the  indefinite  in- 
tegral of  (5),  the  definite  integral  is 

F(a^,y)-F(^o>yo)  =  Oi  (6) 

and  as  Xq,  y^  are  arbitrary  constants,  we  may  replace  ^{xQ^yf^)  by 
an  arbitrary  constant  c ;  and  thus  the  integral  equation  of  (5)  is 
of  the  form  r(x,y)  =  C',  (7) 

or,  more  generally,        f  {x,  y,  c)  =  0 ; 

that  is,  in  the  process  of  integration  one  arbitrary  constant  c  has 
been  introduced. 

Again,  suppose  the  given  differential  equation  to  be  of  the 
second  order  and  of  the  form 

and  let  the  inferior  limits  of  integration  correspond  to  the  point 
(•^0^  1/0)9  from  which  we  will  suppose  the  curve  to  begin :  this 

point  is  of  course  arbitrary.     Also  since  -~^  involves  three  con- 

secutive  points,  see  Art.  243,  Vol.  I,  and  as  there  is  only  one 
relation,  viz.  (8),  between  the  three  points,  the  second  as  also 
the  first  is  arbitrary;  but  not  so  the  third;  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  other  two  becomes  fixed  by  means  of  equation 
(8);  and  similarly  will  every  other  consecutive  point  on  the 
curve,  and  thus  the  whole  curve,  become  fixed ;  in  the  complete 
integral  therefore  the  coordinates  to  these  first  two  points  must 
enter ;  and,  by  the  theory  of  definite  integration,  in  the  form  of 
two  constants,  which  will  be  arbitrary,  because  the  first  two 
points  on  the  curve  are  arbitrary :  and  thus  if  q,  c^  are  two  ar- 
bitrary constants,  the  complete  integral  of  (8)  is  of  the  form 
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F  (x,  y,  Ci,  Ca)  =  0.  (9) 

This  is  also  otherwise  manifest :  the  first  indefinite  integral  of 

(8)  will  be  a  function  of  a:,  y,  and  -^ ;  and  therefore  the  definite 
integral  will  be  of  the  form 

And  replacing  the  second  term  by  an  arbitrary  constant  Cj,  the 
first  integral  will  be  of  the  form 

^^'^'^'0=0  = 

and  the  integral  of  this  will,  by  reason  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  involve  another  new  arbitrary  constant  Cg.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  complete  integral  of  a  difierential  equation  of 
the  second  order  requires  the  introduction  of  two  arbitrary 
constants. 

By  a  similar  process  we  may  shew  that  n  arbitrary  constants 
enter  into  the  complete  integral  of  a  differential  equation  of  the 
«th  order. 

It  may  perhaps  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  in  thus  taking 
the  definite  integral  of  a  difierential  equation,  the  diflterentials  or 
derived  functions  must  not  become  infinite  or  discontinuous  for 
any  value  of  the  variables  between  the  limits. 

366.]  And  to  form  a  correct  notion  as  to  the  meaning  of  a 
partial  difierential  equation,  let  us  consider  the  following  example 
of  a  partial  difierential  equation  of  the  first  order : 

<'-«)©+*-»)(|)+<'-')(£)  =  o^      ao, 

or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  and  equivalently  expressed, 

(.-a)(g)  +  (,-*)(|)=.-..  (11) 

Equation  (10)  is  the  general  equation  of  a  tangent  plane  of  a 
surface,  which  passes  through  a  given  point  (a,  4,  c) ;  or,  what  is 
equivalent,  (10)  implies  that  all  the  normals  to  the  surface  are 
perpendicular  to  straight  lines  which  pass  through  a  given  point : 
and  it  is  not  for  one  surface  only,  or  for  one  particular  species  of 
surface,  that  this  property  is  true ;  it  is  not  only  for  a  given  cone 
or  for  circular  cones  that  the  property  holds  good ;  but  it  is  true 
of  all  conical  surfaces  of  which  the  pven  point  is  the  vertex :  and 


or 
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thus  a  symbol  expressing  a  condition  equally  general  must  enter 
into  the  final  integral  equation :  in  other  words^  the  complete  in- 
tegral must  contain  the  law  of  the  director-curve  of  the  conical 
surface ;  and  such  can  be  the  case  only  when  an  arbitrary  func- 
tion is  introduced :  the  complete  integral  therefore  of  a  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  form  (10)  or  (11.)  must  contain  an 
arbitrary  functional  symbol :  in  fact  we  know  that  the  integ^ 
of  (10)  or  (11)  is  either 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  integral  of  a  partial  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  first  order  requires  the  introduction  of  one  arbitrary 
function. 

Thus  it  appears  that  these  g^metrical  explanations  as  to  the 
introduction  of  constants  and  arbitrary  functions  in  the  case  of 
total  and  partial  differential  expressions  are  in  accordance  with 
the  reverse  analytical  process  of  Section  7,  Chap.  Ill,  Vol.  I. 

367.]  We  may  also  thus  prove  that  the  complete  integ^  of  a 
differential  equation  of  the  nth  order  and  first  degree  involves 
«  arbitrary  constant. 

Let  us  suppose  the  differential  equation  to  be  of  the  form 

and  to  admit  of  being  put  into  the  form 

and  let  us  suppose  that  it^  and  all  its  integrals  up  to  the  last, 
satisfy  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  development  in 
Taylor's  series. 

Let  (14)  be  differentiated  successively,  and  let  the  necessary 

eliminations  be  performed,  so  that  we  can  determine    ,  ^^^  , 

d^+^y  dy         d'^^^y 

-,  ^^g, ...  in  terms  o( x,  y,~,  ...   ,  ^,^  ;   and  let  the  limits  of 

the  integral  of  (14)  be  Xq,  yQ  and  x,  y  ;  then,  by  equation  (84), 
Art.  74,  Vol.  I, 


y  =  yo+ 
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where  the  subscript  cyphers  indicate  particular  vahies  of  the 
symbols^  those^  namely^  which  coirespond  to  the  inferior  limit. 
Now  from  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  plain  that  all  the  differen- 

,  ^_^  1  ,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 

^o>  Vof  \^)  >  '"  ( ^i»-i )  >  ^^  *^*^  ^^^  series  (15)  will  involve 

»  and  only  n  undetermined  quantities^  viz.  the  term  independent 
of  X,  and  the  several  coefficients  of  a?,  a?^, . . .  jt*"  ^,  which  are  n  in 
number  and  may  be  expressed  by  n €onstants^  c^,  c^, ...  c^;  and 
therefore  into  the  complete  integ^l  of  (14)  n  arbitrary  constants 
enter. 

Of  course  it   is   supposed   that  none  of  the  quantities  y^, 

( -r^ )  y  •  •  (  ,  — ?)  is  infinite  or  discontinuous  between  the  limits : 

as  however  no  criteria  are  given  for  determining  whether  these 
conditions  are  satisfied  or  not^  the  above  must  be  taken  only  to 
establish  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  theorem^  as  stated^  is 
true.  A  rigorous  proof  of  a  particular  case  will  be  given  here- 
after, and  might  be  extended  generally. 

As  an  example  of  this  process,  let  us  take  the  equation 


Let  the  inferior  limits  be  y^  and  Xq  =  0 ; 

•••  ©,=  ^''^0'  (3).=  "*^"  (3l=-*'y«>-2*'-' 

thus  (15)  becomes 

-yo|l       2'^    1.2        •    i       aMl.2.3       1.2.3.4"^) 
which  involves  only  one  arbitrary  constant,  viz.  y<j. 
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3G8.]  When  the  integral  of  a  given  difPerential  equation  eon- 
tains  n  arbitrary  constants^  and  these  in  their  most  general  form, 
it  is  called  the  general  integral ;  and  conversely^  if  an  equation 
in  terras  of  x  and  y  satisfies  a  given  differential  equation  of  the 
nth  order  and  contains  n  arbitrary  constants^  it  is  the  general 
integral.  If  particular  values  are  given  to  one  or  more  of  these 
arbitrary  constants,  as,  (or  instance,  if  any  of  them  is  zero,  then 
the  integral  is  called  a  particular  integral.  Also  sometimes  one 
or  more  of  the  arbitrary  constants  may  be  replaced  by  a  parti- 
cular function  of  x  and  y,  and  the  equation  will  still  satisfy  the 
given  differential  equation,  when  at  the  same  time  such  a  result 
cannot  be  obtained  by  giving  any  particular  constant  value  to 
one  or  more  of  the  arbitrary  constants  of  the  general  integral : 
in  this  case  the  integral  is  called  a  singular  solution.  Our  capital 
problem  is  the  discovery  of  the  general  integral,  by  means  of 
which  ])articular  integrals  evidently  may  be  determined.  But 
we  shall  also  investigate  as  far  as  possible  the  general  properties 
of  singular  solutions,  and  indicate  some  specific  forms  of  differ- 
ential equations  which  admit  of  such  solutions. 

In  most  cases  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  the  arbitrary  con- 
stants undetermined ;  the  complete  integral  of  a  differential  equa- 
tion requires  that  the  integral  should  be  definite,  and  therefore 
the  constants  oiight  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  limits ;  but 
it  is  manifest  that  this  can  bo  done  only  when  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  given,  as  in  the  geometrical  applications  of 
the  calculus.  Dill'ercntial  equations,  however,  for  the  most  part 
arise  in  mechanics  and  other  applied  mathematics,  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  we  have  not  yet  entered:  the  constants 
therefore  which  are  introduced  in  the  process  of  integration  must 
in  most  cases  be  left  arbitrary,  at  least  for  the  present. 

369.]  A  simple  form  of  ditferential  equation  which  admits  of 
integration  immediately,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  said,  by  simple 
quadrature,  is  that  where  the  variables  are  separated ;  in  which 
case  the  expression  contains  the  algebraical  sum  of  several  ele- 
ments, each  of  which  is  a  function  of  a  single  variable.  The 
general  form  in  the  case  of  two  variables  is 

f(x)(lx  +  (t>(ij)di/  =  0;  (16) 

whence  we  have  for  the  defhiite  integral,  a?,,  and  ?/(,  being  cor- 
responding vahies  of  .r  and  //, 

\y(^r)(lv^\\(y)(hi  =  0;  (17) 
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and  if  the  integrals  are  indefinite, 

Jfia;)  dx  ^J<f>  (y)  dy  =  c,  (18) 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

And  if  there  are  three  variables,  the  general  form  of  the  equa- 
tion is  y(^)  rfa?+<^  (y)  rfy  4-x  i^)  dz  =  0;  (19) 

.-.     rf{x)dx^-  r<l>(y)dy+  f'x(z)dz  =  0.  (20) 

*^Xo  JPO  *^*Q 

Ex.1.      _^  +  _?L  =  0; 
(l-«*)*      (l-y»)* 

.*.     sm~'ar+8in~^y  —  8in~*<j, 
c  being  an  arbitnuy  constant ; 

.-.     a.(l_y«)*  +  y(l_a!2)*  =  c, 

which  is  the  general  integral ;  and  if  c  =  0,  we  have  a  particular 
integral  y  =  -x. 

370.3  Another  form  in  which  the  variables  immediately  admit 
of  separation  is  xTj  dip + yx^  rfy  =  0  j  (21) 

where  x  and  Xj  are  functions  of  x  only,  and  t  and  T^  are  func- 
tions of  y  only;  for  dividing  through  by  XjYi,  we  have 

^  dx+—dy  =  0;  (22) 


X,  Y, 


which  is  the  general  integral  of  (22). 

Ex.  1.     ydx-{-xdy  =  0; 

doe      dy       ^ 

X        y 

loga^  +  logy  rr   l0gC*i 

.-.     xy  =z  c^; 
c  being  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Ex.  2.     dyx^-^dxy^  =  0; 

dy      dx       ^ 

1   -r      1    —  ^> 
y*        X^ 

2y*  +  2a?*  =  2a*; 

.'.     ^*4-y*  =  fl*, 
where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  3  X 
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Ex.  3.  I(sinxco8ydx—s\nyooB.vdy=zO,  then  cosjr 3=  fnoos|r. 

Ex.  4.   If  (Bee x)^ tuny  dx -^ {sec y)^ Ulu X dy  =  0, 

then  tan<rtan^  =  Ifi. 

These  methods  however  are  so  simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  other  examples. 


Section  2. — Inteff  ration  of  exact  total  differentials  of  two  and 

more  variables, 

371.]  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  two  variables^  and  suppose 
the  differential  expression  to  be 

peir+Qrfy=0,  (24) 

where  p  and  Q  are  functions  of  x  and  y  :  it  may  be  that  (24)  is 
the  exact  differential  of  some  integral  fimction  of  the  form 
u  =  ¥{x,y)  ^z  c]  or  it  may  be  that  some  factor  common  to  the 
two  terms  has  been  divided  out,  and  that  (24)  will  not  be  an 
exact  differential  until  this  factor,  or  some  other  factor,  has  been 
introduced ;  this  latter  case  is  reserved  to  Section  6  of  the  present 
Chapter. 

If  (24)  is  the  exact  differential  of  the  function 

u  =  Y{x,y)  =  c;  (25) 

and  as  dx  and  dy  are  arbitrary,  thoug-h  infinitesimal,  increments 
of  x  and  y,  (20)  can  only  be  true  when 

t) = ■•- """  (t 

Hence  we  have  a  eriteiion  whoihcr  (21)  is  an  exact  differential 

or  not;  for  since   \  - — j- )  =  (  - — -  ) ,  if  (27)  are  true, 

^dydx'       ^d^dy' 

...  0=©' 

and  consequently  if  it  is  not  on  inspection  plain  whether  (24) 
is  an  exact  (liferent ial  or  not,  we  may  apply  the  condition  (28) ; 
and,  if  it  is  fulfilled,  we  are  assured  that  (24)  is  an  exact  dif- 
ferential. 

The  equation  (28)  is  commonly  called  the  condition  ofintegra- 
bility.     Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  fulfilled.     Since  vdx  is  the 


then  pdv'\-qdy  =1  \)u  =  {  r)  ^^ -^  {-y)  ^U  '>  (^^) 


&)  =  ■•■   -'   (^:)  =  ^-  i'r> 
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^r-partial  differential  of  u,  the  or-integral  of  prfa?  will  give  the 
function  of  x  which  enters  into  the  general  integral ;  and  simi- 
larly the  y-integral  of  q,dy  will  give  the  function  of  y :  the 
addition  therefore  to  the  a?-integral  of  prfo?  of  those  functions  of 
y  which  the  y-integral  of  <idy  contains  and  which  are  pot  in  the 
.r-integral  of  p  da;  will  give  the  whole  variable  part  of  the  general 
integral  of  (24) ;  and  the  addition  of  a  constant,  or  the  determi- 
nation of  the  definite  integral,  when  the  limits  are  given,  at  last 
gives  the  general  integral  of  the  differential  equation. 

Hence  we  have        u  =  /  Pctr  +  Y,  (29) 


u  =jqdy 


+  x;  (30) 


where  y  and  x  are  functions  severally  of  y  and  x  only,  and  which 
are  added  to  the  partial  integrals  of  Fdx  and  (^dy ;  and  where  Y 
is  the  sum  of  all  the  y-functions  which  are  in  (30)  and  are  not  in 
(29) ;  and  where  x  is  the  sum  of  the  a?-functions  which  are  in 
(29)  and  are  not  in  (30). 

It  will  be  observed  that,  if  the  variables  are  separated,  as  in 
(22),  p  and  Q  are  functions  severally  of  x  and  y  only,  and  that 

(|)=»=(g^ 

so  that  the  criterion  of  integrability  is  satisfied ;  and  thus  the 
general  integral  is  determined  by  two  single  integrations. 

Also  iirdx  +  qdy  can  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  evidently  an  exact  differential,  it  is  sufficient  to  ascertain 
whether  the  other  part  is  also  such. 

The  following  are  examples  of  these  processes ; 

Ex.  1.      (2ax-^by-\-g)dx  +  {2cy-{-bX'\-e)dy  z^  0; 
V  =  2ax-\-by-\-g,  .'.     [^)  =  b; 

q==  2cy'\-bx  +  e,  (-^)=4; 

so  that  the  criterion  of  integrability  is  satisfied.  Let  u^  and  u^ 
denote  the  x-  and  y-partial  integrals ;  then 


w,  =  /  {2ax-\-by-\-g)dx  =  ax^-\-bxy-\-ffx ; 

w^  =  I  (2cy-k-hx-^e)dy  =  ey^-^bxy^ey; 

3  X  a 


(31) 
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and  let  y  and  x  be  the  functions  of  y  and  x  respectivelj^  wliich 
are  added  to  the  partial  integrals  as  above ;  then 

by  means  of  either  of  which  we  have  from  (31)^ 

where  it  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 


Ex.2,   y^-'fy  =  0; 


and  thus  the  criterion  of  integrability  is  satisfied. 

«.  =  /'-Tj^S:=-tan-y=:tan-?-J; 
■'     J  ar-f  y*  4?  y      2 

.'.    tt  =  tan"^-  4-c. 


Ex.  8.       {f^{xy)Jt-xyi^\xy)\dX'\^x^i^\xy)dy  =  0; 

p  =  0(a7y)+a?y0Vy);    .•.  (^)  =  2j^0'(^)+^y0"(j?y); 

and  thus  the  criterion  of  integrability  is  satisfied;  and  we  have 

u^=j  {<l>(xy)-^xy<l>\xy)}dx  =  ^<l>(^y); 

Wy  =  J  x^<ti{xy)dy  =  X(l>(xy) ; 
u  =  x<l>{xy)-{-c. 

372.]  If  (29)  has  been  found  in  a  definite  form,  the  unknown 
function  y  in  it  may  be  determined  without  the  integral  (80). 
Take  the  y-diflerential  of  the  definite  integral  of  (29) ;  viz., 

(^)  =  ^rprf^4-^^  (82) 

Then  since   l-r-)  =  0.9  we  have  -y-  =  Q—  /    -j-dx  \ 
\dyf      ^'  dy      ^    Jjc^  dy 
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.'.     ^  =  Q-jT'  ^*p>  ^y  reason  of  (28), 
representing  by  q^  the  value  of  q,,  when  x  =  XqI 


(88) 


and      u  =z  j  vdx-j-  I  %dy.  (84) 

Or  representing  p  and  Q  by /(a?,  y)  and  <^  (a?,  y)  we  have 

tt  =y  /(^,y)cte+y  <l>{^o,y)dy;  (85) 


or 


u  =     <l>(x,y)dy-\-  j  f{x, y^) doe.  (86) 

373.]  Next  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  differential  equation  of 
three  variables,  and  of  the  form 

pAp+qrfy  +  Erf'Z' =  0;  (37) 

where  p,  Q  and  r  are  functions  of  x,  y  and  z.  Now  of  course  it 
may  be  that  either  (37)  is  an  exact  differential;  or  that  some 
factor  common  to  all  the  terms  has  been  divided  out,  and  that 
the  expression  can  be  made  exact  only  by  introducing  this,  or 
some  other  equivalent,  factor :  this  latter  case  we  shall,  as  here- 
tofore, reserve  to  Section  6  of  the  present  Chapter,  and  shall  first 
consider  the  case  where  (37)  is  an  exact  differential.  If  we 
recognise  immediately  the  general  integral  of  (37),  it  is  of  the 

*'^"^>  tt  =  F(ar,y,2r)  =  c;  (38) 

and  we  need  not  apply  criteria  of  integrability  :  and  this  is  mani- 
festly the  case  in  such  an  example  as, 

whence  ^  V^  ^  ^^  ^]fi  :=,  u  z=z  0  -, 

where  A:  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  and  in 

(y'^z)dx4'(z+z)dy  +  (X'{'y)dz  =  0; 

whence  yz-^zx-^-xy^k^  =  «  =  0. 

If  however  the  integral  is  not  discoverable  at  first  sight,  still 
let  us  suppose  (37)  to  be  the  exact  differential  of  a  function  of 
three  independent  variables  of  the  form  (38) ;  then 


=(l).  *=©.  "=(£)•       <«) 
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Fdx+q,dy  +  B.dz  =  dv 

and  as  ckc,  dy,  dz  are  arbitrary^  though  infinitesimal,  this  eqiim* 
lion  can  be  true  only  when 

du\  (du\  idu\ 

Hereby  we  have  criteria  whether  (37)  is  or  is  not  an  exact 
diflerential^  for  since 

/  d'U  \  _  /  d^u  \     /  d^u  \  _  /  d'^u  \         ,  /  d^u  \  _  /  dht  \ 
\dydz'  "  \d^r  KdHx'  "  ^d^dz''         ^Acdyf  "  \^dmf' 

if  (40)  are  true,  we  have 

0-ii)-  (S)=©-  ©=0'  <«> 

which  ecjuations  are  called  the  conditions  of  integ^bility  of  (87); 
and  if  they  are  fulfilled  we  can  integrate  as  follows : 

Since  P£^  is  the  or-partial  difierential  of  the  general  integral, 
the  a?-integral  of  vdv  will  give  us  the  whole  function  of  x  which 
enters  into  the  general  integral ;  similarly  the  ^-integral  of  qrfy 
will  give  the  whole  function  of  y  ;  and  the  z-integral  of  Rrfgr,  the 
whole  function  of  z  :  if  therefore  we  add  to  the  a?-integral  oivdx 
those  functions  of  y  which  are  in  the  y-integral  of  Qdy  and  are 
not  in  the  a;-intogral  of  vdv ;  and  if  again  we  add  to  the  sum 
those  functions  of  z  which  are  in  the  xr-integral  of  Rdz,  and  which 
have  not  already  entered,  the  result  ^\^ll  evidently  contain  all  the 
varial)le  part  oi'  the  general  integral,  and  therefore  by  the  addition 
of  an  arl)itrary  constant  the  genenil  integral  will  be  obtained. 

Hence  we  have 

*  

//  =  /  p  dr  -f  Y  -f  z  ; 


=  l^dy 


u  =  /Qffy-f /i-f  X, ; 


=:       Rdz 


u  =:     naz  -\-  X., -h  Y 


2  ' 


(42) 


where  x,  y,  ...  are  severally  functions  of  ,r,  y,  ...  only;  and  are 
determined  in  the  manner  explained  above. 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  if  the  variables  are  separated, 
the  criteria  of  integrability  are  satisfied. 

Also  that  if  vdjp-^qdy-\-Rdz  can  be  divided  into  portions  of 
which  some  are  at  once  perceived  to  be  exact  difl^erentials,  it  is 


374.] 
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sufficient  to  ascertain  by  the  criteria  whether  the  other  parts  are 
also  exact  differentials. 


Ex.  1.    yzdx-^zxdy-^xydz  =  0. 


(|)=- 
©="'. 


(f') = '. 


dz 
rfq 


(S) = y' 


0—'\     (S)=-i 


and  the  conditions  of  integ^ability  are  satisfied.  Let  u^,  u^,  «, 
denote  the  several  partial  integrals ;  then,  taking  indefinite  in- 
tegrals, r  r 

u^  =  Ivdx  =  lyzdx  =  xyz; 

similarly,  Uy  =  xyzi   u^  =  xyz; 

.'.   u  =  xyz—k^  =  0; 
where  k  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  and  this  is  the  general  integral. 

,,     ^  xdw-\-ydy-\-zdz    zdx^xdz     „     «,       «,     ,  .      ^ 

^^•^-    (^+y»+^2)i    +    a^^z-^     -^Zaa^dx+2bydy  +  cdz^0. 

The  several  parts  of  this  equation  are  so  evidently  exact  difieren- 
tials,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  apply  the  criteria ;  and  for  the 
general  integral,  if  k  is  an  arbitrary  constant^  we  have 

u  =  (a?2  4-ya  +  z2)*  +  tan"^-+ai?3+Jy^-f  &?+*. 

z 

374.]  When  the  criteria  of  integrability  are  satisfied,  the 
general  integral  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  definite  partial 
integrals  as  follows :  as  the  process  is  similar  to  that  of  Art.  372, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  every  step  of  it ;  let  the  differential 
equation  be 

fY{^,yy^)dx-^f^(x,y,z)dif'{-f^{x,y,z)dz  =  0; 

.-.   tt  =  /  fi{x,y,z)dx-\-v,  (43) 

where  r  is  a  function  of  y  and  z ; 

(dv  \  C*  d 

•••  ^  =  /  f2{^oyy>^)dy-^^y  (44) 

where  m;  is  a  function  of  z  only ; 
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t375 


di' 


•••    «  =  /  /i(Je,jf,z)dx  +  / /,(*„sr,«)4'+«'» 

(dti\      f'  d  ,  .       f'  d 

rfic?       ^ 
.-.    «  =  /  /i(x,y,r)itr+  /  /,(Xo,y,r)ity+  /  /^{xQ,9^,z)dz.  (45) 

•^'b  -JH  •** 

Ab  an  example  of  this  form  let  us  take  the  simple  equation, 
_  r*    Sx^rfr         f'_2^^__       f'       dz 

=  logCo^'+y^  +  i?)— log(V+yo'+*o)- 

375.3  Lastly^  let  us  briefly  consider  a  differential  equation  of 
n  independent  variables  of  the  form 

?!  dxi  +  p,  dx^  + . .  -f  P«  dx^  =  0 ;  (46) 

where  Pj,  Pj,  . . .  p«  are  functions  of  the  n  variables  x^fX^,  ...x^. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  an  exact  difierential  of  a  function 

u  =  F  (^1,  ^j, . . .  xj  =  r,  (47) 

we  must  have 


^dx^ 


dx^i-  ■■''■■■    \dx. 


n  f 


(48) 


and  that  these  equations  should  be  true^  it  is  necessary  that 
/^Pi\-/rfP2\    /^Pi\«/rfP3\        /rfPi\-/rfP«\ 


rfTj  '       ^  dxi 


dxi 


dxi 


dT 


dx^ 
rfp. 


>     (49) 


rfj73 


rfPi.- 


dp. 


dx^ 


rf^«-/  - 
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the  number  of  which  conditions  is  the  same  as  that  of  n  thino^s 

taken  two  and  two  together,  that  is,  is  — ;  and  when  these 

are  satisfied,  and  the  n  partial-integrals  are  found,  the  general 
integ^  may  be  determined  from  them  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  cases  of  two  and  three  independent  vari- 
ables. 

We  may  also  express  the  general  integ^ral  in  terms  of  definite 
partial  integrals  in  the  following  manner.  Let  the  coefficients 
of  the  differentials  in  (46)  be  /^  {x^,  x^, ...  a?J,  /,  (a?i,  a?2>  •  •  ^Jf 
'"fn(^i>^2>  -'^n)}  ^^^  1^*  ^^^  inferior  limits  of  integration 
be  Xj,  Xj, ...  x„:  then  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
Article, 

..+/    /,(Xi,x.^,...x^_i,^Jrf^^.    (.lO) 


Section  3. — Integration  of  homogeneous  equations  of  two 

variables, 

377.]  Differential  equations  of  the  first  order  and  degree  can 
generally  be  integrated  only  when  they  satisfy  the  criteria  of 
integrability ;  and  therefore  when  an  equation  does  not  fulfil 
these  conditions,  our  first  object  is  to  investigate,  if  it  be  possible, 
some  mode  of  so  transforming  it  that  its  equivalent  may  be  in 
the  required  form:  the  principal  means  which  are  useful  for 
such  a  transformation  are  (1)  an  introduction  of  new  variables 
by  way  of  substitution,  (2)  the  multiplication  of  the  equation 
by  a  factor  which  will  render  it  an  exact  differential,  and  which 
is  commonly  called  an  integrating  factor :  these  processes  we  go 
on  to  examine. 

First,  let  us  take  the  case  of  two  variables  x  and  y,  and  sup- 
pose the  equation  to  be 

p<^+Q^y  =  0;  (51) 

let  us  suppose  that  the  criterion  of  integrability  is  not  satisfied, 
but  that  p  and  Q  are  homogeneous  functions  of  x  and  y  of  « 
dimensions :  then  dividing  through  by  a?*,  so  that  x^  may  stand 
as  a  common  factor,  (51)  takes  the  form 

^V(^)<^'''*.r-<^(|)rfy  =  0.  (52) 
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Let  y  =  xz;  therefore  dy  =  xdz-k-zdx-,  and  neglecting  the 
factor  0?*,  (52)  becomes 

f{z)dx-\-4t{z){xdz-\-zdx}  =0; 

...     ^+      *g)^-=0;  (58) 

in  which  equation  the  variables  are  separated ;  and  consequently 
the  condition  of  integrability  is  satisfied;  and  thus  the  inte- 
gration depends  on  that  of  two  simple  differentials  of  one 
variable. 

Instead  of  arranging  the  equation  (51)  in  the  form  (52), 
wherein  x"^  is  the  common  factor^  it  might  equally  as  well  have 
been  put  into  the  form 

y-/(prfr+y-*(f)rfy  =  0;  (54) 

and  if  J7  is  replaced  by  yz  the  variables  will  be  separated,  and 
the  criterion  of  integrability  will  be  satisfied. 

Ex.  1.     f^dx-^(xy'\-x^)dy  =  0. 

Let     x=:yz;  dx  =  ydz-^zdy; 

y^{ydz-\-zdy)-\-{y^z-\-y^^)dy  =  0; 
dy^  dz       __ 

X 

Ex.  2.     x^y  dx  -  (.r^  -f  y^)  dy  =  0. 

Let         x^yz;  .*.     d^  =  ydz-\-zdy ; 

y 

y  =  ce^f^\ 
Ex.  8.     xdy—ydx  =  {a^  +  y'^)^  dx. 
This  is  an  homogeneous  equation  of  one  dimension. 
Let      y  =1  xz  ;         dy  =  xdz-\-zdx; 

.-.     x(xdz-\-zdx)  =  xz  dx -{- (x^ -\- or  z^)^  dx ; 

dx  dz 

^   ""(1-f  c-^)*' 
^2  =s  2cy-\~c^; 
which  is  the  general  integral. 
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Although  either  of  the  substitutions  y  =  xz,  or  x  =  yz,  will 
produce  the  result,  yet  a  judicious  choice  will  frequently  shorten 
the  process  :  the  student  however  must  in  this  matter  be  left  to 
his  own  skill. 

378.3  Let  us  also  consider  homogeneous  equations  of  the  form 
(52),  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  variable,  from  a  geometrical 
point  of  view ;  (52)  may  evidently  be  put  in  the  form 


dx         ^x' 


dx 

and  since  ^  =  tan  t,  and  -  =  tan  6,  t  and  6  being  the  angles 

respectively  at  which  the  tangent  to  a  curve  and  the  radius 
vector  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  Xy  the  above  equation,  inter- 
preted geometrically,  expresses  a  relation  between  these  two 
angles.    ThusifT  =  2d;  then 

dy  _  2xy    , 

dx  x^^y^ ' 

Let    X  =  yz ;  .*.     dx  ==  ydz-^zdy ; 

dy  2zdz       ^ 

••.      logj^^+log(^2+l)  =  0; 

.-.     x^  =z2cy-'y^; 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  the  arbitrary 
constant  c. 

And  to  take  another  example,  see  fig.  50 :  to  find  the  equa- 
tion to  a  curve  such  that  a  perpendicular  HS  let  fall  from  m^ 
the  foot  of  the  ordinate,  on  the  radius  vector  op  shall  cut  the 
axis  of  y  at  the  point  t',  where  it  is  cut  by  the  tangent  ?•/. 

In  this  problem  tan  som  =  tan  ot'm  ; 

y  xdx 

.*.     xydy-\'{x^'~y^)dx  =  0; 

•    •  «*>        ^-»     1/     C      • 

379.]  By  the  introduction  of  the  new  variable  z  the  original 
expression  (51)  has  been  so  transformed  that  the  variables  admit 
of  separation ;  let  us  examine  the  process  more  closely :  take  the 
form  (52)  and  compare  it  with  (51) ;  then 

3  Y  2 
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(55) 


and  (53)  has  been  found  by  dividing  (52)  by  a?"**"*  {/(z)  -^-Zij^iz)}, 
which  is  manifestly  equal  to  PJ?+Qy;  hence  the  equation  (51) 
satisfies  the  criteria  of  integrability  when  it  is  divided  by  Px  +  qy ; 
therefore  (pa?4-Qy)"^  is  an  integrating  factor  of  pdlar+Qcfy  =  0. 
Let  us  apply  this  process  of  integrating  homogeneous  equations. 

Ex.  1.     xdv-^-ydy  =  m{xdy—ydx). 

(x-\-my)dX'\-(y'-mx)dy  =  0; 
therefore  the  integrating  factor  is 

{x^-k-mxy  +  y^—mxy}-^  =  (Jr^+y')-^- 
and  the  equation  becomes  an  exact  differential  of  the  form 

(x-\-my)dx-\-(y'-mx)dy  _ 

.-.    ^z^j^^^^(^^^og(a^j^y^)^^-mi9Xi'^^; 

"^  ^/£ky2  ^^  "  log(^  +  y2)l^,;jtan-'^; 
.-.    u  =  lofi:(.r2  +  y2)^  +  mtan"^'-  +c  =  0. 

y 

Ex.  2.     Again,  let  us  take  Ex.  2,  in  Art.  377, 

x^y  dx  -  (r^  •^y^)dy  =  0; 
the  integrating  factor  is  —  y"^ :  therefore 

a^ydX'-{x^-\-y^)dy  _^ 

^*  "■     "' 

Cx^  dv  x^ 

.-.    w  =  log  -  —  „ -,  =  0. 

^  c       3y ' 

380.]  And  that  the  factor  (Pa7-|-Qy)~'  renders  (51)  an  exact 
differential  is  also  evident,  inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  integra- 
bility becomes  satisfied :  for  multiplying  by  this  factor,  we  have 

pdx-\-q,dy   __  ^ 
P«!PH-Qy      "" 
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and  the  condition  of  integrability  is 
dp  d         q 


dy  p^+qy      dx  par+Qy 

(P47  +  (ly)^ 

(p^+Qy)^ 
__  »pq— «pq 

""  (p^+qy)*^ 
=  0, 

since  by  Euler's  Theorem,  p  and  Q  being  homogeneous  functions 
of  n  dimensions^ 


(56) 


dx'     "  ^dy 

and  thus  the  criterion  of  integrability  is  satisfied. 

If  p  and  q  are  such  that  Px+qy  =  0,  the  preceding  process 
fails;  in  this  case  however  another  integrating  factor  can  be 
found  by  a  method  which  will  be  developed  in  a  future  section 
of  the  present  Chapter. 

381 .]  A  form  of  differential  equation  which  is  easily  reduced 
to  the  homogeneous  form  is 

let  aia?+6iy  +  q  =  fc        flj^  +  ^iy  +  ^i  = '/i 

.-.    d(  =z  a^da^-^b^dy,         dri  =  a^dx-\-b^dy; 

.,    ^  =  *4:Arf?,         rfy^^f^lM?.  (58) 

and  substituting  in  {o7),  and  reducing, 

(h(-^a^v)d(^{bi(-\-a^rj)dfj  =  0;  (59) 

a  homogeneous  equation,  which  is  integrable  as  above. 

This  tninsformation  is  manifestly  cr|U]valent  to  that  of  a  sys- 
tem of  rec.'tangular  co-ordinate  axes,  in  which  the  origin  and  the 
direction  of  the  axes  are  changed  :  and  it  is  always  ]K>ssib]e, 

'  «  /   =  *(Hay),  (60) 
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for  in  this  case  d(  and  dri  are  infinite :  bat  then  (57)  beoomeB 

(a,ar+A,y)(rfy+*rfr)+Cid:r+c^£^  =  0;         (61) 

in  which,  if  we  put  a,  x+  b^y^z,  and  eliminate  x  or  y,  the  TBii- 
ables  will  be  separated,  and  the  integration  can  be  performed. 

Also  by  a  similar  substitution  may  the  variables  be  separated 
in  the  equation  jy  ^  f(ax-vby)dx.  (62) 


Section  4. — The  integrcUion  of  the  first  linear  differential 

equation. 

882.]  Another  form  of  difierential  equations  in  which  the 
variables  admit  of  separation  is 

p,^+p,y+P3  =  o,  (68) 

where  Pi,  P2,  Ps  *^  functions  of  a?  only;  and  which  is  called  the 

linear  equation  of  the  first  order,  because  -^  and  y  enter  in  only 

the  first  degree,  and  there  is  a  vague  analogy  between  it  and  the 
equation  to  a  straight  line. 

Dividing  through  by  Pj  and  making  obvious  substitutions,  the 
equation  becomes      dy-\-f{x)ydx  =  Y{x)doc.  (64) 

Let    y  =  zt',  .-.    dy  =  zdt-\-tdz'y  (65) 

.-.    zdt-{'tdz-\-f{x)2tdx  =  Y{x)dx 

zdt-\-t{dz-\'f{x)zdx}  =  ¥(x)dx.  (66) 

As  we  have  introduced  two  new  variables  z  and  /,  and  have 
made  only  one  supposition  respecting  them,  we  may  make  an- 
other ;  let  this  be, 

dz+f{x)zdx  :=zO',  (67) 

.-.    log^-sr  —  lf(x)dx, 

z  =  e-//(')'*';  (68) 

thus  (66)  takes  the  form  dt  =  e//^')**^  Y(x)dx\ 

.-.    t  =  c-\-J  e/'^^'^^T(x)dx; 
and  y  =  ^r  =  e-//(') ^  I c -h  feff^*^ <^¥(x)dxh  (69) 
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Xo  constant  has  been  intn>dueed  in  (68>>  becnusj^  it  i«  vU'tur* 
able  to  keep  complex  formulne  in  as  simple  a  fi>rm  a»  iHvMbW : 
and  the  generalit}-  of  the  final  result  is  not  atTeot^Hl  by  th«»  \>«\U4U 
sion^  for  such  a  constant  woiilil  disapiK'ar  in  (60)  bv  n!»a»^m  of 
the  form  of  the  result. 

In  terms  of  definite  integ^nds  (69)  is 

Ex.  1.     dy-^-ydx  =  e~'itr. 

y  =  zt;  dy  =  tdz-^-adf, 

idz-^zidt+tdx)  =  e-'cto. 
Let  rf/-f/d:r  =  0;         .-.     /  =  <?-': 

.-.     z  =  x-k-c, 
y  =:  zt  =  (x-f  r)e"*. 

Ex.2.     {\-'X^)dy-\-xydx  -=,  adx, 

y  =  ap-f-c(l— ar*)*. 

Ex.8.     {X'\-l)dy—nydx  =  c*(x+l)""^'rfr. 

y  =  (e«4-c)(ir+l)". 

Ex.4.     2dy-\-2y(iosxdx  =  8in2ar. 

383.^  A  form  which  admits  of  reduction  to  (64),  and  con^}- 
quently  of  having  its  integ^l  determined  in  the  form  (69),  in 

^4-y/(a?)  =  F(^)y-;  (70) 

which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Bernoulli'M  liiMsar 
equation  of  the  first  order ;  for  dividing  through  by  y*,  we  hare 

ydy-hy^^^/ixydx  =  f(x)dx.  HI) 

Let        y-**'  =  z;  —  rn  — l)y"*rfy  =  (d[r; 

and  tlMfT^/K;  by  sulMitution, 

dZ'^tn'-\)zf(x)dx  =  -in-\)Hxidx\  ^72; 

and  by  ^69y, 

TV  *:iy.ia^Mfh  '4  *h^  tm]npt '/  th*  al^re  inik^dMXkm  irb«i 


'^  *  2 '  /'^V  =  ''*^' 
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Let       y*  =  «;  ".    --  .  =  dz; 

xdx  xdx , 

.-.     «  =  yJ  =  (l-a^)ijc-i(l-ir*)*|, 

yi  =  c(l-^)*-^^. 

Ex.  2.     dy  +  Zyxdx  =  2ax^y^dx. 

The  preceding  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  following  more 
general  differential  equation  which  is  evidently  capable  of  solu- 
tion by  the  same  process ;  viz. 

f(y)  ^  +/(y)  </>  (^)  =  F  (.r).  (74) 

Ex.  1.     6a^y2^  -4^3y3  ^  1. 

(ix 


Section  5. — The  mtegraUon  of  partial  differential  equations 

of  the  first  order  ayid  degree, 

384.]  Wc  must  now  consider  diderential  expressions  of  an- 
other character ;  those,  viz.,  wherein  a  relation  is  given  between 
partial  derived-functions  and  the  variables  :  the  general  forms  of 
these  are  (3)  and  (4)  in  Art.  301-.  I  shall  at  present  take  the 
case  wherein  the  partial  derived-functions  enter  linearly,  and 
where  the  coefficients  are  i unctions  of  the  variables,  including  of 
course  the  case  where  thev  are  constxint. 

First  let  it  be  observ-ed,  that  a  partial  differential  expression 
which  arises  from  an  implicit  function  of  two  variables  of  the 

^^^^  u=  v(x,y)  =  c,  (75) 

and  the  general  form  of  which  is 

where  p  and  Q  are  functions  of  ,v  and  y,  although  involving 
partial  derived-functions,  is  in  fad  a  total  dillcrontial  expression; 
for  diflerentiating  (75),  we  have 
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making  which  identical  with  (76)  we  have 

dx       dy' 
.-.    qdx—Fdy  =  0;  (77) 

which  is  a  total  differential  equation  of  the  form  (24). 

Now^  from  the  explanation  of  partial  differential  equations 
which  has  been  given  in  Article  366,  it  follows  that  the  integral 
of  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and  degree  re- 
quires the  introduction  of  an  arbitrary  function ;  and  although 
the  integral  may  be  particular,  yet  it  is  not  general  without  it. 
Since  then  a  total  differential  equation  of  the  form  (77)  may  by 
an  inversion  of  the  process  followed  above  be  changed  into  a 
partial  differential  equation,  so  does  its  general  integral  require 
an  arbitrary  function :  the  method  of  determining  it  will  be  ex- 
plained in  Section  6  of  the  present  Chapter:  thereby  also  we 
shall  be  led  to  a  solution  of  total  differential  equations  still  more 
general  than  that  of  the  preceding  Sections. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  partial  differential  expression  of  three 
variables  a?,  y,  z,  and  of  the  form 

where  p,  Q,  R  are  or  may  be  functions  of  w,  y  and  z,  and  in  which 
z  has  been  considered  a  variable  dependent  on  two  independent 
variables  y  and  x.  To  discuss  it  however  in  the  most  general 
form,  let  us  suppose  the  original  function  to  be  of  the  form 

u  =  F(^,y,2r)  =  c,  (79) 

where  f  denotes  the  arbitrary  function,  which  the  complete  inte- 
gral requires ;  then,  by  the  process  of  Art.  50,  Vol.  I, 

fdu\  idu\ 

^dzl  ^dzl 

substituting  which  in  (78)  we  have 

and  this  is  in  the  most  general  form  of  a  partial  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  first  order  and  degree.  It  is  the  integral  of  this  that 
we  shall  investigate. 

PRICE,  VOL,  u.  3  z 


(8S) 


(84» 


Now  6^  7&;  r.fcft  ^;tR>r*ntiAl  ia 

o*- '?;'*- £>-=»=       '*> 

(dm  tdm  .  dm 

/^>      u^      >^^ 

€idz^%df       xdM'-^dz       rdf'-qdg 
Ixt  m  a«Mnm«  that 

d!ar        dtf  '^  dz 

«fth«T  of  vfakJt  «^|Rialti/>nA,  it  will  be  obfterred,  inroires  the  o1 
fijr  rcaaon  c/f  rH3> ;  9aA  \ei  *u  «rrppojie  two  independnt  integCBfii 
of  theM;  er|tuiti//iu»  to  tie  f/yrjiid,  and  to  contain  two  mAkoaej  co»» 
stant*  ^  and  c^ ;  and  to  tie  of  the  form 

where  ^  and  r,  are  ttrintTzry  f/iniitantA. 
Then  from  these  we  have 

from  whiV;h,  by  nauiffU  of  ^W j;  wo  have 

on  crmipariHon  of  wliirrh  with  ^Sl;  it  apf>ears  that  either/,  or^^ 
MfttiMfioH  ^81;:  ari'l  ho  jiIso  will  any  arbitran*  function  of/,  and 
/^  •  f^^-'f  h.'t  F  njjiniwrnt  un  arbitrary  function  of/,  and/j^  ^^^  ^^j 
of  r,  and  c,  ;  then  mtilfi plying  the  meml^TS  of  (87)  severally  by 

y'rir)  '*"''  \lff'  "'*''  adding,  wc  have 

and  therefore  i'(/,,/^)  mitinfics  (HI):  and  tliercfore  we  have  for 
the  genonil  intrj-ral     ,,  ^  v(/^,fy  =  0, ")  ^gg. 

=  F(c,,c.,)  =0;/ 
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or,  as  it  may  be  expressed, 

^1  =  /(^a)^  \  (89) 

/i=/(/2);J 
and  either  (88)  or  (89)  is  the  general  integral,  because  each  con- 
tains an  arbitrary  function  in  its  most  general  form. 

385.]  The  process  requires  further  development  and  illustra- 
tion :  but  it  will  be  better  first  to  consider  and  solve  some  par- 
ticular examples. 

Suppose  the  given  equation  to  be 

(£)  =  /(x,y);  (90) 

then        z  =  Jf(x,  y )  Ap + </>  (y ),  (91 ) 

where  </>  (y)  is  the  arbitrary  function  which  enters  into  the  general 
integral,  and  which  has  y  only  for  its  subject.     Similarly,  if 

Thus  if  (?)  =  ^; 

dz  dx 


z-\-y       a?+y 
log(-?+y)-log(a?+y)  =  log<^(y); 


=  *(y); 


a?+y 

and  this  is  the  complete  integ^. 

We  may  also  thus  prove  (91):  replacing  (-r-l  in  (90)  by  its 
value  from  (80),  we  have 

O + (S)/('.») = »•■ 

and  therefore  from  (84),  —-  =  -J^  =  ir, ^  > 

.-.    rfy  =  0,       y  =  q; 

dz  =  dxf{x,y)  =  dxf(x,c{); 
.'.    z=J/{XjCi)dX'^c.^:=(f>(Ci)+  J/(x,  c{)  dx 

3za 


(93) 
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or^  what  is  ^uivalent^  by  means  of  the  substitutions  (80)^ 

Now  hy  the  conditions  (84)  we  have 

djc  ^  dy  ^  dz 
a    "^    b    "^    c 

/.    bx—ay  =  q,         cd?— or  =  r^;  (94) 

and  thei*elore  by  reason  of  (89), 

hx  —  ay  =1  /{cx—az);  (95) 

or         «  =  Y(bx^ayfCX'^az)  =  0;  (96) 

either  of  which  is  the  general  integral  and  involves  an  arbitrary 
functional  symbol. 

It  is  useful  to  observe  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  the 
process : 

Let  (95)  or  (96)  represent  a  surface :  then  from  (92)  it  appears 
that  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  every  point  of  it  is  perpen- 
dicular to  a  straight  line,  whose  direction-cosines  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  a,  by  c\  but  as  these  determine  the 
direction  and  not  the  position  of  a  line,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  every  normal  is  perpendicular  to  one  of  a  series  of  parallel 
straight  lines :  and  the  successive  positions  of  these  lines  may 
vary  according  to  any  law ;  which  law  however  is  not  given  by 
the  diifcrential  equation,  but  is  required  for  the  integral  equation 
of  the  surface :  in  fact  the  insertion  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary ; 
for  otherwise  the  equation  cannot  represent  a  surface;  and  the 
geometrical  form  of  the  law  is  the  equation  to  the  director  curve 
along  which  the  parallel  straight  line  moves,  and  generates  the 
surface;  and  this  surface  is  cylindrical.  This  is  also  manifest 
from  (88)  and  (94);  (94)  are  the  equations  to  two  systems  of 
parallel  planes  respectively  parallel  to  the  axes  of  z  and  y :  and 
the  intersection  of  two,  viz.,  one  of  each  system,  will  give  the 
generating  line  of  the  surface ;  and  the  line  of  intersection  will 
of  course  vary  according  to  the  functional  relation  between  c^ 
and  Cg,  the  particular  values  of  which  determine  the  particular 
intersecting  planes. 

dz\      .       .    idz\ 


Ex.  :2.     (x-a)  (^)  +  {y-h)  {-)  =  z-c. 
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The  equivalent  of  this  in  the  most  general  form  is 

('-«)(£)+(»-«)(|)+(-')(£)=o^     «") 

and  therefore  by  (84), 

dx    _^    dy    _    ^    . 

,\     log  (a?— a)  =  log(y— 6)-|-logCi, 
log(^— a)  =  log(2r-r)  +  logC2; 
x—a  x  —  a 


^1  "~  Z     A>  ^a  " 


,.     ^=/(^;  (98) 

y—b         ^z  —  c' 

>y--o       z — c' 
which  may  also  be  expressed  as  follows, 

^z  —  c  X — a  y  —  Of 
Observe  the  geometrical  meaning:  (97)  indicates  that  the 
normal  to  the  surface  is  perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  which 
passes  through  a  given  point  (a,  A,  c),  and  therefore  the  surface 
is  generated  by  a  straight  line  which  passes  through  the  given 
point  and  moves  according  to  a  given  law :  and  this  is  a  pro- 
perty of  conical  surfaces,  of  which  therefore  (98)  is  the  general 
equation,  and  the  arbitrary  functional  symbol  contained  in  it 
expresses  the  law  of  the  director-curve. 

The  equivalent  to  this  in  its  most  general  form  is 

{mz-mj){^)  +  (Mj?-te)(^)  +(/y_ma.)(^)  =  0;     (99) 

let      — ^^=_^=-il_;  (100) 

mz  —  ny        nx—lz       ly—mx 

then  multiplying  the  numerators  and  denominators  severally  by 
X,  y,  z,  and  adding ;  and  again  operating  in  the  same  way  with 
/,  m,  n ;  the  sum  of  denominators  in  each  case  is  zero :  therefore 
the  sum  of  the  numerators  must  also  vanish  :  consequently 

xdx-^ycli/'^zdz  =  0;         ldx  +  mdy-\-ndz  =  0;     (101) 

.-.     cr^  +  ^2^-2  ^  f.^^        lx-\-my'^nz  =  Cgj        (102) 


Ex.  3.     {mz - ny)  [-^)  +  {nx^lz)  {-^)  =  ly-mx. 


or     u 
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.-.     *>+y*  +  r^  =/(4r+iiijf+«);  (108) 

or         «  =  p(x=^  +  y>-j-c*,Zr+iiijf  +  «r)  =  0; 

either  of  which  is  the  eqaation  of  a  surface  of  rerolation^  and  in 
which  the  origin  is  on  the  axis  of  revolution ;  and  equation  (99) 
implies  that  all  the  normals  of  the  surface  pass  through  the  axis : 
also  from  (102),  which  are  the  equations  of  a  sphere  and  a  plane, 
it  follows  that  all  plane  sections  of  the  surface,  which  are  per- 
(lendicular  to  the  line  whose  direction-cosines  are  proportional  to 
I,  m,  n,  are  circles. 

whence  we  have 

\.l  =/(}:. I);  (104) 

=  ,(!_!,     1_1)  =  0;  (105) 

/I       11      11      1\      «  /,«». 

^y      2    z      XX     y 

386.]  The  assumption  made  in  Art.  384,  by  which  (84)  is 
HKHumod  from  (83),  requires  further  elucidation;  and  that  our 
notions  may  be  definite,  I  shall  consider  it  from  a  geometrical 
point  of  view.  Suppose  the  integral  equation  to  be  that  to  a 
surface;  then,  from  (81)  and  (82),  it  appears  that  the  normal 
to  the  surface  at  a  certain  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
whose  direction-cosines  are  proportional  to  the  values  which 
p,  Q,  R  have  at  that  ]>oint,  and  also  to  any  line  of  which  the  ele- 
ment on  the  surface  is  ds,  the  projections  on  the  coordinate 
axes  i){*  ds  l>eing  dj7,  di/,  dz ;  and  combining  these  two  conditions, 
as  in  (83),  it  follows  that  the  normal  to  the  surface  is  coincident 
in  direction  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  containing  these  two 
lines  (p,  Q,  11),  {dx,  dt/,  dz).  Now  the  direction  (p,  q,  r)  is  fixed  for 
any  one  point,  and  the  direction  of  ds  is  indeterminate;  in  order 
therefore  that  we  may  leave  the  most  general  condition  to  be  ful- 
filled hereafter,  we  may  suppose  these  two  directions  to  be  the 
same,  which  fact  is  expressed  mathematically  by  the  equations 

(84) :  so  that  now  (^)>  \-r)f  (3^)  «re  indeterminate,  as  appears 
from  (83),  and  therefore  the  normal  is  only  limited  to  being  in 


or 
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the  plane  which  passes  through  the  point  under  consideration, 
and  is  normal  to  the  line  (p,  q,,  r).  Thus  far  it  appears  that 
two  consecutive  points  on  the  line  (p,  q^  b)  will  be  on  the  surface, 
but  nothing  is  determined  as  to  consecutive  points  in  other 
directions. 

Now  suppose  the  integrals  of  the  two  equations  (84)  to  be 
found,  and  to  be  (85) :  these  are  manifestly  the  equations  to  two 
surfaces,  and,  being  simultaneous,  express  a  line  which  is  their 
line  of  intersection,  and  lies  on  the  surfaces,  and  it  is  for  all  points 
along  it  that  equations  (84)  are  satisfied.  The  forms  of  these 
surfaces  depend  on  the  forms  of  p,  Q,  B ;  and  as  the  equation  of 
each  of  them  contains  an  arbitrary  constant,  Cj  or  Cg,  so  by  the 
variations  of  these,  systems  of  surfaces  arise,  and  by  a  relation 
which  is  arbitrary,  but  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  between 
these  constants,  we  obtain  a  series  of  lines,  all  of  which  lie  on 
the  surface  t<  =  0,  and  therefore  by  which,  in  their  several  and 
successive  positions,  the  surface  is  formed;  and  this  relation 
between  c^  and  Cj  may  be  expressed  by  a  ftmctional  symbol 
which  will  enter  into  the  final  equation;  and  although  this 
function  may  be  arbitrary,  yet  for  any  one  surface  it  will  be 

determinate;  and  hence  will  the  values  of  (  j-)>(  j-)>  ( 3")  ^' 

come  determinate,  and  the  position  of  the  points  contiguous  to 
{x,  y,  z)  be  fixed  in  other  directions  than  along  (p,  q,  e)  ;  that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  resulting  equations  will  express  a  con- 
tinuous and  determinate  surface.  Although  then  the  assump- 
tion of  (84)  may  appear  to  restrict  the  generality  of  (81),  inas- 
much as  it  causes  the  conditions  expressed  by  it  and  (82)  to  be 
satisfied  along  only  a  line  on  the  surface,  yet  it  leaves  us  &ee 
to  introduce  the  general  functional  sjrmbol  of  relation  between 
C|  and  C2,  and  thereby  are  we  enabled  to  express  the  class  of 
surfaces  of  the  greatest  extent  which  satisfies  the  condition  of 
the  given  partial  differential  equation. 

The  reader  will  perceive  the  agreement  between  the  method 
here  explained  and  the  process  of  solution  applied  to  the  exam- 
ples of  the  preceding  Article. 

387.]  A  similar  method  may  also  be  applied  to  the  integration 
of  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  and  first  degree 
of  any  number  of  variables. 

Let  the  partial  differential  equation  involve  n  variables,  o^j,  x^, 
. . .  .r^ ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  required  integral  to  be  of  the  form 
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u  =  F(a?i,a?2,  ...a^J  =  0;  (107) 

and  suppose  the  differential  equation  to  be 

'^(^h"i^)^^'-i^)-o--       ao8> 

where  all  the  variables  are  supposed  to  be  independent;  for  if 
such  were  not  the  case,  but  if  one  were  supposed  to  be  a  function 
of  the  other  (n^l),  the  equation  might  be  changed  into  the 
form  (108)  by  means  of  equivalents  analogous  to  (80).  Now  the 
total  differential  of  (107)  is 

and  let  us  assume  that  the  following  (n— 1)  relations  exist  be- 
tween (108)  and  (109), 

f??L  =  f^=..=  ^=;,  (say).  (110) 

Suppose  now  that  we  can  determine  the  integrals  of  the 
(n— 1)  different  equations  which  are  involved  in  (110),  or  can  by 
any  means,  as  in  Ex.  3  of  Article  385,  determine  (n—  1)  different 
relations  between  the  n  variables ;  and  suppose  them  to  be  of 
the  forms, 

/w-l(^l>'^2>       •  "^M/'    =^    ^n-l'f   (ill) 

where  ^1,^2,  ...  c„_i  represent  («— 1)  arbitrary  constants.  Then 
these  arbitrary  constants  must  be  related  to  each  other  by  a 
functional  symbol,  such  as 

♦  (Ci,C2,  ...c„_i)  =  0,  (112) 

or  ♦(/i,/2,../n-i)  =  0;  (113) 

where  f^,f^y  ...  are  used  as  abbreviations  for/^  {x^yX^y ...  a? J, ... 
in  (111),  as  may  thus  be  shewn  :  let  (111)  be  differentiated,  and 
we  have 


and  multiplying  these  severally  by  (^  >),  (^)>       {jT") 
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and  adding,  the  coefficients  of  dx^y  dx^, ...  dx^  in  the  sum  are 

(^)^.+  (^)'«'>-    ■+(^)^-  =  »'  <"^> 

and  replacing  dXy,dx^, ...  dx^  by  their  proportionals  from  (110), 
we  have  .  ^^  .         ^>  ( d*  \      ^  ,..(,. 

comparing  which  with  (108)  it  is  manifest  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  added  constant  which  is  immaterial,  «  =  uj  and 
therefore,  from  (113),  the  general  integral  is 

t'  =  *(/i./2,./.-i)  =  0;  (117) 

or,  as  it  may  be  written, 

/i  =  4>(f2Js>'"fn-i)'  (118) 

388.]  Also  if  we  operate  on  the  several  equations  of  (114)  with 
the  series  of  equalities  (110),  by  comparing  the  results  with  (108) 
it  will  be  manifest  that  the  functions /i,/2>  •  •  /n-i  ^^^  aU  such  as 
when  substituted  for  u  satisfy  (108) ;  and  are  therefore  solutions 
of  the  given  equation :  each  however  will  be  less  general  than 
(117),  becaiise  (117)  combines  them  all  under  one  other  arbitrary 
functional  symbol.  I  may  however  mention  that  although  I 
have  shewn  that  (117)  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  given  equation, 
yet  I  have  not  proved  that  it  is  the  necessary  solution ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  are  any  and  what  restrictions  introduced  by  the  hjrpothe- 
tical  assumptions  (110)?  But  these  inquiries  are  beyond  the 
range  and  scope  of  the  present  work. 

Let  this  be  changed  into  its  equivalent, 

du\  .  ,  ^./du\      ,    .  ,  .    V /rftt\  .  /.  .  ^fdw 

dy^ 

therefore,  by  the  assumptions  (110), 

dt        _^       dx       ^       dy       _^       dz 

x-\-y-\-z  "■  y-\'Z-\-t  ""  z-\-t-\-x  "  t-^x-^y 

__  dt-\-dx-\-dy-\-dz  _  dt—dx  ^ 
"    3(/  +  a?  +  y  +  '8')    ~"    ^—t    " 

.'.    log(/  +  a?-f y  +  5')*  =  log 

PRICE,  TOL.  n. 


Ex.1.    (t-^y  +  z){^)-h(t^x-^z)(^)^{t-^x+y)('^)=  x-^y-\-z. 
Let  this  be  changed  into  its  equivalent, 

(^+y+^)©  +<y+^+'>(£)  +(^+^+^>0  +('+*+y)(£)=  0' 


•  t  •  •  •  t 
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q  =  (a7-./)(/-fa?+y  +  r)*,  "I 

For  convenience  of  notation^  let/+a?+y+^  =  o)^;  so  that  by 
(117),  the  general  integral  is 

u  =  ♦{(a?— 0<w,  (y— 0^^  (-?— 0^}  =  0- 

Ex.  2.   Determine  the  form  of  a  function  of  n  variables  which 
will  satisfy  the  differential  equation 

•    •         — =     •••     —    f 

Xa  M«  g  w «      1  m7« 

therefore  the  general  integral  is 

u  =  *{^,     ^,...    ^ii^,     -%)=0;  (119) 

^x^       x^  x^         x^f 

and  if  x^, .r^, ...  ar^.j  are  independent  variables,  and  x^  is  depen- 
dent, it  may  be  expressed 


(120) 


the  right-hand  member  of  which  is  an  homogeneous  function  of 
(n— ])  variables  and  oi m  dimensions:  the  above  is  manifestly  a 
proof  of  the  converse  of  Euler's  theorem. 


Section  6. — On  integrating  factors  of  differential  equations  of 

the  first  order  and  degree. 

389.]  We  return  to  total  differential  equations,  with  the 
object  of  investigating  the  conditions,  subject  to  which  differen- 
tial exj)ressions  of  two  or  more  variables,  which  are  not  exact 
differentials,  and  do  not  in  themselves  satisfy  the  criteria  of  int€- 
grability,  may  yet  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  integrating 
factor  j  and  first  we  shall  consider  an  expression  of  two  variables 
of  the  form  p  rfA>  4-  Q  ^y  =  0 ;  (121) 

where  p  and  q  are  functions  of  x  and  y ;  and  we  shall  shew  that 
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there  is  always  a  factor  fx^  which  is  generally  a  function  of  x  and 
yy  which  will  render  (121)  an  exact  differential  of  Uy  so  that 

/Li(pdip-f  Q<^y)  =  DM  =  0.  (122) 

Suppose  the  general  integral  of  (121)  to  be 

f(Xyy)  =  c;  (123) 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant :  then  we  have^  by  differentia- 

comparing  which  with  (121)  we  have 


\dx'        \dJ 


sothat(-~)=  fiP,  (-^)=  /nq;   consequently  fxP  and  tiq,  are 

respectively  the  x^  ^id  y-  partial  derived-functions  of  the  same 
function /(a?,  y)  =  0;  and  /i  is  a  factor  which  renders  (121)  an 
exact  differential. 

390.]  Not  only  is  there  an  integrating  factor  of  a  given  differ- 
ential expression  of  the  form  (121)^  but  the  number  of  such 
factors  is  infinite. 

For  supposing  tt  =  0  to  be  such  that 

/i  (p  {fc  +  Qdy)  =  Dtt,  (126) 

then  multiplying  both  members  by^  say^  <I>W}  ^^  arbitrary  func- 
tion of  Uj  we  have 

fi<t>(u)(Tdx-^(ldy)  =  <^(tt)Du;  (127) 

and  as  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  an  exact  differ- 
ential^ the  left-hand  member  also  is;  and  as  <^(tf)  is  an  arbitrary 
function  of  u,  the  nxmiber  of  such  factors  is  infinite. 

From  the  form  of  the  integrating  factors  it  appears^  that  if 
two  integrating  factors  of  a  differential  expression  can  be  founds 
the  integral  may  be  found  without  integration. 

For  suppose  /i  to  be  one  integrating  factor ;  then  (127)  shews 
any  other  integrating  factor  to  be  of  the  form  /n  <^  («) ;  conse- 
quently dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  equating  the 
quotient  to  a  constant  c,  we  have 

4>iu)  =z  c:  (128) 

and  this  is  an  integral  of  the  given  differential  expression,  inas- 
much as  ^  expresses  an  arbitrary  ftmction. 

4  A  2 
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391.]  Let  us  however  consider  the  question  of  inl 
factors  of  a  differential  expression  of  the  form  (121)  from  a  more 
general  point  of  view.  Let  /i  be  an  integrating  hcbor,  so  that 
ILVdx-^yiq,dy  is  an  exact  differential ;  and  consequently 

yLVdx-\-yLq,dy  =  du  =  0;  (129) 

then  by  the  condition  of  such  exact  differentials^ 

|o.F)  =  ^(^«);  (WO) 

^^         ,  (*)  -  p  (|)  =  .  (|)  -  .  (g);  (.»I, 

and  as  this  is  u  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and 
degree  in  fx^  it  is  to  be  integrated  by  the  methods  of  the  pre- 
ceding  Section. 

Let  the  general  integral  of  this  equation  be 

/x  =  <^  (j*,  y) ; 
or  in  the  implicit  form 

V  =  ♦(^,y,fx)  =  0;  (182) 

then  (131)  becomes 

and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  hypothesis  made  in  (84),  we  have 

dx        dy   ^  dji 


Q-_p-     ...„.       ......  (184) 


dy 

by  the  integration  of  which  efjuations  ji  must  be  expressed 
an  arbitrary  function  of  x  and  y.  There  is  no  general  method 
of  finding  the  integrals  of  the  form  (134) ;  although,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  many  cases  admit  of  integration. 

Since  the  integrals  of  (134)  involve  an  arbitrary  function  the 
number  of  factors  which  will  render  (121)  an  exact  differential  is 
infinite.  Tliis  is  the  theorem  which  was  proved  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

392.]  The  following  are  exam})les  in  which  the  integrating 
factors  are  determined  by  the  preceding  process. 

Ex.  1.     a{xdy-^2ydx)  =  xydy. 

2  ay  dx  -\-  xia—y)  dy  =  0. 
Let  /ut  be  thr  integrating  factor  :  then 

^    «  d    r 
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so  that  in  this  case  (134)  become 

dx  dy  dfi 


.-.     logo?  =  logy-*4-^4-Ci,  1 

logfx  =  logy-*-^+C2;  ^ 

whence  the  most  general  value  of  /i  may  be  determined ;  but  as 
it  takes  a  complicated  form,  let  us  suppose  that  the  relation 
between  c^  and  Cg  is  such  that  q  =  Cj  =  0 :  then 

1 

M  =   — i 

xy 
so  that  we  have 

2aydx-\-x(a^y)dy  _  j^^^  _  q  • 

xy  ' 

.'.    u^  =  2a\ogx,        u^  =  ology— y; 
.'.     t«  =  2alog.r  +  alogy— y  =  c. 

Ex.  2.     ydx-V{aofly''-2x)dy  =  0. 

.-.     ^.My=^.M(«ar«y--.2ir); 

dy      2dx 


dx  dy  dfi 


=  fe^-'    (!««> 


ax^y^"'2x       — y      fx(3— 2(M?y")        8— 2aa?y 

rf/A  _  dy      2dx , 

logfx  =  logy-logaj^^-logc^; 

and  this  is  a  particular  value  of  the  integrating  factor ;   using 
which,  the  given  differential  equation  becomes 

y^dx-^{ax'y^''^-^2xy)dy ^  dw  =  0- 
x^ 

n  +  2       X  ' 


•  t 
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and  as  this  int^p*al  is  that  of  the  first  two  members  of  the 
equality  (185),  we  have 

•••   M  =  J<?i  =  J*'(«»); 

and  the  general  integral  is 

Ex.  8.    {a^+y^+\)dx-2xydy  =  0. 

The  integprating  factor  is  cx^^i  and  the  int^^  is 

893.]  Certain  special  cases  in  which  the  int^rating  fiEUstors 
can  be  determined  require  consideration. 

Let  us  suppose  the  integprating  factor  /i  to  be  a  function  of  one 

variable  only ;  say,  of  a?  only;  sothat(^j=0;  then  from  (181), 

If  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  an  explicit  ftmc- 
tion  of  X  only,  the  eqiution  is  integrable ;  and  we  have 

Iog^=/i±L-±:rf..  (137) 

Now  this  condition  may  be  satisfied  when  q  contains  x  only, 
and  p  is  of  the  form  Xjy+Xj,  where  Xj  and  x^  are  functions  of  d? 
only ;  in  which  case  the  equation  is  of  the  first  linear  form  given 
in  Art.  382 ;  this  will  be  fuUy  discussed  hereafter.    It  will  also  be 

satisfied  when  the  functions  of  y  which  enter  into  (;t-)  —  (;i^) 

M%A  into  q  are  the  same,  so  that  they  may  bo  divideil  out  in  the 
riglit-hand  member  of  (136). 
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Similarly  if  pi  is  a  function  of  y  only 

log  M  =  j  ^ dy )  (188) 

and  the  requisite  condition  that  the  second  member  should  be 

integrable  is  that  r     should  be  a  function  of  y  only. 

Ex.  1.     (a?2-hy2^2a?)dip+2ydy  =  0. 

(?)  -  (§) 
Here  =1;  log/x  =  a?. 

Ex.  2.     {xy^^e^)dX'-x^ydy  =  0. 

394.]  Again  operating  on  the  first  two  members  of  (134)  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  the  following  results^  we  have 

dx       -dy       dfi  ydx-«dy  ..^^ 

-  =  -^  =  -TT^! r:r-T  =    >       (i»») 

dy 

=  y^-^^^y .     (140) 

If  pa?-f  Qy  =  0,  then  from  (139)  we  have  also 

ydX'-xdy  =  0;  (141) 


q        p         '\(—\  —  f^U        ^^+*y 


X 


which  is  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation ;  or  in  an  ap- 
parently more  general  form^ 

/(!)=..  (142) 

Equation  (141)  is  true  also  because  simultaneously 

P£br+ q^/y  =  0,    and    Pa?+qy  =  0. 

If  qy— pa?  =  0,  then  from  (140)  we  have  also 

ydX'\-xdy  =0;         .-.    xy  -=  Cy  (148) 

which  is  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation;  and  in  an  ap- 
parently more  general  form,  we  have 

f{xy)  =  c.  (144) 
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Equation  (143)  is  also  true  because  we  have  simoltaiijeoiisly 
qy— Pj»  =  0,  and  vdx-\-q,dy  =  0. 

395.]  If  however  neither  p.r-hQy  nor  Qy— p*  vanishes,  then 
from  (139),  we  have 

dyL       ydx—xdy  i/dv 


\(%)-0\'        (•«) 


now  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  an  exact  differ- 
ential if  p  and  Q  arc  homogeneous  functions  of  a?  and  y  of  ft  di- 
mensions.    For  in  that  case  by  Euler^s  Theorem,  we  have 

and  consequently  SLBvdx-^qdy  =  0, 

and  adding  this  to  the  numerator  of  the  right-hand  member  of 
(145),  and  observing  that 

wc  have  rf/ut  a?  rfp  -h  y  c/q 


fx  p.r-f-Qy 

rf(Pcr-fQy) 


?dx-\-qdi/  =  0; 


.-.     log/ut  =  —  log(Pcr-f  Qy); 

.-.    fi  =  — ] — ;  (146) 

Pcr-fQy 

and  therefore is  an  exact  differential :  and  we  have 

p.r  +  Qy 

^  ^   =  Du:  (147) 

vx+qy 

hereby  then  can  u  be  determined,  and  an  integral  be  found. 
Let  these  results  be  compared  with  Articles  379  and  380. 
If  both  members  of  (147)  are  multiplied  by  /(w),  then  we  have 

F  («)  =//(«)  du  =Jl^±^  P'(„) ;  (148) 

and  therefore  if  one  integral  of  (147)  can  be  found,  an  infinite 
number  may  also  be  determined. 
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Hence,  if  p  and  q  are  homogeneous  functions  of  n  dimensions, 
(pj?-l-Qy)-i  is  an  integrating  factor  of  vdx+q^dy  =  0.  The 
following  are  examples  of  integration  by  this  process. 

Ex.  1.     2xydx-^(y^^a^)dy  =  0. 

Herepa?4-Qy  =  x^y+y^; 

2xydX'^(y^^a!^)dy 


^y+y^ 


=  Dtt  =  0; 


J  f2xydx  C  y^-s^    , 

and    u^  =     — i-=^ — s ;  ««•  =  /  -t r  dy ; 

J  ai^y-^y^'  *      J  x^y  +  y^    ^' 

=  log(^+y«);  =log?!iJ^; 

.',     u  =  log =^  =  c, 

y 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Therefore  by  reason  of  (148)  the  most  general  integral  is 

^    y    ^ 

Also  taking  equation  (140)  we  have 

df^^  y^x+xdy{/dp\  _(^\l.  (149) 

M  Qy— Pa?     i^dy'       ^dx' y 

the   right-hand  member  of  which  is   an  exact  differential  if 
p  =  yf{(ty)y     q  =  ;r^  {xy) ;  for  in  this  case 

rf/i  _       d.xy  {/(xy) -4>i^)]  . 
M  ^{/(^)-*(^)} 

.-.     logfx  =  -logury{/(j;y)-<^(a?y)} 

1 


M  = 


1 


p*— Oy' 


(150) 


and  consequently  we  have  the  following  exact  differential, 

I^±^  =  D«  =  0.  (151) 

Pa?— qy 

And  thus  if  P=y/(^y),  q  =  ^<^(^)>  (p^— Qy)"^  is  an  inte- 
grating factor  of  Pdo?  +  <ldy. 

Ex.  1.     (l+a?y)yd!r-f  (1— a?y)^rfy  =  0. 

.     ^..      (l+^)y<to-f(l-^)3?rfy. 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  4  B 
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•••  «  =  -2^+Mp  =  '^- 

896.]  For  another  illustration  of  the  theory  of  integrating 
factors  let  us  take  the  first  linear  differential  equation  which  is 
given  in  (64),  Art.  382,  and  a  means  of  integrating  which  has 
already  been  therein  discussed.     The  form  is 

{y/(^)-F(a?)}£tr  +  rfy  =  0.  (152) 

On  comparing  this  with  Art  393,  it  appears  that  the  condition 
requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  factor  which  is  a  function  of  a? 
only  is  satisfied,  so  that  we  might  deduce  the  form  of  the  &ctor 
from  that  article.  Let  us  however  investigate  it  from  first 
principles. 

Let  fx  be  the  factor;  therefore 

0  =  |tM(y/(*)-F(^))} 

—  =■  f{x)  dx) 

/m  =  c^e/^^'^^j  (155) 

multiplying  (152)  by  this  value  of  /x  we  have 

e//(')^  {yf{x)  -  v{x)}dx  +  eSn'^)^dy  =  0 ;  (156) 

. • .     w^  =  y  ^//(') ^  {yf{x) --?{x)]dx; 
=  yef-^^"-^^'^    ef/^')^F{x)dx ; 

.-.     u  =  yejy^^^^-^-^  jef'^^''^^'Y{x)dx  =  c ;  (157) 
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where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant^  and  is  the  second  arbitrary  con- 
stant introduced  in  the  integration  of  the  series  of  equations 
given  in  (154) ;  so  that  as  c^  =  *'(c),  where  «'  denotes  an  arbi- 
trary ftinction,  from  (155)  we  have 

^  =  efA')dx^'  ^ye/f^x)dx ^j^/nx)dxr(a>)dx\  ;  (158) 

And  applying  this  most  general  value  of  fi,  we  have  as  the 
general  integral  of  (152) 

tt  =  ♦  j  y e//<')  ^  - /^//C)*"  P  (^)  da?  I  =  c.      (159) 

It  appears  then  that  the  equation  (152)  when  multiplied 
through  by  ef^*^^  is  an  exact  differential^  and  may  be  integrated 
as  such ;  this  is  also  otherwise  evident ;  since 

dy-\-yf{x)dx  =  Y{x)dx\ 

...     eff^*)d»dy-^yeff^')^f{x)dx  =  €ff^'^F(x)dx;        (160) 

whence;  as  the  left-hand  member  is  an  exact  differential^  by 
integration  we  have 

ye/r'^^  =:jeff^')^Y{x)dw+c,  (161) 

which  result  is  the  same  as  that  of  Art.  382. 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  process. 

Ex.1,     dy-^-ydx  =  ax'^dx, 

f(x)  =  l;  .-.    jf(x)dx^X', 

.-.     jut  =  e*; 
e'dy-^-ye'dx  =  a&^x^dx; 

ye""  =  a    e'x*dx 

=  a  {a?*— na?*"^H-n(n— l)a;''"*— ... 

.. .(«.)«n(n-l)... 8.2.1}  e'-fc; 

.-.     y  =  a{a?«-na?"-i+..(-)"n(n-l)...3.2.1}-f  c^-', 
where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

n  d  dx 

Ex.2.     dy-\ -ydx  =: 


(1+^)*  (l-hx^)^ 

.-.    Jf{x)dx  ^\og{x-^il-^x^)^y; 
.-.     ,x=  {4?  +  (l+a?>)*}-; 
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(y-^){^4-(i-h«*)*}-  =  c. 

397.]  We  proceed  now  to  a  differential  expression  of  three 
independent  variables^  of  the  form 

P(£r+q£/y  +  Rd[2r  =  0;  (162) 

where  p^  q,,  r  are  ftinetions  of  a:,  y,  and  z.  Suppose  /a  to  be  a 
£EU$tor^  by  which^  when  multiplied^  it  beoomes  the  exact  differen- 
tial of^  say^  the  function^ 

K  =  P  (ar,  y,  z)  =  c ;  (168) 

and  thus  tivdx-^fiq,dy-\- iAB.de  s=  dm  s  0^  (164) 

where  fi  generally  is  a  function  of  all  the  variables ;  th^i  the 
conditions  of  its  being  an  exact  differential  are,  see  equations  (41), 

rf(fAR)  __   rf(MQ)  rf(/AP)   ^  d(fiU)  rf(MQ)   _  djjAV)  ^ 

dy     "     dz     *  dz     "     dx    '  dx  dy    * 

-    •  -(|)-«(S)-{©-(S)}^ 

multiplying  the  first  of  which  by  P,  the  second  by  Q,  and  the 
third  by  r,  we  have 

which  condition  must  be  satisfied,  in  order  that  (162)  may  admit 
of  being  made  an  exact  differential  by  means  of  a  multiplier : 
we  shall  return  hereafter  to  the  meaning  of  the  necessity  of  this 
condition. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  three  equations  (165)  are  equiva- 
lent to  any  two  of  them  together  with  (166) :  and  if  of  these 
three  integrals,  involving  three  arbitrary  constants,  can  be  found, 
the  most  general  integrating  factor  may  be  determined  :  if  how- 
ever we  can  integrate  only  one  or  only  two,  we  may  use  the 
resulting  expression  as  an  integrating  factor,  although  it  may 
not  be  the  most  general. 
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Also  from  (165)  in  many  cases^  by  various  combinations^  other 
forms  of  differential  expressions  may  be  found,  whereby  inte- 
grating factors  may  be  determined.  Thus  one  form  may  be 
obtained  in  the  following  manner :  multiply  the  second  of  the 
group  (165)  by  dz,  and  the  third  by  dy,  and  then  subtract  the 
third  from  the  second ;  and  we  have 

and  therefore  by  (162), 

similarly, 

and  the  general  form  of  the  integrating  multiplier  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  equation 

*(CiyC^,c^)  =0;  (170) 

where  ♦  expresses  an  arbitrary  function,  and  CifC^^c^  are  to  be 
expressed  by  their  equivalents  determined  as  above.  The  most 
general  form  of  the  multiplier  of  course  requires  the  integrals  of 
all  three  equations ;  there  is  no  method  of  finding  the  integrals 
of  all  in  their  above  general  forms;  in  many  cases  however,  as 
the  following  examples  shew,  the  integration  is  possible. 

Ex.  1.     zydx—zxdy  -\-y^  dz  =  0; 

in  this  ease  (166)  is  —yz(x-^2y)-\-xyz-\-2y^Zi  which  is  equal 
to  0,  and  therefore  the  condition  is  satisfied ;  and  from  (167), 
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logdiyz)  =  -/-j^  =  log-  4-lbgCi; 

•  •       M   —       i —  f 

which  gives  us  a  particular  value  of  /a.     And  multiplying  the 
given  equation  by  it,  we  have 

zydX'-'Zxdy^y^dz  _  ^^  ^  p. 


X 


,\    tt  =      +logz  =  c.  (171) 

y 

Again,  from  (169), 

log  {v^y^)  ^Jy^f^^^  =  ^  +  log  C3 ; 

and  multiplying  the  given  equation  by  this,  and  integrating,  we 
have  « 

tt  =  ze*  4-  ^;  (172) 

and  therefore  either  this  or  (171)  is  an  integral  of  the  given 
equation  ;  and  thus  the  general  integral  is 

u  =  ¥{ze^)  =  0. 

Ex.  2.     {bz  —  cy)dx-^{ca:—az)dy-}-{ay'-'bx)dz  =  0; 
in  this  case  (166)  becomes 

— 2a(6z— cy)— 2A(c^— ozr)— 2c(oy  — Ao?), 
which  is  equal  to  0,  and  therefore  the  condition  is  satisfied. 
The  equations  for  determining  /x  become 

ii{bz-cyf  =  Ci, 


IJL{ay^bxY  =  C3J  J 


and  therefore  any  vahie  of  fx  which  will  satisfy  the  equation 
♦  {fi(A2r-<?y)2,  fi(c.r-(iz)2,  fi(ay-6.r)2}  =  0, 

may  be  used  as  a  multiplier  to  render  the  given  equation  an 
exact  differential. 

Let  us  however  take  one  of  its  particular  forms,  say  the  first 
of  the  group,  and  we  have 

{bZ'-'Cy)dx-\-{cx^az)dy  +  {ay-'bx)dz 


(bz-^cyf 

cx'-az 


=  DM  =  0; 


.  =0. 

bz^cy 
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By  taking  the  other  values  of  /a  we  might  obtain  other,  although 
equivalent,  values  of  u ;  and  thus  the  most  general  form  of  the 
integral  is  ^  ^  ^/cg-£Lg\  _  ^ 

Ex.8.  (y2^y«4-«^)«te4-(«?4-«ir+a;*)rfy+(a?2  +  a?y  +  y2)£fe=0. 
The  condition  (166)  is  satisfied ;  and  to  determine  fx  let  us  have 
recourse  to  first  principles : 

whence  we  have 

dx  ^         dy         ^  dz  ^        dii 

"CT  "  x^+xy-\-y^  -  -(a?«+d?z+j2r»)  ""  2/A(z-y) 

_     dx-\-dy'\-dz     __      dx-\-dy  +  dz      . 
""  y^  +  ay— a?z-j2r2  "■  (y-z)(a?+yH-z) ' 

dX'\'dy'\'dz  ^      dfx ^ 

x-\-y-\-z     ""      2/a' 

and  log-^  =  log(j?+y  +  -^)^; 
—         gj 

and  multiplying  the  given  equation  by  this  we  have 

(y^+y^+^')^+(^^-f^«r+a^)rfy4-(a?'+3?y+y')<fe  _,,,._  o . 


J  (ar+y+z)» 

y'+yg+z* 

~        a?+y+r 

yg+8a?+jy 
-     ^+y+«       «'^^^' 

tt,  =  -     -     -     .   —z+x; 

u,  =  -     -     -     -  —x+y; 

...     «  =  ?i±^±^_c=0; 

x+y-^-z 

and  thus  the  general  integral  becomes 

^^     /y^+^+gyX 

^  ^+y4--^  ' 
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the  arbitrary  functional  sTinbol  f  including  the  arbitrary  conftant 
of  int^^tion. 

398.]  Equations  (165)  admit  of  combination  into  a  more  simple 
form  when  p,  q,  r  are  homogeneous  and  of  n  dimensions :  for 
multiplying  the  second  of  them  by  z,  and  the  third  by  y,  and 
subtracting,  we  have 

•■•  ''i'©+»(s)+'0-''s)-»(|)-'(s)} 

whence  we  have 

l{M(Fa;+Qy+Ez)}-MP(l+n)  =  p  |*(£)+y(^)+^S)|- 
Similarly, 

and  therefore  multiplying  by  (Lv,  dy,  dz,  and  adding, 
D  {fi(pa? -f  Qy  +  R-z^)}  -  M(1  +  n)  (pdr  +  Qrfy  +  Rrf^) 

.-.     D{fi(Pa?+Qy  +  R-2r)}  =  0; 

M  = .  (178) 

pa?+<iy4-K^ 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant :   we  subjoin  an  example   in 
which  the  method  is  applied. 

It  is  required  to  integrate  the  partial  differential  equation 

dz\        tdz' 

dxf        ^dy 
or,  which  is  equivalent, 


»©+'©='• 


'(S)-(|)+'0=»- 
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Hence  by  (84),  we  have 
dx  ^  dy  ^  dz 

_  dx{Z'"X)-^dy{x-y)'\'dz{y-'Z) 
"    y{z—x)'{-z{x-y)-\-x(y'^z) 

_  {x^ -  yz)dx -\- {y^^zx)dy -^  {s^ '-'Xy)dz ^ 

"~    {^-yz)y+iy^—^x)z-{-(z^—an/)w 

and  as  the  denominators  of  these  last  equations  are  equal  to 
zero,  the  numerators  must  also  vanish :  and  therefore 

(x^^yz)dx  +  {y^'-zx)dy+(s^—xy)dz  =  0, 

•  •  q  "—xyz  —  Cj ; 

(Z'-x)dX'\-(X''y)dy'\'(y—z)dz  =  0,  (174) 

and  this  expression  satisfies  the  condition  (166);  and  as  the 
equation  is  homogeneous  we  have  by  means  of  (173), 

(z-x)dx  +  (x-^y)dy-\-(y'^z)dz  _  j^^^  _  q . 
2ra? -f  a?y  H- y2r  —  (a?* -I- y*  +  «*) 
and  by  integration 

«*  =  \og{yz-\-zx-xy}*  +  '-riAn-^      /^       ; 

1  ^       ,2y— jzr— a? 

u^= +— tan-i-^ ; 

'^  8*  8^(z-x) 

1  ^       ,2z— 4?— y 

w,  = -h— tan-^-7 ^; 

3*  8*(a?-y) 

and  as  the  difference  between  the  circular  functions  contained 
in  u^,  tty,  u,  respectively  is  a  constant,  it  follows  that  either  one 
is  an  integral  of  (174),  and  that  therefore  another  particular 
integral  of  the  equation  is 

If.               ^1        1  ^       t  ^x—y—z 
^ogiyz-i-zx-^xy}*  +  ^tan'^  ~t— ^ =  c,; 

8*  8*(y-z) 

and  therefore  the  general  integral  of  the  given  differential  equa- 
tion is 

\og(yz-^zx  +  xy)^-\-—^tan-^  ^      ^       =  vix^^y^ +z''-Sxyz), 

where  y  is  the  symbol  of  an  arbitrary  function. 

I  may  by  the  way  observe  that  the  solution  of  homogeneous 
equations  is  often  facilitated  by  a  substitution  similar  to  that 

PKICE,  VOL.  II.  4  c 
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made  in  Art.  877.    Thus  we  may  integrate  Ex.  8  in  Art.  897  by 
assuming  x  =:  (z,y  =  t)z;  in  which  case  the  equation  becomes 

dz      (>?>-H?-fl)rff4-(f»  +  f-hl)rf7?  _ 

«         ti'i+l^rj  +  arii-^ri^^p  +  fl  +  i  -  "* 

899.]  It  is  manifest  &om  the  examples  of  the  preceding  Arti- 
cles, that  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  integrating  factor  is 
the  chief  obstacle,  and  is  in  most  cases  insurmountable :  there 
is  however  another  mode  of  solution  less  direct  than  that  given 
above,  but  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  brief  description, 
because  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  hitherto  been  generally 
applied. 

Since  the  differential  equation  Pcfe+Q^y  +  EctsrssO  is  a 
function  of  three  variables,  we  may  consider  one  of  them  to  be 
dependent,  and  the  other  two  to  be  independent ;  let  the  inde- 
pendent variables  be  x  and  y,  so  that  the  integral  is  assumed  to 
be  of  the  form  z  ^f(x,  y) ;  now  we  may  consider  x  and  y  to 
vary  separately,  and  consequently  z  to  vary  owing  to  the  varia- 
tion of  X  or  of  y,  when  the  other  does  not  vary :  suppose  that  in 
the  differential  equation  we  consider  y  to  be  constant,  and  the 
variation  of  ^  to  be  partial  and  to  be  due  to  that  of  ^ :  in  which 
case  the  equation  becomes 

vdx+Vidz  =  0;  (175) 

let  IX  be  an  integrating  factor  of  this  equation,  when  y  is  con- 
sidered constant :  and  let  us  suppose 


/ 


fi(p{fa?-f  R£fcr)  =  F (a:*,  y, -2r) ; 

then  in  the  integration^  since  y  has  been  considered  constant,  a 
function  of  y  must  be  introduced ;  and  if  y  represents  an  arbi- 
trary function  of  y,  the  integral  is 

^{x,y,z)  =  y:  (176) 

now  this  is  manifestly  such  as  to  g^ve  the  correct  value  of  (t-) 

in  (175) :  Y  however  must  be  so  determined  as  to  give  the  correct 

value  of  (-r)''  and  it  is  also  evident  that  if  (176)  satisfies  these 

conditions  it  is  an  integral  of  the  given  differential  equation. 
Of  (176)  let  the  total  differential  be  taken;  then 
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but      (^)^+(^)^^  =  ;i{prfa?  +  Brf^}, 

whereby  y  may  be  determined. 

But  in  order  that  t^  as  assumed  in  (176)^  should  be  a  ftmction 

of  y  only,  it  is  necessary  that  (  j-)  -"MQ  should  be  independent 

of  ^  and  z :   and  if  this  is  true,  the  ^-  and  ^-difiTerentials  of  it 
vanish ;  and  therefore 


(^)-©-«(i)=«;i 


(177) 


dydz'        ^dzf        ^dz' 
but  since        /iP  =  \^),     and    imb.  =  (^),  (178) 

(^y )  =  **  (|)  +  ^  (|) '        (^)  =  **  (|)  +  ^  (|)' 
substituting  which  in  (177)  and  from  (178)  we  have 

-©-  *  -(|)-{0-(£)}= 

and  therefore  we  have 

which  is  the  condition  of  integrability  already  determined ;  and 
consequently,  if  this  condition  is  satisfied,  this  method  of  inte- 
gration may  be  employed. 

4  0 
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Ex.  1.     {iiZ'^'Xyz)dX'\-{zX'\-xyz)dy'{  (xy-\-xyz)dz  =  0. 

Here  the  condition  of  integ^bility  is  satisfied  :  let  y  be  con- 
stant; then         {z-\'Xz)dx-\'{X'\-xz)dz  =  0; 

1  4.  J?            1 4- z 
.*.     efo?-f ife  =  0; 

X  z 

u  =  logj?^-f  .r-f  a?4-Y  =  0; 

1-f  ^  .        1  -k-s  .       rfY  , 

^'.      Du  =  dx+ flur-f  -j-dy 

X  z  dy 

X  z  y      " 

.-.     d\  =  —^dy,         Y  =  logy-fy  +  c; 
.•,     w  =  logd:y2r-|-a?+y-f  s-f  c. 

400.]  I  will  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  criterion 
of  integrability  given  in  (166),  and  exhibit  it  from  a  geometrical 
point  of  view,  with  reference  to  properties  of  surfaces. 

The  differential  equation  prfa?-|-  qrfy  +  Erfz  =  0  evidently  ex- 
presses the  condition  that  the  line  (p,  Q,  R)  is  perpendicular  to  a 
line  {dx,  dy,  dz),  joining  two  consecutive  points ;  but  p,  Q,  R  are 
functions  of  x,  y,  z,  and  vary  as  we  pass  from  point  to  point ;  so 
that  if  the  preceding  equation  expresses  a  property  of  a  surface, 
that  surface  cuts  orthogonally  the  system  of  straight  lines  whose 
direction-cosines  are  proportional  to  p,  q,  r.  It  is  of  course 
conceivable  that  straight  lines  (p,  q,  r)  may  be  such  that  no  con- 
tinuous surface  can  cut  all  orthogonally,  or  in  other  words  that 
the  differential  equation  may  not  express  a  surface ;  and  conse- 
quently a  further  condition  may  be  required  when  it  is  capable 
of  such  an  interpretation.  This  condition  is  given  by  the  cri- 
terion of  integrability,  and  I  proceed  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  so. 

Since  the  criterion  involves  partial  differentials  of  p,  q,  r,  it 
evidently  expresses  some  property  of  these  lines  in  a  position  of 
displacement  infinitesimally  near  to  their  former  position ;  and  as 
by  reason  of  the  differential  equation  p,  q,  r  are  proportional  to 
the  direction- cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  surface,  the  property 
required  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the  normals  at  points  on 
the  surface  infinitesimally  near  to  the  point  (x,  y,  z).  Now  the 
theorem  given  in  Art.  340  of  the  present  volume  assigns  such  a 
relation.  For  since  by  it  the  radii  of  torsion  of  two  geodesies 
on  a  surface  intersecting  at  right- angles  are  equal  at  the  point 
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of  intersection,  so  in  other  words,  if  at  a  point  p  on  a  surface  a 
normal  pn  is  drawn,  and  two  lines  pPj  and  pp,  of  equal  infini- 
tesimal length  are  drawn  on  the  surface  and  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  the  normal  at  p^  shall  make  with  the  plane  pnp^  an  angle 
equal  to  that  which  the  normal  at  P2  makes  with  the  plane  PNP2. 
I  proceed  to  prove  that  this  theorem  interprets  the  criterion 
of  integrability :  let  the  point  {w,  y,  z)  U>  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  equation 

^dx-^q^dy'\'Rdz  =  0  (179) 

be  supposed  te  be  on  a  surface,  on  which  the  line  (cLv,  dy,  dz) 
lies ;  so  that  the  line  (p,  q,  r)  is  normal  te  the  surface  at  the 
point  {^,y,z).  On  the  surface  let  two  pointe  p^  and  Pj  be  taken 
equidistant  from  P,  and  let  these  points  be  (^-ffj,  y  +  »7i^  ^+Ci)* 
(^+^2^  y+Vtf  ^-^-Ct)  rcBpectively,  d<r  being  the  distance  of  each 
of  these  from  p;  also  let  these  lines  make  a  right  angle  at  p. 
Then  we  have         ^^  f,  +  ^1  ^2+  Ci  ^2  =  0 ;  (180) 

Pfi  +  Qt;i  +  RCi  =  0,  )  ^jgj^ 

Pf2+Q^2+»f2  =  0.   * 

From  the  last  two  of  which  we  have 

^         —         Q         _.         ^  (182) 

^lf2""fl^2  fif2""flf2  fl'?2""^lf2 

^^^  let  p2  +  q* + E«  =  s«.  (188) 

Then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  at  Pi>  £i>  t;^,  (^  \mug  the 
increments  of  x,  y,  z,  are 

P  M      d      F  rfP  >rfP  /tQA\ 

I 

R      ^   d    B.  d  K      ^  d  B.  /icmv 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  quantities  being  equal  te  unity, 
when  infinitesimals  are  neglected. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  which  the  normal  at  p,  makcH  with  the 
plane  p^pn.  Then  as  f,,  rj^,  Ct  ^^^  proiwrtional  te  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  normal  of  this  plane,  and 

sin*,  =  M181)+jMl^)+f,(180). 
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+  1 


+  „ 


3;k.'.(g)-«(£)+n.M|)-*f.(|) 

Similarly,  if  ^  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  nonnal  at 
P2  and  the  plane  P2  pn^ 

""  *«  =  8-^  {f'f»©  +''^'fe(|)  +^l^(£)l 

+  C,fx(£)+f,';x(g)|.  (188) 
Hence  as  ^^  =  ^j,  equating  (187)  and  (188),  we  have 

+  (fx'/.-.x.f.){(|)-(§)|=0;(189) 
whence  by  (182), 

'10-(£)h*iO-(£)^.S©-(g)h»'('«) 

which  is  the  condition  of  integrability ;  and  therefore  we  infer 
that  if  (179)  does  not  satisfy  this  condition,  it  does  not  express 
the  property  of  a  surface,  and  its  integral  cannot  be  of  the  form 

u  =  Y{x,y,z)  =  c. 

If  the  point  p  on  the  surface  is  taken  for  the  origin,  and  the 
normal  pn  is  taken  for  the  z-axis,  and  the  lines  pp^  and  PP2  are 
taken  for  the  axes  of  a?  and  of  y  respectively,  then  f  j  =  tjj  =  d<r, 
^1  =  fi  =  fa  =  C2  =  0;  so  that 

.    ^         rfcr/rfqv  .     .  d<r  (dT\^ 

^^"*^=  ^U)^         sm<^,=  -    (^), 
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(191) 


whereby  we  have  a  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  ordinary 
criteria  that  the  equation  v dx  +  qdy  =z  0  is  B,n  exact  differential. 
I  may  also  observe  that  if  the  axes  of  coordinates,  to  which  the 
surface  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  differential  equation 

vdx-^-qdy-^-Rdz  =  0 

is  referred,  are  transformed  into  another  rectangular  system,  in 
which  the  several  letters  are  accented,  it  may  be  shewn  that  (190) 
becomes 

i(|)-(S')l-'i(£)-©S-i(S:)-(|)h'"<>'»> 

SO  that  this  condition  is  invariant ;  a  result  which  may  generally 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  it  expresses  a  geometrical 
property  of  surfaces  which  is  true  independently  of  any  particular 
system  of  reference. 

401.]  We  now  return  to  the  analytical  investigation.  It 
appears  that  an  equation  of  the  form  vdX'\-q,dy  =  0  can  always 
be  rendered  an  exact  differential  by  means  of  a  multiplier,  and 
that  its  integral  involves  an  arbitrary  functional  symbol ;  and  it 
also  appears  that  vda:'\'qdy-i-Rdz  =  0  is  not  always  capable  of 
being  made  an  exact  differential  by  means  of  a  multiplier,  and 
can  be  made  so  only  when  the  condition  (166)  is  satisfied. 

If  however  (166)  is  not  satisfied,  but  vdx-^q^dy+ndz  can  be 
separated  into  two  parts,  which  are  respectively  exact  differ- 
entials multiplied  by  factors,  so  that  it  is  of  the  form 

/LtDU-f /lIlDUi  =  0,  (193) 

it  is  evidently  satisfied  by  u  =  c,  Uj  =  c^ ;  u  and  Uj  being  so 
related,  that  both  are  simultaneously  constant ;  and  therefore 

Ui  =  <^  (u),  (194) 

the  form  of  <^  being  at  present  undetermined :  but  as  from  (194) 

DUi  =  <^'(u)du; 

substituting  this  in  (193)  we  have 

M  +  Mi*'(u)  =  0; 
which  equations  are  sufficient  for  determining  the  form  of  <^; 
and  the  result  becomes 

u  =  c,  Ui  =  (Pic); 

each  of  which  is  the  equation  to  a  surface ;  and  the  two  when 
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t«ken  simultaneously^  as  it  is  necessary  in  this  case,  express  tiie 
curve  of  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces  :  the  differential  equa- 
tion therefore  expresses  a  property  of  a  curve  and  not  of  a 
surface* 

Or  again  if  we  cannot  by  inspection  separate  the  differential 
expression  into  two  parts  of  the  form  (193) ;  yet  by  the  follow* 
ing  process  we  can  shew  that  it  expresses  a  property  of  a  curve 
and  not  of  a  surface ;  that  is,  if  (x,  y,  z)  is  a  point  on  a  surfSnoe, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  through  the  point  and  on  the  surface  an 
infinite  number  of  lines,  the  consecutive  points  of  which  shall 
satisfy  the  differential  equation,  although  the  equation  to  the 
surface  does  not. 

For  suppose  the  equation  to  the  surface  to  be  v^(x,  y,  jzp)  =  ^ ; 
whence  we  have  udx-^-vdy-^wcb^  0;  then  multiplying  this 
last  by  V,  and  adding  it  to  the  given  differential  equation, 

(p  -^vv)dx  +  (Q  +  v\)dy+  (r  -h  vw)dz  =  0;  (196) 

now  suppose  v  to  be  so  determined  that  this  shall  satisfy  the  con- 
dition (166) :  let  the  integral  of  (196)  be  Fg  (a?, y, z)  =  c^;  then 
Fj  and  Fg  taken  together  satisfy  the  differential  equation ;  and 
therefore  all  the  curves  in  which  these  two  surfaces  intersect 
satisfy  the  equiation :  now  Fg  will  manifestly  contain  an  arbitrary 
function,  and  therefore  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  lines 
of  intersection;  although  therefore  no  one  surface  satisfies  the 
conditions  of  the  given  equation,  yet  through  any  point  on  the 
surface  Fj  may  an  infinite  number  of  lines  be  drawn  along  which 
we  may  pass  without  violating  the  conditions,  but  we  are  unable 
to  pass  from  one  line  to  another  across  the  others. 

Another  way  of  considering  the  matter  is  this  ;  assume 
y  =  <f>(je)j  and  substitute  for  y  in  the  given  differential  equation; 
then  we  have         |  p  ^  ^  ^'(^)  }dx-{-iidz  =  0,  (196) 

<l>{x)  having  been  substituted  for  y  in  p,  q  and  r.  Suppose  the 
integral  of  (196)  to  be     ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant :  then  the  intersection  of  the 
cylinders  whose  equations  are  y=<t>  (x),  and  ¥(x,z,c)  =0,  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  the  given  differential  equation. 

Ex.  1.  zdx  +  x  dy-\-y  dz  =  0. 

The  condition  (160)  becomes  in  this  case  —x  —  y  —  z,  which  is 
not  equal  to  0. 
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Let  y  =  4>(x),  so  that  dy  =  iii\x)dXf  then  the  equation  be- 
comes z  dx  +  x  iti\x)dx  -^  ii>{x)  dz  =  0, 

{z-^Xi^\x)}dx-\-<p{x)dz  =  0; 

the  integral  of  which  and  the  equation  y  z=  <l)(x)  together  satisfy 
the  differential  equation.     Thus  if  y  =  x-^c,  then 

{x  +  c)dz-{-zdx-\-xdx  =  0, 
(x-hc)z+  —  =  Cj. 

Now  this  eqtiation  is  that  to  a  hyperbolic  cylinder  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  ix,z) :  and  y  r=z  x-^-c  expresses  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  {x,  y) :  and  each  of  these  involves 
an  arbitrary  constant;  consequently  the  series  of  lines  of  in- 
tersections of  these  two  surfaces  satisfy  the  given  differential 
equation. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  means  of  determining  the  inte- 
grating factor  of  a  differential  expression  of  more  than  three 
variables,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  enlarge  the  volume  by  in- 
vestigations which  are  not  necessary  aids  in  our  subsequent 
applications  of  pure  mathematics  to  physics. 


Section  7. — On  singular  solutions  of  differential  eqtmtions  of 

the  first  order, 

402.]  Thus  far  we  have  investigated  general  and  particular 
integrals  of  differential  equations  of  the  first  order ;  but  in  some 
cases  there  are  functions  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy  the  given 
equation,  and  yet  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  general  integral 
by  any  particular  value  of  the  arbitrary  constant :  such  functions 
are  called  singular  solutions,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in 
Art.  368,  and  we  now  proceed  to  investigate  their  properties  and 
modes  of  discovery.  As  the  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  this  branch  of  our  subject,  the  best  course  is  to  recur  to  first 
principles  of  definite  integration,  and  thus  to  state  the  question 
and  its  conditions  in  the  most  elementary  form. 

Let  us  assume  the  differential  equation,  whose  singular  solution 
Is  required,  to  be  exact,  and  to  be  of  the  form 

prfa?-f  qdy  =  dm  =  0,  (197) 
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P 

where  p  and  q  are  functions  of  x  and  y ;  and  let  iis  replace 

hy  f{x,y);  so  that 

dy  ^f{x,y)dx;  (198) 

let  us  suppose  the  integral  to  be  definite^  and  the  limiting  values  to 
be  {x^yy^,  {x^,  yj ;  it  will  be  convenient  in  some  cases  to  replace 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  by  general  symbols  x,  y  :  also  let  us 
suppose  an  integral  of  (198)  to  be  y  =  F(a?);  so  tha,t  dy  =  i/{x)dx ; 
then  v(x)  is  subject  to  these  conditions^ 

yo  =  F  {x^),     v\x)  =f{x,¥  (.r) } ; 
and  also  to  similar  conditions  at  the  superior  limit. 

Let  us  suppose  the  interval  a?^—a?Q  to  be  divided  into  n  infini- 
tesimal parts,  and  x^,  x^,  ...x^_^  to  be  the  values  of  x  at  the 
n—l  points  of  partition;  let  the  corresponding  values  of  y  be 
yi,y.2f  -yn-if  3.nd  \etf(x,y)  be  finite  and  continuous  for  all 
these  values :  then 

y2-yi  =  f(^\>  yi)  {^2-^i)> 


and  consequently 

yn-yo  =  i^n-^o)/{^o-^^i^n'-'^r^),yo-^^iyH-'yo)}y   (1^9) 

where  ^  is  a  general  symbol  for  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

Let  us  also  express  the  greatest  of  the  values  of  /{Xq,  y^), 
fi^u  yi)y     'f('^H>yn)  by  A  ;  then  (199)  takes  the  form, 

yn-yo  =  ir„-XQ)eA; 

and  thus  (199)  becomes 

whence  we  know  y^  in  terms  of  y^ ;  and  if  for  x„  and  y^  the 
general  values  of  x  and  y  are  substituted,  we  have 

y  =  yo+('^-^o)f{^o-^^(^-^o)y  yo+^^(^-^o)}'     (^oi) 

It  may  be  shewn,  by  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in 
Art.  6,  that  the  truth  of  (201)  does  not  depend  on  the  particular 
mode  of  partition  of  the  interval  x—Xf^,  provided  that  the  parts 
of  it  arc  infinitesimal. 

403.]  There  is  l)owever  a  condition  to  which  (201)  must  be 
subject :  we  have  supposed  Xf^  to  be  a  constant ;  but  as  the  dif- 
ferential equation  does  not  assign  any  values  at  either  limit  to 
the  variables,  y^,  although  particular,  must  be  arbitrary ;  and  as 
yQ  and  y  must  be  continuous  variables,  one  may  be  considered  to 
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vary  continuously  with  the  other.  Equation  (201)  which  gives 
the  relation  between  y  and  ^q  must  be  consistent  with  such  con- 
tinuous variation ;  and  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  y- 
differential  of  the  coefficient  of  (x—x^)  on  the  right-hand  side  of 

(201)  is  not  infinite,  that  is,  when    '''  \  '^    does  not  become  in- 

finite  for  any  value  of  the  variables  between  the  limits. 
Hence  if  4?— j?^  =  A,  since  y  =  F(a?), 

p(^)  =  F(a?o)-|-A/{4?o  +  ^^,  F(^o)  +  ^^^}; 
and  we  infer,  that  it  f(x,y)  and  Jl  '^  are  finite  and  con- 
tinuous for  all  values  of  the  variables  between  x  and  x^y  there 
is  always  a  function  of  x,  viz.  t(x),  capable  of  satisfying  the 
given  differential  equation,  and  of  becoming  a  definite  value, 
viz.  y^  =  ¥(Xq),  when  x  =:  Xq,  Thus  the  result  contains  a 
general  undetermined  constant.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
as  these  are  the  circumstances  requisite  for  a  general  integral,  it 
is  thus  proved  that  every  differential  equation  of  the  first  order 
has  an  integral. 

404.]  Now  consistently  with  these  conditions  we  can  shew 
that  there  is  only  one  general  form  of  function  which  will  satisfy 
the  given  equation ;  for  suppose  y  =  f  (a?)  to  be  a  general  form 
of  function  which  satisfies  the  equation  dy  =  f(x,y)dx ;  and 
suppose  another  form  which  satisfies  it  to  be 

y  =  ¥{x)  +  *{x). 

Then  we  have  simultaneously 

yo  =  F(a?o),  yo  =  *'(^o)+*('^o)> 

A^)  =f{'V,  F(^)}  ;  v\x)  +  *'(x)  =  f{x,  T(x)^*(x)}  ; 

.'.     *(Xq)  =  0; 

.'.     *\x)  =  *i^)j/{^>  ¥(x)-^e*{x)}  ; 

and  as  this  is  to  be  true  for  all  values  between  the  limits,  it  is 
true  when  a?  =  a?^,  in  which  case  ♦  (Xq)  =  0,  and  ♦'(^o)  ^^^^  ^^^ 
generally  vanish  ;  and  therefore  we  have 

♦Vo)  =  ^  X  -rrfi'^o>yo)> 

«yo 

4  D  2 
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which  result  is  inconsistent  with  the  given  conditions.  The 
general  integral  therefore  involves  only  one  general  form  of  func- 
tion. Consequently  if  we  can  discover  a  second  form  of  fimctioii 
which  satisfies  a  differential  equation^  besides  a  general  int^pnd, 
we  may  be  sure  that  this  second  form  is  not  a  general  int^iral. 

405.]  Let  us  suppose  then  y  =  p(^)  to  be  a  function  of  a? 
which  satisfies  the  given  differential  equation  dy  =  f{Xy  y)dx\ 

then  if  each  of  the  functions  f{x,  F(a7)},  -ffi^^  y)  w  finite  and 

continuous  for  all  values  of  x,  or^  at  leasts  for  all  values  of  » 
between  certain  assigned  limits^  we  may  take  any  one  of  these 
for  that  which  we  have  represented  by  a?^;  and  thus  y  =»  F(4r) 
will  be  a  function  of  x  which  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions  stated 
in  Art.  403,  and  therefore  will  be  either  the  general  or  a  par- 
ticular integral  of  the  given  differential  equation. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand^  f{^}  f(^)}  or  -^/{Xy  y)  is  infinite 

fty 

or  discontinuous  or  indeterminate  for  all  values  of  x^  then  the 

conditions  necessary  for  a  general  or  particular  integral  cannot 

be  fiilfiUed,  although  the  value  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  given 

differential  equation :  the  case  of  discontinuity  we  may  at  once 

dismiss  as  beyond  our  province;  andy{a?,  ^{x)},  which  is  equal 

to  /(.r),  cannot  be  infinite  for  all  values  of  x  unless  y'{x)  is,  and 

therefore  unless  y{x)  is,  and  thus  this  is  another  case  which  we 

may  exclude  :  and  therefore  the  cases  which  remain  are 

(1)  f{x,Y{a-)}  =  ^;     (2)   ^f{x,y)  =  ?;     (3)  ^/(^.y)  =  «  ; 

and  when  y  =  F(.r)  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  given  differential 
equation  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  one  or  other  of  these 
conditions,  the  integral  is  not  general. 

Yet  such  a  value  satisfies  the  differential  equation,  and  is 
therefore  either  a  particular  integral  or  a  singular  solution ;  and 
to  determine  these  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  relations 

between  x  and  y  which  will  render /(j?,y),  or  -r  f{Xyy),  indeter- 

minate,  and  which  will  render  -i-fix,  y)  =  oc  ;  if  they  satisfy  at 

uy 

the  same  time  the  given  differential  equation,  they  are  either 
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singular  solutions  or  particular  integrals ;  if  the  general  integral 
is  known^  there  is  n^  difficulty  in  determining  whether  any  par- 
ticular constant  value  of  the  arbitrary  constant  will  reduce  the 
general  integral  to  the  form  y  =  y(x),  but  if  only  the  differential 
equation  is  given,  we  must  apply  the  criterion  which  will  be 
investigated  in  Article  407. 

The  last  of  the  above-mentioned  conditions  may  be  conve- 
niently applied  in  the  following  way.  Let  us  use  Lagrange's 
notation  of  derived  functions :  then,  since 

If  therefore  -^  is  found  from  the  given  differential  equation, 

and  equated  to  oc,  and  a  functional  relation  between  x  and  y 
is  thereby  determined  and  of  the  form  y  =  f(^),  this  is  a  sin- 
gular solution  if  it  satisfies  the  given  differential  equation.  Of 
this  method  of  discovering  singular  solutions  some  examples  are 
added. 

.'.     -r-  =  ^  + ;  =  00,     if    y2  _-  4,^. 

dy        2x  -  2x{y^-4imx)i 

and  as  this  satisfies  the  given  differential  equation,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular solution. 

Ex.  2.     dyx^'-dxyi  =  0; 
.       dy'  1 


=:  00 


,     if    y  =  0,  or  if  ^  =  0; 


dy       2(ya?)* 

and  as  either  of  these  satisfies  the  given  differential  equation, 
they  are  singular  solutions. 

Ex.3.      ^  = 


dx  (xi^y^^a^)\^y' 

the  singular  solution  is  a?'--f  y^— a^  =  0. 
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Ex.  4.     y— JT  s=  0  is  a  singalar  solution  of 

|+(y_,)*_l=0. 

Ex.  5.  Prove  that  4?'+4y  =  0  is  a  siDgular  solution  of 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  singular  solution  of  ^  =  y  l^gy* 
406.]  If  the  differential  equation  is  in  the  implicit  form 

/{x,y,g)=0;  (208) 

then,  considering  x,  y,  and  y'  as  three  independent  variables,  we 

.       d^^_^Jjil^         if   (rf/)^  0  (204) 

and  y~i  is  not  simultaneously  equal  to  0.    And  if  we  eliminate 

y'  between  (203)  and  (204),  the  resulting  equation  in  terms  of 
,r  and  y  will  be  a  singular  solution,  if  it  satisfies  (203) ;  but  if 

simultaneously  (^  j  =  0,  and  (203)  is  satisfied,  the  result  may 

be  a  particular  integral  or  a  singular  solution. 

E,.l.     .(|).  +  («-,-y,|+,  =  0=/(.,,*). 

substituting  which  in  the  given  equation  we  have  after  reduction 
4;ry  =  (j?  +  y— a)'^;     or    j?*+y*  =  a*, 

which  satisfies  the  diiTerential  equation;  and  as  {-/-)  docs  not 
vanish,  it  is  a  singular  solution. 

Ex.  2.     y-.ry'-<i,(y')  =  /(j-,  y,  y')  =  0 ; 
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the  elimination  of  y'  between  which  and  the  given  differential 
equation  will  give  the  singular  solution,  if  the  result  satisfies  the 
equation.     This  is  the  equation  known  as  Clairaut's  equation. 
Ex,  3.    a:*  +  ixyy' + (a« -x^)jf*  =  0  =  /(«,  y, /) : 

substituting  which  in  the  original  equation  we  have 

and  as  f —-j  is  not  equal  to  0^  and  as  the  above  satisfies  the  g^ven 

differential  equation^  it  is  a  singular  solution. 
Ex.4.    /«  +  yy'  +  ^  =/(^,y,y')  =  0; 

(|)  =  ^;  (f  )  =  «/+»  =  0,    if /=-|, 

substituting  which  in  the  given  equation^  we  have  y*  =  4^;  but 
as  this  does  not  satisfy  the  g^ven  differential  equation^  it  is  not 
a  solution  at  all. 

Ex.  5.  Prove  that  y^—^x^  =  0  is  a  singular  solution  of 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  singular  solution  of  y'^  — 4a?yy'-f  8y^  =  0. 

407.]  We  proceed  now  to  another  question  :  y  =  F(a?)  satisfies 
a  given  differential  equation  dy  =f{Xiy)dx;  is  it  a  singular 
solution  or  a  particular  integral  ? 

If  the  general  integral  of  the  equation  is  known,  we  can  de- 
termine whether  y  =  f  (j?)  is  a  particular  integral  or  a  singular 
solution.  If  it  is  a  particular  int^^^  the  substitution  of  f  (x) 
for  y  in  the  general  integral  will  yield  a  particular  value  for  the 
arbitrary  constant :  but  if  it  is  a  singular  solution^  the  arbitrary 
constant  will  be  equal  to  a  function  of  the  variables :  to  this 
subject  we  shall  return  in  the  following  Articles,  and  therefore 
I  merely  subjoin  an  example. 

Ex.  1.     Tlie  general  integral  of  y  (^)  -|-2a?^  — y  =  0  is 

y*=2ca?-fc*;  othersolutionsare  (l)y^=2a?-f  1;  (2)  y*-f  j;*=0; 
are  they  singular  solutions,  or  particular  integrals  ? 
*    (1)  Comparing  y^  =  2c^  +  ^  and  y^  =s  2j?  +  1,  it  is  manifest 
that  c  =  1 ;  the  solution  therefore  is  a  particular  integral. 
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(2)  y*  =  2c^-f  c*  =  —a?*;  so  that  c  =  —x;  consequently  (2) 
is  a  singular  solution. 

In  the  ease  however  where  the  general  integral  is  not  known, 
an  inversion  of  the  process  of  Articles  405  and  (406)  will  de- 
termine whether  y  =  f  (a?)  is  a  particular  integral  or  a  singular 

solution  f  that  is,  by  inquiring  whether  -^  is  not  or  is  rendered 
infinite  by  the  substitution  of  v{x)  for  y;  or  whether  (-r^) 

vanishes  by  the  same  substitution.  Of  this  process  we  subjoin 
some  examples,  and  shall  first  take  that  which  has  just  been 
considered. 

Ex.  1.  The  equation  yy'^-f  2a?y'—  y  =/(a?,  j^,/)  =  0  is  satis- 
fied by  (1)  y*  =  2a?-f  1 ;  (2)  by  y^^.  jy8  ^  o ;  are  they  singular 
solutions  or  particular  integrals  ? 

which  does  not  vanish  for  the  relation  (1),  but  does  vanish  for 
(2) :  therefore  (1)  is  a  particular  integral,  and  (2)  is  a  singular 
solution. 

Ex.  2.  The  equation  y'^-f  yy'-f  J7  =  0  is  satisfied  when 
y2^^^_l)2  _-  0;  is  this  expression  a  singular  solution  or  a 
particular  integral  ? 

and  as  this  does  not  vanish  when  y^H-  (^— 1)*  =  0,  this  function 
is  a  particular  integral. 

Ex.  3.  y  =  ax  satisfies  the  equation  (1  -'X^)y''{-  xy—a  =  0 ; 
prove  that  this  is  a  particular  integral. 

Through  the  preceding  Articles  we  have  considered  the  dif- 

dv 
ferential  equation  to  be  a  function  of  x,y,  -r-  ^  and  have  deduced 

our  results  on  this  supposition ;   we  might  however  just  as  well 

dx 
have  considered  it  to  be  a  function  of  y,  x,-z-^  in  which  case 

oy 

the  conditions  for  a  singular  solution  would  be 

'Si 

and  the  resulting  equation  x  =  F(y)  must  of  course  satisfy  the 
differential  equation. 
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408.]  Thus  far  we  have  investigated  singular  solutions  with 
reference  to  the  differential  equations  of  which  they  are  solu- 
tions ;  we  proceed  now  to  deduce  them  from,  and  to  point  out 
their  relation  to,  the  general  integrals  of  the  differential  equa- 
tions ;  and  herein  we  shall  recur  to  the  characteristic  property  of 
thei9 ;  viz.,  that  they  are  particular  forms  of  the  general  integral 
when  the  arbitrary  constant  of  integration  is  replaced  by  a 
function  of  the  variables,  whereby  the  solution  becomes  a  func- 
tion of  X  and  y  only,  and  also  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  differential 
equation. 

Let  the  general  integral  of  a  differential  equation  be 

P(a?,y,c)  =  0,  (SM)6) 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant  introduced  in  integration ;  then 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  differential  equations  shews  that 
the  given  differential  equation  has  been  formed  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  c  between  (206)  and 

[f^d.^[%)dy  =  0.     ■  (207) 

Now  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  same  value  of  -r-  can- 

not  be  obtained  from  an  equation  of  the  form  (206),  if  c  is  re- 
placed by  a  function  of  s  and  y,  say  of  the  form  ^  (x,  y),  which 
we  shall  abbreviate  into  ^  for  convenience  of  notation ;  because 
if  this  is  possible,  the  function  hereby  obtained  is  a  singular 
solution. 

Suppose  then  the  integral  to  be 

F(^,y,  *)  =  0;  (208) 

•••  ©^+(|)*+($^=»^     (««) 

since  however  ^  denotes  a  function  of  x  and  y, 
and  substituting  this  in  (208),  we  have 

This  will  be  identical  with  (207),  if 

^dx'  _  (d¥\  ^dyf 
^<f>^  /dv\  "  ^d^'  /d¥\ 


dx'  ^dy 


^dxf  \dyf 
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Now  this  condition  can  be  satisfied  in  three  difierent  ways ; 

Firstly,  if  \^)  =  \^~j  =  0;  which  shew  that  ^  contains  nei- 
ther X  nor  y ;  that  is,  ^  =  a  constant ;  and  thns  we  have  the 
general  int^^  if  the  constant  is  arbitrary,  and  a  particular 
integ^  if  it  has  a  particular  value. 

409.]  Secondly,  (211)  is  satisfied  if  y-zjj  =0 ;  and  if  ^  is  elim-   • 

inated  by  means  of  this  condition  and  of  (208),  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  if  we  eliminate  c  between 

F(a?,y,c)  =  0,    and     ( J)  =  0,  (212) 

the  resulting  equation  will  be  a  relation  between  x  and  y  which 
will  satisfy  the  given  differential  equation ;  and  will  not  be  a 
particular  integral,  unless  c  should  happen  to  be  equal  to  a  par- 
ticular constant  previously  involved  in  the  differential  equation. 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  theorem. 

Ex.  1.  The  general  integral  of  a  differential  equation  is 
y=c(a?-hc)^;  it  is  required  to  find  the  singular  solution. 

p(^,y,  c)  =  y— c(j?  +  c)2  =  0; 

/dr 
dc 

of  which  values  the  former  makes  y  =  0,  and  as  the  same  result 
is  obtained  if  c  =  0,  it  gives  a  particular  integral. 

The  second  value  gives 

4^3  ^27y  =  0, 
which  is  the  singular  solution. 

Ex.  2.  The  general  integral  of  a  differential  equation  is 
c^x—cy  +  a  =  0;  it  is  required  to  find  the  singular  solution. 

F  {x,  y,  c)  =  c^x  —cy  +  a  =  0 ; 

whence        y^  =  4iax; 
and  as  no  particular  value  of  the  constant  can  give  this  equa- 
tion, it  is  a  singular  solution. 

Ex.  3.  The  general  integral  of  a  differential  equation  is 
y  — c^— (62_|_fl2^2^i_Q^  j^  jg  required  to  find  the  singular  so- 
lution. J,  (^^  y,c)  =1  y^cx-  (62  +  a2c2) *  =  0 ; 


(S)=-(^+^)(^  +  3c)  =  0; 
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/d¥\  cfc  ^    .-  bx 

whence  we  have  -r  +  ts-  =  1 ; 

and  this  is  the  singular  solution. 

The  process  by  which  singular  solutions  are  thus  derived  firom 
the  general  integral  is  evidently  identical  with  that  by  which 
the  envelope  of  a  family  of  lines^  each  individual  of  which  is 
given  by  a  particular  value  of  an  arbitrary  constant,  has  been 
determined  in  Section  2,  Chapter  XIII^  Vol.  I.  Thus  the  general 
integral  involving  the  arbitrary  constant  represents  the  &mily 
of  lines;  the  particular  integral,  a  particular  value  having  been 
given  to  the  arbitrary  constant,  expresses  an  individual  of  the 
family ;  and  the  singular  solution  which  is  determined  by  the 
elimination  of  the  constant  between  the  general  integral  and  its 
o-derived  function,  expresses  the  envelope  of  these  particular 
lines.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks  let  us  take  the  preceding 
Ex.  2.  The  general  integral  therein  given  is  the  general  integral 
of 

dx'         dx 

and  the  integral  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

a 
y  =  ex  +  -; 
c 

This  is  manifestly  the  equation  to  a  straight  line ;  and  to  a  series 
of  straight  lines,  if  c  is  considered  a  variable  parameter;  and 
the  envelope  of  all  these  is  the  singular  solution,  and  is  a  para- 
bola whose  latus  rectum  is  4  a,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
example ;  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  the  equation  is  that  to  the 
tangent  of  a  parabola  in  what  is  sometimes  called  the  magical 
form. 

The  comparison  of  the  preceding  differential  equation  and  its 

general  integral  shews  that  -p  in  the  first  is  replaced  in  the 
second  by  c :  the  c-differentiation  therefore  of  the  second  pro- 

duces  the  same  result  in  terms  of  c  as  the  —^  -  differentiation  of 

dx 

the  first  produces  for  -^ .     Hence  this  method  of  deducing  the 

singular  solution  is,  in  this  form  of  equation  at  least,  the  same  as 
that  investigated  and  applied  in  Art.  406 :  we  have  not  therefore 
hereby  obtained  a  more  general  method. 

4  E  2 
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410.|]  Thirdly^  (^H)  will  be  satisfied  if  simultaneously  we  Iiave 

which  condition  is  the  same  as  that  determined  in  Art.  405. 
In  respect  of  this  circumstance  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  first  principles  of  differentiation  that  the 
derived-functions  should  have  infinite  values  :  if  they  have,  the 
rules  according  to  which  they  have  been  found  fail.  Now  in 
differentiating  a  function  of  one  variable  only,  say  of  x,  it  may 
be  that  its  derived-function  becomes  infinite  for  a  particular  con- 
statU  value  of  the  variable :  thus,  for  instance,  if  y  =  («*— a*)*, 
y'=oo,  if^=  +a;  but  in  a  function  of  two  variables,  as,  for 

instance,  ti  =  (j?*4-y*— a*)*  =  0,   (-z--)  =  oo,  and  (^j  =  oo,  if 

ot'+j^^  =  a' :  that  is,  the  total  differential  of  u  is  infinite  for  this 
relation  between  x  and  y.  Here  then  we  have  met  with  a  case 
which  is  beside  the  common  rules  of  differentiation ;  but  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  singular  solutions.  For 
suppose  u  to  involve  other  functions  of  x  and  y  which  are  not 
infmite  for  the  particular  relation  which  makes  the  above  values 
infinite,  and  suppose  it  to  contain  a  function  of  an  arbitrary 
constant,  and  the  derived-function  of  it  with  reference  to  this 
arbitrary  constant  not  to  become  infinite  for  this  relation  between 
X  and  y,  then  all  these  quantities  must  be  neglected  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  become  infinite;  and  therefore  the 
function  of  x  and  y  which  renders  them  infinite  satisfies  the  dif- 
ferential equation,  and  is  independent  of  the  arbitrary  constant 
which  the  general  integral  contains :  and  as  this  last  property  is 
characteristic  of  a  singular  solution,  the  function  which  satisfies 
these  conditions  is  a  singular  solution.  Hence  we  infer  that  if  a 
function  of  x  and  y,  which  is  independent  of  the  arbitrary  con- 
stant of  integration,  renders  infinite  f-7-)  and  \-f-)y  aiid  at  the 

same  time  satisfies  the  differential  equation,  it  is  a  singular 
solution,  provided  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  giving  any  par- 
ticular constant  value  to  the  general  constant  of  integration. 
With  regard  to  this  criterion  of  a  singular  solution  it  must  be 

observed  that  (;7-)  which  is  the  same  as  f-7-)  must  not  become 

infinite  simultaneously  with  y-f)  and  (;t-);  for  if  this  is  the 
case,  (211)  takes  an  indeterminate  form. 
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The  following  are  examples  of  this  process. 
Ex.  1.  tt  =  a?  +  2(y— a?)*— c  =  0; 


0='-  ' 


1  (^)=_2__; 


and  each  of  these  =  oo^  if  y  =  ar;  in  which  case  c  =  a:;  that 
is^  the  arbitrary  constant  receives  a  variable  value^  and  therefore 
we  have  a  singular  solution. 

Ex.  2.     c*— 2cy  +  a*— J?«  =  0; 

and  each  of  these  =  oo,  if  a^-^-y^—a^  =  0 ;  in  which  case  c  =  y, 
and  therefore  the  solution  is  singular. 

The  same  singular  solution  may  also  be  found  by  the  methods 
previously  investigated.  The  differential  equation  of  which  the 
given  equation  is  the  integral  is 

dy  _  — ay  +  ay{jg^-hy'— g^}^  _    . 
•'•    dx  "  a2_^  -  y  i 

.•.     -J^  =  00,  if  a?*-f  y*  =  a*; 

and  as  this  relation  satisfies  the  differential  equation  given  above, 
it  is  a  singular  solution. 

Also  if  we  find  the  c-differential  of  the  general  integral,  and 
then  eliminate  c  according  to  the  method  of  Art.  409,  we  have 

c  =  y;  .*.     y^+af^—a^  =  0; 

and  thus  all  the  methods  for  finding  singular  solutions  lead  to 
the  same  result. 


Section  8. — Differential  equations  of  the  first  order  and  of  any 

♦  degree. 

411.]  Order  of  differential  equation  depends  on  the  index  of 
the  symbol  of  differentiation  with  which  the  highest  differential 
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or  differential  coefficient  is  affected^  and  degree  on  the  power  to 
which  such  highest  differential  or  differential  coefficient  is  raised. 
Thus  a  differential  expression  of  the  first  order  and  nth  degree  is 

that  which  involves  y^)  }  hut  no  higher  derived-function^  and 

dy 
no  higher  power  of  ^ :  the  general  form  of  such  an  equation  is 

where  f^,  ^2*  •  •  •  ^n  ^^  symbols  for  functions  of  x  and  y. 

Let  us  suppose  the  equation  (214)  to  be  resolved  into  n  factors 
of  the  form, 

where /i,^,  ...y»  are  the  roots  of  (214)  and  are  generally  func- 
tions of  X  and  y :  let  each  of  these  equations  be  integ^ted 
separately,  and  let  their  integprals  be 

^{^iViCO  =  0,    4>^(x,y,c^  =  0,  ...  <l>n(^,y,cj  =  0,    (216) 
where  c^  c^, ...  c^  are  arbitrary  constants.     Then  the  equation 

<l>i{x,yyC{)x<f>2{^,y,c^)x...x<f>n(x,y,c^)  =  0  (217) 
will  contain  all  the  integrals  of  (214),  because  it  and  (214)  vanish 
simultaneously  for  each  of  the  n  functions.  And  the  truth  of 
this  final  equation  will  not  be  affected  if  the  arbitrary  constants 
are  equal,  that  is,  if  c^  =  Cg  =  ...  =  c„  =  c,  because  c  is  arbi- 
trary, and  therefore  will  pass  through  the  values  ^1,^2,  ...  c„,  if 
it  receives  all  the  values  of  which  it  is  capable. 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  mode  of  integration. 


Ex.1.     (|;-4a^a^  =  0; 


.      ^  -  20^  ^  -  ^2ax 

-    dx"  ^"^^  dx  "      ^^^' 

y— Cj  =  aofl]         y  —  c^  =  — o^. 

and  these  two  solutions  may  be  combined  into  the  single  equation 

(y— 0x2— q)(y  +  aa?2— C2)  _.  q. 

either  of  which  factors  satisfies  the  given  differential  equation ; 
and  if  Ci  =  ^2  =  c,  we  have 

(y-.c)2-a2ir*  =  0.. 

Now  this  is  equally  true  with  the  former  equation,  as  the  pri- 
mitive from  which  the  differential  equation  is  derived ;  for  it  may 
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be  derived  either  firom  this  latter  by  the  elimination  of  c,  or  from 
either  of  the  former  by  the  elimination  of  c^  or  c^. 

The  singular  solution  of  this  equation  is  ^=0;  and  considered 
geometrically  the  general  integral  represents  two  parabolas  which 
have  a  common  axis^  viz.  that  of  y,  and  a  common  vertex  on  the 
axis  of  y  at  a  distance  c  from  the  origin ;  an4  the  singular  solu- 
tion represents  a  point  on  the  axis  of  y^  through  which  all  the 
parabolas  pass^  and  which  is  consequently  an  envelope. 


Ex.!!.    ©■-(.+2to+8^©' 


dx'  '^dx^ 

dx 


dy 


y  =  (M?  +  Ci; 


•^  =  2bx}  y  =  bai^-^c^; 

-^  =  3ea?«;  y  =  ea^  +  c^'y 

and  the  integral  is 

(y_ar_Ci)(y— Aa?2-Cj)(y-ea?3-Cs)  =  0; 
and  which  may  be  simplified  if  c^  =  c,  =  C3  =  c.     In  this  case 
also  the  singular  solution  is  a  point  on  the  axis  of  y. 

=••'•  W-^\  IS-©*}""' 

dy  1  .     .X  , 

dy  —1  ^x 

jT-  = r',         y  =  cos""*-  -hCo; 


y*  =  x^-\-c^; 


and  the  integral  is 

(y-sin-i^  -q)  (y-cos-i^  -c2)(y*-^*-C3)  =  0. 

Ex.4.      (^)V2?^$?-1  =  0; 

dx      X       —  V        a;*/ 
.-.    xdy  +  ydx  =  ±(y*  +  ^)*rfr, 

which  are  homogeneous^  and  may  be  integrated  by  the  methods 
explained  above. 
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412.]  Certain  forms  of  differential  equations  of  the  first  order 
and  of  any  degree  are  capable  of  integration  without  resolution 
into  factors  according  to  the  method  of  the  preceding  Article, 
and  these  we  proceed  to  explain. 

The  first  form  is 

^fW) + y  *  (/)  -f  1^  (y')  =  .0 ;  (218) 

rft/ 
where  \f  according  to  Lagrange's  notation  denotes  -j-  andy^  ^, 

and  p  are  symbols  of  given  functions. 

Let  this  equation  be  divided  by  (^(y^;  so  that  making  obvious 
substitutions  it  becomes 

.y  =  a?^(/)+/(yO;  (219) 

and  let  us  in  the  first  place  take  the  simple  case  in  which 

*(/)  =  y':  so  that      y  ^  xy'^f{y')i  (220) 

this  form  is  known  by  the  name  of  Clairaut's  equation. 
Let  this  be  differentiated ;  then  we  have,  resubstituting. 

Now  this  may  be  satisfied  in  two  ways ; 

and  substituting  this  in  (220)  we  have 

y  =  C3ff+f(c), 
which  is  the  general  integral,  containing  the  arbitrary  constant  c. 
We  might  of  course  integrate  (222)  immediately ;  whereby  we 

l^ave  y  =  c^  +  Ci,  (223) 

where  q  is  a  new  arbitrary  constant :  but  as  (223)  is  to  satisfy 
(220),  Cj  =/(c).  This  result  is  also  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
(220)  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  and  therefore  its 
integral  must  contain  only  one  arbitrary  constant. 

(2)     .+/'(!)  =0;         ...     2  =  *W^ 

and   substituting   this   value   of  -^  in  the  equation   (220),  an 

expression  results  which  of  course  satisfies  the  differential  equa- 
tion, and  is  independent  of  c  the  arbitrary  constant,  and  is  there- 
fore either  a  particular  integral  or  a  singular  solution ;  and  it  is 

manifestly  the  latter,  because  c  which  is  equal  to  -1^ ,  is  replaced 
by  a  fimction  of  a^,  viz.  <t)(x). 
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The  following  are  differential  equations  solved  by  this  process^ 
which  generally  is  called  Integration  by  means  of  Differentiation. 

■r.     t  dy        dx 

Ex.l.    y  =  ^^+a^; 

which  is  satisfied  either  by 

and  this  is  the  general  integral ;  or  by 
(2)    ^  =(|)  ;  .-.    y  =  {aoi:)^'^{ax)^; 

and  this  is  the  singular  solution^  since  it  involves  no  arbitrary 
constant^  and  is  not  a  particular  integral^  because  the  constant  is 

replaced  by  (-]  ,  which  is  a  function  of  x. 

' '    dx      dx      \  dxi  dx^ 

thus  the  general  integral  is  y  =  cr— c^; 

dv      X 
and  the  singular  solution  is  deduced  from  ^  ^  n)  ^^^  is  ^=4y. 

Ex.8,     y  =  a?-^ +sin-^-r^j 
^  dx  dx 

therefore  ^^  =  -/  +  {a?-f -A  -t:|; 

dx       dx      L        (dir*— rfy2)*J  dx^ 

and  therefore     (1)     -r-y  =  0,     -^  =:  c,     y  =  cx-^sHxT'^c; 

(2)     x^d^'-x^dy^  =  dip*; 

.     g  =  (f!zi)!;      ...    y  =  (^-l)i  +  8ec-i^, 

and  this  is  the  singular  solution. 
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413.|]  The  differential  equation  which  is  integrated  by  the 
above  method  admits  easily  of  a  geometrical  interpretation. 

Since  tan~^  ~-  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  tan- 
gent to  a  plane  curve  at  the  point  (Xy  y),  equation  (220)  is  that 
to  the  tangent  of  a  curve^  in  which  the  intercept  by  the  tangent 

of  the  axis  of  y  is  expressed  as  a  function  of  -^ ,  or,  in  other 

-  dx 

words,  r)Q=if\-^\\  thus  the  general  integral  is  the  equation  of 

any  tangent  line,  the  arbitrary  constant  contained  in  which  is 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  it  and  the  axis  of  x ;  and  the 
singular  solution  is  the  curve-envelope  of  all  such  tangents,  and 
is  found  in  fact  by  a  method  which  is  identical  with  those  of 
the  last  section :  viz.  by  eliminating  either  c  between  the  general 

integral  and  its  c-difierential,  or  ^  between  the  differential 

equation  and  its  -p  -  differential. 

The  most  general  geometrical  problem  which  involves  a  dif- 
ferential equation  of  Clairaut^s  form  is  that  wherein  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  to  a  curve 
is  a  function  of  the  angle  which  the  perpendicular  from  the 
origin  makes  with  the  axis  of  x :  and  as  problems  of  this  kind 
are  numerous,  and  often  elegant,  two  or  three  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  curve,  the  perpendicular 
from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  of  which  is  of  constant  length  a. 

The  differential  equation  of  the  curve  is  plainly 

ydx—xdy  =  ads;  (224) 

Differentiating  we  have 

r  ^1 

^^dPi^+'r ^;rrah  (225) 


i  b^m\ 


which  is  the  general  integral ;  and  is  the  equation  to  a  straight 
line  inclined  at  tan~^c  to  the  axis  of  x^  and  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  origin  on  which  is  equal  to  a.  This  line  evi- 
dently satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
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Also  fix>m  the  second  factor  of  (225)^  we  have 

dy  ^  X 

substituting  which  in  the  given  differential  equation^ 

^  +  y*  =  a*; 
the  equation  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a,  and  which  is  the 
singular  solution^  being  the  envelope  of  all  the  lines  whose 
equations  are  given  by  the  general  integral. 

The  following  process  is  worth  noticing :  let  us  differentiate 
(224)  taking  neither  x  nor  y  to  be  equicrescent ; 

yd^x^xdPy  =  ad^s 

■■■     (»-«S)i'»-(»+»|)<l'j  =  Oi 
and  since  d^x  and  d^y  are  arbitrary^ 

.'.    x^-hy^  =  fl*. 

Ex.  2.  The  product  of  two  ordinates  of  the  tangent  of  a  curve 
drawn  at  two  given  points  on  the  axis  of  x  is  constant ;  it  is 
required  to  find  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

Let  the  origin^  see  fig.  51^  be  taken  at  the  point  of  bisection 
of  the  line  ab  which  joins  the  two  points  a  and  b  at  which  the 
ordinates  ac^  bb  are  drawn  :  and  let  x  and  y  be  the  current  co* 
ordinates  to  the  tangent  line :  let  oa  =  ob  =  a ; 

.'.     tanETB  =  -^; 

and  let  Aq  x  bb  =  £^ :  then  the  equation  to  Bq  is 

ydx-xdy  =  {]i»dai*+a'df}i.  (227) 

Now  firom  (226)  by  differentiation  we  have 


dx^ 


dx 


0  =  0,       ^  =  c,       jr  =r  car+(*«+aV)*j 


4  F  2 
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which  is  the  general  integral :  also  from  the  second  factor  of  (228) 

dy  __        ^kx 

di  -  a{a2-^}*' 
and  therefore  from  (226)^ 

«2  +    ^   -    A> 

which  is  the  singular  solution ;  and  is  an  ellipse  of  which  ab  is 
the  major  axis. 

Or  thus  j  differentiating  (227)^  and  equating  to  zero  the  coeffi- 
cients of  d^x  and  dhf, 

y  __  kdx  X  ^  —ady 

*"  {*W  +  fl«^r*p'         fl  ""  {Ifidx^  +  a^dy^}^' 
then  squaring  and  adding^ 

a«  ^  F  "  ^' 

Ex.  8.    The  triangle  contained  between  the  rectangular  axes 

it* 

and  the  tangent  of  a  plane  curve  is  of  constant  area  and  z=  -^l 

shew  that  the  equation  of  the  tangent  of  the  curve  is 

ydx—xdy  =  k{dydx)^; 

]^ 
and  that  the  singular  solution  is  ay  =  -r-- 

Ex.  4.  TRQ  being  a  tangent  to  a  curve  in  fig.  51,  perpendi- 
culars AY,  Bz  are  drawn  to  it  from  the  points  a  and  b,  and  the 
included  area  abzy  is  constant :  find  the  equation  to  the  line 
TRQ ;  and  shew  that  the  singular  solution  of  it  is  the  equation  to 
a  parabola. 

Ex.  5.  Find  the  equation  to  the  curve  the  portion  of  whose 
tangent  intercepted  between  the  coordinate  axes  is  of  constant 
length. 

Ex.  6.  Determine  the  curve  whose  tangent  cuts  off  from  the 
coordinate  axes  parts  the  sum  of  which  is  constant. 

414.]  Let  us  now  return  to  the  more  general  form  given  in 
(219) ;  and  differentiate  it ;  then  we  have 

y'=  *  (y')  +  {xi>'{y')  +f'{y')}  -^ ;  (229) 

iW)  -/}  ^ + ^*'(y')  +/'(y')  =  0 ;  (230) 
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which  is  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and 
degree^  and  can  be  integrated  by  the  method  of  Art.  882 ; 
whereby  we  shall  obtain  %/  in  terms  of  x\  and  thus  if  may  be 
eliminated  from  the  given  differential  equation^  and  the  resulting 
equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  will  be  the  required  solution. 

Ex.1.    y+a?/=fly'*; 

Ixf  dx '\- X dxf  :=:  2aydy'; 

by  means  of  which  and  the  original  equation,  /  may  be  eliminated, 
and  the  restilting  equation  will  be  the  required  solution. 
Ex.2.    y  =  ay«+2y'; 

,       dx         2x  2 

/°^  w  +  T^^-w^y 

which  is  a  linear  equation^  and  of  which  the  integrating  factor 
is  (y'- 1)2; 

.-.     (/-.I)«cte+2a7(/-l)rfy'=-2l^rf/, 

^(y'-.l)a  =  logy'2^2y'+<?, 
between  which  and  the  given  equation  we  may  eliminate  y\  and 
so  obtain  the  required  resxdt. 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  the  curve  in  which  the  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular &om  the  origin  on  the  tangent  is  equal  to  the  abscissa 
of  the  point  of  contact  is  the  circle,  the  origin  being  on  the  cir- 
cumference. 

Ex.  4.  Determine  the  plane  curve  such  that  the  normal  makes 
equal  angles  with  the  radius  vector  and  the  ^-axis. 

415.^  Also  if  the  differential  equation  can  be  put  into  the  form 

y=/(;p,g)=/(^,y'),  (281) 

then  differentiating  we  have 

which  is  a  differential  equation  involving  two  variables  x  and  y\ 
the  integral  of  which  will  be  of  the  form  v(x,  y\  c)  =i  0,  where  c 
is  an  arbitrary  constant :   and  if  y'  can  be  eliminated  by  means 
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of  this  equation  and  (231)^  the  resulting  equation  will  contain 
Wy  yy  and  c,  and  will  be  the  integral  of  (231). 

Similarly^  if  an  equation  is  capable  of  being  put  into  the  form 

^  =  F(y,yO;  (282) 

then  by  differentiation 

and  since  y   =^  -j-^y -r-i 

^         ax  ay 

(233)  becomes      1  =  (|)  y'+ (^j/^;  . 

which  involves  only  y  and  t/;  whence  the  integral  of  it  is  of  the 

form  *(y^  y'^  c)   =   0, 

and  thus  if  y'  is  eliminated  by  means  of  this  and  of  (282)^  the 
result  will  be  the  integral  of  (232). 
The  following  examples  are  illustrative  of  these  processes. 

Ex.1.     a7(l  +  y'*)  =  l; 


=  (^_^)i«tan-i(l:^)*. 
Ex.  2.     4y  =  J72  ^y'2  . 

.-.     ydy'-^{x--2y')dx  =  0; 
as  this  is  homogeneous,  the  integral  is,  by  Art.  377, 

log(/-^)-^^A^=  c; 

by  means  of  which  and  the  given  equation  y^  may  be  eliminated. 

Ex.  3.     y  =  xy'^  aa^/^-^-bx^y'^-i- ...; 

Let     xy^^zu;         .•.     y  =  tt-f  aw^  +  AM^  +  CM^H-...  ; 

but    X  =  —f\  .'.     dp  =  ' -^ — ^; 

y  y^ 

^•.    y' (y' du--udf/)  =  {\-\-2au^Zbu^-\-..,)y'^du', 
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.".     — ^  +2adu+8budU'i'.,,  =0; 
•••     log-|-+2fltt+-^+-g-  +  ...  =0; 


or 


,<«^+2„^+»J^  +  l£^  +  ...=0; 


fi*om  whicli  and  the  g^ven  equation  t^  may  be  eliminated^  and 
the  resulting  expression  will  be  the  integral  required. 

416.]  Another  form  of  differential  equation  of  the  first  order 
and  nth  degree  which  admits  of  solution  is 

•.(i)"+'.(ir+'.(ir  +  ■+'^.| +'. = 0,  (m 

where  f^^  Fj^  •"  ^»  ^^  homogeneous  functions  of  x  and  y;  so 
that  the  equation  admits  of  being  put  into  the  form 

©■*'.(i)(ir^-'-.©i+'-©=«-<^) 

Let  y  =  tx ;  so  that  (285)  takes  the  form  /(y',  /)  =  0;  we 
have  also  dy  =  tdx-^-xdt; 

,     ^  dt  ^  dx         dt 

■'   J^-'  =  *^'      """^       ^  =  7=7' 

and  replacing  y'  by  its  value  in  terms  of  /  which  is  given  by 
f{y\  t)  =  0,  the  integral  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (286) 
may  be  founds  and  we  shall  thus  have  the  general  integral  of 
234.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  process. 

Ex.1.     a^(g)%^-y»  =  0; 

dy      .       dt 
Let    y^tx;         .-.    ^  = /+^^; 


dx 
dx  _         dt 


= -{(/»-!)*  +  /}  rf/; 


;  .-.    21ogf  =  log  {/+(/*-!)♦} -/(/»-l)*-/». 

I  which  is  the  general  integral. 
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The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  given  equation  is  ''To 
find  the  equation  to  a  plane  curve  such  that  the  projection  of 
its  ordinate  on  the  normal  is  equal  to  the  abscissa/^ 

We  are  now  able  to  complete  the  theory  of  the  relations  be- 
tween lengths  of  curves  and  the  coordinates  of  their  extreme 
points  of  which  the  more  simple  examples  have  been  given  in 
Art.  166. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  curve  the  arc  of  which  commencing  at  a 
given  point  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  ordinate  and 
twice  the  abscissa;  that  is^  ^  =  2wy. 

,  <+«-!)  (2/)*. 

and  therefore  from  (236), 

logf  =  -log(/-l)-  1  log  (Lzl); 


{y-xf*  =  c 


Ex.  3.     To  find  the  curve  such  that  s^  =  ma^  +  ny'^. 

'•'If    " «~; — 2 — ' 

.-.     im  +  nt^){l+y'^)  =z  (m-^niyy; 

whence  we  can  easily  find  y'  in  terms  of  / ;  and  by  substituting 
in  (236)^  we  can  determine  the  equation  of  the  required  curve. 

Ex.  4.     s^  =  x^-^y^;  .-.     t  =  y'j 

dy       y 


Section  9. — Partial  Differential  Equations  of  the  First  Order 

and  Higher  Degree, 

417.  Partial  difierential  equations  of  the  first  order  and  higher 
degree  frequently  offer  themselves  for  solution  in  problems  of 
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solid  geometry ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  consider  them  so 
far  as  they  are  subject  to  integration;  but  here  we  are  close  on 
the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge;  and  it  is  often  necessary  for 
the  complete  investigatiou  of  functions  satisfying  given  differ- 
ential  expressions  to  have  recourse  to  considerations  which  belong 
to  integral  calculus  as  appUed  in  geometry,  mechanics,  &c.,  and 
which  are  therefore  beyond  and  extraneous  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  pure  science.  For  this  reason  we  shall  in  the 
sequel  omit  some  subjects  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  within 
our  present  grasp;  but  which  I  believe  it  to  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  the  student  to  defer  to  a  future  part  of  the  course^ 
so  that  he  may  have  at  his  disposal  all  the  materials  which  are 
available  for  the  complete  investigation.  This  course  too  is  also 
historically  preferable.  Such  equations  as  I  allude  to  have  arisen 
in  physical  investigations  of  lights  heat^  &c. ;  and  they  express 
properties  referring  to  peculiar  constitutions  of  the  physical  ma- 
terial of  the  theories  from  which  these  phaenomena  result.  It  is 
consequently  with  reference  to  these  suppositions  that  they  have 
been  made  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  in  respect  of  these  that 
their  integrals  become  interpretable.  Of  some  few  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  first  order  and  higher  degree  it  is  desiirable 
however  at  once  to  seek  the  integrals. 

418.^  In  the  integration  of  these  equations  according  to  a  re- 

^jby  p,  and(^) 

by  q;  and  let  us  suppose  the  equation  which  is  proposed  for  inte- 
gration to  be  of  the  form 

A^,y>^,P>q)  =  0,  (237) 

where  2;  is  a  dependent,  and  x  and  y  are  two  independent  vari- 
ables ;  so  that  the  integral  is  of  the  form  z  =  f(^,  y) ; 

.-.     dz  =1  pdx-i-qdy;  (238) 

but  as  this  is  an  exact  differential, 

where  l-^j  denotes  they-derived  function  ofp  on  the  assumption 
that  X  is  constant ;  as  however  p  may  involve  z  which  will  vary 
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Also  by  means  of  the  given  differential  equation  q  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z,p ;  wherein  2;  is  a  function  of  x  and 
jfj  and  p  IB  A  function  of  x,  y,  z;  and  as  we  now  require  the 
;r-derived  function  of  q  on  the  assumption  that  y  is  constant^ 
we  have 

(dq\  _  (dq\       /dq\  /dz\       (dq\  /^\ 
W/  ■"  ^dx/  "^  \dz/  ^dxf  "*■  \dp'  W 

and  substituting  these  values  in  (289)^  we  have 

-0(l)^(|)-l'-4)i(|)-(S)-p(S)=o=c««) 

which  is  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  and 

degree ;  and  consequently  by  the  assumptions  (110)^  Art.  387^ 

we  have 

dx      _^  dy dz ^ 

-  (|)  °  ^  %"-^  °  (iMl) '    "*" 

which  is  a  system  of  three  ordinary  simultaneous  equations,  from 
which  the  integral  of  the  given  equation  may  be  inferred  ac- 
cording to  the  process  of  Art.  387. 

It  will  be  observed  that  from  (241),  we  have 

.'.     dz  =  pdx-i-qdy ', 

so  that  while  the  system  (241)  is  derived  from  the  criterion  of 
an  exact  differential  it  also  secures  that  criterion. 

Accordingly,  if  we  can  determine  p  by  means  of  (241),  and " 
thence  q  by  means  of  (237),  we  may  substitute  these  values  in 
(238)  and  thus  determine  z  in  terms  of  x  and  y.  The  deter- 
mination of  p  will  involve  one  arbitrary  constant,  viz.  c^,  and 
the  integration  of  (238)  will  involve  a  second,  viz.  c^^  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  argument  of  Art.  387,  must  be  a  function  of  the 
other  constant. 

The  preceding  process  was  originated  by  Lagrange,  but  was 
completed  by  Charpit,  and  now  commonly  bears  his  name. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  it  is  applied. 
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Ex.  1.    p*+g*  =  1.        .-.    q  =  (!-/>*)*; 

SO  that  (241)  become 

dx  __       dy       __  rf^  __  rf/> . 
y  "  (1  -|>2)i  "  T  ■"  T' 

z  =  Ciar  +  (l-Ci^)*y+/(Ci), 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane^  the  position  of  which  depends 
on  the  arbitrary  constant  Cj . 

Ex.  2.    *  =  pq.  .-.    q  =  -;  and 

so  that  (241)  become 

p^dx  _dy  _  pdz  _  dp  ^^ 

From  the  second  and  fourth  of  these  terms^  we  have 

p  =  y  +  q; 

z 

.-.     dz  =  (y4-Ci)dir+  -— rfy; 
of  which  the  integral  evidently  is 

=  ^  +/(Ci) ; 


which  is  an  integral  of  the  given  equation. 

Also  from  the  third  and  fourth  of  (242)  we  have  p  =  cz^ ; 

therefore  y  =  — ;  and 

dz  =  cz^  dx-\ dy; 

.-.    2rl  =  cx+^+/(c); 

c 

this  is  also  another  integral  of  the  differential  equation. 
Ex.  3.     y  =  ap-\-p^'3 
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80  that  (241)  become 

dx     ^  dy  ^       dz       dp 
x-^-Zp  ""   1   ""       J^  "  p  ' 
.-.    p  =  ce^ I        q  =  cxe^'  +  c^^^ ; 
dz  =  ce^dX'\-{cxe^'\'(^f^^)dy. 

.-.    z  =  cxe^-\'-^^^+f{c), 

where /denotes  an  arbitrary  function. 

Ex.  4.  Find  the  equation  of  a  tubular  surface  generated  hj 
a  sphere  of  radius  a,  the  centre  of  which  moves  alongp  a  director- 
curve  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y). 

The  diflferential  equation  of  the  surface  is,  see  (124)^  Art.  878, 
Vol.  I,  ^3 

SO  that  (241)  become 

dx      dy        z^dz        —z^dp  ,^^«. 

p        q        a^—z^  c?p  ^      . 

from  the  last  two  of  which  -?- — ^  =  c^ : 

.      ^  _  c^ja^^s?)  ^       (l-c»)(a»^^), 

.  .     /r  —  -^         ,  q-  —  p  , 

^~'  zdz 

(a^^r^)*  =  cx+(l-c2)^y+/(^)i 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  right  circular  cylinder,  whose  axis  is 
in  the  plane  of  {x,  y). 

Also  taking"  other  terms  of  (243),  we  have 

pz^dz  J         qz^dz 

czdz  _  {\—c^)^zdz ^ 


squaring  and  adding  which 

(x- «)»+{y-/(*)}*  =  «*-^i 
.-.     {j-A}*  +  {y-/(A)}*  +  r*  =  fl»; 

vrhich  is  the  general  equation  to  tubular  surfaces,  and  wherein 
/(b)  is  determined  by  the  equation  to  the  plane  director-curve. 
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Ex.  5.  Find  the  equation  to  the  surface  in  which  the  part  of 
the  normal  intercepted  between  the  surface  and  the  plane  of 
{x,  y)  is  constant  and  equal  to  unity. 


Section  10. — Various  Theorems  and  Applications  of  Differ- 
ential  Equations  of  the  First  Order  and  of  any  Degree. 

419.]  The  form  of  a  differential  equation  will  frequently  be  so 
much  modified  by  a  judicious  substitution^  or  by  a  change  of 
coordinates  when  it  is  presented  in  a  geometrical  form^  that  it 
is  desirable  to  exhibit  this  method  of  integration  at  a  greater 
length.  No  general  rules  however  can  be  given,  and  the  par- 
ticular substitution  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  student. 
The  following  example  indicates  the  kind  of  substitution. 

xydy+y^dx  _  d.f(y)  , 


y 
f(y) 


.'.     xy  =z  a^tan  /  — 

Let  -^  =z  uy;  so  that  we  have 

w^+tty-fy  =  0;  (244) 

_  u^  dy  3  +  2t<    2 

.         dy        8  +  2w    - 

.'.     dir  =  -^  =  -57^ 'du; 

uy       t<*(l  +  tt) 

3     ,      1  +  w 

..    x  =  c hloff ; 

from  which  t<  is  to  be  eliminated  by  means  of  (244),  and  the 
resulting  equation  will  be  the  required  solution  of  the  given 
differential  equation. 

420.]  The  substitution  however  which  is  frequently  very  con- 
venient is  that  which  consists  in  the  transformation  from  rect- 
angular to  polar  coordinates,  especially  when  the  differential 
equation  is  a  fimction  of  xdy-^ydXy  xdx-^ydy,  (^  +  y^)*;  in 
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this  case  jr  ami  y  are  replacctl  by  r  roe  ff  sod  ram  t  lespectivzlj, 
where  r  mrd  9  are  new  and  iDd«p«Ddrat  vanables.  A  Aflercntial 
gipreaiion  is  oft«i  modi  Eimplifi«d  hereby.  Take  the  problem. 
To  find  tbe  corre  sucb  tbst  tbe  perpendiralar  distance  from  tlv 
origin  on  the  tangent  is  eqaal  to  the  abscissa.  In  re«tai^nlar 
coordinates  the  differential  equation  is 

ydx—xdjf  =  xda;  (946) 

which  is  a  homr^nwoos  e<]aation,  and  of  which  the  integrxl  k 
y*  =  2a*— ^,  the  equation  to  a  orrle.  wbos*  radios  is  a.  If 
hovener  (345)  is  expressed  in  polar  coordinates,  we  have 

*  =  r  COB  If,  dr  =  rfrcoafl— r  sinflrfff;)  ^^^ 

dy  =  A-sinfl  +  rcosfldU;*         *"*^ 
rfr  sin  9  d& 

r   ~         cosfl 
r  =  20  cos  0. 
which  result  has  alr«adj  been  demonstrated  in  Ex.  12,  Art.  176. 
It  is  indeed  this  process  of  transfdrmation  which  has  beoi  ap- 
plied in  the  preceding  solntion  of  homogoieoas  diff««Dtial  e«|iia. 
tions,  where  we  have  replaced  y  br  i:. 
The  following  are  other  examples. 


f  =  raaB; 
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421.]  Sometimes  the  integrals  of  the  sum  of  two  or  more 
expressions  can  be  found  in  finite  algebraical  terms^  although 
the  integral  of  each  separately  would  involve  an  elliptical  or 
other  transcendental  function ;  the  reason  of  course  being  that 
the  transcendental  parts  neutralize  each  other :  of  this  we  have 
had  instances  in  Fagnani^s  theorem  as  to  elliptic  arcs^  and  in 
Ex.  1,  Art.  369.  The  following  example  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this.     It  is  required  to  integrate 

dx  dy 


Let  aQ+flj^j-f  020?*+ «8^  +  fl4^  =  Xi 

and  let  each  term  of  (247)  =  rf/ :  so  that 

dx^  dy* 


.(247) 


•    • 


and  consequently^  if  the  new  variable  /  is  equicrescent^ 

%dxd^x  2dydh,, 

but  rfx  =  (Oi  +  2a2^+3«8^+*^4^)^* 

rfY  =  (ai-f2o2y+3a3y«+4a4y3)rfy^ 

therefore 

^Jp^' = «i(^-y) + «2(«'-y*) + «3(a^-y») + a4(«*-y*)i  (248) 

^""df^  =  «.  +  «2(*+y)+  ^  («»+y«)  +  2a,(«»+y»).      (249) 

Let  x—ys=z,  ar+y  = «; 

therefore  (248)  and  (249)  become 

^  =  «,4.a,,+  ^(8^+^)  +  ^«,(^+^); 

^  =  0^+0,*+ ^(«»+*»)  + ^(«»+8»«»)j 

whence  by  subtraction, 

dzdg—zd*$  _       a^z*  . 

^dP~ 2~  -"4*^' 

...    (i^^^^^!?)*  =  (-a.-2«,,)*; 
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z^dfi 


=  «8'+«4«'H-c; 


where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant ; 
and  therefore  by  substitution 

==  (x-y){fl3(d?+y)  +  a4(^  +  y)*  +  c}*; 

and  this  is  an  integ^l  equation  satisfying  the  given  equation  (247). 
Another  and  equivalent  form  of  the  same  equation  is 

1 ^ i  =  dt  (say),         (250) 

{l-«»(8intf)»}*       {l-e*(8in^)«}*  ' 

/  in  this  and  in  the  former  case  being  an  elliptic  function :  hence 
g  =  {l-f«(sind)«}*;  ^  =  {l-f«(sinc^)«}*; 

-z-T-  =— e*8indco8d:  -j^  =— e'smAcos^; 

dfi  dp  ^       ^' 

.'.    -=-3-  +  ~~-  =  — ^  (sm  ^  cos  d  +  sm  0  cos  A) 

=  — tf2  sin  (^+  <^)  cos  (d— <^) ; 

=  —  «^sin(^ — (p)  sin  (d  +  <^). 
Lot         e-{-(f>  =  a,  $—<t>  =  ^; 

d^<r  ^   .  da  db  ^  •         •    ♦ 

^d^a  ^  d<T  dd       . 

.*.     sm  5  -r-r-  —COS  0  -,^  -3-  =  0  : 
^f'  dt  dt 

^dKT  d<j 

coseo  J  - -^  =  c  :  -p  =  c  sm  ^  ; 

11/  (If 

de      d4^  .      , 

^^-f  ^^=csm,c»-0.: 

{l-^vsin^.^}*-h{l-e^v^in^-}i  =  csin.t?-<^\ 
which  is  an  inteirral  expression  satistyiii^  -250  . 

The  prewdini:  equation  and  some  more  general  cas^  of  a 
similar  form  an?  discussed  by  Prv^t'.  Richelot  of  Koni^r^l^r^,  in 
CtvUc's  Journal.  Vol.  XXIIl.  p.  S^.  The  followinir  ^expressions 
may  also  K?  integrated  by  a  similar  prvvess  : 


^-^  =-^U^in0)^-(sin<t>r-} 
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dx .  rfy 

{ao+ag^  +  fl^OT^  +  fle^}*       {«o+«2y*+«4i^+«6y*}* 
by  assuming  a?*  =  f ,  y*  =  »y ;  and  more  generally 

cfcr  __  rfy 

by  assmning  x*  =  f,  y*  =  i;. 

These  questions  however  are  only  particular  cases  of  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  the  new  elliptic  and  other  functions;  which  is  a 
subject  requiring  distinct  discussion^  but  lying  beyond  that  pro- 
posed in  the  present  work. 

422.]  Some  Amctional  equations  also  are  conveniently  solved 
by  means  of  integration  and  diflTerentiation,  as  the  following 
examples  shew. 

Ex.  1.  Determine  the  form  of  2r  =  f{x),  so  that  for  all  values 
of  X  and  y     f(x)  +/(y)  =  /(a? + y ) . 

Taking  the  ^^-differential, /'(a?)  =  f\x-\-y) ;  whence,  y  being 
independent  of  x,  we  infer  that  f\x)  is  constant  whatever  value 
X  has ;  therefore  /'(^)  =  c^ 

f{x)  =  cx  +  c^; 
substituting  which  in  the  given  equation, 

cj?+Ci  +  cy  +  ri  =  c(x+y)+Ci; 
.-.     Ci  =  0; 
and  therefore  the  most  general  form  oif{x)  which  satisfies  the 
equation  is  f{x)  =  ex. 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  form  of/,  so  that/(j7)  4-/(y)  =  f{xy). 

Taking  the  ^-differential, /'(a?)  =  yf\xy);  again  taking  the 
y-differential     f\y)  =  xf\xy) ; 

.-.    xf(x)  =  y/'(y); 
consequently  xf\x)  is  a  constant :  let  us  suppose  xf\x)  =  a ; 

,'.    f(x)  =  alog-; 

substituting  which  in  the  given  equation, 

alog^  +  alog^  =  «log^; 

c  c  t/ 

.-.     c  =  1 ; 

.*.    f{x)  =  a  log  a?. 

Ex.  3.    If/(a?)/(y)  =/(a?H-y),         /(x)  =  c- 
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428.]  The  differential  equation  ^ly^  +  ^jy+Ps  =  0>  where 
Pj^  Pg,  P3  are  functions  of  x,  has  been  integ^ted  in  Art.  882. 
The  form  which  next  suggests  itself  is  Piy'+p^y  +  Pjy^  +  p^  =  0, 
where  p^  . . .  P4  are  functions  of  x :  but  this  has  never  yet  been 
completely  integrated^  and  will  not  be^  until  the  properties  of 
certain  transcendents^  which  are  in  the  form  of  definite  integrals^ 
have  been  more  completely  investigated  :  a  particular  form  how- 
ever of  it  is  dv 

•£^ay^  :=z  bx"^,  (251) 

which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Riccati's  Equation^  having  been 
discussed  by  Eiccati  in  the  year  1775  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum^ 
and  of  which^  in  particular  cases^  solutions  can  be  found :  these 
I  proceed  to  investigate. 

Eirst  suppose  m  =  0 ;  then  (251)  becomes 

-^-.Vdx^O, 

in  which  the  variables  are  separated. 
Again,  let  y  =  2r*;  (251)  becomes 

n^r— i«fe+(a^--Aa?~)dip  =  0; 
and  this  will  be  homogeneous  if  n— 1  =  2n  =  m;  that  is,  if 

»  =  —  1,  m  =  —2 ;  thus  the  equation  -^  +ay^  =  -^  becomes 

homogeneous,  if  y  is  replaced  by  ^r-^ ;  and  the  integration  can  be 
performed. 

Now  to  investigate  general  conditions  of  integrability ;  let 

y  =  A^P  +  a?''z;  (252) 

then  the  equation  becomes 

a?''rfz-f(3'a?''"^-f2Aa^+^-fflw?2^r)^(£r 

+  {pKX^-^  +  aA}a^^)dx  =  bx'^dx',     (253) 
in  which,  let 

/}— 1  =  2p,     /?A4-flA2  =  0,      7  — 1  =  p  +  q,      y  +  2Aa  =  0; 

.-.    p  =  -1,  ^  =  a'  ^  =  '~^'' 

so  that  (252)  becomes 

^  ~'  ax      x^' 
and  (251)  becomes 

x'^dz-^az^dx  =  bx'^^^dx-,  (254) 

in  which  equation  the  variables  are  separated  if  m  =  —4;  and 

we  have  dz  ^  _  n 
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Again^  in  (254)  let  ^  =  -;  then 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (251);  and  therefore  if  (251)  is 
integrable  for  any  particular  value  of  m,  say  /x  =  m^  it  is  also 
integrable  when  ^  _  »-m_4, 

424.]  Again^  in  (251)  let  y  =  -;  then 

z 

dz  =  adx'-bz^x'^dx.  (255) 

Let  {m-\-\)x'^dx  =  cfo;  then  (255)  becomes 

dv      m+1  m+1 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (251);  and  therefore  if  (251)  is 

integrable  for  any  particular  value,  say  ft,  of  m,  it  will  be  inte- 

ffrable  also  when  „ 

m  =  -Jt^.  (256) 

Now  we  have  seen  above  that  (251)  is  integrable,  when  /x  =  —4, 
therefore  the  equation  is  also  integrable,  when 

4 

Also  from  the  conclusion  of  Art.  423  we  infer  that  the  equation 
is  integrable  when 

g 

and  therefore  from  (256)  it  appears  that  m  =  —  ^ ; 
and  thus  substituting  successively  in  the  two  formulsB 

m  =  — M— 4,  m  =  -^^; 

we  have  the  following  series  of  values : 

.1               8                 12                 16  ,Q-^, 

-4,         --,  -— ,  -y, ;         (257) 


(258) 


_4  _8  12  _16 

3'  5'  7'  9' ' 

4ii 
the  types  of  the  general  terms  being  respectively  —  5 =   and 

j7 7 ;  and  in  which  if  n  =  0,  and  if  n  =  00 ,  we  have  the  two 

values  of  m,  viz.  0,  and  —2,  which  on  inspection  render  (251) 
integrable. 
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Ex.  1.  .  dy-k-y^dx  =  x^^dx. 

As  this  form  is  one  of  those  which  fall  under  the  series  (258), 
we  must  put  y  =  z^^ ; 

.'.    dz^dx  =  —sflx^^dx. 
Let  x''^dx  =  dv;  — Sa?"*  =  v; 

.-.     dz+z^dv  =  (- 1  dv. 

Let  xr  =  -  +  -o-; 

V      tr 

,    _       (to       rfti      2udv  ^ 

tr         tr  V 

du      u^dv       81  , 

du  dv  1  ,     w— 9       1 

log 


tf«~81  "      t;2'  18  ^tt4-9""  v' 

and  substituting  for  u  and  for  v^ 

oS  +  ^*y  3 

y(a?*  +  3^t).|.8  ^  ^^^ 
y  (a?* -3^7*) +  3 

425.]  This  example,  and  it  is  one  of  the  easiest,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  tediousness  of  the  process,  and  the  succession  of 
the  substitutions.  If  m  has  a  value  corresponding  to  the  first 
term  of  the  series  (257)  the  method  is  of  course  that  of  Article 
423 :  but  if  m  has  any  other  value,  then  we  shall  have  to  pass 
successively  by  alternate  processes  from  one  series  to  the  other, 
until  at  last  we  arrive  at  a  form  wherein  m  has  the  value  —4. 

The  above  process  is  unsatisfactory,  because  although  it  points 
out  certain  cases  where  the  variables  are  separable,  still  the 
number  of  them  is  limited  ;  and  they  are  obtained  by  particular 
artifices,  and  the  investigation  does  not  prove  that  they  are  the 
only  possible  ones.  M.  Liouville,  however,  in  the  Vlth  volume 
of  his  Mathematical  Journal,  has  proved  by  a  rigorous  investi- 
gation that  the  cases  comprised  in  the  above  series  are  the  only 
ones  where  the  integral  can  be  expressed  in  an  algebraical, 
logarithmic,  or  exponential  form. 

There  are  also  other  forms  which  are  capable  of  reduction  to 
Riccati^s  Equation.     Thus,  if 

dy  +  ay^x^dx  =  bx^dx; 
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let        x'^dx  =  dz\  .-.     j?*'''^  =  (n+l)z; 

which  is  of  the  form  (251). 

The  Equation  of  Riccati  also  admits  of  transformation  into 
a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order^  under  which  it  is 
often  convenient  to  consider  it. 

^  -fay*  =  hx'^. 

Let  --J-^-  •       rfy  _    1    dz^        1    d^z , 

az  dx'        ' '     dx  "  az^  dx^      az  cfcr* ' 

d^z 

-r-i  =  —aox^z, 

dx^ 

d^z 

Let         -a*  =  *;  ''     d^  ^  *^"*'^-  (^^^^ 

Again,  in  (259)  let        ^  *    =  t,  and  we  have 

—  -^     ^     1  ^^  -      ^*     ^.  ,260^ 

dfi  ^  m+2  /  rft  "(m  +  2)>'''  ^^^^ 

and  if  we  substitute  n  =  jr-r jr- ,  /  = 


2(«H-2)'  (w  +  2)« 

1                             rf*z      2»  dz       , 
we  have  -—-  a =  Z^r : 

dfl  ^   t    dt 
and  if  ^  =  w/~*, 

rf*tt      n(»  — 1)      ^ 

IF  fi~  "  " 

All  these  therefore  are  equivalents  of  Riccati's  Equation;  and 
the  properties  which  are  true  of  any  one  are  also  true  of  each  of 
the  others.  If  therefore  we  can  determine  either  a  particular  or 
a  general  integral  of  either,  that  of  Riccati's  equation  will  be 
determined  by  the  equation 

log2r  =  lydx. 

A  Memoir  by  M.  Malmsten  of  the  University  of  Upsala,  and 
inserted  in  Vol.  XXXIX.  of  Crelle^s  Journal,  p.  108,  on  the 
various  forms  and  properties  of  Riccati^s  Equation,  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  the  reader  who  is  desirous^  of  fturther 
information. 
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Section  11. — Solution  of  Geometrical  Problems  involving 

Differential  Equations. 

426.]  Although  we  have  generally  introduced  in  the  course  of 
our  work  the  solution  of  those  geometrical  problems  which  depend 
on  Differential  Equations,  yet  some  remain  which  require  special 
treatment.  Of  these  the  first  class  is  that  of  Trajectories;  a 
trajectory  being  a  line  or  a  surface  which  cuts  a  series  of  lines  or 
surfaces  according  to  a  given  law^  the  series  of  lines  or  surfaces 
so  cut  being  generally  formed  by  the  variation  of  a  parameter 
contained  in  their  general  equation.  And  let  us  first  consider 
the  trajectory  to  cut  a  given  series  of  plane  curves  at  a  con- 
stant angle. 

hei/ix,  y,  a)  =  0  be  the  equation  to  any  one  of  the  curves,- 
the  series  being  formed  by  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary  para- 
meter a;  and  let  v(j/,y')  =  0  be  the  equation  to  the  required 

m 
trajectory,  and  —  be  the  tangent  of  the  constant  angle  con- 
tained between  the  curves  at  their  point  of  intersection ;  then 

dy'       dy 
m         dx'       dx 


n         I   ^    dy'  dy' 
dx'  dx 


(261) 


.,     ^+^^<^y  =  n|C-n^^  (262) 

dx   dx  dx  dx 

dy 
Let  -3^  be  found  from  the  equation  of  the  given  family  of 

curves  and  be  substituted  in  (261),  and  let  a  be  eliminated  by 
means  of  (261)  and  of  the  given  equation ;  then  if  for  y  and  x', 
y  and  x  are  substituted,  because  they  refer  to  the  same  point, 
the  integral  of  (262)  will  be  that  of  the  required  trajectory. 

If  the  angle  between  the  two  curves  is  a  right-angle,  the 
trajectory  is  said  to  be  orthogonal;  in  which  case  n  =  0,  and 
(262)  becomes  ,1^/  ,1^. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  curve  which  cuts  at  a  con- 
stant angle  all  circles  passing  through  a  given  point,  and  at  that 
point  touching  a  given  straight  line. 

Let  the  point  be  taken  for  the  origin  and  the  given  line  for 
the  axis  of  y ;  then  the  equation  to  the  circles  is 
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rfy  _  a— d?  __  y*— a?2  , 
dx^     y     ""     2d?y 
therefore  from  (262), 

1        dx    %xy   J  ""     \dx         2xy   J 

.-.     (ny*  +  2iiM?y— nj?*)dip  +  (my*— 2«a?y— m^)rfy  =  0, 

which  is  homogeneous,  and  of  the  second  degree.  Therefore  hj 
the  method  of  Art.  395, 

_  (»y^  +  2«M!y— iM;2)dir+(my*— 2fw?y---iiM?*)rfy  _  ^ 
~"  (wy— iwr)(a?*+y2)  ""     ' 

.-.     w,  =  log(a?*+y*)— log(my— na?)j 

tt,f  =  log  (x^  H-  y*) — log  (my — no?) ; 

.*.     ^  +  y*  =  2c(my— wa?), 

where  2  c  is  the  arbitrary  constant  of  integration.  The  equation 
is  manifestly  that  to  a  circle. 

If  the  trajectory  is  orthogonal,  n  =  0 ;  and  the  equation  be- 
comes a?*4-y2  =  2cmy,  the  equation  to  a  circle  passing  through 
the  origin,  and  whose  centre  is  on  the  axis  of  y,  and  radius  =  cm. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  arbitrary  constant  of  integration 
leaves  the  particular  curve  undetermined,  although  the  general 
integral  determines  the  species  of  it. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  trajectory  of  a  series  of  parallel  straight  lines. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  lines  be  ;rcosa+ysina  =  p,  where 
a  is  constant,  and  p  is  the  variable  parameter ; 

therefore  equation  (262)  becomes 

.    rfy  dy  . 

m^m  cot  a  ~  =n-/-+«cota, 
ax  ax 

mx— my  cot  a  =  ny -^nx  cot  a-^c, 

(m  Bin  a^n  COB  a)x—'(m  cos  a -{■  n  sin  a)y  =  csina. 

The  equation  to  a  series  of  parallel  straight  lines. 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  a  series  of  parabolas 
expressed  by  the  equation  y*  =  4ar : 

.      ?^_2a_y^. 
'  '     dx       y       2x* 
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00  that  by  equation  (263)  we  have 

1  +  2  J^  =  0;  2xdx-{-ydy  =  0; 

where  c*  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Ex.  4.  Find  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  the  series  of  hyper- 
bolas expressed  by    ary  ^  Ifl, 

XI  ~  — z.*  ■"■ — z  X. "~  ^'  *^^y  —  «^« 

ax  X  X  ax 

427.]  The  trajectory,  orthogonal  or  other,  of  a  series  of  curves 
referred  to  polar  coordinates  may  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner;  thus 

tan-'^  =  tan-»^-tan-'!^j  (264) 

n  dr  dr 

rdO      r'der 
m         dr         d'/ 


n        ^      rr'de  djg 
1  + 


drdr' 

,dQ  dff  do         ,d&  ,o/;kv 

m-\-mrr  -j-  -=-7  =  nr-^ nr  -j-j ;  (-^65) 

dr  dr  dr  dr 

and  if  the  trajectory  is  orthogonal,  w  =  0 ;  and 

Ex,  1 .     Find  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  a  series  of  logarith- 
mic spirals  expressed  by  the  equation  r  =  a*,  where  a  varies. 

therefore  (266)  becomes  1  -f  -3—  , =  0 : 

ar  logr 

dr 

—  logr+^rf^  =  0;  (logr)2  4.^2  _  ^. 

r 

logr  =  (c2-^)*,  r  =  e(^-«»)*. 

Ex.  2.     Determine  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  a  series  of 
lemniscata  expressed  by  the  equation  r*  =  a^cos2^. 

.      ^J^_      cos2g  rrf^cos2^_ 

rfr   -^Sm^'  "*^im2^""^ 

r^  =  c2sin2^, 
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which  is  the  equation  to  another  lemniscata  whose  axis  is  in- 
clined at  45°  to  that  of  the  given  one. 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  equation  to  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  a 
series  of  confocal  and  coaxal  parabolas. 

2a  rdS      1-fcosd 

""l+cos^^  dr   ""     sin^ 

-      rd^  1  +  cosd       ^  dr        ^6.^      ^ 

2c 

1  — COBfl 

the  equation  to  a  series  of  the  confocal  and  coaxal  parabolas. 

428,]  Trajectories  with  reference  to  families  of  curves  may 
also  be  drawn  according  to  other  laws.  The  following  examples 
illustrate  the  kind  of  problem. 

Ex.  1.  A  series  of  cycloids,  see  fig.  52,  have  a  common  vertex 
o,  and  a  common  axis  ox ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  equation  to 
the  curve  which  cuts  off  from  all  of  them  an  equal  length  of 
arc  OP. 

Let  the  length  of  the  arc  be  A: ;  and  let  the  equation  of  one 
of  the  cycloids  be 

y  =  aversin~^-4-(2(M?— ^)*  j 

dx  ^        dy       _     ^    . 

a?*  ""  (2fl-J7)*  "  (2a)*' 

8  =  2(2a^)*  =  *;  ^  =  g"' 

..     y  =  g^versin  i— +(_-a;2j. 

Ex.  2.  Many  circles  touch  each  other  at  a  common  point : 
find  the  curve  which  cuts  them  at  an  angle  proportional  to  the 
vectorial  angle  at  the  point  of  section,  the  common  point  being 
the  pole  and  their  common  diametral  line  being  the  prime  radius. 

r  =  2a  cos  ^; 
.-.     ^==-cot^  =  tan(90°  +  ^). 

Let  k6  =  the  angle  of  intersection ; 

.-.     A:^  =  tan  ^-^ tan^—r-x- 

dr  dr 

=  90P-fd-tan-^^; 

dr 
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wtien  the  arcs  intercepted  betweei 

of  jr  are  of  a  constant  length.     St 

Let  OA  =  o,  AOP  =  8 :  therefor 


the  equation  to  a  reciprocal  spiral. 

429.]  By  a  similar  process  ma, 
surfaces  which  are  trajectories,  on 
snr&oes  of  a  given  Eomily.  Supp( 
femUy  tobe  r(x,y,z)  =t 

and  this  equation  to  involve  an  ar 
equation  t«  the  trajectory  to  be 

and  then  if  this  second  surface  cute 
an  angle  whose  cosine  is  m, 

and  if  the  trajectory  is  orthogonal, 
wherek  (g),  (g),  (g)  are  to 
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Ex.  1.  To  find  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of  a  series  of  spheres 
touching  a  given  plane  at  a  given  point. 

Let  the  given  point  be  taken  as  the  origin^  and  the  given 
plane /or  the  plane  of  (y^  z) ;  then  the  equation  to  the  spheres  is 

07*— 2aa?-f  y*-f  ;s*  =  0  =  F(a?,  y,  2r), 

where  a  is  variable ;  and  therefore  (270)  becomes 

(df\  afl^y^^z^      idf\         idh 

so  that  by  (84),  Art.  884, 

2xdx       ^  dy  ^  dz  y  ^ 

^xzdx — x^dz      .^        «.  ,        ^ 
,     —  +(l  +  c,»)d^  =  0, 

z 

where/expresses  an  arbitrary  function/ 

Ex.  2.     Find  the  equation  of  the  orthogonal  trajectory  of 

x^        y2        z'^  ^  JO 

where  A:  is  a  variable  parameter. 
In  this  case  (270)  becomes 

Wa«  ^^dyfb'  ^\dif'^  """' 

a^dx  ^b^dy  _  c*  rfz  , 
X     '~     y     ^     z     ' 

a^  log  07— 4^  logy  =  c^; 

ft^logy— c*log2r  =  c,; 

.-.     a^log^— A^iogy  =/(42  1ogy— c^log^r), 

is  the  equation  to  the  trajectory,  where/ represents  an  arbitrary 
function. 

430.]  The  following  geometrical  problems  involve  total  differ- 
entials of  three  variables. 

Ex.  1 .  Find  the  equation  to  the  surface  whose  tangent  plane  is 

4ia 
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oomparing  this  with  the  general  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 

,f_„(|)+„_„{g)^<C_.,(g)=o, 

we  have 

(£)   (i  (£)   i%)^*(>A^)'^ 


X  y  z  xdx      ydy      zdz 

^  "^  ^  1^  '^  'W'^  '^ 

and  as  the  numerator  of  this  last  fraction  =  0^  we  have  also 

xdx      ydy      zdz  __  ^ 
!?■  "^""^  ■*"  "^  "-  "' 

•  •    a*       4*       c«  ■"     ' 
the  equation  to  an  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  equation  to  the  surface  whose  tangent  plane  ia 

X  y  z 

xyz  =  F. 

431.3  "^^^  following  geometrical  problems  also  involve  partial 
dilBTerential  equations  of  the  first  order. 

Ex.  1.  Determine  the  surface  whose  tangent  planes  pass 
through  the  same  point. 

'rf^\   .   /.       rx  /rfF\       ,        ^  (dY 

dy 

dx  dy  dz    ^ 

x—a  ~  y  —  b  ~"  Z'-c' 
x^-a  X — a 

x—a  ^  ^tx—a\ 

the  general  equation  to  conical  surfaces. 

Ex.  2.    To  determine  the  surface  such  that  the  intercept  of 
the  axis  of  x  by  the  tangent  plane  is  proportional  to  x. 
The  differential  equation  which  expresses  this  property  is 
fdY\         /dF\        /dF\  /d¥\ 

■■■  a-)xO.,(|)..©=o, 


('-)©+*-"©+<-«(£)=»' 


■•■  ■' =  ''-/(?)• 
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Ex.  2.  Determine  the  equation  to  the  surface  in  which  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  where  the  normal  meets  the  plane  of 
{x,  y)  are  to  each  other  as  the  corresponding  coordinates. 

As  the  equations  to  the  normal  are 

i—x  _  r,—y  _  C-z  . 


l^)         («!)         (^) 
\dxl        Uyl        ^dz' 

/rfP\  /rfF\  /rfP\ 

z  =  Cii  31^^-y^  =  c,j 

where  y  represents  an  arbitrary  function. 

432.]  Also  let  us  consider  the  differential  equation  of  the  first 
order  and  of  the  second  degree,  which  expresses  the  lines  of 
curvature  of  an  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

$  +  $  +  $  =  1^  (271) 

then  by  the  general  equation  (64)  Art.  409,  Vol.  I,  the  equation 
to  the  lines  of  curvature  is 

Let  ?*  =  ^,         ^  =  ,,     ^  =  f,  (273) 

80  that  (271)  and  (272)  become 

f+i,+C=l,  (274) 

(*»-c»)^d.jrff+(c»-o«)i;dfrff +  (o«-4*)Cdfrf»j  =  0.     (275) 
Let  Cand  (2^  be  eliminated  from  these  equations  j  then  we  have 
(c*-a»).,rff»+ {(a«-c*)f-(i»_c«),-(o«-i«)}  dfrfi, 

+  (*»-c»)fd,^  =  0; 
which  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(»jdf-fdij){(c*-o»)df-(A»-c*)d.,}  =  (o«-4«)dfrf,; 

■■•    **  ~  ^  rff  ~  (o»-c»)df+(6»-c»)rf.,'  ^*''®> 


I 

4 
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which  is  an  equation  of  Clairaut's  fonn ;  and  of  whicH^  if  il  is  an 
arbitrary  constant,  the  general  ititeg^l  is 

which  represents  a  cylinder  of  the  second  deg^ree,  the  axis  of 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  {x,  y) ;  and  consequently 
the  lines  of  curvature  are  determined  by  the  intersection  of  these 
cylindrical  surfaces  with  the  ellipsoid. 
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CHAPTER    XVL 

INTEGRATION  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  OF  ORDERS 

HIGHER  THAN  THE  FIRST. 

Section  1. — General  Properties  of  Differential  Equations  of 

Higher  Orders. 

433.3  ^^  ^®  ^^^  J^^^  ^^  ^^^  outskirts  of  our  science^  and 
are  unable  to  give  any  general  theory  for  the  integration  of 
differential  equations  of  higher  orders ;  almost  all  that  deserves 
the  name  of  philosophical  treatment  has  been  exhausted ;  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  insert  such  discussions  on  isolated  topics 
as  are  useful  either  in  the  way  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge^  or  for  the  purposes  of  subsequent  application. 

The  most  general  forms  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth 
order  are  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  in  Art.  364;  the  last  two  of  these  are 
partial,  and  the  discussion  of  them  is  reserved  to  a  future  Section 
of  the  present  Chapter :  we  shall  confine  our  researches  at  present 
to  an  equation  of  the  form 

which  contains  only  two  variables,  and  wherein  one  of  these  is 
equicrescent.  Of  such  equations  we  have  in  Art.  365  pointed 
out  the  geometiical  meaning ;  and  in  Art.  367  have  shewn  that 
the  general  integral  involves  n  arbitrary  constants.  If  a  function 
satisfies  (1)  and  does  not  contain  n  arbitrary  constants,  it  may  be 
either  a  particular  integral  or  a  singular  solution ;  but  it  is  not 
the  general  integral.  And  it  will  be  either  a  particular  integral 
or  a  singular  solution  according  as  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrary 
constants  has  been  replaced  by  particular  constant  values  or  by 
functions  of  the  variables :  and  it  is  manifest  that  such  substitu- 
tions may  take  pla^e,  at  any  one,  or  at  more  than  one,  of  the 
successive  integrations. 

434.]  Now  with  reference  to  general  properties  of  differential 
equations  of  the  form  (1),  if  (1)  admits  of  being  expressed  ex- 
plicitly in  the  form 
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and,  the  limits  of  integration  being  (a?o^yo)  (^n  Vi)*  ^  (2)  as 
well  as  all  its  derived-innctions  remain  finite  and  continuous 
for  all  values  of  the  variables  within  the  limits,  then  (2)  can  be 
integrated  in  a  series,  by  the  method  of  Art.  367 :  and  its  gene- 
ral integral  will  contain  n  arbitrary  constants. 

Also  it  is  evident  that  a  differential  expression  such  as  (1) 
may  admit  of  integration  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the  expression^ 
and  independently  of  any  specific  relation  between  x  and  y  :  the 
conditions  that  this  should  be  the  case  have  received  much  con- 
sideration from  Euler,  Lagrange,  Lexell,  Poisson;  and  lastly 
from  M.  J.  Bertrand^,  and  M.  J.  Binet,  as  quoted  in  Moigno's 
Calcul  Integral,  Vol.  II.  p.  551  :  and  it  is  to  Euler  and  to  the 
last  two  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  In  the  following  articles  the  conditions  requisite  for 
such  a  case  are  investigated  by  means  of  the  Calculus  of  Varia- 
tions. 

Suppose  the  integral  of  (1)  to  be  definite,  and  the  limits  of 
integration  to  be  those  particular  values  of  the  variables  which 
carry  the  subscripts  0  and  1 :  and  let  the  definite  integral  be 
expressed  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  247.  Now  our 
object  is  to  determine  conditions  which  (])  must  satisfy,  so  as 
to  be  the  a?-derived  function  of  some  other  function  of  the  form, 

independently  of  any  relation  between  x  and  y ;  that  is,  so  that 
/  F(^,  y,  y',   . .  y'">)  dx  =  \*  (x,  y,  y',...  y(-'))1  \  (4) 

»^0  L.  Jo 

and  so  that  this  equation  may  subsist  independently  of  the  func- 
tional connexion  of  x  and  y. 

Suppose  this  functional  relation  to  undergo  a  small  variation, 
and  the  values  of  the  variables  and  of  the  {n^\)  derived  functions 
at  the  limits  not  to  change ;  then  by  reason  of  (4)  the  value  of 
the  integral  will  not  be  altered,  and  therefore 

s.  r^{^,  y,  y>  y\  ■  •  y^"^)  cte  =  0 ;  (5) 

then   employing  the  notation  introduced   in  Article  303,  it  is 
manifest,  that  if  we  replace  the  left-hand  member  of  (5)  by  its 

*  See  Journal  de  TEcole  Royale  Poly  technique,  Cahier  28,  Paris  1841,  p.  249. 
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value  given  in  equation  (56)  of  Art.  303,  (5)  cannot  be  true 
unless  rfy'       rfsy"  rf-yW        ^  ..^ 

and  this  therefore  is  the  condition  requisite  that  (1)  should  be  an 
exact  differential  independently  of  any  relation  between  y  and  x. 
It  will  be  observed  that  y,  \\  \'\..  are  partial  derived  func- 
tions; but  that  the  subsequent  «r-differentiations  are  made  on 
the  supposition  that  all  these  quantities  are  implicit  functions  of 
x:  and  that  they  do  not  vanish,  although  x  may  not  enter 
explicitly  into  them. 

435.]  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  converse  of  the  above.  Suppose 
that  F(a7,y,y', . . .  y(*))  satisfies  the  condition  (6) ;  then  its  integ^l 
is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  form  (4),  and  independently 
of  any  relation  between  x  and  y ;  or  what  is  tantamount,  if  (6) 
is  satisfied,  the  integral  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  limiting 
values  of  the  variables  and  of  their  derived  functions ;  and  this 
is  what  we  mean  by  definite  integration.  For  in  this  case,  by 
virtue  of  equation  (56),  Art.  803,  the  va;iation  of  the  integral  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  (5)  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  limiting 
values  of  the  variables  and  of  their  derived-functions ;  and  in 
terms  of  these  alone;  and  consequently  the  integral  will  be  a 
function  of  these  quantities  only.  Hence  also,  if  these  limits 
are  fixed,  their  variations  disappear,  and  the  variation  of  the 
definite  integral  also  vanishes.     Some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  Let  V  be  a  function  of  x  and  y :  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  condition  that  Ydx  should  be  integrable  independ- 
ently of  any  relation  between  x  and  y. 

In  this  case  (6)  becomes  y  =  y—j  =  0;  consequently  v  must 

not  contain  y. 

Ex.  2.  Under  what  circumstances  is  (P+ciy')dip,  where  p 
and  Q  are  functions  of  ^  and  y,  integrable,  independently  of  any 
relation  between  x  and  y  ? 

In  this  case  (6)  becomes 

v-?l=0;  (7) 


dx 


y'=  q; 


•  •     dx  "^dxl  ■*■  ^dy'^  ' 
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therefore  (7)  becomes 

which  is  the  same  condition  as  (28)^  Art.  371 ;  hence  also  we 
may  infer  that  the  complete  integral  of  the  differential  equation 
of  the  first  order  and  degree  contains  an  undetermined  fanctional 
symbol. 

Ex.  3.     Prove  that  yV'—  x^yy'--  xy^  =  0  satisfies  the  con- 
dition of  integrability. 

436.^  It  is  good  also  to  exhibit  a  posteriori  the  criterion  ^ven 

in  (6)  in  a  particular  case.   Let  us  suppose  -—  to  be  the  int^ral 

of  a  given  differential  expression^  when  no  functional  relation  is 

given  between  x  and  y ;  then  the  :p-differential  of  ^^  is 

and  this  must  satisfy  (6) ;  now 

Uy'"  X      x^'  ^dy'f"    x        ^'       ^^dy'f'^x' 

dx"       x^        x^         X        x^'  dx^    ^  X        a^        x^  ' 


.// 


.  . 


dx        dx'^    ~ 


437.]  We  may  also  by  a  similar  process  determine  the  con- 
ditions that  prfa?"*  should  be  intcgrable  m  times  successively, 
and  independently  of  any  particular  relation  between  x  and  y  ; 
m  being  not  greater  than  n  which  is  the  index  of  the  highest 
derived- function  contained  in  p.     Let 

y  =  F(x,y,y,...y^^));  (8) 

then  it  is  manifest  by  the  principles  enuntiated  above  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  notation  of  Art.  150,  the  variation  of  the 
definite  integral  of 

/m 
^{x,y,y\,..y^''))dx'^ 

must  not  involve  terms  containing  signs  of  integration.  Now 
using  the  symbols  of  Art.  303,  and  supposing  hx  =  0, 
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=/"{Y »y  +  y' V+  Y"«y '+  .    +  YC)«yC)}  cte-     (9) 


Of  this  series  let  us  take  a  typical  term,  say  y^*)  dy^*^,  which  we 
may  write  in  the  form 

(10) 


Now,  by  the  theorem  proved  in  (57),  Art.  426,  Vol.  I, 


y(*) 


kd^-^    dY(*)^      yt(yt-l)  rf*-a   j2y(*) 


=  Si^-^^*^^-Irf^rrf^^  +  -T 


8y  — .  . 


2     da*-^    dx^ 

and  therefore  the  right-hand  member  of  (9)  consists  of  a  scries 
of  terms  of  which  (12)  is  the  type;  and  wherein  k  receives  all 
integral  values  from  ^  =  0  to  A:  =  n,  both  inclusive ;  and  where 

Y®  =  Y. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  if  d.  /    \dx^  is  to  be  free  from  terms 

under  signs  of  integration,  the  coefficients  of  by  under  the  several 

,  /        ,.../,/  must  vanish  of  themselves^  whence 
we  have 


// 


dY^       dH 
dx        dx^ 
d\"        dW 


d«Y(«) 


*/ 


3.2  dy"'    4.3  rfV'" 


(-) 


n-1 


n 


Y    -:r-I^   -7--f 


1.2  dx  '  1.2    dj^ 


-...(-) 


_,n(n-l)  d*-»Y<») 
1.2       d^"-« 


M13) 


i«-2 


=  0. 


This  series  of  conditions  must  be  continued  so  long  as  the  inte- 
gration-signs have  positive  indices;  for  when  the  indices  are 
negative,  and  when  they  vanish,  the  corresponding  terms  have 
their  limiting  values :  of  the  general  form  (12)  therefore  we 
must  take  the  last  m  terms;   that  is,  the  terms  corresponding 

4  K  2 
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to  values  of  the  indices  of  the  integration-signs  until  A  =  m — 1 ; 
in  which  case  we  have 

rfY(~)      m(m+l)  d^YC^+i) 

so  that  we  have  m  equations  of  condition ;  and  if  these  are  satis- 
fied the  given  diflFerential  expression  will  be  integrable  tn  tiines 
successively. 

438.^  A  similar  process  enables  us  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions necessaiy  that 

F  {X,  y,  y\  y\  . . .  y^-\  z,  z\  z'\  . . .  z^) dx,  (15) 

in  which  we  have  used  the  notation  of  Art.  308,  should  be  in- 
tegrable independently  of  any  relation  between  a?,  y,  and  z :  for 
if  the  variation  of  the  integral  of  (15)  does  not  contain  a  quan- 
tity under  the  sign  of  integration  and  depends  only  on  the 
limiting  values  of  the  variable  quantities,  then 

!-  (16) 

n-  =0;J 


rfz'       dH"  ,        rf"z^") 

dx        dx'^        "^     ^     dx^ 


and  similar  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  if  the  element-function 
contains  any  number  of  variables;  and  also  conditions  similar 
to  (13)  and  (14),  if  such  an  element-function  is  capable  of  m 
successive  integrations;  thus  suppose  wdx"^  to  involve  m  vari- 
ables besides  x,  then  the  number  of  conditions  requisite  that 
Vfltp"  should  be  integrable  n  times  successively  is  mn. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  work  to  investigate  the  cor- 
responding condition  in  the  case  of  a  multiple  integral :  the 
student,  however,  desirous  of  pursuing  the  inquiry  will  obtain 
the  necessary  aid  from  Jellett's  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  from 
Moigno  et  Lindelof,  Caleul  des  Variations,  referred  to  in  the 
foot-note  of  page  41] . 

439.]  Of  a  particular  form  of  diilerential  equations  of  the  nth 
order,  which  is  called  the  linear,  many  properties  will  be  in- 
vestigated in  the  following  so<!tions  ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  con- 
sider it  at  once  in  reference  to  the  conditions  (13)  and  (11).  The 
(equation  is 
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^^d^  +^-1  d^  +  ••  +  ^1^  +^oy+*  =  o>     (17) 

where  p,,  Pn-i>  •  •  •  ^a*  Pi>  Po>  ^  ^^  functions  of  x  and  y. 

If  this  equation  is  integrable  once  without  any  specific  relation 
between  x  and  y^  it  must  satisfy  (13) ;  and  consequently 

If  it  is  integrable  twice^  it  must  also  satisfy  the  condition 

and  so  on.  Thus  if  p^  is  a  Amotion  of  x  only,  the  equation 
^i-f-  +  .  '  y  =  0  satisfies  (18),  and  is  evidently  integrable  im- 
mediately. 

Again,  if  Pg,  Pi,  P©  are  functions  of  x  only,  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  value  of  Pq  in  the  equation 

60  that  the  equation  should  be  integrable  once;   in  this  case 

(18)  becomes  ^p        ^2p 

''o-§4-4^  =  0;  (21) 

is  an  exact  differential  expression ;  and  of  it  the  integral  is 

suppose  again  that  (20)  is  integrable  twice ;  then  in  addition  to 
(21)  we  must  have  from  (19) 

and  this  condition  might  also  have  been  deduced  from  (22),  by 
applying  to  it  the  criterion  (18),  that  (22)  should  be  integrable 
once. 

There  is  also  one  other  point  that  deserves  notice.  Suppose 
that  (20)  does  not  satisfy  (18),  but  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  the 
introduction  of  a  factor ;  let  /m  be  the  factor,  then  we  have 

Mf2^+HPi§+f*i"oy  =  0;  (24) 
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80  that  (18)  becomes 

and  if  from  this  any  value  of  n,  general  or  particular^  can  be 
found,  then  (20)  may  be  integrated  directly.  It  will  be  observed 
however  that  (25)  is  a  diifcrential  equation  of  the  second  order 
in  terms  of  fi,  and  that  the  difSeulty  of  solution,  as  fieur  as  the 
order  is  concerned,  is  not  lessened. 


Sbcjtion  2. — Irwestigation  of  Properties  of  lAnear  Differential 

Eqtuitums. 

440.^  As  there  is  no  general  method  of  solving  differential 
expressions  of  the  second  and  higher  orders,  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  particular  forms  of  them  as  have  yielded 
to  the  powers  of  analysis ;  and  amongst  these  the  most  remark- 
able is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  linear  equation,  and  of 
which  the  solution  is  of  the  form  y  =r/(a?) ;  into  which  the  in- 
dependent variable  and  its  derived-function  enter  in  only  the 
first  degree,  and  where  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  the  vari- 
able X  only.     Thus  the  most  general  form  is 

where  Pj,  Pg,  . .  p^,  x  are  functions  of  x  only.  Of  this  equation 
we  shall  prove  some  general  properties,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
solution  of  particular  examples. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  forms  of  this  equation  have  already 
been  integrated ;  (1)  in  Art.  150,  where  Pj  =  Pj  =  ...  =  p,^  =  O; 

and  thus  d^y 

-T^  =  x: 
dx"" 

(2)  the  general  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  in  Art.  382,  viz. 

441.]  Theorem  I.* — The  integral  of  (26)  depends  on  the  in- 
t4}gral  of  the  left-hand  member  of  the  equation  ;  that  is,  on  the 
integral  of  the  equation  when  x  =  0. 

*  I'he  first  of  the  following  theorems  is  due  to  Lagrange  :  the  others  are 
the  original  investigations  of  M.  G.  Libri,  and  are  taken  from  Crelle^s  Journal, 
Vol.  X,  page  1S5. 
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Let  y  =  Uijvidx,  where  Kj  and  v^  are  two  undetermined  func- 
tions of  a; :  then  by  Leibnitz*s  Theorem 

and  substituting  the  specific  values  of  this  in  the  several  terms 
of  (26)  we  have    * 

\l^^^^^'l^^''-^^^'^-dt'^^^'^\ 

^''A'd^^'^^'dc^-^''^^^^ 

where  Qi,  Qg,  ...  <l,_i  are  determinate  functions  of  x  and  w,. 
Suppose  now  t^  to  be  a  function  of  x  which  makes  the  left-hand 
member  of  (26)  to  vanish ;  that  is,  suppose  ti^  to  be  a  particular 

integral  of  (26),  when  x  =  0;  then  the  coeflScient  oi  I  v^dx  in 
(28)  vanishes,  and  we  have 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  same  form  as  (26),  and  of  the  (n— l)th 
order ;  in  this  equation  let 

and  let  substitutions  be  made  in  (29)  according  to  the  preceding 
process :  then  if  tij  is  an  integral  of  (29),  when  the  right-hand 
member  is  equal  to  zero,  the  resulting  equation  will  be  of  the 
(«— 2)th  order,  and  of  the  form 

rf*"*r2         rf*"^rj  dv^  _     X 

then  continuing  the  same  process  we  shall  finally  have  an  equa- 
tion of  the  first  order  which  may  be  integrated  by  the  methods 
of  the  preceding  Chapter ;  and  the  fiinction  which  satisfies  the 
given  equation  will  be  determined  by  the  successive  integration 
of  a  multiple  integral  of  the  nth  order.  The  problem  will  hereby 
become  reduced  to  that  of  a  multiple  integral,  and  of  simple 
quadrature. 

442.]  And  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  form  which  by  this 
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process  the  last  integpral  assumes,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a 
differential  equation  of  the  third  order. 

Let  y  =  u^j  v^dx; 

then  substituting  in  (30),  we  have 

Now  if  «!  is,  according  to  our  supposition,  an  integ^l  of  (30) 
when  X  =  0,  the  first  term  of  (31)  vanishes :  also  let 

^  d^tu       ^     du. 

^'d^'^^^'  dx  "^^•^''^  "^  ""'^'^ 

■^  +^1«1  =  "l^l> 

then  (31)  becomes 

rf^Vi  dv.  X  ,«« 

^+Qx-^J+Q.  ».,=-.  (32) 

Again,  let  tig  be  an  integral  of  this  equation  without  its  second 
member :  and  let 

v^  =  uJv^dw'y 
then  if  2-^  ^Qittj  =  RjWgj  (32)  becomes 

^"^-HR.  =  -^.  (38) 

dx  ^  ttit*2 

Again,  let  ti,  be  a  particular  integral  of  (33)  without  its 
Hccond  member ;  and  let 

^2  =  "sj  t'3^^^ ; 
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then  1/3^8  = 


Vs  = 


u^u^ 


and  retracing  our  steps  we  have 


(34) 


y^^.j^dxfu,dxj^^,  (35) 

where  u^^u^yU^  are  integrals  of  the  several  equations  found  as 
above  and  without  their  second  members ;  and  thus  the  general 
integral  is  found  in  terms  of  a  triple  integral  whose  element- 
function  contains  one  variable ;  and  therefore  by  the  process  of 
integration  three  arbitrary  constants  will  be  introduced,  and  the 
integral  will  be  in  its  most  general  form. 
And  thus  to  generalize  the  process,  the  integral  of  (26)  will  be 

443.]  Now  these  quantities  u^fU^, ...  u^  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  particular  integrals  of  (26),  when  x  =  0 ;  so  that  if 
these  latter  quantities  can  be  determined,  the  complete  solution 
of  the  given  differential  equation  will  depend  on  only  a  single 
integral.  To  limit  the  extent  of  the  investigation,  let  us  confine 
our  attention  to  an  equation  of  the  third  order,  viz. 

and  let  Vi)  V2f  Vs  ^  three  particular  integrals  of  this  equation, 
when  x  =  0,  so  that 

then  employing  tij,  U2,  U3,  v^,  v^,  v^  in  the  same  signification  as 

in  the  preceding  Article,  let  t^  =  ijj ;  and  if  for  ly^  in  (38)  u^  I  u^dx 
is  substituted,  it  will  on  expansion  be  seen  that 

^.u,ju^dx^v,  ■^^^iju^dx-^v^^.u^ju^dx^v^uju^dx  =  0;  (39) 

so  that  u^lu^dx  is  a  particular  integral  of  (37)  when  x  =  0; 
suppose  this  integral  to  be  ijg  j  ^'^^ 

V2  =  t*i/tt2*«^  =  lij^idx; 

dx  i/i 
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But  «2  is  a  particular  integ^  of  (32)  without  its  second  mem- 
ber; so  that 

Again^  let  173  be  another  particular  integral  of  (88) ;  and  let 
u'2  be  another  particular  integral  of  (32)  without  its  second 
member ;  then,  pursuing  the  same  process  as  before, 

«-,  =  #-22-;  (48) 

ax    rj^ 

so  that  U2  and  u\  are  two  particular  integrals  of  (41)  :  and  em- 
ploying ^3  as  above,  it  will  be  seen  that 

^  .tt,  /  ttjrfdT  +  Qi  ^  "2 j  U:,dx  +  Q, WaJ  ii3cfcr  =  0 ;  (48) 

HO  that  U2 1  tt^dx  iti  tL  particular  integral  of  (41) ;  let  this  be  equal 
to  u\ ;  so  that  ,  f     . 

U2       d    dx   ?7] 


^       dx    U2       dx    d    rj^ 

dx    r}i 

so  that  now  «,,  Wg,  ^3  are  expressed  in  terms  of  %iri^,ri^,  that  is, 
in  terms  of  three  particular  integrals  of  the  given  equation, 
when  its  right-hand  member  vanishes ;  and  these  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  (35) ;  and  the  final  value  of  y  thus  obtained  w^ill  be 

\f  dx    Yj^       J  dx     d     rj^       J  ^dx    rj^  dx    d     rf^  ^ 

dx    T/j  di    Yj^ 

The  same  process  may  manifestly  be  extended  to  equations  of 
the  order  n ;  the  final  result  however  is  of  a  form  too  compli- 
cated to  be  inserted  :  it  will  however  involve  n  signs  of  integra- 
tion, and  therefore  n  arbitrary  constants. 

444.]    Some   examples   of  the  above  process  are  subjoined- 
Let  us  first  consider  the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order,  viz. 

-/  4  py  =  X.  (46) 

dx 

Now  of  this  equation,  when  x  =  0,  an  integral  may  be  found 

us  Follows : 
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y 

y  =  ce'J^^,  (47) 

whioh  is  77, ;  and  therefore  substituting  this  value  in  the  gene- 
ralized form  of  (45)^  we  have 

y  =  e-S^^jjief^^dx',  (48) 

and  which  is  the  general  integral  as  before  expressed  in  equation 
(69),  Art.  882. 
For  a  second  example,  let  us  consider 

particular  integrals  of  the  left-hand  member  of  which  are,  when 
the  right-band  member  vanishes, 

...       5-^   =   #«-*   =   «««-  ^.:?l    =   2fl^-; 

ax   rj^        ax  ax   rji 

substituting  which  in  (45)  we  have 

y  =  €^*jae'^dxj2a^dxje'^*{2a^^€r€r\'^dx 


=  €f^ j &"*  dx  j  €f^  dx j e^'^-^'')*  dx 


^    *  ^1     ^a%   1     ^2 


~  (w--a)(m-.2fl)(m-8a)  "*■  2?^""*'  T^""*"'"'^^    ^^^^ 

and  this  is  the  general  integral  of  (49);  (49)  in  fact  having 

been  deduced  from  it  by  the  elimination  of  c^,  c,,  and  C3. 

Another  example  is 

d^y 

the  particular  integrals  of  which  without  the  second  member 
are  tjj  =  e*,  i;^  =  e"*;  and  the  general  integral  is 

y  =  qe^-hCgC"*— a?. 

445.]  The  process  which  has  been  explained  and  illustrated 
above  also  gives  the  following  Theorems. 

Theorem  II. — If  m  particular  integrals  of  a  linear  differen- 
tial equation  of  the  nth  order  without  the  second  member  are 
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known^  the  integ^tion  of  the  equation  with  the  second  member 
will  depend  on  the  integ^tion  of  a  new  linear  equation  of  the 
(n— m)th  order. 

Let  rj^,  ri29  "'  Vm^  ^'^  particular  integrals  of  (26)^  when  the 
right*hand  member  vanishes ;  and  let  us^  in  Art.  443^  assume 

y  =  rijv^da^,  (ol) 

Then  substituting  a^  in  that  Article^  the  coefficient  of/  Vj^dx  as 
exhibited  in  (28)  vanishes ;  and  we  have 

rf"~*i;,  rf""*t7,  d*~^t\  X  ,^^^ 

^.-l'+Q.rf^,-r.'+<t.5^+    •  +  «l-.t',  =  -.        (52) 

Now  of  this  equation,  without  it^  second  member,  according  to 
the  process  pursued  in  Art.  443,  (w—l)  particular  integrals  are 

■J- '      ,    -J-  —  f '"  zr  '      *  v****; 

tix    f7|         ajr    rj^  ax    rj^ 

let  these  severally  be  symbolized  by  f, ,  f^^, . . .  f^_ j ;  then  in  (52)  let 

and  substituting  according  to  Art.  443,  the  term  involving' 
jv^dx  will  vanish,  and  we  sliall  have 

and  of  this  ecjuation  again  without  its  second  member  (m  —  2) 
particular  integrals  are 

d    ^       A .  4         ^ .  ^"»rJ. ;  (56) 

dx    Ci^     dx'  Ci  '  '     dx      Ci 

which  we  may  conveniently  symbolize  by  ^,,  ^g, ...  ^»,-2'   ^°d 

by  a  similar  process  we  may  make  the  integral  of  (55)  without 

its  second  member  dependent  on  the  integration  of  an  equation 

of  the  (w— 3)th  order:  and  in  a   continuance   of   the   process 

it  is  manifest  that  each  of  the  given  particular  integrals  of 

(26)  enables  us  to  reduce  by  unity  the  order  of  the  differential 

ecpiation ;   and  finally  therefore  the  order  of  the  equation  will 

be  the  (?i  — m)th. 

Hence,  if  a  particular  integral  of  a  linear  diflcrential  equation 

of  the  nth  order  can  be  found,  the  order  of  the  equation  may  be 

depressed  by  unity. 

446.]  Theorem  III.     If  »;i,  i/g*   •   ^»  ^^^  ^  particular  integrals 
ol*  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  nth  order  without  the 
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second  member,  and  if  y^  is  a  particular  integral  of  it  with  the 
second  member,  then  the  general  integrals  of  the  equation  with 
and  without  the  second  member  are  respectively 

y  =  Ci^i  +  Ca*?a  +  --  +  ^i«^i«+J'i'l  (57) 

The  truth  of  the  proposition  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the 
equations ;  because  each  satisfies  its  corresponding  differential 
equation,  and  each  contains  n  constants :  these  however  must  be 
independent  of  each  other ;  and  the  particular  integrals  must  also 
be  independent  of  each  other :  for  suppose  that  i^g  =  a?;j  -i-  br)^^  then 

=  (Ci  +  aC3)i;,  +  (C2  +  Ac3)  1^2  +  ^4  T;4-h... 

and  which  contains  only  n— 1  arbitrary  constants,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  the  complete  and  general  integral. 

447.]  M.  Libri  has  in  the  Memoir  above  .referred  to  traced 
many  analogies  between  the  formation  and  properties  of  algebra- 
ical and  differential  equations :  some  of  these  are  given  in  the 
following  Theorems. 

Theokem  IV. — A  differential  equation,  linear  in  at  least  the 
first  two  term^:,  may  be  transformed  into  another  linear  equation 
of  the  same  order,  and  without  the  second  term. 

Let  (26)  be  the  typical  equation  of  a  linear  equation  of  the 
nth  order :  and  let  y  =  uv,  (58) 

where  u  and  v  are  two  undetermined  functions  of  a? :  then,  ex- 
pressing  -j-^ ,       ,  ^_^ ,  by  means  of  Leibnitz's  theorem, 

(26)  after  substitution  will  become 

£/*a         dv  d*~^u      n(n  —  l)d'^vd''~'^u 
^d^'^^dwdx^^  ■*"      1.2      d^  d^^^'^  " 


S    d'-'u         I 


-|-p,MV  =  X.     (59) 
Consequently  if  v  is  such  that 

dv 

dx 


n^-|.,y.  =  0,  (60) 
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the  second  term  of  (59)  vanishes  ;  and  from  (60)  we  have 

©  =  «■'»     ;  (61) 

whence^  theoretically  at  least,  v  may  be  found;  and  (59)  wiU  be 
a  linear  equation  without  the  second  term. 

And  more  generally:  A  differential  equation  of  which  the 
first  m  +  1  terms  are  linear  may  be  transformed  into  another 
linear  equation  of  the  same  order,  and  without  the  (m+l)th 
term,  by  means  of  the  solution  of  a  linear  equation  of  the  mth 
order.  Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  deprive  of  its  second  term 
the  equation  AUt  dti 

substituting  y  =  tiv,  we  have 

J  So* 

let  2  -z 3av  =  0 ;     so  that    v  =  6  *  ; 

ax 

dhi       d^  - -" 

then  (63)  becomes  — u  =  x«    *  . 

dar       4 

448.]  Thborbm  V. — If  a  relation  is  given  between  two  par- 
ticular integrals  of  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  »th  order, 
the  order  of  the  equation  may  be  diminished  by  unity. 

Let  i;j  and  r/g  be  two  particular  integrals  of  (26) ;  and  let  us 
suppose  them  to  be  related  by  the  equation  r/g  =  <^(^i);  then,  if 
in  (26)  we  substitute  for  y,  first  ijj,  and  then  i/g,  or,  which  is 

d^  77 

ecjuivalent,  </)(»?i),  there  will  be  two  equations  from  which         ^ 

may  be  eliminated,  and  the  order  of  the  resulting  equation  will 
]>e  only  the  (w— l)th.  Thus  suppose  r}^  and  i/g  to  be  two  par- 
ticular integrals  of 

and  suppose  them  to  be  related  by  the  condition  r)^r]^=zl;  then 
we  have        ^2  ,  ^  d*      1        a«       „ 


(-^)"=a«V.     and     .,,  zrei"'; 
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449.3  'I'heorbm  VI. — If  It  particular  integrals  of  a  differential 
equation^  which  is  without  the  second  member^  are  known,  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  terms  are  functions  of  these  integrals, 
and  may  be  found  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  forming  an 
algebraical  equation  whose  roots  are  g^ven. 

Let  the  differential  equation  be  of  the  nth  order,  and  of  the  form 

^-  +  ^^rf?^+^>rf?^  +  -  +  ^-ii+^-y  =  0;        (64). 

and  let  the  n  particular  integrals  be  i/^,  1/21 . . .  i7«. 

Substitute  in  (64)  for  y,  y  ^  ri^i  v^dx;  then  we  have 

^»  rfir--J  ^    dx  dx'-*  ■*■      f.2      da*  <£r-»  "^  ••'  ^  dx*  J  *^» 

+ 

+  P»»h/ »!<'*  =  0.  (65) 

Now  the  coefficient  o{  I  v^dx  =  0;  consequently,  dividing 
through  by  tj^,  we  have 

Let  —  :^  +  ^1  =  QiJ  ^^^  '^^  the  coefficients  of  the  succeeding 

terms  be  Q2>  Q3>  •••  9m^\ '  ^^^^  (66)  becomes 
d"-^r,         rf^-^r.         rf*-3« 

Now  of  this  equation  the  (n— 1)  particular  integrals  are 

OJC    rji       ax    rii  ax    rf^ 

let  us  therefore  repeat  in  (67)  the  same  process  as  that  to  which 
(64)  has  been  subjected;  then  if  the  successive  coefficients  of 
the  transformed  equation,  which  will  be  of  the  (n— 2)th  order, 
are  Rj,  R2>  ...  R«-.2>  we  shall  have 
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__    n— 1     d    d     7)2 
"  d     rf2  dx  dx    )f  1 
dx    ?;, 

r)^  dx  d  i;j  aar  i/j 
dx  i;i 
and  by  continuing  a  similar  process  in  the  equation  which  in- 
volves Rj^  Bjy  . . .  ^  we  shall  find  an  equation  whose  order  is  the 
(n— 3)th,  and  shall  be  able  to  express  Pj  in  terms  of  others  of 
the  original  particular  integrals:  and  so  on^  until  finally  we 
arrive  at  a  value  of  p^  expressed  wholly  in  terms  of  the  17's. 

By  a  process  exactly  similar,  the  other  coefiicients  of  (64)  may 
be  found  in  terms  of  the  particular  integrals.  And  thus  in 
general,  if  Pi(a?),  ^2^x), ...  f^(^)  are  n  functions  of  x,  and  it  is 
required  to  determine  a  linear  differential  equation  of  which 
these  are  n  particular  integrals,  we  can  determine  the  coeffi- 
cients of  it  in  terms  of  the  particular  integrals.  This  case  is 
plainly  analogous  to  that  of  the  formation  of  an  algebraical 
equation  of  which  the  roots  are  given. 

In  illustration  of  this  process  let  it  be  required  to  form  tlie 
differential  ec[uation  of  the  third  order,  of  which  three  particular 
integrals  are 

^1  =  ^»^     ^2  =  «"-'>     '/a  =  ^=''- 
Let  the  equation  be 

Let  y  =  e^i' /  v^dx] 

then,  as  e"i'  is  a  particular  integral  of  (70),  the  coefficient  of 
/  v^dx  vanishes,  and  tlie  transformed  equation  is,  after  division 
by  e«»^, 

d^l  +(3ai  +  p,)-^  +(3a,3  +  2p,ai  +  p,).;,  =  0,         (71) 

of  which  two  particular  integrals  are,  by  reason  of  (53), 

(flg— fli)e^'^2-''i)'',         (flr3-a,)e("n-ai)^;  (72) 

let  therefore  i\  =  (a.,^a^)e'''-2~'^^^^    v.^d:r;  (73) 
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then  substitatmg  in  (71)^  and  observing  that  the  coefficient  of 
v^dx  vanishes^  we  have 


/ 


dv^^ 


-^  -f  (Pi+«i  +  2fl«)t^i  =  0;  •       (74) 

of  which,  by  reason  of  equation  (44),  e^^"^*  is  a  particular 
integral ;   therefore  substituting  we  have 

Pi=-.(ai-faj+a8),  (75) 

substituting  which  in  (71)  we  have 

d^v  dv 

-^+  (2ai-a,-a8)-^  '^(a^^-'2a,a^^2a^a^^v^)v,  =  0;  (76) 

and  of  this  e^^^~^^'  is  a  particular  integral :  therefore  substituting, 

^a  =  a««8  +  «8«i  +  «i«2*  (77) 

and  substituting  in  (70)  for  p^  and  Pj,  and  noticing  that  &^*  is 
a  particular  integral  of  (70),  we  have  after  substitution 


^3  =— «l«2«8^ 


therefore  equation  (70)  finally  becomes 

d^y  d^v      ,  dy  ^ 

And  this  equation  might  also  have  been  found  as  follows: 
Since  c"i',  e*^',  c"»'  are  particular  integrals,  we  might  substi- 
tute these  in  it,  and  thereby  obtain  these  equations, 

Oi^+Pifli^  +  Pafli  +  Ps  =  OO 
V+PiflaHPafla  +  Ps  =  0,1  (78) 

Os^  +  Pi  V  +  Pgfls+Ps  =  O^J 
of  which  three  cubic  equations  a^,  a,,  a^  are  evidently  the  roots : 

therefore  p^  ^  -(«i  +  fl2+«3). 

Pa  =  flj^  +  fls^  +  ^i^a* 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  equation,  of  which  par- 
ticular integrals  are  x'^  and  ;r^,  is 


Section  3. — Integration  of  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the 
nth  Order,  whose  Coefficients  are  Constants,  with  or  without 
Second  Members, 

450.3  ^^  investigations  of  the  preceding  section  shew  that  the 
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integration  of  an  equation  of  the  linear  form  with  Hie  aeoond 
member  depends  on  that  of  the  same  equation  without  the  second 
member^  and  on  a  multiple  integral  the  element-function  <^ 
which  involves  the  second  member :  in  the  present  and  the  future 
sections  therefore  we  shall^  if  it  is  convenient^  consider  propertiea 
of  linear  differential  equations,  without  the  second  membersj  and 
the  reader  will  observe  that  the  generality  of  the  investigation  is 
not  diminished  thereby.  There  are  many  processes  of  solution^ 
which  will  be  considered  consecutively.  The  general  type  I  shaD- 
take  to  be 

where  a^,  a^,  ..,  a^  are  constants,  and  x  is  a  function  of  x. 

FiBST  Method.  —  Let  (79)  be  expressed  by  means  of  Ija- 
grange's  notation  of  derived  functions ;  then  we  have 

yC)  +  A,  yC--i)  ^.  A,  yC-2)  ^     .  ^  ^^_^^  /  +  A,y  =  X ;       (80) 

and  introducing  certain  undetermined  constants  6^,  6^^,  6^, . . . 
^«-i)^  we  may  put  (80)  in  the  form 

^  {yc-D  -J.  er  yc-«) + er'  yc- »)  + . . . + ^^"-*>y } 

+  (A,-^)y(--i)  +  (A3-Oy"-*>+.  ■+(A.«i-^-^>)y'+A,y=x; 
and  let  us  make  the  following  substitutions ; 

y(--i)  +  ^y(«-2)  -!-...  +  (9(--i)y  =  tf ;  (82) 

Ai-^=^i       A2-^'=^^,       A3-r'=^(/' ,) 

so  that  (81)  becomes       ^ 

^^-f^,  =  x;  (84) 


(88) 


ri  =  «-** 


|y^^'xc?;r  +  c|;  (85) 

and  for  ^  let  —a  be  substituted  :  then  from  (83)  we  have 

a«  +  A,a"-i  +  A2a— a+...  +  A^_ja4-A„  = /(a)  =  0;       (86) 

the  resemblance  of  which  to  (79)  in  its  powers  and  its  coeffi- 
cients is  evident ;  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to  this  equation, 
it  is  convenient  for  it  to  bear  a  particular  name  :  let  it  therefore 
according  to  a  received  nomenclature  be  called  the  characteristic 
equation  of  (79). 

Now  suppose  the  n  roots  of  this  equation  to  be  unequal  and 
to  be  aj,  og, ...  a^i  then  there  are  n  diflferent  values  of  (85),  viz. 


(88) 
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e*i»  I  Je-'^'Tidx  +  Ci  I ;         e^  \  /e""*«'X6tir + Cg  J ; . . .     (87) 

which  may  be  denoted  by  rfiytf^f  .-.  >7»;  ftlso  let  the  values  of 
$",  ff\  ..,  6^*"^^  corresponding  to  these  roots  be  0^,  Q(\  . . .  (?i^*~^^ 
0%,  0^\  ...  ^g^*-!), . . .  e^,  e^\  ...  ^.("-1) ;  then  from  (82)  we  have 
the  following  series : 

y(-"i) + tf.y  •-«) + Cy(-3)  + . . . + ^,c-i)r  =  nn ;  J 

so  that^  employing  the  symbols  of  determinants^ 

the  values  of  y',  y'^.-.y^''''^^  y^*"^^  are  evidently  similar  in  form. 
Now  the  value  of  y  given  in  (89)  is  of  the  form 

y   =   Kr\i'\-><2^2-^  "'-^KVn^  (90) 

where  A^^  A2J ... X«  are  constants  and  functions  of  the  ^s;  and 
these  are  assigned  by  (89) ;  but  it  is  easier  to  discover  them  by 
the  following  method. 

451.]  Let  us  employ  a  concise  notation  and  represent  (90)  thus ; 

y  =  ^'K^m>  (91) 

where  2  indicates  the  sum  of  a  series  of  terms  found  by  giving 
successive  values  to  m  &om  1  to  n  inclusively ;  then 

y  =  2.X^e««»  \je''^*xdX'\-cJt\  (92) 

y'=  j.X^a«e*^»*  ] /e-*»'xdip+o«| +a.A«x,  (98) 

=  J.a«.X^i;^  +  a.X^X;  (94) 

and  observing  the  remark  made  in  the  sentence  following  equa- 
tion (89)^  that  y'  must  be  of  the  same  form  as  y,  and  as  this 
can  be  the  case  only  when  s.X^x  =  0^  and  therefore  when 
2,A„j  =  0,  we  have 

and  therefore  after  differentiation 

y"=  2.a«2A«i;«.+  a.a«^A^X;  (95) 

and  as  y^'  must  also  be  of  the  same  form  as  y,  ^.a^A^x  s=  0; 

4  H  Z 
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1 


(96) 


and  80  on^  until  ultimately 

whence  we  have  J.a*"*  A«  x  =  0 ; 

and  y(-)  =  j.a^»  A«  17^  +  a.a^— ^  A^  X ;  (97) 

and  as  these  conditions  must  consist  with  equation  (79)^  we  haye 
after  substitution 

+  2.a^-iA«x  =  X;  (98) 

but  each  term  of  the  series  comprehended  within  the  symbol  of 
aggregation  vanishes^  because  C4 ^  Oj^ . . .  a,,  are  the  n  roots  of  the 
characteristic  equation ;  and  therefore  we  have 

2«A„i  Q„i         X  ^s  X^ 

.-.     a.X,a,-i  =  1.  (99) 

Hence  we  have  the  following  equations  for  the  detenninatioii 

01  A|  J  Aa^  •  •  •  A||  f 


«-l 


X1  +  A2+A3+...+A,  =  0, 

«l^l  +  «2^a  +  «3^8+  — +  «i»^i»  —  0, 

«i'^i  +  «a%  +  «3%+  ••  +  «»'^»  =0^  t 


(100) 


Now  consider  the  derived  function  of  the  characteristic  equa- 
tion (86) ; 

f\a)  =  (a— OgXa— a3)...(a-aj  +  (a— ai)(a— a3)...(o— aj 

+  ...-h(a-ai)(a— a2)...(a— a^.i);  (101) 


(102) 


/(««)  =  (««— ai)(«n-a2)--(«n— a^-i)- 
Of  these  equations  let  us  take  the  first  to  be  the  type:  it  is 
plainly  of  n— 1  dimensions  in  a^,  so  that 

/(ai)  =  oj—i-f Ciai*-*  +  C2ai*-H...  +  c^_2«i  +  C^-i>  (108) 
where  c^,  C2,...c^_i  are  functions  of  Oj,  a3,...a„;  and  let  us  mul- 
tiply equations  (100)  severally  by  c„_i,  c^_2^  •  •  ^i,  1  and  add 
them :  then  the  coefficient  of  Aj  is  /'(oj),  and  the  coefficients  of 
^2>  ^8>  •••  ^ti  vanish,  because  (103)  vanishes  by  virtue  of  the  first 
of  (102)  when  Oj  is  replaced  by  Oj  or  Og  ...  or  o^;  and  therefore 
ultimately  we  have  Ai/^(ai)  =  1 ;  so  that 

1 


^^"TVJ' 


(104) 
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similarly  may  it  be  shewn  that 

^''^Ti^'    ^'^TkT'-    ''•  =  7(0'  ^^^^ 

and  thus  the  general  integral  of  (79)  is 

and  including  the  constant  &ctor  in  the  arbitrary  constant  c^ 
we  have 

452.]  This  is  the  general  integral  of  the  differential  equation 
(79)^  when  all  the  roots  of  the  characteristic  are  unequal.  And 
if  X  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  right-hand  member  of  (79)  =  0,  then 

y  =  Cie»i'+C2C^+...  +  c»«^*i  (107) 

an  expression  which  is  easily  verified  by  means  of  substitution 
in  (79),  and  each  of  the  terms  of  which  is  a  particular  integral ; 
and  as  all  are  different,  n  different  arbitrary  constants  are  con- 
tained in  it,  and  the  integral  is  therefore  general ;  and  the  form 
of  (106)  indicates  that  the  general  integral  is  the  sum  of  n  par- 
ticular integrals,  each  of  which  involves  or  may  involve  a  different 
arbitrary  constant. 

If  there  are  pairs  of  impossible  roots  in  the  characteristic  of 
(79)  they  enter  as  conjugates :  suppose  a  pair  to  be  o^^  o^ :  so  that 

a{  =  fl-|-A\/  — 1,  fly  =  fl— An/— 1; 

=  e**{(Ci+C/)oos&r+(c<— Cy)v/— IsinJa?} 
=  *e«»oos(y+A^),  (108) 

if  c<+C/  =  A:  cosy,  (c<— C/)\/— 1=— tsiny;  and  whereof  course 
k  and  y  are  possible  quantities.  In  the  case  therefore  of  a  pair 
of  imaginary  roots,  two  terms  of  (107)  will  in  combination  pro- 
duce a  trigonometrical  function  of  the  form  (108),  and  instead 
of  the  arbitrary  constants  c^  and  Cy  we  have  the  new  constants^ 
equally  arbitrary,  k  and  y.  And  a  similar  process  of  combina- 
tion is  also  applicable  to  the  latter  unintegrated  terms  of  the 
general  expression  (106). 

453.3  ^®  following  are  examples  of  the  preceding  process  of 
integpration ; 
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-iSa+ri  =  e,      nif-r=  m,      -6<i>  =  «•; 

whence  wo  have  A^^^^  ~  *"*' 

»'+6a»'+ll<l"»+6o'  =  Oi 
^•.    I,  =  «-•■  {o+ye<'*-l'<fc} ; 

tf  =  — a,     =— 2a,     =— 3a; 
and  therefore  in  acoordance  with  eqoalnon  (86), 
/(a)  =  (o-a)<.-2o)(.-3a), 

/(a)  =  (.-2a)(o-3a)  +  (o-8a)(a-o)  +  (o-o)(o-2o), 
/'(o)-2o',    /(2a)  = -a",    /'(3o)  =  2a'; 

•■•     >  =  o.^  +  c.^-+.y-+  („_„)(„r2a)(m-3.) " 
Ex.2.      ^ +a*y  =  co8»uf. 


.*.      y  =  *cos(at+y)+ -J— -|; 
where  k  and  y  are  arbitrary  conetante. 
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454.3  In  the  preceding  investigations  we  have,  at  least  tacitly, 
supposed  all  the  roots  of  the  characteristic  to  be  unequal :  for 
if  two  or  more  of  them  are  equals  the  value  of  y,  as  expressed  in 
(89)  and  found  by  elimination  from  the  gproup  of  equations  (88), 
becomes  indeterminate,  and  the  subsequent  processes  of  Art.  451 
fail.  Now,  to  take  a  particular  case,  let  us  suppose  two  roots  to 
be  equal,  say  02  =  a^;  then  the  terms  corresponding  to  these 
two  roots  become 

and  thus  the  two  particular  integrals  will  introduce  only  one 
arbitrary  constant,  and  the  general  integral  will  contain  only 
n— 1  different  constants :  and  consequently  its  generality  is  lost. 
Let  us  return  then,  and  suppose  m  roots,  a^,  a2,...aMi  of  the 
characteristic  to  be  equal,  that  is, 

^1  ^  ^2  ^  •  •  •  ^  a^ ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  consider  a  differential  equation 
which  has  no  second  member,  observing  that  the  generality  of 
the  process  is  not  lost  by  the  restriction. 
First,  let  us  suppose 

^2  =  <h+*i*         ^  =  ^  +  %*  •••  ^  =  Ol+*m* 

so  that  the  roots  are  thus  made  to  be  unequal ;  but  they  will 
become  equal  if  ij  =  ^3  =  . -^  =  «„»  =  0.     Then 

Cje»»*+.C2e^+ . . .  +  c^c*^' 

if        c'=  q  +  C2  +  C3-f  ...  +  C«i 


Of  these  equations  let  us  take  the  first  m  to  determine  the 
new  constants  c',  c",  ...  cW  j  and  then  let  us  suppose  t  =  0,  so 
that  all  the  subsequent  terms  vanish,  and  the  m  roots  of  the 
characteristic  become  equal ;  and  thus  ultimately  for  the  gene- 
ral integral  we  have 


•«i 


"^^■^^'■'•Hl 
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Thnf  if  two  zoots  of  the  oharaoteristio  aze  equal 

Alio  we  may  ooxirider  the  caae  of  equal  roots  in  the  fidlowim 
maimer :  and  this  is  perhaps  more  direct. 
Let  the  equation  le 

yC)+Ajy(-i)+...+A^y+A,y  =  0;  aOS 

and  let       jf  =  ua^;  (110 

where  aie  a  oonatant  and  if  is  afimotion  ots;  then  sahatitatuqi 
in  (109)^  and  assuming 

o»+Aia«-*+A,a»-»+...+A,-ia+A,  =/(a), 
wehaye 

^f{a)+  ^(a)+^(a)  +  ...+^/(-«(«)+^«0.(lll 

Now  this  equation  is  satisfied  if  if  =  a  constant^  and/(a)  sm  C 
that  is,  if  for  a  we  substitute  one  of  the  roots  of  the  chaimetet 
istio :  let  then  a^  be  substituted  for  a,  and  q  for  u,  so  that  (IIQ 
becomes  y  ^  c^e^'; 

which  is  a  particular  integral ;  and  in  the  same  wbj  may  tli 
other  particular  integrals^  and  consequently  the  general  intern] 
be  found.  If  however  two  roots  of  the  characteristic  are  equal 
say  oj  =  Oi,  then  /(oj)  =  0,  /'(oj)  =  0 ;  and  (111)  is  satisfie 

when  (Pu      ^  .      ., 

—  =  0;         .-.     i*  =  c'+Car; 

.-.    y  =  (c'+c'V)e»»*. 

Similarly  if  m  roots  of  the  characteristic  are  equals  it  is  neoec 
sary  that  ^m^ 

.•.    u  =  c'-f  c"a?-h...  +  cWar"»; 

and  thus  we  have  the  form  of  the  general  integral  when  m  roof 
of  the  characteristic  are  equal. 

455.]  Sbcond  Method. — ^We  may  also  apply  to  the  solatio] 
of  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients  the  process  of  sttc 
cessive  reduction  which  has  been  investigated  in  the  preoedini 
Section.    Taking  (80)  to  be  the  type  equation^  let 

y  =  erju^dx,  (112 

where  a  is  an  undetermined  constant^  and  u^  is  a  function  of  x 
and  let  us  as  heretofore  suppose 

o*+Aia»-i+A,a"-«+...+A^.io-f  A.  =/(a);  (118 
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then  substituting  (112)  in  (80)  we  have 


f{a)ju^dx 


••■*'  1.2.3.. .(«-l)  dw*'^  ^  1.2...W  rfi-i   ""  •  ^     ^ 

Now  as  a  is  undetermined  in  (112)  and  (114)^  let  us  suppose 
it  to  be  a  root  of  (113),  say  o  =  Oj,  so  that/(ai)  =  0 ;  then  the 
first  term  of  the  left-hand  member  of  (114)  vanishes,  and  there 
remains  a  differential  equation  of  the  («•— l)th  order :  and  ob- 
serving that/*(o)  =  1.2.3... (»—l)«,  it  is  of  the  form 

Now  supposing  all  the  roots  of  the  characteristic  to  be  un- 
equal, there  are  n  different  equations  of  this  form,  corresponding 
to  these  roots,  C4,  Og,  ...  a„ ;  also  to  solve  (115)  let 

«!  =  e^'Ju^dx;  (116) 

substituting  which  in  (115)  we  have 

and  expressing  the  first  term  of  the  left-hand  member  in  the 
following  form,  and  adding /(a^),  which  is  equal  to  zero,  because 
aj  is  a  root  of  (113),  we  have 

^       r  1.2.8.. .n+'^     1.2...(»-1)^'-+^     1.2     ^^    1     +-/^"i^J 

+  B,«j+...  +  Bn_3-^j^^j^  =  xe-»+«i)';    (118) 

.-.  /K+iS)  =  0, 

by  reason  of  the  form  of  (113) ;  and  therefore  ai4-/3  is  a  root  of 
(113):  let  this  root  be  Og,  then  aj-j-yS  =  02,  and  fi  =  Oj—ai; 
and  as  (119)  is  an  algebraical  equation  of  (n— 1)  dimensions, 
the  other  roots  are  Oj— €4, ...  a^—ai;  let  these  be  represented 
by  Pii  p2»  •••  /3n-i;  and  as  b„«8  is  evidently  unity  in  (118), 
(118)  becomes 

PKTCE,  VOL.  II.  .^.^^^^N 


njunnon  lor  determining  «,  will  I 

<ir--»  "'"'^""'  rfy-*      ■  ■ 

Aifain,  let  .,  J* 

and  the  eqiutioii  for  the  determ 
dimeiuions,  aiid  its  roots  will  be  i 
we  Bball  continue  the  proceasea  nnl 


and  thus,  leturnmg  through  the  §e^ 

and  as  a  constant  is  to  be  introdu< 
giatioD,  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  • 
will  be  introduced,  and  therefore  t 
And  the  general  form  of  it  is 

y  =  c'e'''  +  c"eV+-.-+c*'>e— ' 

If  X  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  given 
second  member,  then 

y  =  c'e*i'+c"«v+.. 

An  examination  of  the  form  of 
introduced  at  the  several  integratit 
in  (120)  shews  that  the  resnlt  »  r,< 
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Should  there  be  a  pair  of  imaginary  and  conjugate  roots  in 
the  characteristic^  the  corresponding  result  may  be  reduced  to  a 
circular  function. 

This  process  is  also  applicable  when  two  or  more  of  the  roots 
of  the  characteristic  are  equal ;  also  the  general  result  in  equa- 
tion (120)  holds  good.  Thus  suppose  all  the  roots  to  be  equals 
then  /•• 

and  the  several  integ^tions  will  plainly  introduce  n  arbitrary 
constants. 

456.]  The  following  arc  examples  solved  by  this  process. 

The  characteristic  is  a*  - 13  a^  4-  26  a^  -f  82  a  + 104  =  0 ;  of  which 

the  roots  are  —l+^/^,  -I4.  yZHf^  3  4-2 a/^,  8—2 a/^, 
-4:  therefore  by  (122) 

y  =  e-*{Cie^^*4-Cae-^^'}4-e^{c86»^^*4-C4e~«^^'}4C5e~** 
=  i^e^'  cos  (j?  4-yi)  4-*2  ^*  ^^^  (2  J?4-  y2)  +  c^e-**. 

Ex.2.      ^-7«S;+16a»$'-12a3y=0. 
da:^  dar  ax 

The  characteristic  is  a^ — 7  o  a*  4- 16  a^  a  — 12  a^  =  0 ;  of  which  the 
roots  are  2a^  2a^  3a;  and  therefore  by  (121) 

y  =  (c'4-c"a7)0*«*4-C3e3«'. 


Ex.  3.      -7- 
dx 


V  d^^^y       nin  —  l)    ^d^^^y 


n(n—\)       ^d^y      n  .  .dy        .        ^ 
Of  which  the  characteristic  is 

of  which  the  n  roots  are  equal,  and  each  is  equal  to  —a;   so 
that  (121)  gives 

y  =  {Ci4-C2j?4....4-C^^*}«" 


»-a* 


The  roots  of  the  characteristic  are  —  3a,  a,  2fl ;  therefore  by  (120), 

4  K  2 
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r  C         t  g(i»-2a)ir) 

=  c-^" / e*" dx\  ^'  j  Ci 4-  — 32"  l*^ 

J  (  *      a  (m— a)(m-2a)) 

(  r  C      '  «(«+3a)«  ^ 

•"  ^         (^     4a       ^5aa       ^  (m+3a)(m-a)(m-2a) ) 


=  c/e**'  +  c''e"'  +  c'"e-3«'  4. 


e*"* 


(m  +  3a)(m— a)(m— 2a) 

The  roots  of  the  characteristic  are  equals  and  each  is  equal  to  1. 
Therefore  (120)  becomes 

y  =  e*  //  xe"'^  dx  dx 

=  x-\-%-\-(c^x-\-c^e'. 

The  characteristic  is  a^-f  o*  =  0,  and  therefore  the  roots  of 
the  characteristic  are  a\/  — 1,  — av— 1. 

whereby  when  x  is  given  the  general  integral  can  be  found. 
Let     X  =  cos  ^w?  =  ^  {e'*^  "^-^  4-  e-"' ^-^j ; 

:  /  ^«  Vri  X  ^  ^  ^_«^  ^-i  ^^^  v'Zi  _^  ^-arvTlj^^ 
1  -_/",_(  p(n-a)x>/~l  g-(n  +  a)x^^^l    ^ 


y  =  _e-^-i- 


2 


w*  —  a^ 


Let    X  =  cos  or  =  ^r  {e'^'^'-^-f  e"*^"^-^} ; 
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X  sin  ax 
=  A:  cos  (or +  y)  +      ^^      ■ 

Ex.  7.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  form  of  the  function^ 
when  /(j?+y)  4-/(0?— y)  =/(J?)/(y);  ^  and  y  being  two  vari- 
ables independent  of  each  other. 

Taking  the  a?-differential  twice^  we  have 

/>+y)4-/>-y)  ^f\x)f{y). 

Again^  taking  the  y-differential  twice^  we  have 

/"(^+y)+/>-y)  =/(a?)r'(y). 

Consequently  equating  the  right-hand  members^ 

where  d^  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  since  x  and  y  are  independent 
variables;  .^    /'»  ±  aVW  =  0.  (123) 

.-.    f{x)  =  Cie^  +  CgC-"*;  (124) 

f{x)  =  A  cos  (00?  +  a);  (125) 

(124)  or  (125)  being  the  solution  according  as  the  lower  or  the 
upper  sign  is  taken  in  (123).  Taking  (124)  to  be  the  solution^ 
where  c^  and  c^  are  undetermined  constants^  and  substituting  in 
the  given  equation  we  have  c^  =  Cj  =  1^  and  a  is  undetermined. 
Also  taking  (125)  to  be  the  solution  a=2^  a=0;  a  being  unde- 
termined ;  so  that 

/(a?)=6««  +  c"""'; 
f{x)  =  2cosaj?; 

either  of  which  equations  satisfies  the  proposed  functional  equa- 
tion. 

457.3  If  the  right-hand  member  of  the  linear  equation  contains 
a  constant  only,  so  that  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

rf*y  rf*~^y  dy  _ 

then  it  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 

Now  replace  y  by  y+  — ;  then  (126)  becomes 

^11 
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rf^  +  >^i^+-  +  ^-i^+A.y  =  0,  (127) 

and  is  therefore  of  the  form  which  has  already  been  discussed. 
In  the  final  result  we  shall  have  to  replace  y  by  y ;    and 

therefore  if  Oj^  Oj^ . . .  a,  are  the  n  roots  of  the  characteristic  of 

(127).  A 

Also  from  (120)  the  same  result  will  be  derived.     Let  x  =s  a  ; 
then 


( — )'*aia2...a 


Also  if  the  characteristic  has  impossible  roots^  or  has  equal 
roots^  the  results  are  similar  in  form  to  those  investigated 
above. 

T>     ^      fi^y     .  ^dy  ,„ 


(  a,>  —  Qy  Oj  o^  I 


-J.  cVi'  -f  c'V^. 


«i<^ 


4f58.]  The  investigations  of  the  preceding  articles  will  have 
shewn  that  the  solution  of  a  linear  diflPerential  equation  with  a 
second  member  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  solution  of 
it  without  the  second  member ;  for  if  the  general  integral  of  the 
latter  can  be  determined,  that  of  the  former  will  also  be  deter- 
mined if  a  certain  given  function  of  a  single  variable  can  be 
successively  integrated,  and  added  to  it.  A  method  for  this 
purpose,  other  than  the  preceding,  was  devised  by  Lagrange,  and 
is  commonly  called  Lagrange's  method  of  variation  of  parameters. 
This  I  proceed  to  explain. 
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Take  the  two  following  linear  differential  equations  expressed 
in  terms  of  derived  functions : 

y(»)  +  Aiy(*-i)+A2y(*-«)+...+A,_iy'+A,y  =  x,       (128) 
z<*)  +  Ai2r(»-i)  -f  AjZl*-')  +  . . .  +  A._i2r'  +  A,2r  =  0 ;       (129) 
and  suppose  Zj,  Zg, . . .  z,  to  be  f»  particular  integrals  of  (129),  so 
that  the  general  integral  z  is 

z  =  Cjjzri  +  CaZg-f  ...  +  c^2r,;  (180) 

then  it  is  always  possible  to  determine  n  functions  of  Xy  viz., 
u^yU.^y ...  u^,  so  that  the  general  integral  of  (128)  may  be 

y  =  tli2ri+«*2^2+-+«»^n>  (181) 

=  Xttjzr ;  (132) 

that  is,  the  integrals  of  (128)  and  (129)  are  of  the  same  form ; 

but  the  arbitrary  quantities  Cj,  C2,  ...  c,,  which  are  constant  in 

the  integral  of  (129),  are  functions  of  x  in  that  of  (128). 

To  exemplify  the  process  before  I  enter  on  the  general  theory, 

I  will  take  first  the  case  of  the  linear  differential  equation  of  the 

first  order,  viz.         j-. 

^+/Wy  =  F(x),_  (183) 

where  the  coefficient  of  ^  and  also  the  right-hand  member  are 
functions  of  x.     Now  omitting  the  second  member  we  have 

.-.     ^+/(ar)d!a?  =  0; 

if 

.-.     y  =  ce-/^<')^,  (134) 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Now  Lagrange  in  the  method  of  variation  of  parameters  sup- 
poses the  integral  of  the  equation  with  its  second  member  to 
have  the  same /orm  as  that  of  the  equation  without  the  second 
member ;  the  constant  of  integration  in  the  latter  case  however 
being  replaced  in  the  former  case  by  a  determinate  function  o{  x; 
thus  he  takes  (134)  to  be  the  integral  of  (133),  when  c  is  a  func- 
tion of  ^.  To  determine  c,  let  us  differentiate  (184),  and  substi- 
tute in  (133).     Prom  (134)  we  have 

I  =  «-'«-)£ -/(')}'         «»»> 

aubstituting  which  in  (183)  we  have 

g=F(«)e//(')'^; 


i*^hi 


t  parameter  m  (i»4},  is  mt 
variable  wLicb  ia  given  in  (136). 

Let  us  now  apply  the  same  theor 
ential  equation  (128).  Let  us  aupp 
then  differentiating, 

djf  dz 

■ndletM  "oppoie/tobeoftlies 

OB 

Differentiate  again  {Iflrj  subject 

and  again  suppose  ^  to  be  of  th 

(131);  then 

dz  dtt 
dafdx  ' 

and  oontinuing  the  same  proeees,  ai 

tiona  ap  to  j^J^,  we  have 

d-'f  d- 


.   £-'  = 


^■^jZii+'-' 
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the  first  part  vanishes^  because  z^,  z,^y  ...  z^  are  particular  inte- 
grals of  (129) ;  and  therefore 

rfw-i  z  du  __ 
■  da^"^  dx  ^ 
Hence  (181)  is  the  general  integral  of  (128),  the  values  of  the 
tt^s  being  found  from  the  following  system  of  equations  : 


>    (138) 


These  equations  will  of  course  in  gfcneral  give  n  different 
values  of  <,  u^, ...  ti/  in  terms  of  the  z'a  and  of  x,  and  each 
value  will  have  x  as  a  factor ;  suppose  the  other  fiw^rs  to  be 
t?i,  Vg, ...  v„:  then 

tti'=ViX;  .-.     «!  =  Ci+ /«?iXrfa?; 


Uo  -  «?2X; 


««  =  v«x  j 


«•  =  c,+ 


jv^xdx; 


(139) 


and  substituting  these  in  (131),  we  have  the  general  integral  of 
(128). 

In  this  process  we  have  made  no  restriction  as  to  the  coefficients 
of  the  given  differential  equation ;  they  may  be  either  constants 
or  functions  of  a? :  if  however  they  are  constants,  and  Oi,  a^fCLn 
are  the  roots  of  the  characteristic  of  (129), 

Zi  =  e«i',        z^  =  e^, z^  =  e^; 

and  these  must  be  substituted  in  the  series  (188);  and  thence  may 
be  deduced  the  values  of  Vj,  V2, ...  v.  which  are  required  for  (189). 
The  following  are  examples  of  this  process. 


Ex.  1. 


0* 


dar^ 


,*»«  . 


^^-5«g+6««z  =  0; 


Z  =  CiC2««^C2C^ 


or  , 


-/  =  2ai*ie2«'  +  3ati2e^«'  +  e2"'-^  +e^"' 


dx 
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let         e»-^+e3-^=0; 
ax  ax 

and  substituting  in  the  g^ven  differential  equation^  we  have 

aJ7  007 


from  which^  combined  with  the  supposition  made  above^  we  have 

^  = ^"'-^•>';         .-.     «!  =  Ci ■■ 25—; 

ax  a  *         ^     a{m^2a) 


c~* 


(m— 2a)  (m—Sfl) 
So  that  the  equation  without  the  second  member  is 

of  which  the  integral  by  the  processes  of  the  preceding  Articles  is 

where  Cj  and  Cg  are  arbitrary  constants  of  integration. 
Let  us  suppose  c^  and  C2  to  be  functions  of  x :  then 

let  e»«  $A.  +  e—  ^  =  0 ;  (140) 

/w?  ax 

Let  these  values  be  substituted  in  the  given  differential  equa- 
tion ;  and  wc  have 

ae-  $L  -  ce—  ^^  =  e- ;  (141) 

ao7  ax 

*  '    rfo?   ""     2a    '  cte  ""         2a    ' 

so  that  the  integral  of  the  given  differential  equation  is 

pllX 
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Ex.  3.     -j4  -a*y  =  «•*• 

Taking  the  same  process  as  in  the  preceding  example^ 


Section  ^.-^Integration  of  some  Particular  Forms  of  Linear 
Differential  Equations  with  Variable  Coefficients. 

459.]  The  linear  differential  equation  of  the  following  form 
admits  of  being  redaced  to  one  with  constant  coefficients  by 
means  of  a  change  of  variable^  and  therefore  its  integral  may  be 
determined  by  one  or  other  of  the  preceding  methods. 

...+A,_i(a  +  Aj?)^+A,y  =  0;  (142) 

and  I  may  at  onee  remark  that  if  the  equation  admits  of  inte- 
gration  when  the  right-hand  member  vanishes^  it  may  also  be 
integrated  when  the  right-hand  member  is  a  function  of  x. 

Let  a-\-bx  =  jzr;  then  as  a?  is  equicrescent  in  (142),  so  will 
also  z  be ;  and  therefore  after  the  substitution  the  equation  is 

80  that  the  form  of  the  equation  is 

*"^  +Ai«"-'^  +  ...  +A,.  ,*^  +A.y  =  0.      (144) 

Let     -  =  *j  ...     x^^;  ^=*^; 


rf» 


dp  ~  *tte*  dt"^  dxdt  ~      dafi^  dt' 

y_.d^ydxd'yda!d*y_iPyd»y         dy , 
dt^  ~     d^di  "'"''^  rf^  di'^  d('  ~     dx^'^     dt>~    di' 

and  so  on ;  thus  x  -p- ,  ^-f^t  •  •  •  ™ay  ^  expressed  in  terms  of 
-^ ,  -^  . . . ;  and  (144)  will  become  a  linear  differential  equation 

with  constant  coefficients. 

40  ^      - 
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Ex.  1.         ofl  -tH:  +  ar^  — y  =  a?**. 

da?         dx     ^ 

T^x  _  Jt  dAf  _dy  ^d^y  _  d^y      dy  ^ 

80  that  by  the  methods  of  the  preceding  section 

Ex.  2.     a?^^  ""^^^  +^y  =  ^'*- 

Let        a?=c';  g^""^^+^y  =  ^'' 

460.3  The  form  of  linear  differential  equation  which  I  shall 
consider  next  is 

d^v  ,  d^'^y 

where  the  a's  and  the  A's  are  constant.     Now  let  us  suppose  a 

particular  integral  of  this  equation  to  be  of  a  more  general  form 

than  any  heretofore  assumed,  and  to  be  the  definite  integral  of 

the  form  rw, 

y  =  /   e'^'xdu,  (146) 

where  w  is  a  new  variable  independent  of  x,  v  is  a  function  of  ti, 
and  u^  and  Uq  are  the  limits  of  integration  and  are  independent 
of  X ;  and  let  us  consider  the  result  of  the  substitution  of  this 
quantity  in  the  given  differential  equation ;  differentiating  (146), 

dv       /**'»  d^y       /*">  d^v       r^\ 

4-  =  /    ue*^yduy    -j^  =  /    u^e'^^xdu,...    ^  =  /    uT^vdw, 

dx      Ju^  dx^     Juo  «tr       Juo 

and  moreover  let  us  substitute  as  follows : 


/■ 

•fUA 
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so  that  (145)  becomes 

and  integrating  by  parts^ 

U'^Uivl^V  /     {u^vifa— d.UiV}c^  =  0.  (147) 

Now  as  V  is  an  undetermined  Amotion  of  n^  let  us  assume  that 

And  in  consequence  of  this  assumption  (147)  becomes 

...     [cc-'<*']"=0;  (148) 


and  y  =  /     — «     ^*»    du; 


but  in  this  expression  t^  and  Uq  are  undetermined  j  thejr  must 
however  satisfy  (148) ;  and  as  there  will  in  general  be  no  rela- 
tion between  them^  each  separately  must  satisfy  it :  and  there- 
fore we  must  discover  the  roots  of  the  equation 

e     -^  "1      =  0 ; 
let  us  suppose  them  to  be  u^^  t^^  tijj . . .  tfj^;  then  if  we  take  Uq  to 
be  the  inferior  limit  in  all  cases^  and  the  others  in  turn  to  be 
superior  limits^  we  have  the  following  k  values  of  y,  viz. 


-r 


Ci«     -^"i    ^^; 


«0  "i 


y  =j\ 


e       «^i     — ; 

«0  ^1 


(149) 


and  from  the  form  of  the  equation  it  is  plain  that  the  sum  of 
these  also  satisfies  the  equations.  If  therefore  it  is  possible  to 
find  »+ 1  such  values  of  u,  the  resulting  expression  of  the  form 
(149)  is  the  general  integral  of  the  given  equation;  in  other 
eases  it  may  be  only  a  particular  integral. 


-'^* 


I 


Ex.  1 .     (d,  4-  hx)  ^  4-  (a^  -f  b^x) 
For  X  write  *  —  ^ ;  then  we  have  j 

=s  Alog(ii— a)  +  Bl 

if  a  and  ^  are  the  roots  of  the  denon 
determinate  constants  dependent  on  a, 
(148)  we  have 

and  this  equation  is  satisfied  by  if  = « 
therefore  from  (149) 

y==:C, /V»(i«--a)^-n««-/8)'-^*+C8M 
which  is  the  general  integ^. 


Ex.2.     «:V4  +  a;^-4»«y  =  0; 


di 


^0  = 


u,= 


•••/§*=/^=i>* 

therefore  from  (148) 
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Ex.8.      ^  +  (a+*^)y  =  0. 
In  this  example  (148)  becomes 

e^^^    ^  =0; 

which  is  satisfied  by  m*  =  —  00 ;  therefore  tt^  +  o*  =  0,  if  in  the 

result  a  =  00  ;  and  of  this  equation^  if  r  is  a  primitive  cube  root 

of  —1;  the  roots  are 

—  o,       or,      or*, 
and  therefore 

and  in  the  final  result  a  =  00. 
Ex.4.      -^+ary  =  Oi 


J  Ui  a  J  a(n+l) 


Therefore  from  (148),    e     «(»+i)  =  0;  and  tt»+i  =  -00  .     Con- 

sequently  if  the  primitive  roots  of  (— l)""*"^  are  —1,  r,  r*, ...  r*, 
and  a  is  a  quantity  which,  in  the  result,  is  infinite,  the  roots  of 
this  equation  are  —a,  or,  or*, ...  or"; 


. . .  +  C„  /       I 


ltf-» 


||M-1 


e     «*"+!»  rftt. 


Ex.  5.  As  the  last  example  of  this  method  let  us  take  equa- 
tion (260)  in  Art.  425,  which  is  equivalent  to  Riccati's  equation, 
and  exhibit  the  function,  which  satisfies  it,  in  the  form  of  a  defi- 
nite integral.    The  equation  may  be  put  into  the  form 

.'.   y  ^rfti  =  nlog(M2— &«). 

and  (148)  hecMMm       e^  («»— i^»  =  0 ; 

,••    «=s— 00,     =+6     =— 6i 

.'.  y=rc,yV(tt»-.*«)»-'irfti+cJ''^'(w»-A*r"^rfM.      (150) 
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Now  tbese  integrals  admit  of  integration  in  finite  terms  when- 
ever  n  is  a  positive  whole  nomber :  and  since^  see  Art.  425, 

m  ,  ~4n 

^  =  s"/ ST  J     whenever     m  =  ^ r-j 

2(m4-2)'  2n— 1 

which  is  one  of  the  conditions  determined  in  Art.  424.     And  if 
n  is  a  whole  negative  number,  then 

_        m  _^    — 4n 

2(m+2)  2n+l 

and  this  is  the  other  condition  found  in  that  Article.  Hence 
arises  a  reason  why  Riccati^s  equation  can  be  integ^ted  for  these 
values  of  m. 

The  reader  desirous  of  further  information  on  the  integration 
of  linear  difiisrential  equations  by  means  of  definite  integrals  is 
referred  to  the  large  work  of  Petzval  on  the  subject ;  viz.  Inte- 
gration der  Linearen  Differentialgleichungen,  von  Joseph  Petz- 
val, Wien,  1858. 


Section  5. — Integration  of  certain  Differential,  Equations 

of  higher  Orders  and  Degrees, 

462.]  As  no  general  theory  exists  for  the  integration  of  differ- 
ential equations  of  all  orders  and  degrees,  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  artifices,  which  analysts  have  from  time  to  time 
devised,  for  the  integration  of  particular  examples;  I  propose 
therefore  to  examine  the  most  useful  of  these  processes  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  and  in  order.  And  firstly  I  shall  take  dif- 
ferential equations  of  higher  orders,  where  the  highest  derived 
function  is  a  function  of  either  the  one  next,  or  the  two  next, 
inferior  to  it. 

Let /"(a?)  be  the  highest  derived  function;  then  the  problem 
is,  to  discover  the  integral  of  the  equation 

Let  f--H^)  =  2r;  .-.  /-i(x)  =  g;         f-(x)  =  ^; 

d^z  _      /dz      \ 

and  the  equation  is  a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order ; 
of  this  let  the  integral  be     2r  =  </)(a?) ; 

/n-2 
<^(a7)rf2'"-2; 


J.. 
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so  that  the  final  value  oif(x)  depends  on  a  function  of  x  which 
is  to  be  integrated  (n-— 2)  times  in  succession.  Some  examples 
are  subjoined. 

where  6  is  an  undetermined  constant. 


y-b         o' 

where  c  is  another  undetermined  constant. 

Ex.  2.     d^y  =  dx{da^  +  dy^)^,  where  x  is  equicrescent. 

•••    |  =  |{e'--e-<'-'>}; 
Or  we  may  integrate  as  follows :  the  equation  is 


d. 


dx^  „  , 


^^ i=rfr; 

log(y-«+{(y-A)«-l}*)  =  x-a; 
y-b  =  -Ae'-'-^-e-C-'^}. 

At 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  former  of  the  two  methods  we 
have  integrated  first  with  respect  to  Xy  and  in  the  latter  first  with 
respect  to  y.     The  final  integral  also  might  have  been  found  by 

eliminating  -^  by  means  of  the  two  first  integrals. 


dx 
Ex.  3.      a 


dx^  dx^  ''  \    '^^dx^n  ' 

d^  ^     '  "         dx".  ^^^  ' 
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.-.     fl(l4-r«)*  =  x-c;  z*  =r  ^ ^^ ; 


rf2y 

dy 


=  {(j'-c)»-a*}*; 


whence  y  may  be  found  by  integ^tion. 


Ex. 

4. 

dx^ 

a 
~  x' 

dy 
dx 

—  a 

log-; 

y  = 

a  {a; 

logf 

Ex. 

5. 

d*y 
ds* 

dip* 

0. 

•  '    dx' 

dx 

-Ci 

=  0; 

r  — .  fL  jr  - 

-n. 

—  n 

da*     "     ^       -t-  -' 
which  is  linear  of  the  second  order^  and  with  constant  coefficients. 


^•o-    §  =  -+»■©'■ 


d,r^  ^dx* 

rf2y  ^dy 

dx^  -  '  dx 

=  1 ;  — -.  =  dx, 


or-  dor 

.'.     ^  =  TtanaA:(^— c);         y  — o  =  -72■logseea^*(J?  — c). 

Ex.7.     S  =  -^. 

Multiplying  both  sides  by  2rfy,  — :i"2-^  =  — ^' 

^^  (ay)» 


2       ,  III  ,  iT— A 

.-.    3(y*-A:i)4(y4  +  2A:i)  =  -^ 
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All  equations  of  the  form  -r-j  =s  f{y)  may  be  integrated  by 
this  process;  for  multiplying  both  sides  by  2dy, 

and  of  this  the  root  is  to  be  extracted^  and  a  subsequent  inte- 
gration is  to  be  effected. 

Ex.  8.     Determine  the  curve  whose  curvature  is  constant. 
Let  the  radius  of  curvature  =  c ;  so  that 

±— 7r"  =  '' 

dx* 
d^ 

...     (j?-fl)»+(y-A)»  =o«. 

463.]  Let  us  also  examine  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order  which  involve  ^ ,  ^ ,  and  either  a?  or  y ;  and  which  are 
therefore  of  the  form 

T^     ,            d^y  dx 

Ex.  1.     —  --,  =  fl  — ; 

(dx^  +  dy^)^  ^ 

4  P  2 
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where  c  and  k  are  the  arbitrary  constants  of  integration. 

Ex.  8.     a2d«y(a*4-«^)*  +  fl*Apdy  =  a^dod^. 
d^y      dy        1         _  j?^ 

which  is  a  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  in  terms  of  ji;  >  *^^ 
therefore  may  be  integrated. 

Ex.4.     (l  +  ^)g+l+g  =  0. 


=  0.  .-.     _-,  +  ^  =  0; 


tan~^  -^  -ftan~^j7  =  tan"*c; 
ax 

dy         c—x 
dx  "  \-^cx 
whence  y  may  be  found. 

Ex.  5.     dx^'dy-^xd^d^y  =  ada;ds  {(d^x)^-{-id^)  *}*, 
where  8  is  the  equicrescent  variable. 

•.•     ds^  =  dx'^-^dy^,        0  =  dxd^x-^dyd^y; 
.*.     dx^dy—xds^d'^y  =  adsr^d^y; 

rf.  '^y 

dx  dx       dy  ,  dy  ^ 


x-\-a  (fy         dx     dx 

dr 

but  as  -p  is  a  transcendental  function  of  a:,  the  next  integration 
cannot  be  effected. 
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Ex.  6.     Determine  the  curve  of  which  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  proportional  to  the  normal. 

35 — "yy'  +  da^i'     ••  77^ -ly' 

where  *  may  be  either  positive  or  negative ; 

a 


^  =  \{if-i\-W 


(1)     Let  A:  =  1  j  that  is,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to 
,the  normal; 

dy  dx 


=  ±-;         y  =  o{<^"^  +  ^"'}> 


the  equation  of  the  catenary. 

(2)  Let  A:  =  —1; 

ydy 

i^  +  (^— a)'  =  c*; 
the  equation  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  on  the  axis  of  ar. 

(3)  Let  A:  =  2 ;  that  is,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to 

twice  the  normal. 

(x—a)^  =  4c(y— c); 

the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  the  y-axis. 

(4)  Let  A:  =  -2; 

.-.     X  =  ^versin"^—  — (^— y*)^; 

the  equation  of  a  cycloid,  whose  starting  point  is  the  origin,  and 
whose  base  is  the  axis  of  x. 

Ex.  7.     Determine  the  curve  whose  radius  of  curvature  varies 
inversely  as  the  abscissa. 

^        ds^i  k  dx  xdx 

-  =  +  - ;  — — ^  =  + 
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dy 

dx  a?*  — a* 


=   + 


2* 


'        -  {4**-(a^-o»)«}* 

an  equation  which  does  not  admit  of  furUier  integration,  bat 
which  represents  the  elastic  curve.    Also  see  Art.  829. 

Ex.  8.    Determine  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  which  the 
radius  of  curvature  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  normal. 

(l  +  ^)* 

3«y  **\    ■*"<&»''  dic»~       y»' 


da* 


^dx'       y^      a^' 


y^y     =*rfr; 


(a«-y2)l      a 


k  k^ 

the  equation  of  an  ellipse.  The  curve  is  a  hyperbola  if  A*  is 
replaced  by  —k^;  and  is  a  parabola  if  no  constant  is  introduced 
at  the  first  integration. 

Ex.  9.     Find  the  equation  to  the  curve  in  which 

I         dy  dx  =  a     ds, 

•0      -0  -0 

where  ds  is  the  length -element  of  the  curve. 

Ex.  10.     A   form  of  differential  equation  which  frequently 
occurs  in  subsequent  investigations  is 

3  ±  *-^y  =  0. 

Let  both  terms  be  multiplied  by  dy ;  then  integrating^ 

and  according  as  the  upper  or  the  lower  sign  is  taken^  we  have 

//  =  6cos^'(ct'— o) , 
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464.]  Ne:it^  let  us  consider  homogeneous  equations  of  the 
second  order :  the  principle  of  homogeneity  being  estimated  in 
the  following  manner ;  the  variables  Xy  y,  and  their  differentials 
dxy  dy,  d^y  are  considered  to  be  factors  of  the  first  degree ;  and 
each  term  of  the  equation  is  of  the  same  degree  in  respect  of 
them;  thus  the  equation^  x^rf^y— (ydia?— J?dy)*  =  0,  is  homo- 
geneous and  of  the  fourth  degree.  Now  in  such  an  equation  let 
the  following  substitutions  be  made ;  viz. 

y=.xz]  .*.     dy  :=  xdz-\-2dx;  (151) 

also  let  S  =  ->  (152) 

dx^       X 

and  it  is  manifest  that  x  will  enter  in  the  same  power  into  all 
the  terms,  and  therefore  may  be  divided  out ;  this  property  in 

fact  is  the  characteristic  of  the  equation ;  and  thus  the  resulting 

fill 
equation  will  contain  z,  v  and  -^  ;  for  convenience  of  notation, 

let  ^  =  JO  :  so  that  from  (151), 


pdx  =  xdz-i-zdx; 


dx         dz 


X       p^z 


,  dp       d^y       V  ,  . 

and  as  -r-  =  -r^  =  -;  .\    vdx  =  xdp; 

dx       djr       X 

hence  ^  =  _^  =  ^;  (158) 

X        p  —  z         V 

and  V  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  z  and  p  by  means  of  the 
given  equation,  and  therefore  by  the  last  two  members  of  the 
equality  we  shall  have  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order 
in  terms  o{  p  and  z,  whereby  p  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  z  : 
and  therefore  from  the  first  two  members  of  (153)  we  shall 
obtain  a  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  in  terms  of  x  and 
z;  and  this  afber  resubstitution  will  give  the  required  integral. 

Ex.  1.     x^d^y  =  (ydx-^xdy)^. 

x^v  =  x^iz—pY;  .-.     V  =  (Z'-p)^; 

therefore  from  (153)  =  ; — ^ — ,; 

p—z      (p—zy 

dx  dz  €~'dz 

X  c  ^ 

log —  =  — log(c  +  e~') ;  .-.    —  =  c-f  e  * 

C|  X 

and  this  is  the  required  integral. 


— « 
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Also  differential  equations  which  become  homogeneous^  if  we 

consider  x  to  be  of  one  dimension,  t/  of  n,  -^^  of  «— 1,  and  -,-?  of 

n— 2  dimensions  respectively^  may  be  integrated  by  a  similar 
process  by  assuming 

y  =  zx^y        p  =  tt^*~^         -1-1  =  ra?*"*. 

oar 

It  is  to  Euler  that  we  are  indebted  for  these  processes ;  other 
examples  will  be  found  in  his  works^  and  in  the  ordinary  collec- 
tions of  such  problems ;  and  particularly  in  the  Integral  Calculus 
of  M.  Moigno. 

465.]  The  following  differential  equation  is  also  capable  of 
integration  by  either  of  the  two  following  processes ; 

where  x  and  y  are  functions  respectively  of  x  and  y  only :  divide 
through  by  -7^ ,  and  integrate ;  then  we  have 

logc^4-/x(ir+ /vrfy  =  0; 

.-.     /ce>'^^''rfy  = /^-/^^ctr-fCi.  (155) 

Also  the  integration  may  be  effected  by  the  variation  of  para- 
meters.    Omitting  the  last  term,  the  equation  is 

dx^         dx  ' 

.-.     ^  =  ce-/''''-;  (156) 

dx 

so  that  taking  c  to  be  a  function  of  Xj 

and  substituting  this  in  (154),  we  have 

—  ^xdy  =  0 ; 

.-.     c  =  Ae--^^''-^ 
where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant;  so  that  from  (156), 

_        —    ^^  } 
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.-.    /«^^*'dy=Aye-/«'*»dir+Ci;  (157) 

the  form  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  (155). 

dx^      X  dx      y  ^dx' 

.  b 

466.3  ^^^  other  property  of  differential  equations  of  a  higher 
order^  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made^  deserves  explana- 
tion in  this  place. 

Let  therie  be  a  differential  equation  of  the  form 

/('c,y,y',f,...y^'))  =  Oi  (158) 

and  suppose  its  integral  to  be 

y  =  p(ar,  Ci,  C2,  ...cj;  (159) 

then  y  and  its  derived-functions  depend  not  only  on  x,  but  also 
on  the  values  of  the  n  imdetermined  constants ;  but  x  may  be 
considered  independent  of  them.  Let  us  suppose  any  one^  say  c^ 
of  these  constants  to  vary ;  then  the  variation  of  (158)  is 

(160)  becomes 

now  by  reason  of  (159)  y, y', ...  y^*^  are  functions  of  x  and  of 
1,  Cg, . . .  c,  :  if  then  we  substitute  these  in  (158),  \^)}  \^)>'  •  • 

become  fiinctions  of  j:^^  c^^  c,, . . .  c^ ;  and  therefore  the  coefficients 
of  z  and  of  its  derived-ftinctions  in  (161)  are  variable,  and  the 
equation  is  linear ;  and  we  know  that  a  particular  integral  of  it 

is  xr  =  -^ ,  because  the  equation  was  found  by  making  -J'  ss  z: 

and  as  for  the  general  value  c  we  may  substitute  each  of  the  c's, 
so  the  general  integral  of  (161)  is 

^.^c-^^+C'-^  +  .-.  +  c*-)^.  (162) 

Let  this  process  be  compared  with  Art.  352. 
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Section  6. — Inttffratum  of  Partial  Differeniiml  Eqwtaiioma  of 

Higher  Orders. 

467.]  The  integration  of  partial  differential  eqnatioiis  of  the 
higher  orders  is  snrronnded  with  diflScolties ;  and  only  some  tew 
cases  have  at  present  Welded  to  the  powers  of  Analysis  ;  of  those, 
which  are  integrable,  most  arise  in  the  more  abetmse  branches 
of  Physical  Mathematics,  and  therefore  the  discassion  of  them 
wonld  be  undertaken  with  inadequate  means  at  this  stage  of 
our  treatise :  we  shall  therefore  pass  them  br ;  and  only  intro- 
duce in  the  two  following  Articles  Mongers  method  of  inte- 
grating those  of  a  simple  class;  and  afterwards  prove  some 
properties  of  the  most  simple  forms. 

First  let  us  consider  Mongers  method  of  solving  linear  partial 
differential  ecjuations  of  the  second  order^  which  are  of  the  form 

where  b^  s^  t,  v  are  functions  of  Xj  y,  z,  and  the  partial  derived- 
functions  \j-)  And  (;7-);  and  let  us  employ  the  symbols  given 

in  Art.  418,  Vol.  I ;  so  that  (103)  is 

Rr-fs^-hT/  =  V;  (IW) 

where  r,  s,  t,  v  are  functions  of  x,  y,  r,  />,  q.     From  the  symbols 
we  have  dp  =  r  dx -j- s  dy, 

dq  =  sdx-^tdy : 
and  by  means  of  these  eliminating  r  and  /  from  (164-),  we  have 
ndpdy  —  \dydx-\-Tdqdx^s{ndy^  —  ^dydx-{-Tdx^}  =0.  (165) 
Now  suppose  that 

Rdpdy  —  vdydx-^-rdqdx  =  0;  (166) 

ndy^  —  sdydx-{'Tdx-  =  0;  (167) 

then  as  we  have  also 

dz  =  pdx-hqdy,  (168) 

we  may  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  these  last  three 
0(|uations  by  eijuations  of  the  form 

fi{^v,y,z,p,q)  =  q,  )  ^ 

and  assuming  this  to  be  so,  then  if  f  is  the  symbol  of  an  unde- 
tormined  function,  f  __  p//*)  i\7{\\ 

will  be  the  general  first  integral  of  the  proposed  equation. 


(174) 
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To  prove  this  statement;    let  -~^  =  y';   and  let  y'  be  the 

general  symbol  of  the  roots  of  (167),  so  that  (166)  becomes 

Rdp/^wy'dx-^ndq  =  0.  (171) 

Now  taking  the  total  differential  of  the  first  of  (169),  we  have 

and  substituting  for  dy,  and  for  dz  and  dq  from  (168)  and 
(171),  we  have 

^l(f)-i^'(^)|*=»'<>''> 

and  this  equation  must  be  identical,  because  it  satisfies  each  of 
the  three  equations  (166),  (167),  and  (168) ;  therefore 

(|)-(f)^  =  »' 

and  we  have  similar  equations  in  terms  ofy2'     Also  from  (170), 

and  replacing  dz  by  its  value  (168),  and  (-4^)  and  f -~1  j  by  their 

values  from  (174);   and  similarly  replacing  f-p-j  and  (--—]  ^ 
(175)  becomes 

+<*-^^,|(|)-^(lf)+»(i)-^»(f)|=''Mm, 

which  we  may  conveniently  express 

i^t/dp-^idq  —  yy'dw  =  t{dy^y'dw);  (177) 

and  replacing  dp  and  dq  by  their  values, 

(RyV+T*  — vy'-fT/)«ir-f  (iiy'*  +  T/— T)rfy  =  0;       (178) 

4qa 
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and  as  x  and  y  are  independent  variables^  this  equation  must  be 

identical ; 

.-.    Ry'r+T^-vy'+T/rs  0;|  ^yj^^ 

Ry'*+T/— T  =  0;/ 

and  therefore  eliminating  r  and  /,  and  replacing  in  the  piroposed 
equation  (164),  we  have 

*{Hy'*-sy'  +  T}  =  0,  (180) 

and  this  equation  is  satisfied  because  y'  is  a  root  of  (167) :  t 
therefore  has  disappeared,  and  as  that  alone  in  (178)  and  (179) 
involves  p,  the  result  is  true  whatever  is  the  form  of  p :  and 
therefore  (170)  involves  an  arbitrary  Ainctional  symbol  and  is  a 
general  first  integral  of  (163).  Let  us  consider  the  above  pro- 
cess, when  it  is  applied  to  the  solution  of  some  examples. 

468.3  ^^'  ^*     -"^^  ^'  ^>  '^  ^^  constant,  and  v  =  0;  and  sup- 
pose the  equation  to  be 

In  this  case  (166)  and  (167)  become 

dpdy-\-^€?dqdx  =:  0, 
dy^  —-ha^  dy  dx  -\-%a^  dx^  =  0; 

from  the  former  of  which,  y  =  2aa?4-Cj ; 
also  dp  +  Sadq  =  0; 

« 

similarly        p-h^aq  =  /g (y — ^cwr) : 

.-.    ;>  =  3/2(y-3aa7)-2/i(y-.2ar); 

.•.     ^  =  </)i(y— 2aa?)-h</)2(y— 3a^); 
and  this  is  the  general  integral  of  the  given  equation. 

dx^f     ^  \dy^ 
dpdy^a^dqdx  =  0;  dy^'-a^dx^  =  0; 


Ex.  2.    (^)  -  a2  (^)  =  0.     Here  (166)  and  (167)  become 


dx^^'  dx         "*' 
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p—aq  =  c{;  !>+«?  —  Cj'; 

.-.   p-aq  =fi(t/-ax);  />+«?= /a (y+or); 

.-.     2p  =  /i  (y-ap)+/a  (y+ar) ; 

and  this  is  the  complete  integral. 

Ex.  3.    f  r--2pqS'^f^  t  =  0.     Here  (166)  and  (167)  become 
^dpdy-\-p^dqdx  =  0;  ^dy^+2pqdxdy+f^  (h^  =  0; 

.•.    qdy-^pdx  =  0;  ^pqdp+p^dq  =z  0; 

p      g 

2f  =  Ci;  ^  =  c  =  <^  (Ci)  =  <^  (z) ; 

.••     z  =/(y  +  ca:)  =/{y  +  a?0(ir)}. 
This  problem  is  the  converse  of  that  discassed  in  Art.  868,  Vol.  1. 

469.]  We  can  also  find  the  integral  of  the  foUowing  linear 
partial  differential  eqaation  of  the  nth  order 

where  a,  b,  .. .  K, l  are  constant.     Let    z  =  /(y+mx) ; 

d*z 


(s=^)='»""'-^"^+'»'>' 


then  (181)  becomes 

Am*  +  Bm*-^H-...  +  Km+L  =  0.  (182) 

Let  the  n  roots  of  this  equation  be  m^,  m,, ...  m,,  and  be 
unequal;  then 

^  =/i(y  +  mia?)+/2(y+»»,a?)+...+/,(y4-w,a^),        (188) 

where /i,/„  .../,  express  arbitrary  functions. 

If  two  roots  of  (182)  are  equal,  say  nij  =  ntj,  then 
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^  =/i(y+wh*)+*/2(y+^i*)+/3(y+»»8^)+-- 

..+/.(y+»»«^);    (184) 

and  the  result  is  analogous^  if  three  or  more  roots  are  equal. 
Ex.  1.     *2r-2ai«+a«^  =  0. 

.'.     6*111*— 2aAmH-a2  =  0;  m  =  -r; 

b 

470.]  The  following  are  geometrical  problems  of  considerable 
interest^  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  partial  differential 
equations. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  sur&ce^  every  point  of  which 
is  an  umbilic. 

By  (95),  Art.  413,  Vol.  I,  the  condition  is 

T  9  t 

1+^     ""/>?    ~     1+?*' 

p      ^  __\dq  ^  q      dq  ^\  dp  ^ 

1  +  jc>*  dx  "^  q  dx'  1  +  ^  dy  "  p  dy' 

where  y  and  x  are  undetermined  functions  of  y  and  a?  respectively, 
introduced  in  the  a:-  and  y-partial  integrations ;  hence  we  liave 

but  since     (|)  =  (g). 

we  have        (l+x)"5--  =  (I-j-y)"^  — ; 

ax  dy 

now  this  equation  shews  that  x  and  y  are  of  the  same  form,  and 
as  there  is  no  relation  between  them  this  identity  can  subsist 
only  when  each  side  is  a  constant :  let  therefore 

k  k 

=  x—a;  — n-  =  y  —  "  > 


(1  +  X)*  (1+Y)i 

whence 

/d2\  x—a 


^  (dz\  ^  y-b . 
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^«c  =-{*«-(^-.a)»-(y-i)«}*; 
...     (a?-a)2H.(y  -A)a  +  (z-c)>  =  *«, 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  sphere.     Whence  we  conclude  that 
a  sphere  is  a  surface^  every  point  of  which  is  an  umbilic. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  surface  of  revolution  at  every  point 
of  which  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  are  equal  and  of  oppo- 
site signs. 

The  differential  equation  which  expresses  the  stated  property 
is,  see  (94),  Art.  413,  Vol.  I, 

(l  +  g«)r-2joj*+(l+p«)^  =  0.  .(185) 

Let  the  surface  required  have  the  axis  of  z  for  its  axis  of  revo- 
lution, so  that  its  equation  is, 

'?=/(^+y^), 

where  /  expresses  the  arbitrary  function  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined; 

.-.  /,  =  2a^/v+y');         g  =  2y/(^+y*), 

r  =  4^/''+2/';         9  =  ^xyf'i        t  =  4yV"+2/'; 
and  (185)  becomes 

(^+yV"+2(^+yV+/'=  0; 

let  a?*4-y*  =  C;        .'•    ^  =/(0  ;  and  we  have 
and  making  ,?  to  be  equicrescent  instead  of  ^, 


±  f-i  _ -L  ^^ »  -  -  • 


that 


d  /I  rfC\      2 


'       dz\Cdzi~C' 


.-.     (--2  =  -i"^*"  +«   ''' 
the  constant  being  determined  so  that  C  =  <^>  when  ^  =  0  : 

4 
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which  is  the  equation  of  the  sarfiu^e  required :  and  the  equation 
to  the  generating  curve  is 

which  is  that  of  the  catenaiy^  the  axis  of  revolution  being  the 
directrix. 


^ 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE  SOLUTION  OF.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  BY  THE 

CALCULUS  OF  OPERATIONS. 

Section  1. — The  Solution  of  Total  Differential  Equations  by 

Symbolical  Methods. 

471.]  I  propose  to  apply  in  the  present  Chapter  certain 
theorems  in  the  Calculus  of  Operations  to  the  solution  of  differ- 
ential equations.  These  theorems  have  been  demonstrated  in' 
Chapter  XIX,  Vol.  I,  and  I  refer  to  that  chapter  for  the  proof 
of  them ;  as  also  for  their  character  in  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  commutative,  the  distributive,  and  the  index  laws.  This  last 
characteristic  is  most  important  in  the  present  applications,  be- 
cause it  gives  to  the  symbols  that  interrogative  quality,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  late  Professor  Boole,  whence  their  power  is  derived 
for  these  enquiries. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a  linear  differential  equation, 
which  has  constant  coefficients,  and  is  of  the  form  (79),  Art.  450. 
Now  we  may  separate  the  subject-function  from  the  constants 
and  the  symbols  of  operation,  inasmuch  as  these  are  subject  to 
the  distributive  law ;  thus  we  have 

The  ftinction  of  the  operating  symbol  in  the  left-hand  member 
is  evidently  of  the  form  of  an  algebraical  expression  of  the  nth 
degree;  and  consequently,  as  such  symbols  are  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  algebraical  multiplication,  it  may  be  resolved 
into  n  simple  factors,  the  roots  corresponding  to  which  may  be 
real  or  imaginary,  and  may  be  all  unequal,  or  two  or  more  may 
be  equal.  Let  us  in  the  first  place  assume  all  the  roots,  whether 
real  or  imaginary,  to  be  unequal;  so  that  the  function  of  the 
operating  symbol  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

PRICE,  VOL.  II.  4  R 
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and  consequently 

Now  the  meaning  of  this  equation  is  evidently  as  follows; 
the  several  factors,  which  enter  into  the  left-hand  member  of  the 
equation,  symbolise  certain  operations ;  and  the  order  in  which 
these  factors  are  placed  shews  that  the  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  order,  and  one  on  the  back  of  the  other,  the  subject- 
variable  or  the  subject-function  on  which  they  are  to  be  per- 
formed being  placed  last;  and  the  whole  or  resultant  effect  is, 
that  they  change  that  function  into  x.  This  is  the  direct  process, 
and  it  yields  the  direct  result.  Our  present  problem  however  is 
the  inverse,  and  is  this;  What  is  that  Amotion  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  operations  symbolized  by  these  factors,  so  that 
when  thus  operated  upon  it  becomes  x  ?  Evidently  to  obtain 
this  information  it  is  necessary  to  make  both  members  of  the 
equation  subjects  of  a  series  of  operations  inverse  of  the  former 
direct  operations,  so  that  those  in  the  left-hand  member  may  be 
neutralized.    As  these  symbols  obey  the  index  law,  the  operation 

inverse  to,  say,  -r aj,  is  f-^ aj);  and  n  required  operations 

of  this  kind  having  been  performed  on  the  left-hand  member  of 
(3),  it  will  become  y;  and  as  the  same  operations  are  to  be 
performed  on  x,  we  have 

As  the  operations  denoted  by  the  factors  in  the  left-hand 
member  of  (3)  are  subject  to  the  commutative  law,  the  result 
is  the  same,  whatever  is  the  order  in  which  the  operations  are 
performed.  I  have  retained  in  (4)  the  order  in  which  the 
operations  are  arranged  in  (3),  but  the  factors  may  be  arranged 
in  any  order. 

These  inverse  symbols  are  manifestly  of  an  interrogative  cha- 
racter.   The  question  is,  What  is  f  ^ aj)     x?  This  question  is 

answered  in  (53),  Art.  425,  Vol.  I,  and  also  in  (20),  Art.  153,  of 
the  present  volume ; 

[j a)     X  =  ««*• /xe-«-*'dir;  (5) 

and  this  theorem  completes  the  solution  of  the  problem  :  for  the 


{tH,"^)    ^  =  c*>'/xe— I'rfr, 
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right-band  member  of  (4)  requires  only  a  series  of  these  opera- 
tions^ which  are  identical  in  form  of  result,  and  are  to  be  effected 
oonsecutivelj  one  on  the  back  of  the  other.     Thus  since 

therefore,  taking  an  arrangement  of  symbols  analogous  to  that 
of  (9),  Art.  208, 

(^""•)     (^-'^)     U-"»)    * 

=  trv*  j  ^'H-'i)*  dx  i  ^'^-"^^  dx  j  \e-*^  dx ',      (7) 

and  so  on,  antil  finally 

y  =  e^fei^.-.^dx/e^^'-^^dx /xe-^cto;        (8) 

which  gives  y,  the  required  Ainction,  in  terms  of  a? ;  and  thus  the 
problem  is  solved. 

As  each  integration  introduces  an  arbitrary  constant,  n  con- 
stants will  be  introduced  in  the  processes  of  the  n  int^rations : 
and  these  will  evidently  in  the  answer  take  the  form 

CiC-i'  +  CgC^-h.-fc^e*-*.  (9) 

This  process  gives  the  result  already  obtained  in  (120),  Art.  448; 
and  the  shortness  of  it  in  comparison  of  that  at  once  indicates 
its  advantage  in  the  solution  of  such  equations. 

The  general  value  of  y  given  iir  (8)  holds  good,  whether  the 
a's  are  real  or  imaginary.  I  may  remark  however  that  if  soioe 
are  imaginary,  the  imaginary  roots  enter  in  pairs,  and  that  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  value  of  y  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  circular  functions. 

If  two  or  more  of  the  factors  in  (3)  and  consequently  in  (4) 
are  equal,  say  01  =  02=03,  then  by  (36),  Art.  422,  Vol.  I,  and 
by  (19),  Art.  153  of  the  present  volume, 

(^  _a)"'x  =  e^Pxe'^dx^i  (10) 

and  the  constants  introduced  in  integration  will  enter  in  the 
fo™  e^ic^^-c^x-^c^a^).  (11) 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  process  is  applied. 

4  R  2 
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Ex.  1.    -~  —ay  =  X. 

Let    X  =  a?*; 

n.     /^*       ^    —1  n(n— 1)...8^.1') 


gmx 


Let    X  =  c"*:        .•.    y  =  ce***+ 

m  — a 

Let    X  =  e"*;         y  =  cc**4-a?c*^. 


Let    X  =  e"**  cos  no?  = 


2 


(m— a)  cos  nx-^n  sin  im? 
(m— a)'^4-n^ 


.-.     y  =  e**' /_     ^,2  .    o H-c*'. 


Ex.2.    g-6ag  +  lla^|-6a3  =  e-. 


w— a 


•••  (^-3«)y  =  ^'"/^"'"'{^+^i^"}'*^ 


c""  e 


(m— 2o)(»n— a)       a 


i-e"  +  c,e'"; 


e"" 


•'•     y  -  (m-Sa)  {m-2a)  {tn-a)  +«i«"  +  c,«*"'  +  c,« 
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=  6«'|e-^'(^  +  |f  +  ^)+c,ar+c,| 

—    OS   "^    08    "^    2*   "*"  l^l^  +  ^2}' 

Ex.  4.    -r^  H-o'y  =  COB  ax. 

orsincur  , 

=  — s 4-AC08(ar— a); 

where  a  and  a  are  arbitrary  constants. 

472.]  The  integral  value  of  the  right-hand  member  of  (4) 
may  also  be  determined  in  the  following  manner.  The  function 
in  terms  of  the  operating  symbols  is  evidently  a  rational  fraction 

in  powers  of -t~  ;  it  may  consequently  be  decomposed  into  a  series 

of  simple  fractions  by  the  process  explained  in  Chap.  11^  Section  2^ 
of  the  present  volume. 

Firstly,  let  us  suppose  all  the  roots  to  be  unequal ;  then  by 
(27),  Art.  (19),  if 

(^-".)""(^-".)"-(i-«.r=/(i).  <>»> 

1  \     Id         \-i        \     Id         \-» 

^^dx'  1     Id         \-i 

Theirefore,  introducing  the  subject  of  the  operating  symbols, 

lid         \-» 
--^f^)\di~''f    *• 
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And  consequently  by  reason  of  the  theorem  cited  in  (5)^ 


p-r  e^Je—^xtbf ;       (18) 


an  expression  which  involves  n  signs  of  integration,  and  conse- 
qaently  n  arbitrary  constants ;  and,  if  these  are  introduced,  the 
result  becomes 

•••+  377— N«^/^"*^x*p;     (14) 

which  result  is  identical  with  (106),  Art.  451. 

If  there  is  one  pair,  or  are  many  pairs,  of  imaginary  roots,  we 
may  transform  the  expression  by  the  process  of  Article  452. 
Thus  if  o^  and  aj  are  a  pair  of  conjugate  imaginary  roots, 

on  =  a+J\/  — 1,         a  =  a— Jv/— 1; 

then       Ci€f^'+Cje^''  =  c«*{c<c^"^^'+ c^e"*^"^'} 

=  e**  X:  cos  (6j7  +  y) ;  (15) 

where  k  and  y  are  two  new  undetermined  constants ;  and  if 

f\ai)  =  M-fNv/^,         f\aj)  =  M-N>/^; 
then    77-—  /e-«<'xctF+ 777-7     e-'j'xda^ 


2  e^'(h  cos  bji^-^-u  Bin  bx)  /   _^^        •        , 
=      -  > — -^ -le  ""* cos bxxdx 

2e"*(Lsinte— McosAa?)  Z*.^,  .    ,        , 
4-  ^^ r ~  le  "^sinbxxdx; 

and  this  again  may  be  further  simplified  if  L  and  M  are  replaced 
by  r  cos  0  and  r  sin  6  respectively. 

-T- )  are  equal  to  each  other ;  that  is, 

if  a^  =  Og  =  ...  =  a^;  then,  according  to  Art.  21,  if  yjrix)  is 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  o(  <l>{x),  where  <^(^)  is  the  product  of  all 

the  factors  of/  f-r-)  short  of  the  equal  factors. 
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-••+1 


f^^i^i}  (^     r*     A    1^       \~^ 

•••■*"  1:2:8. . .(m-l)  VS  ~ "'/     "^  J'KiTJ  ^5i  ~""-^»^    ■•"•■' 

1     /  rf         \-» 

to  all  these  terms  let  the  subject  x  be  affixed ;  then  since 

^(••-i)(a,)        r 

+  -3?7 -/e— -*i'xd:r+...  +  :p7—.  I e-^'xdx I      (16) 

and  as  the  constants  introduced  by  integpntion  are  arbitrary,  in 
the  first  m  terms,  m  and  only  m  constants  will  be  brought  in; 
and  the  remaining  n^m  constants  will  arise  in  the  other  inte- 
grations. ^  If  the  roots  corresponding  to  the  sets  of  equal  factors 
are  imaginary,  the  process  of  integration  is  the  same ;  the  result 
however  is  so  complicated  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  express 
it  at  length. 

•••  {|-«)(|-»«)(s-»')»  =  '"' 

whereby  the  result  depends  on  simple  integrations. 

Ex.  2.      ^— 4a:/  +4n*y  =  siniwr. 
At*  ax 

•••     {^-2a)y  =  Binnxi 
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y=.(^-2a)    sinners  c2««/    ^-2«» ^^^^ ^^ 


Ex.3.      0  +  a*y  =  x; 


(n24.4a*)» 


y  =  (^+^')  '^ 


paV^«        /•  ^— a^— 1; 


-1^  2a>v/-.l^ 


2a\A 
and  a  constant  must  be  added  at  each  integration. 

Let    X  =  0;     y  =  CiC«^^*  f  Ca^—^^* 

=  A:co8(aa?+y). 

C0SI7I«P 

Let    x  =  cosf?M7;    y  = -9 ^^ -f  ^cos((M?+y). 

Let     X  =  COS  ax ; 

.rsinao?      cos  ao?      ,        , 

o^sinoj? 

=  — ^ l-Acos(aa7  +  B). 

2a 

473.]  The  preceding  process,  it  will  be  observed,  involves 
operations  represented  by  symbols  of  the  general  forms 

where  r  is  unity  or  some  other  positive  and  integral  number; 
and  as  the  operation  which  such  a  symbol  represents  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  distribution  and  of  repetition,  we  may  expand  the 
operative  symbol,  and  operate  on  x  with  the  several  and  succes- 
sive terms  of  the  expansion :   but  (^  +  o)     ni^y  be  expressed 

in  either  of  the  following  forms, 

[d\-'     r     /fl?\""\  r(r+l)    g/rfr^-a 
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the  fonner  of  wliich  involves  integration  onlj^  and  the  latter 
diflferentiation  only :  and  as  integration  introduces  arbitrary  con- 
stants, and  differentiation  does  not,  it  may  be  thought  that  the 
latter  expansion  is  inapplicable ;  it  may  however  always  be  em- 
ployed,  if  we  take  care  to  introduce  the  arbitrary  constants,  or 
the  supplementary  function  which  they  are  involved  in;  and 
this  we  may  do  as  follows : 

But       (—  -I-  a)    0  =  «""/ 0  doiT 

=:e-"{Ci  +  C2a?-fC3a?2  +  ...+Cra?'-i}.    (17) 
Similarly, 

Of  which  expression  the  latter  part  is  equal  to 

=  Cj  cos  lur-i — -  sin  ax.  (18) 

Other  forms  of  these  operating  symbols  may  also  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  differentiation ;  and  as  that  to  which  x  is  affixed 
always  admits  of  such  an  expansion,  we  infer  that  if  we  can  in- 
tegrate a  linear  differential  equation  when  the  right-hand  member 
is  zero,  we  can  by  means  of  differentiation  only  find  the  integral 
when  the  right-hand  member  is  a  function  oix. 

PRICE,  VOL.  U.  4  S 
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(1       8a      8.4  o»  )  „     ^  /""/vj  « 


e"* 


Ex.  2.    -j^  +»*y  =  cosdkr. 


I       a^       a*       a^  ) 

the  last  part  being  concluded  from  (18) ; 

cosa<r      , 
n^  —  a^ 
The  form  of  each  example  however  will  generally  suggest  the 
process  most  convenient  for  this  solution. 

474.]  Differential  equations  of  the  form  treated  of  in  Art.  459 
are  most  easily  reduced  to  the  linear  form  with  constant  coeffi- 
cients by  the  theorem  given  in  (46),  Art.  424,  Vol.  I ;  viz.  if 
e^  =  Wy  we  have 

whereby  we  have 

dy^  _  ^ 
dx  -  dd' 

dx"  ~^d0        >de^  ~  dd^       do' 

■''d^-\d0      ^l^dd      ^1  dd^ 
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and  so  on  for  differentials  of  higher  orders ;  and  as  the  right-hand 
members  of  these  equivalents  involve  coefficients  which  are  con- 
fltuitSy  so  will  a  differential  equation^  whose  terms  are  of  the  form 
in  the  left-hand  members^  after  substitution  become  a  linear  dif- 
ferential equation  with  constant  coefficients. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  process  is  applied. 

Ex.1.     a?2— I— na?-r +«y  =  fl^**. 

Let  w  ^  ^i  and  let  us  substitute  by  means  of  (19) ;  then  we 
J^ve  d^y      dy        dy 


dS      I  \de 


ae*»* 


=  Ciir-f-C2d?"  + 


(m— 1)  {m—n) 
(w— 1)  (m— n) 


Ex.2.     a^§  +  8^$5+y  =  7^-i— ,; 
dr*  dx     ^       (1—^)* 


X         X — 1  X  X 


Sbction  2. — The  Solution  of  Partial  Differential  Equations 

by  Symbolical  Methods. 

475.]  The  process  by  which  the  theorems  of  operating  symbols 
are  applied  to  the  solution  of  partial  differential  equations  is  in 
principle  the  same  as  that  by  which  they  have  been  already 

4  s  2 
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applied  to  the  solution  of  total  differential  equations;  and  the 
method  is  for  the  most  part  only  applicable  to  two  classes  of  equa* 
tions^  which  are  analogous  to  those  similarly  treated  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  One  peculiar  extension  is  required ;  and  this  is 
given  by  the  symbolical  form  which  Taylor's  theorem  takes  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  (59)^  Art.  427,  Vol.  1,  where  we  have 

e*^/(ar)=/(a?+A);  (20) 

d        d 

...     /5i^*4?/(^,y)  =:/(4?+A,y  +  i).  (21) 

In  (20)  if /(a?)  is  a  constant^  it  remains  the  same  constant^ 

although  it  is  the  subject  of  the  operation  denoted  by  e  ^.  This 
process  of  integration  is  exemplified  in  the  following  examples. 

As  the  operations  symbolized  by  -7-  and  -7-  are  independent 
of  each  other,  when  one  is  taking  effect,  the  other  is  inoperative, 
that  is,  if  -7-  is  variable,  —  is  constant,  and  vice  versa.    Suppose 

that  ^  is  taking  effect ;  then  we  have 


""  a  ^dx      a  dy'      ' 


when  ^  is  constant;  therefore  by  (5),  Art.  471, 


1h     d    /•  bx  d 

z  =  -e  ^ 


b     d 

-x- 


and  remembering  that  the  operation  symbolized  by  €«  <*y,  when 
performed  on  a  constant,  produces  the  same  constant ;  and  that 
an  arbitrary  innction  of  y  must  be  added,  because  an  ^-partial 
integration  is  being  performed, 

1       bx  d  ^^  ^  *^ 

r  =  -c  <•  "»-  {car+(/.(y)}  =  —  +e   «  <"'<f  (y) 

ex      ^  /        hx\       ex  ,   .,        .  . 
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If  the  operation  expressed  by  -i-  had  been  first  efiected^  we 
should  have  had 

and  this  is  equivalent  in  form  to  the  former  result. 

1    d  Sid  rf\-i        Id         d\W 

=  ♦(y  +  iM?)  +  Y(y-.|M?). 

476.]  There  is  another  class  of  partial  differential  equations  the 
integral  of  which  can  be  determined  by  the  symbolical  method ; 
as  the  process  however  will  be  best  understood  by  means  of  ex- 
amples^ I  take  the  two  following. 

^•»-  '©+i'(|)-~-»- 

Let    d?  =  c*,        y  =  e*; 
where /denotes  an  arbitrary  function. 
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Let     0?  =  e*,     y  =  c*  ;  also  let 

d         ^  _   ^       iL  - 
^tix'^^dy"  dO'^  d^  "  ^' 

consequently  by  the  theorem  in  (46),  Art.  424,  Vol.  I, 

(v-n)(v— l)z  =  e^*  +  e^^. 
Now  we  have  the  following  theorem ; 

(v— nXc^^+c"**)  =  (m— n)  («"••+ e"*^); 
80  that  if  this  operation  is  effected  k  times  consecutively, 

(v-»)*(e~*+>^)  =  (m  -  »)*(«*•+«*♦)  ; 
therefore  if  *  =  —  1, 

w — n 

It  is  also  evident  from  the  definition  of  v,  that  if  tf^  is  a  homo- 
geneous Amotion  of  m  dimensions  in  terms  of  ^  and  y, 

(v-m)««  =  0; 

_      0 
V— m 
and  (v— m)^^0  =  u^. 

Let  us  apply  these  theorems  to  the  preceding  equation ; 
(v-l)2r  =  (v-n)-i(e3  «  +  «»♦) 


2-n 


+  tt„; 


•'•    -^  -  (2-1)  (2-n)  +**»'^^' 

-  (2-1)  (2-n)  +'*»*  +  ^i' 
where  u„  and  Wi  are  homogeneous  functions  of  x  and  y  of  m 
and  1  dimensions  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


INTEGRATION  OF  SIMULTANEOUS  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS. 


477.3  ^  system  of  n  different  equations  involving  the  inde- 
pendent variable  t,  n  dependent  variables  3P,y,z,  ...  and  their 
/-derived  functions,  viz.  j/,  y',  y,  . . .  a^\  y",  2^^  •  >  is  called  a 
system  of  simultaneous  differential  equations ;  the  order  of  which 
depends  on  that  of  the  highest  derived-functions ;  and  the  pro- 
blem of  integration  consists  in  deducing  fi-om  them  integral  func- 
tions of  3P,y,z,...  t,  which  also  contain  a  sufficient  number  of 
arbitrary  constants.  Many  most  important  problems  in  mathe- 
matical physics  depend  on  the  integration  of  a  system  of  equa- 
tions of  this  form. 

Let  us  consider  first  a  system  of  simultaneous  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order :  and  suppose  that  they  are  n  in 
number,  and  of  the  form 


■jT  —  f\  \fi  ^y  y>^i  '■  ')> 


^y  ^ 

dt  ^ 


f^yfy^^fVy ^y  •  ••/> 


> 


^  =A{t>3',y,z,..); 


(1) 


we  have  to  eliminate,  by  means  of  these  n  equations,  n— I 
variables  y,2^, ...  and  thus  to  obtain  an  equation  in  terms  of  t 
and  of  the  other  variable  x :  for  this  purpose  we  differentiate 
the  first  of  the  above  equations  n  times,  and  substitute  each  time 

for  -^,  -^,  ...  their  values  given  in  the  other  «— 1  equations-: 
by  this  process  we  obtain  n— 1  equations  of  the  forms. 


~Jfi    =  ^2(^>^yy>^y    )y 


d^x 
dfi 


=  ^z{i}^yy>^y"')y 


(2) 


which  added  to/^  give  us  n  equations,  from  which  y,  r,  ...  may 
be  eliminated,  and  an  equation  of  the  nth  order  in  terms  of  «•  and 


i 
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/  will  refult.  Now  this  when  integrated  will  conbdn  ii  aibitmy 
constants;  and  from  it  we  shall  be  able  to  deriTe  the  several 
equations  (2),  by  means  of  which  and  the  remaining  equations 
of  (1)  we  shall  obtain  the  other  integrals. 


E..,.  |-,  =  o=        |-,  =  a 


d^w      dy 

Ex. 2.    a^  +{e-b)yz  =  0,      ft^  +  (a-e) zx  =  0, 

dz 

^di  ■'■^*""^)^y  =  ^• 

Multiply  the  first  by  jPj  the  second  by  y,  and  the  third  by  jer ;  and 

let  -~  =  xyz;  then  we  have  aa?-r:  =  (A— c)^;  and  similar 
dt  ^    *  dt       ^        ^  d.' 

values  for  the  others ; 

cz^  =  2(a-*)</)  +  Ag 
.'.     abcx^y^z^ 

the  integral  of  which  will  give  us  /  in  terms  of  0.  Also  mul- 
tiplying the  three  equations  severally  through  (1)  by  x,y,Zy 
(2)  by  flW7,  byy  cz ;  and  adding  in  each  case,  we  have 

axdX'\'bydy-\'Czdz  =  0; 
a^x  dx-\'b^ydy-\-c^zdz  =  0 ; 
.-.     a^-f%*+cr*  =  h^ ; 

a^x^-\'b^y^'\-c^z^  =  JP ; 

which  are  two  relations  between  x,  y,  Zy  which  the  differential 
equations  by  their  forms  import. 

478.]  In  general  the  final  equation  will  be  of  the  nth  order, 
and  therefore  its  complete  integral  will  contain  n  arbitrary  con- 
stants :   in  particular  cases  however  we  shall  arrive  at  an  equa- 
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tion  between^  saj^  x  and  i  of  an  order  lower  than  n;  and  in  this 
case  it  would  seem  that  a  sufficient  number  of  arbitrary  con- 
stants will  not  have  been  introduced ;  but  it  will  in  the  result 
be  found  that  one  or  more  of  the  equations  in  terms  of  /  and  of 
one  of  the  other  variables  will  be  of  the  nth  order^  and  that  the 
full  number  of  n  arbitrary  constants  will  thus  be  made  complete. 
Thus  suppose  the  following  equations  to  be  given^ 


dx 

Tt  =  y+^' 

d^x  ^  dy      dz 

"ift«  "di'^Hi 

=  y+^ 
_  dx 
'di' 


dy 
dt 


=  x-^-z, 


dz 
dt 


=  y— a?; 


d^y  _^dx      dz 
W  "  di'^di 
=  y-Cj; 


X  =  c^-^c^e 


I. 


z  =—c,— c,e 


-«. 


and  as  y  contains  three  arbitrary  constantsj  the  result  has  the 
required  generality. 

479.3  Linear  simultaneous  equations  are  those  which  offer 
themselves  for  solution  with  the  best  hope  of  success.  Suppose 
that  there  are  n  variables  Xi,  X2, ...  x^,  and  that  t  is  another 
variable  which  is  dependent ;  and  that  there  are  given  n  equa- 
tions of  the  form^ 
dxi 


dx^ 


dt 


+  Qi^i  +  Qa^2+  —  +  Qi.^«  =  Tg, 


dx, 
dt 


-fSjar^  +  Sjarj-f-  ...+s»^»  =  t»; 


(3) 


where  the  p's,  q's,  . . .  s's,  t's  are  functions  of  /  only, 
equations  are  integrable  in  certain  cases. 
Thus^  suppose  that  there  are  two  equations 


These 


dx 


dy 


"»d/+''>^+''»''+'*>y  =  ''i' 


dx 


dy 


(4) 


^2^  +N2^+P2^+q2y  =  Tg. 

Multiply  the  second  by  $  and  add  to  the  first ;  put 

Qi  +  ^Q2  =  y^         Ti  +  ^T2  =  t;  ) 

PBICE^  VOL.  n.  4  T 


(5) 
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then  ^'di'^  ^'Ji  +P^  +  9y  =  "^^  ^^^ 

Let         cteH- — dy  :=.  du.        x-\'-y^u:  (7) 

then  (6)  becomes         m  -^  +/w  =  t,  (8) 

which  is  linear  of  the  first  degree^  and  therefore  u  may  be  found 
in  terms  of  /.     Now  from  (7) 


dw-k-  ^rfy  =  rf(ar4-^y) 


(9) 


and  this  is  satisfied  by 

-=2,      and      rf.2  =  0;  (10) 

m       p  p 

if  the  coefficients  involved  in  (4)  satisfy  these  conditions,  then 
we  may  substitute  for  these  quantities  from  (5),  and  hereby  de- 
termine Of  and  hereby,  by  means  of  (8),  determine  a  relation 
between  t  and  «.  * 

If  the  coefficients  in  the  left-hand  members  of  (4)  are  constant, 
then  from  (10) 

which  is  a  quadratic  in  ^ ;  and  consequently  if  its  two  roots  are 
unequal,  and  are,  say,  0^  and  B^y  we  shall  have  two  equations  of 
the  form  (8),  viz., 

7»i  du  -f- /?!  Udt  :=  Ti  dt, 

mj  du  -{-p2  w  rf/  =  Tg  dt ;  (11) 

and  from  these  we  shall  obtain  two  equations  between  u  and  /, 
and  thus  two  arbitrary  constant*. 

Ex.1.     §4-2^-2A?  +  2y  =  ae', 
dt         dt  ^  ' 

Multiply  the  second  of  these  by  0  and  add  to  the  first ;  then 

=  8c'  +  4fle«'.    (12) 
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Let 


=  -3; 


and  (12)  becomes 


|  +  ^  =  -^^^-8^')i 


and     ^(^+|)  +  (a?  +  |)=  -i(8e'-12€«0; 


(18) 


which  are  two  linear  equations  of  the  first  degree^  and  are  easily 
integrated. 


Ex.2.    ^+ar  +  aiy  =  0, 


^+te+Aiy  =  0. 


.-.    rf{^+^}  +  (fl+M)(^+^^/y)=0. 


(14) 


Let  .^   =  0;   which  is  a  quadratic  in  tf ;  let  the  two 

roots  be  a  and  fi,  so  that  (14)  becomes 

g^(ir  +  oy)  +  (fl  +  4a)(;r  +  ay)  =  0; 

5^('i?+i3y)  +  (a  +  &i3)(4?  +  i8y)  =  0; 

.'.    iT-f  ay  =  Cie-(*+^*)';  ^+i8y  =  Cae""^*+^^>'; 

which  are  the  two  integrals:  and  w  and  y  may  be  separately 
determined,  and  each  will  contain  two  arbitrary  constants. 

480.]]  Let  us  next  consider  the  case  of  n  linear  equations  with 
constant  coefficients ;  and  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  of  the  form 


dt 
dx. 


+  aj5?i  +  «2a?2+...+««^n  =  Ti, 


dt 


^+6l^l4-A2^2+--+*«^*   =   ^21 


dx, 
dt 


+  ^2  ^j  4"  ^2  *2  "^'  *  •  •  "^  * »  ^»  "^  *''«•> 


(15) 


or^  according  to  the  calculus  of  operations^ 
("^  +  fli)^i  +  «2a?,+ .  .  +  a»^,. 


=s  T 


*i  ^1  "*"  (;f?  "^  M  ^«  ■'■••"*'**  ^^  ~ 


i> 


2> 


*jjrj  +  *,^j+...+  (^  +*»)^«  =T,;^ 

4T  a 


(16) 
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whence^  according  to  the  notation  of  determinants, 

Xi  =  ;     (17) 

s.  ±  (^  +  «i)  (^  +  b,)  (^  +  <^3)  •  •  •  (^  +  *.) 

80  that  Xi  will  consist  of  a  series  of  terms  formed  by  operating, 
with  the  several  factors  of  which  the  denominator  of  (17)  con- 
sists, on  the  quantities  which  are  contained  in  the  numerator. 

Ex.1.    ^+ar  +  aiy  =  0,         ^+te+6,y  =  0. 
Let  the  roots  of  the  operating  factor  be  a  and  fi ;  so  that 

-(a-")"'(|-^ro 

*i  +  /3      ^,      a  4-*!        «, 
Ex.2.     (^H-4)^4-3y  =  /,         2j?+ (^  4-5)y  =  e'. 

•■•    ^  -  <^i«      +<^2«      ~  196  "^14       8    ' 
Ex.  3.     Let  there  be  three  equations 
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0^0!+ [-jr  +6jy+CgZ  =  0, 

+  Oift2Cj+Ciaji3+6iC2a8— a,c,Aj— CjijOj— AjfljCa^*  =  0; 
of  this  cubic  let  the  roots  he  a,  fi,y; 

from  which  the  values  of  y  and  z  may  be  fomid. 
If  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  are  equals  then 

481.]]  Simultaneous  differential  equations  of  higher  orders  with 
constant  coefficients  may  also  be  solved  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  calculus  of  operating  factors :  the  following  are  examples  of 
the  process. 

•■•   l{-^-'')(^-*«)-'^*r=  (-5?  "*»)''+*''»' 

Let  the  roots  of  the  operating  factor  be  real  and  unequal,  and 
be  +01,  — 0|,  -i  Of,  — Oj :  and  let  4c,— i^c  =  k, 
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if  the  roots  are  impossible^  the  exponential  expressions  in  x  may 
be  replaced  by  the  equivalent  circular  functions ;  also  by  a  similar 
process  may  the  value  of  y  be  found. 

-n      ft       rf*^       o^       ftrfy  •. 

d^y      ^dy      dx     ^ 

•••    (^-^^  +  0-2|y  =  «"; 

eliminating  y 

a7  =  Cisin(2*/  +  yi)  +  C2sin(3*/  +  y2)  +  ge2(_^g/. 

and  by  a  similar  process  we  may  find  y. 

482.]  A  similar  method  is  applicable  also  to  linear  partial 
differential  equations.     Thus  if 

so  that  integrating  twice  with  respect  to  x,  and  introducing  two 
arbitrary  functions  of  y, 

dz^ 

dy 

which  is  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  first  order :  con- 
sequently 

;r  =  ^F(y)  +  *(y)  +  e«^«'v(y), 

where  f,  ♦  and  v  are  symbols  of  arbitrary  functions. 

483.]  There  is  no  general  method  of  integrating  simultaneous 
equations  which  are  not  linear,  and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  such  artifices  as  are  suggested  by  the  forms  of 


(;^)  """^^  ^  ^f(y)-^<t>(j/)> 
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the  equations  :  of  these  we  have  alreadj  had  namerons  examples 
in  the  problems  of  Chapter  XIY ;  for  the  sake  of  further  illus- 
tration we  insert  two  more ;  others  must  be  deferred  until  they 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  treatise^  because  their  constants  of 
integration  for  the  most  part  depend  on  certain  conditions  of  the 
problem  which  at  present  we  have  not  means  of  determining. 

E^^-l-     "5?^  +  ^  =  ^>        d?  +  ;5-  =  0;  (18) 

where  r^  =  ^-f  y*;  multiplying  these  by  y  and  x  respectively, 
and  subtracting, 

dx        dt/ 
therefore  integrating,    Vzif^^Z^  =  ^^  ^^^ 

h  being  an  arbitrary  constant.     Again,  from  (18)  and  (20), 

-rf*a?__     rdy—ydr^ 

similarly  A^  =— fx Tgj  i^^) 

therefore,  multiplying  (21)  by  y,  and  (22)  by  x,  and  subtracting, 

M^+^iy  +  C2^  =  A*-  (23) 

Again,  from  (18), 

2dxd*X'\'2dyd*y      2fM(xdx+ydy)       ^ 
dP + -^ =  ^'' 

.-.     :^^+^-^  =  2*,  (24) 

where  ^  is  an  arbitrary  constant.  And  (20),  (21),  (22),  (24)  are 
the  integrals  of  the  equations. 

Ex.  2.  Another  example  of  simultaneous  differential  equations 
has  b^n  solved  by  M.  Binet,  and  as  the  form  has  important  ap- 
plications it  is  desirable  to  insert  it  *. 

Let  there  be  four  variables  /,  x,  y,  j?,  whereof  /  is  independent, 
and  the  three  others  are  dependent :  also  let  R  :=zf{r)y  where 

r*  =  x^-\-y^-\-z^'y  (25) 

*  LiouviUe's  Journal,  Vol.  II,  p.  457» 
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and  let  there  be  a  system  of  equations 


it  is  required  to  integrate  them. 
From  (25)  it  follows  that 

(rfE\  ^  X  /dR\  fdR\  _  y  /rfE\ 

dxf'^r  ^drf'        ^dy'  "  r  W/' 

so  that  (26)  become 

rf*d?  _  X  /dE\         d^y  _  y  /rfE\ 


=  (S^ 


dE\      2r  /rfE\ 


©=-:©'« 


(/*;?       Z  idB, 


dfi 


=!(S)-  (») 


dP      r  ^dr 


From  the  last  two  of  these  we  have 

d^z       rf»y 

and  therefore  integrating. 


=  0; 


(29) 


dz       dy 

>/*     *  >/*  —  M » 


similarly 


(ft 
dz 


"  dt~^  dt  -"*' 
dy       dx 

^di~^di~^^''. 


(30) 


/    dz       dy\^  ,  /    do!       dz\^  ,  /   dy       dx^ 

"  \y-di-'-di)^\'Tt-''w^Vdt-y-di) 


—  ^1    H"  ^2   "r  ^3 


=  A^,  where  a  is  an  undetermined  constant. 


(31) 


Again,  multiplying  (26)  severally  by  2dx,  2dy,  2dz,  and  in- 
tegrating and  adding, 


where  b  is  an  arbitrary  constant;  so  that  (31)  becomes 

f   cLc        dy        dz^      „  ,,         ^       , 


(32) 


dt  '  ~  dt 

dr' 
^-Jfi  =  2r*(R  +  B)— A*; 


(33) 
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.-.    dt  = — -;  (84) 

{2r»(E+B)-A«}* 

^  =  ^  +  75-  ^^> 

Therefore  combining  this  with  the  first  of  (28)  we  have 

rf**        ePr  A*» 

^  /  .  d   ar\  _      if  X 
di  V     d?r/  ~~73  r' 

Let  '^  =  d<l>^ ^^^^ ■,  (87) 

*^  r{2r»(a+B)-A»}* 

.-.    ^.f  +  f  =  0;  (88) 

integrating  which^ 

a?  =  r(aiCOB<l>+bisiTi<l>);  "j 
similarly  y  =  r(ajCos<^+ft,8in<^);   >-  (39) 

z  =  r(a3Cos^+63sin^);  J 

also  from  (34)  and  (37) 

t^a  =  f ?:*: j;  (40) 

^^p  =  f ^*^ . .  (41) 

from  the  latter  of  which  4>  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  r,  and 
therefore  by  means  of  the  former  in  terms  of  / ;  and  therefore 
in  (39)  X,  y,  z  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  /. 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  at  present  ten  arbi- 
trary constants^  viz.^  six  in  (89)^  and  a,  b^  a,  p :  but  there  are 
relations  connecting  them^  so  that  all  are  not  independent ;  for 
firstly, 

=  r"  {(cos  ^)*  xa^  +  2  sin  <^  cos  <^  xab + (sin  ^)*  a.A*} ; 

PAICE^  VOL.  II.  4  V 
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and  in  order  that  this  equation  shoold  be  tme  for  all  Talnes  of 
i^,  we  must  have 

which  are  three  equations  of  rdation.    Aba  again  the  o(»iatant 

/S  in  (41)  will  merelj  change  the  ralnes  c^  m^,  ii,"  in  (39),  and 

therefore  it  is  not  independent  c^  them :  henoe  the  number  of 

constants  is  finaUj  reduced  to  six. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  integrals  determining  /  and 

^  are  not  independent,  but  maj  be  referred  to  a  common  origin. 

Thus  let  r^f, 

8=y-{2r«(E+B)-A«}*; 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

INTEGRATION  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  BY  SERIElS. 

484.]]  When  all  other  means  of  integrating  differential  equa- 
tions fail,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  integration  by 
series ;  a  process  in  which  we  assume  the  dependent  variable  to 
be  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms  of  powers  of  the  independent 
variable,  and  determine  the  coefficients  and  powers  of  these  terms 
by  means  of  the  differential  equation.  It  is  a  method  therefore 
manifestly  to  be  employed  with  great  caution  and  reserve,  be- 
cause the  assimiption  that  the  dependent  variable  is  capable  of 
es:pansion  in  an  algebraical  series  may  be  undue ;  and  if  it  is 
capable  of  such  expansion,  the  dependent  variable  and  the  series 
can  be  used  as  equivalents  only  when  the  series  is  convergent : 
and  the  difficidty  of  determining  the  convergence  may  be  in- 
superable. 

The  first  method  of  integ^tion  by  series  is  that  alluded  to  in 
Art.  367  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  general  integral  of 
a  differential  equation  of  the  nth  order  involves  n  arbitrary  con- 
stants :  and  it  has  been  therein  applied  to  a  particular  example  : 
I  intend  to  make  some  other  remarks  on  the  method,  and  to 
express  by  means  of  it  the  integrals  of  some  equations. 

Let  the  limits  of  integration  be  x,  y,  and  Xq,  y^ ;  so  that  y  be- 
comes y^  when  a?  =  ar^ :  and  let  y^',  y/', . . .  y^^*)  be  the  values  of 
y,y",...y^*),  when  x=Wq\  then  by  equation  (84),  Art. 74,  Vol. I, 

Let  the  differential  equation  be 

yW  =A(^,y,y'...y<"-^));  (2) 

now  if  the  series  which  expresses  y  in  terms  of  x,  and  which  is 
deduced  from  this  equation,  is  convergent,  and  if  also  y  =  y^y 
when  X  =  Xq,  then  it  must  be  of  the  form  (1) :  and  if  therefore 
we  deduce  from  (2),  by  successive  differentiation  and  by  elimina- 
tion^ the  quantities  following,  viz. : 

4  u  2 
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and  then  in  these  expressions  replace  9  by  x^,  we  shall  obtain 
the  several  valoes  o{  y^f^^  yo^*'*'*^  —  which  we  shall  substitute 
in  (1),  and  shall  hereby  obtain  the  general  integral;  for  the 
series  is  by  hypothesis  convergent^  and  therefore  adequately 
represents  y;  it  manifestly  satisfies  the  differential  equation^ 
because  it  is  deduced  from  it ;  and  it  contains  n  arbitrary  con- 
stantsj  viz.^  the  term  independent  of  x,  and  the  several  coeffi- 
cients of  J?,  «•, . . .  a?*~*. 

Ex.1.        ^^««y  =  0; 

yo"'=«*yo'.       yo'^=«*yo,... 

and  replacing  the  arbitrary  quantities  y^,  ^q',  ...  by  other  arbi- 
trary constants^  we  have 

y  =  Citf^^  +  Cje-**. 
Ex.2.         ^-^y=0; 

y-=y  +  ^;         y''"=  2y'-f  ^^  ... 

yo''=^oyoi  yo'"=yo-f^oyo'>  yo"''=2yo'+Vyo;- 
•••  y = yo + yo  -y-^  +  ^oyo  \  g"   +  (yo + ^oyo )   ^  2.3  "^ ' ' • 

which  is  the  solution  :  if  Xg  =  0,  then 

y  =  yo+yo'f+yoi^+2y«'i;|^+- 

485.]  The  change  of  form  which  the  solution  of  this  last 
example  has  undergone  in  the  replacement  of  x^  by  0,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  use  of  Maclaurin's  series  instead  of  Taylor's  as 
the  fundamental  series  in  (1) ;  in  this  case  however  we  must  be 
careful  that  neither  y/  nor  y/'  . . .  becomes  infinite  when  a?o  =  0  ; 
thus,  to  solve  the  equation,     nry" +y  =  0,  if  a?  =  0,  y^  =  0; 
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...    *y"'+y"+y'=  0;  »o"^-yo. 


*/'"+ 2|r +/'=  0 ;  yr=  ¥ ' 


2 

y©  =  - 


////  Vo 


1.2.8' 
•••    y  -Vol-yoj^+Y  r23  "  1:2:8  1.2.3.4  "^ 

-  yo\«-X  1  2  +  1.2  1.2.8  ""  1.2.8  1.2.8.4"*"  ••  J'     ^^ 

bat  as  this  solution  contains  only  one  arbitrary  constant^  viz.  y^, 
it  is  only  a  particular  integral :  but  we  may  obtain  the  general 
integral  by  the  following  process. 

Jjet  the  function  of  x  in  the  right-hand  piember  of  (4)  be 
expressed  by  fi,  and  /^  ^7  ^i  ^  that 

y  =  cri;  (6) 

and  let  us  suppose  that  c  is  no  longer  a  constant^  but  a  variable^ 
say  u,  according  to  the  method  of  Art.  4^8^  so  that 

y  =  «if;  (6) 

then  differwtwting 

dx"    dx     ^  dx* 

and  substituting  these  in  the  given  differentia^  equation^  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  17  is  a  particukr  integral  of  it,  we  have 

,  du 
dhA     ^dudri      ^  'dx      2*7       ^ 

(be 

so  that  (6)  becomes 

y  =  c„+,/^;  (7) 

and  this  contains  two  arbitrary  constants,  and  is  therefore  the 
general  integral  of  the  given  differential  equation. 

486.]  Often,  instead  of  the  series  of  Taylor  and  Maclaurin,  it 
is  convenient  to  assume  a  series  with  undetermined  indices  and 
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coefficients^  and  to  determine  these  bj  means  of  the  differential 
equation ;  it  is  in  fact  the  only  available  process  when  the  re- 
quired series  involves  negative  or  fractional  powers  of  the  inde- 
pendent variable. 

^-  •■  s  ^  i  i  -•" = »• 

Let        y  =  flw?»+ia!^-f  cjr^-f ...  (9) 

land  let  us  suppose  a,  p,y,  ..,  arranged  in  the  order  of  ascending 
magnitude :  then  substituting  (9)  in  (8)  we  have 

<ia(a  +  l)ar*~*+n*aar*+6/303+l)a?^"*+n*ij^ 

+  cy(y+l)4?Y"'*+fi*ca^+...  =  0;  (10) 

liow  a— 2  is  the  lowest  index^  and  as  (10)  cannot  be  satisfied 

for  all  values  of  x  unless  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers 

of  w  vanish,  we  have 

a{a+l)  =  0,  (11) 

.*•     a  ss  0,        and        a=— 1. 

First,  let  a  =  —  1 ;  then  the  next  two  lowest  indices  are  a  and 
/3— 2;  these  may  be  equal  or  unequal;  if  they  are  unequal  the 
term  bp(fi-\-l)afi^*  cannot  be  compounded  with  any  other,  and 
must  therefore  vanish  of  itself;  and  /3  cannot  be  equal  to  —1, 
because  it  is,  by  hypothesis,  greater  than  a,  therefore  /3  =  0 : 
and  thus  (10)  becomes 

n^ax^^'{-n^b-\-cy(y-\'l)xy-'^'{-n^carf -{-...  =0;  (12) 

.-.     y-2=-l,  y  =  l; 


n^a-f  cy(y+l)  =0,  c  =  — 


1:2' 


6-2  =  0,  6=2; 


n2A-frf6(5+l)  =  0,  rf  =- 

( 1      n^x         n*x^  } 


1.2.3' 


a  Asinn^       c^  cos  nx+ Co  sin  nx  '      ^  ., 

=  -  cos  nx-h  = —^ ;  (14) 

X  nx  X 

which  contains  two  arbitrary  constants,  and  is  therefore  the 
general  integral. 
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Secondly^  let  a  =  0^  then  (10)  becomes 

n«<H-ft/303  +  l)a?^-*+»**a!^  +  cy(y  +  l)^""*+...;      (15) 

and  as  p  must  be  greater  than  a,  that  is^  greater  than  0,  /3  =  2 ; 
therefore  6i+»*a  =  0: 


n^a 


i-      n*^:*  n^a^  .  )  a  sin  nor 

•  y  =  «^-T:2:§  +  i:23A5+-l'     y  =  -^^' 

which  is  only  a  particular  integral:  and  the  general  integral 
may  be  determined  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
Article,  by  assuming  a  =  nu,  sinnx  =  rix. 

We  should  also  have  found  a  particular  integral,  if  in  the 
former  case  we  had  considered  /3— 2  =  a. 

487.]]  For  a  second  example  of  the  process  let  us  consider  the 
equation  (259),  Art.  425,  which  is  deduced  by  a  substitution  from 
Kiccati^s  equation ;  viz. 

g  -k^y  =  0.  (16) 

Let  y  =  ajOT^i-fag^^+^a^'-f ...  (17) 

then  substituting  in  (16)  from  (17),  we  have 

Cj  tti  (ai— 1)  iJ7*i-*  +  ag  <h  (02- l)^P^-*  +  Os  Og  (oj- 1)  a?«>-*+  . . . 

=  *aia?"*+«i  +  *£i2a?**+*i  +  *a3ar**+«8  +  ...    (18) 

Now  if  this  equation  is  satisfied  for  all  values  of  x,  we  must  have 

ai(ai-l)  =  0;  .-.     Oj  =  0,         a,  =  1 ;  (19) 

and  if  n  corresponds  to  the  general  term  of  (17), 

a,-2  =  m-^-a^^,,  (20) 

«na»(a«-l)  =  Arfl^-i.  (21) 

Now  from  (19)  let  Oj  =  0 ;  therefore  from  (20)  and  (21 ), 

(wi  +  2)(mH-l) 
a,  =  2(2  +  w),  a^  =  (2  m  -f  4)  (2m  +  3)\m  +  2)Jr^T) ' 
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therefore 

^    ^^(»i+l)(m+2)^(2m+8)(2m+4)(m-hl)(m-h2)  ^    ^ 

Again  from  (19)  let  o^  =  1 ;  therefore  from  (20)  and  (21)^ 

Q  ^^ 

^  *  ^       (w»  +  8)  (m  +  2) 

a3  =  6+2«,       «3  =  (m+8)(w+2)(2i+6)(2w+4)' 


■*•  y-«i«  +  (^^8)(m+2)"*"(m+i)(m+2)(2m+5)(2m+4)'*''"^ 

Now  each  of  the  series  (22)  and  (28)  involTes  cue  undetermined 
constant,  viz.  a,,  each  therefore  is  a  particular  integral  of  (16) ; 
and  the  general  integ^  is  the  sum  of  the  two :  it  is  plain  also 
that  the  undetermined  constant  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in 
both :  replacing  it  therefore  by  c^  and  c^  respectively,  we  have 

*'~*^r'*'(m+l)(i»+2)"'"(«i+l)(i»+2)(2m+8)(2«+4)  "*■*"> 

+  «2^^1  +  („^2)(OT+3)''"(m+2)(»»+8)(2m+4)(2i»+5)'^"r  ^ 
and  this  is  the  general  integral  of  (16). 

488.]  If  TO  =  —2,  that  is,  if  the  equation  is 

^^-*y  =  o,  (25) 

all  the  denominators  of  both  series  vanish  :  but  on  returning  to 
(18)  it  will  be  seen  that 

ai(ai  — 1)  =  02(02—1)  =  ...  =  *, 
.-.     0,  =  oj  =  . . .  =     -     Q =  Ati  and  A:,,  say  ; 

,-.     y  =  Cia?*i-f  Cga;*^;  (26) 

where  c^  and  c^  are  arbitrary  constants.  Equation  (25)  may 
however  be  integ^ted  by  the  method  of  Art.  474;  for  let  a?=c', 
and  we  have  d^y      dy      l     _  /> 

where  k^  and  *,  are  the  roots  of         xr'— ^— *  =  0.  (27) 


__  I  ^y  and-aft  =  *;  (29) 
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489.]  Now  on  referring  to  Art.  425,  it  will  be  seen  that  Rie- 

cati's  equation  ^^ 

^^az^^bx^,  (28) 

is  transformed  into  the  equation  (16)  by  putting 

~      ay  dx* 

by  the  simple  differentiation  therefore  of  (24)  we  can  find  z, 
and  thereby  obtain  the  integral  of  (28)  in  the  form  of  a  series. 
And  by  a  similar  process  and  the  obvious  substitutions  which 
are  given  in  Art.  425,  we  may  find  the  integrals  of 

d^y      2»  dy       .  .^fw 

and  of  S-"^"7^^  =  ^>  (31) 

da^  a^      ^         ^ 

The  last  equation  however  occurs  in  some  future  investigations, 
and  requires  an  independent  discussion.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  convenience,  express  it  in  the  form, 

g_»_(^y+*3y  =  0;  (32) 

and  assume        y  =  a^sf^^^a^x^-^-a^a^^^ ,.,\  (33) 

this,  when  substituted  in  (32),  gives 

aiai(ai— l)a?*i-2  4.  a^  02(02-1)^2-*  4- asa8(°3-l)^'"*+" 

<=  n(»— l){flia7»i"'  +  a2a:^-'+a3^«^-*+...} 

—  {42£ija?«i  +  &2a2a?«3  +  A*asa?«a+...}  ;    (34) 

and  if  m  is  a  general  value  of  the  index, 

Oi(ai-l)  =  «(«-l),         a^  =  Oi  +  2m,)  gg 

«m{a«(a«-l)-n(»-l)}+42«^,^  ^  0;) 

the  last  of  which  becomes,  by  means  of  the  first  two, 

2w(2oi  +  2m-l)a,,+&2a„.i  =  0;  (36) 

and  this  expresses  the  relation  between  two  successive  coeflS- 
cients.     Thus  for  the  complete  integral  we  have 

y-qa?  p      2(2n  +  l)  "*"  2.4(2»  +  l)(2n  +  3)      "i 

"*"^*^       r"  2(3-.2n)  "*■  2.4(3-2»)(5-2;i)~"r  ^^^^ 
Now  this  series  admits  of  being  expressed  in  the  following 
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form.     Integrating  by  parts,  and  taking  the  definite  integral 
between  the  assigned  limits^  we  have 


Let  p  =  0 }  then 

f'(8m6)*'-^d0  =  ^^t^ /'(sin  «)«"-' (COS  «)«rf« 
(2n  +  l)(2n-f  3)  T'  .    ^,„_, ,      ^,.  .^ 

l.U  Jq 


S  (41) 


(2n+l)(2n+3)(2n  +  5)r»    .   ^,,,  , ,      ^..^ 
1.0.5  Jo 

Also  in  these  several  terms,  replacing  n  by  1— n,  we  have 

Asin  d)i-2  n  do  =  ^:i^  ^(sin  ^)i-2"  (cos  0)^  dO 
Jq  1     Jo 

(3-2n)(5-2w)  Tv  .    ^,,   ,  ,       ,^^, 
=  ^ i\ ^      (sin^)i-2"(cos^)*rfd 

1  .u  Jo 


>  (42) 


Now  let  the  arbitrary  constants  in  (37)  be  replaced  as  follows : 

Cj  =  c'f'(sin^)2'»-^rf<?,  C2  =  c'Asin^)!-^"^^,  (43) 

Jo  Jo 

then,  after  substitution  from  (41)  and  (42),  (37)  becomes 
y^c'x-j    Jl-  .^(008^)2+  yy^  (cos^)*-...  J  (sin^)2"-id^ 

/•ir  f  A2^  A4«,4  ) 

+  c"^^-"y    |1-  j-^  (cos^)2+  ^-^-^(cos^)*-...^  (sin^)i-2«d^.(4i 

or         y  =  c'a?"  /   cos  {bx  cos  ^)  (sin  ^)2*~^  rfd 

Jo 

+  (Z'^^-"  /cos  (A^  cos^)  (sind)^-a»rf^ .  (45) 
Jo 

and  this  is  the  general  integral  of  (32). 
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If  «  =  0,  the  differential  equation  becomes 

0  +6»y  =  0;  (46) 

and  (37)  becomes 

y  =  c'cos  6,r-f  c'^sinio?  j 
and  (45)  becomes 

cos  {bxQO&6)  -r—T  +  (f'w  /   cos  (id?  cos  ff)  sin  0  dS,  (47) 

sin  0  Jq 

=  c  /    cos  (tocos  0)  -T— -r  +  -r-  sm  ox. 
•^0  sm  0         6 

Similarly,  if  n  =  1,  the  differential  equation  becomes  of  the 
form  (46),  and  (37)  becomes 

y  =  -^  sin  to  +  Cg  cos  to ; 

and  (45)  becomes 

(»  rn  do    ^ 

cos  (bx  COS  6)  sin  6  do -\'C'^     cos  (to  cos  g)     .  (48) 

to  -f  c"  ^   cos  (Jo?  cos  0)  -7— J .  (49) 


2c'    . 
A  particular  form  of  the  differential  equation  (32)  occurs  in 


^  A  sm0 


physical  mathematics ;  viz.,  when  n  =  3 ; 

g-^»+*.,  =  0,  (50) 

SO  that  (45)  becomes 

y  =  cV/   cos  (tocos  ^)  (sin  ^)*d^-fc"a?"*/   cos(tocosg)  .  .    .. .  ,  (51) 
Jq  •/q  (sin  a) 

of  which  the  integral  is 

y  =  c|sin(to+/3)(l-.^)4-^cos(6^+/3)[,        (52) 

where  c  and  /3  are  arbitrary  constants. 

Further  researches  into  these  subjects  may  be  deferred  until  the 
differential  equations  arise  in  subsequent  physical  investigations. 
Indeed  the  whole  subject  is  too  incomplete  for  perfect  theoretical 
discussion ;  and  the  particular  problems  are  more  advantageously 
studied  with  the  light  which  they  derive  from  the  physical  laws 
expressed  by  them. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Paoe  60,  line  14,  for rtad  + . 

83,   —  30,  for  "them"  rtad  "others" 

Ttad 

90,  —    2,  ifijsert  n  after  «— a 

93,  —  23,  /or  Section  3  read  Section  4 

96,  —  30,  for  —  F'(a:)  rtad  f'(«) 

113,  —  34, /or  —  «  read  —  H— 1 

115,  —  23,  for  dx  read  dn 


»f 


178,   —     I,  omiV  "greater  than  unity 

184,  —  17,  ti»er/  +  btfore 

215,  —  6,  /or  NP  read  nb 

215,  —  14,  for  y  read  r 

220,  —  28,  for  <f)  read  yjr 

240,  —  29,  transpose  "  less"  and  "  greater" 

286,  —  23,  for  2  +  Og  03 . . .  read  2  f  a^  iS^ . . . 

366,  —     I,  for  Chapter  IX  read  Chapter  XI. 

The  process  in  page  167  admits  of  the  following  simplification;   fr 
(293)  we  have 

rf.logr(i 


W=  P£2!^_  r       dz 

Jo        ^        Jo    2(l+r)«' 


dn 

in  the  second  integral  of  the  right-hand  memher  of  this  equation,  let 

l+r  =  ey;     /.     dz  —  evdy, 

.      rf.logr(n)       r  e-^ddi      re-nvdy 


dn 


(n)       r  e-^dii      re-nydy 
Jo        r       Jo    l-«~^ 

-i 


f  e-y        e-«y    1  , 
which  is  (297)  in  that  page. 
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the  Course  of  Episcopal  Succession  in  England.     1858.    small  4to.  clotb,  ^s.  6d. 


ENGLISH  THEOLOGY. 

Butler's  Works,  with  an  Index  to  the  Analogy.     2  vols.   1849.    ^vo. 

clo'b,  115. 

GreswelPs  Harmonia  Evangelica.     Ftyih  Jidi/ion.  1856.  8vo.  c/o//i, 

9s.  6d. 

Hall's  (Bp.)  Works.     A  nav  Edition,  by  Philip  Wynter,  D.D.     to  vols. 

1863.  8vo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  5/.  5s.  to  3/.  35. 

Heurtley's  Collection  of  Creeds.     1858.  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

Homilies  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.     Edited  by  J.  Griffiths, 

M.A.      1859.  Svo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  los.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works,  with  his  Life  by  Walton,  arranged  by  John  Keble, 

M.A.     Fiftb  Edition.     1865.  3  vols.  Svo.  clotb,  i/.  us.  6d. 

Hooker's  Works;  the  text  as  arranged  by  John  Keble,  M.A.  2  vols 

1865.  Svo.  clotb.  Hi. 

Jackson's  (Dr.  Thomas)  Works.     12  vols.  1844.     Svo.  doth,  3/.  6s. 
Jewel's  Works.     Edited  by  R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.    8  vols.    1847.  8vo.  cloth. 

Price  reduced  from  2/.  los.  to  ll.  \os. 
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Patrick's  Theologioal  Works*    9  vols.     1859.     8vo.   cloth.     Price 

reduced  from  3/.  I45.  6d.  to  il.  is. 

Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed.      Revised  and  corrected  by  E. 

Burton,  D.D.    Fifth  Edition.  1864.  8vo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Pearson's  Minor  Theological  Works.      Now  first  collected,  with  a 

Memoir  of  the  Author,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  Edward  Churton,  M.A.     2  vols. 
1844.     8vo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  145.  to  10s. 

Sanderson's  Works.    Edited  by  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.     6  vols.     1854. 

8vo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  i/.  19s.  to  l/.  los. 

South's   Sermons.     5  vols.     1842.     8vo.  clo/h.     Price  reduced  /ram 
a/.  IDs.  6d.  to  il.  los. 

Stanhope's  Paraphrase  and  Comment  upon  the  Epistles  and  Gospels. 

A  new  Edition,     2  vols.    1 851.    8vo.  clotb.     Price  reduced  from  18s.  to  10s. 

Wall's  History  of  Infant  Baptism,  with  Gale's  Reflections,  and  Wall's 

Defence.  A  new  Edition,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.    2  vols.    1862.  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  is. 

Waterland's  Works,  with  Life,  by  Bp.  Van  Mildert.     A  new  Ediiian, 

with  copious  Indexes.     6  vols.     1857.     8vo.  clotb,  2/.  lis. 

Waterland's  Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  with  a  Preface  by 

the  present  Bishop  of  London.     1868.  crown  8vo.  clotb,  6s.  6d, 

Wheatly's  Illustration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    A  new  Edition, 

1846.     8vo.  clotb,  5s. 

Wyolif.     Select  English  Works.     By  T.  Arnold,  M.A.     3  vols.     187 1. 

8vo.  clotb,  a/.  2s. 


ENGLISH  HISTOBY. 
Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  parallel,  with  Supplementary  Extracts 

from  the  Others.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glossarial  Index,  by 
J.  Earle,  M.A.     1865.   8vo.  clotb,  16s. 

Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time,  with  the  suppressed  Passages  and 

Notes.    6  vols.   1833.  8vo.  clotb,  2/.  los. 

Carte's  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond.    A  new  Edition^  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  original  MSS.    6  vols.    1851.    8vo.  clotb.    Price  reduced  from 

2/.  6s.  to  \l.  5s.  \ 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 

in  England.    To  which  are  subjoined  the  Notes  of  Bishop  Warbnrton.  7  vols. 
1849.  medium  8vo.  clotb,  il.  los. 

Clarendon's  (Edw.  Earl  of)  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  in 

England.     7  vols.  1839.  ibmo.  clotb,  \l.  is. 

Freeman's  (E.  A.)  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England :  its 

Causes  and  Results.     Vols.  I.  and  II.    A   new  Edition,  with  Index.   8vo.  clotb, 
i/.  165. 

Vol.  in.  The  Reign  of  Harold  and  the  Interregnum.    1869.   Svo.  elotb,  i/.  is. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Reign  of  WUliam.  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  is. 
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'M.9,j*s  History  of  the  Long  Parliament.     1854.     8vo.  clo^h,  6s,  6d. 


's  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in  England,  a.d.  i  259-1400. 

a  vols.   1866.   8vo.  clotb,  a/,  is. 

Whitelock's  Memorials  of  English  Affairs  from  1625  to  1660.     4  vols. 

1853.   8vo.  eloib,  i/.  1 05. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   WOBKS,   AND    GENiSBAL 

LITEBATIJBE. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Art,  delivered  before  the  University  of 

Oxford  in  Hilary  Term,  1870.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Art.     Demy  8vo.  eloih^  6s. 

A  Critical  Account  of  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo  and 

Ba£EkeUo  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  By  J.  C.  Robinson,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo.  elolbt  4*. 

Bacon's  Novimi  Organum,  edited,  with  English  notes,  by  G.W.  Kitchin, 

M.A.  1855.  8vo.  clotb,  95.  6d, 

Paeon's  Novum  Organum,  translated  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.  1855. 

8vo.  elotbf  gs.  6d. 

The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne; 

including  many  of  his  writings  hitherto  unpublished.  With  Prefaces,  Annota- 
tions, and  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Philosophy,  by  Alexander  Campbell 
Fraser,  M.A.,  4  vols.  1871.  8vo.  clotb,  2/.  185. 

Also  separately.     The  Works.     3  vols,  clotb,  2I.  2s. 

The  Life  and  Letters,  &c.     i  vol.  clotb,  16s. 

Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.     A   new  Edition,  with  Notes,  by  J.  E 

Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.      2  vols.  8vo.  clotb,  i/.  is. 


MATHEMATICS,   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,   &c. 

Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.     By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A., 

F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Vol.1.  Differential  Calculus.     Second  Edition.   1858.  8vo.  clotb^  \\s.  6d. 

Vol.  11.  Integral  Calculus,  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  Differential  Equations. 
Second  Edition.   1865.  8vo.  clotb,  1 8s. 

Vol.  III.  Statics,  including  Attractions ;    Dynamics   of  a   Material  Particle. 
Second  Edition.    1868.  8vo.  clotb,  1 6s. 

Vol.  IV.  Dj-namics  of  Material  Systems ;    together  with  a  Chapter  on  Theo- 
retical Dynamics,  by  W.  V.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.   1862.  8vo.  clotb,  16$. 

Vesuvius.     By  John   Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,   Professor   of  Geology, 

Oxford.  1869.  crown  Svo.  clotb,  los.  6d. 

Bigaud's  Correspondence  of  Scientific  Men  of  the  17th  Century, 

with  Index  by  A.  de  Morgan.     2  vols.    1841-63.  Svo.  clotb,  i8s.  6d. 
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The  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  having  under- 
taken the  publication  of  a  series  of  works,  chiefly  edu- 
cational, and  entitled  the  Clartniron  ^nss  S^tmn,  have 
published,  or  have  in  preparation,  the  following. 

Those  to  which  prices  are  attached  are  already  published;  the  others  are 

in  preparation, 

I.    GBEEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  &c. 
A  Greek  Primer  in  English,  for  the  use  of  beginners.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Suond  Edition, 
Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  dotbt  is.  6d, 

Greek  Verbs,  Irregular  and  Defective ;  their  forms,  meaning,  and 

quantity ;  embracing  all  the  Tenses  used  by  Greek  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
passages  in  which  they  are  found.  By  W.  Veitch.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
clotb,  los.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Greek  Acoentnation  (for  Schools) :  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  by  H.  W.  Chandler,  M.A.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Oxford.     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  2s.  6d. 

Aeschines  in  Ctesiphontem  and  Demosthenes  de  Corona.    With 

Introduction  and  Notes.  By  G.  A.  Simcox,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Simcox,  M.A., 
Fellows  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  clotbt  12.     Jusi  puhlisbed. 

Aristotle's  Politics.     By  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 

of  Balliol  College,  and  Reader  in  Ancient  History,  Oxford. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Ancient  Greek  Poetry ;  being  a  Collection  of 

the  finest  passages  in  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  with  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.  Wright,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
elotb^  8s.  6d. 

A  G-olden  Treasury  of  Greek  Prose,  being  a  Collection  of  the  finest 

passages  in  the  principal  Greek  Prose  Writers,  with  Introductory  Notices  and 
Notes.  By  R.  S.  W^right,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  and  J.  E.  L. 
Shadwell,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb^  41.  6d. 

Homer.    Iliad.     By  D.  B.  Monro,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 

College,  Oxford. 

Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII  (for  Schools).     By  W.  W.  Merry, 

M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  elotb,  4s.  6d. 
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Homer.     Odyssey,  Books  I-XII.    By  W.W.  Merry,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 

Lecturer  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;   and  the  late  James  Riddell,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College.  Oxford. 

Homer.  Odyssey,  Books  XIII-XXIV.  By  Robinson  Ellis,  M.  A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
Plato.   Selections  (for  Schools).   With  Notes,  by  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek ;  and  J.  Purves,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Balliol  Collie, 
Oxford. 

Sophocles.     The  Plays  and  Fragments.     With  English   Notes   and 

Introductions  by  Lewis  Campbell,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     In  Two  Volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Oedipus  Coloneus,  Antigone.  8vo.  eloibt  14s.    JuU 
publisbed. 

Sophodes.     Oedipus  Rex :    Dindorfs  Text,  with  Notes  by  the  Ven. 

Archdeacon  Basil  Jones,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition,     Ext.  fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  is.  6d, 

Theooritas  (for  Schools).  With  Notes,  by  H.  Snow,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Eton  Coll^;e,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d, 

Xenophon.     Selections  (for  Schools).     With  Notes  and  Maps,  by  J.  S. 

Phillpotts,  B.C.L.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby  School,  formerly  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clo^,  3s.  6d. 

Arrian.     Selections  (for  Schools).     By  the  same  Editor. 

Caesar.     The  Commentaries   (for  Schools).     Part  I.  The  Gallic  War, 

with  Notes  and  Maps,  by  Charles  E.  Mobcrly,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Rugby 
School ;  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s,  6d, 

Part  IL  The  Civil  War:  Bk.  i.   By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as. 

Cicero's   Philippic   Orations.     With   Notes,   by  J.  R.  King,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo.  clotb,  10s.  6d. 

Cicero  pro  Cluentio.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  W.  Ramsay, 

M.A.     Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3$.  6d. 

Cicero.     Selection  of  interesting  and  descriptive  passages.    With  Notes. 

By  Henry  Walford,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  Master  at  Hailey- 
bury  College.     In  three  Parts.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotbt  4s.  6d. 

Each  Part  separately,  //m/>,  is.  6d, 

Part      I.     Anecdotes  from  Grecian  and  Roman  History. 
Part    n.     Omens  and  Dreams :  Beauties  of  Nature. 
Part  III.     Rome's  Rule  of  her  Provinces. 


Cicero.     Select  Letters.      With  English  Introductions,  Notes,  and 

Appendices.     By  Albert 
Oxford.     8vo.  clotb,  18s. 


Appendices.     By  Albert  Watson,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College, 
[ford. 


Cicero.     Selected   Letters   (for  Schools).     With   Notes.     By  the   late 

C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol   College,  Oxford,  and  E.  R. 
Bernard,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotky  3s. 

Cicero  de  Oratore.     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  A.  S.  Wilkins, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
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Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes,  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 
clotb^  %%,  6d, 

Horace.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Edward  C.  Wickham, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Idvy,  Book  I.  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Cambridge.    8yo.  ehtb,  6$. 

Also  a  small  edition  for  Schools. 

Ovid.  Selections  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introductions  and 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Roman  Calendar.  By  W.  Ramsay,  M.A. 
Edited  by  G.  G.  Ramsay,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity,  Glasgow.  Ext.  fcap.  8vo. 
elotb,  5s.  6d. 

PersiuB.     The   Satires.    With  a  Translation  and  Commentary.     By 

John  Conington,  M.A.,  late  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Edited  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford.     Svo.,  elotk,  7s.  6d. 

Pliny.    Selected  Letters  (for  Schools).   By  the  late  C.  E.  Prichard,  M.A., 

formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  E.  R.  Bernard,  MA.,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth,  35. 

Fragments  and  Specimens  of  Early  Latin.    With  Introduction, 

Notes,  and  Illustrations.  By  John  Wordsworth,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

Selections  from  the  less  known  Latin  Poets.    By  North  Finder, 

M.  A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Demy  Svo.  doth,  151. 

Passages  for  Translation  into  Latin.    For  the  use  of  Passmen  and 

others.  Selected  by  J.  Y.  Sargent,  M.A.,  Tutor,  formerly  Fellow,  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    Ext.  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  28.  6d. 


II.  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Elements  of  Deductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Junior  Students  in  the  Universities.  By  T.  Fowler,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Examples. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Inductive  Logic,  designed  mainly  for  the  use  of 

Students  in  the  Universities.    By  the  same  Author.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  J.  K 

Thorold  Rogers,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Oxford.  Second 
Edition,     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


III.   MATHEMATICS,  &c. 

Acoustics.  By  W.  F.  Donkin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7*.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Quaternions.  By  P.O.  Tait,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  i  as.  6d. 
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Book-keeping.    By  R.  G.  C.  Hamilton,   Accountant  to   the   Board 

of  Trade,  and  John  Ball  (of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.)t  Ex- 
aminers in  Book-keeping  for  the  Society  of  Arts'  Ejcamination.  Third  Ediiion, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  limp  clotb,  is.  6d. 

Figures  made  Easy :  a  first  Arithmetic  Book.     (Introductory  to  *  The 

Scholar's  Arithmetic,*  by  the  same  Author.)  By  Lewis  Hensley,  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  stiff  exwert, 
6d.     Just  published. 

Answers  to  the  Examples  in  Figures  made  Easy,  together  with  two 

thousand  additional  Examples,  formed  from  the  Tables  in  the  same,  with  Answers. 
By  the  same  Author.     Crown  8vo.  cloth ^  is.    Just  published. 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetio.     By  the  same  Author.     Nearly  ready, 
A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Pure  Geometry.    By  Henry  J.  Stephen 

Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  and  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  King's  College,  London. 
In  the  Press. 

A  Series  of  Elementary  Works  is  being  arranged,  and  will  shordy  6#  announced. 


IV.    HISTORY. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.    By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  Camden 

Professor  of  Ancient  History,  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Demy 
8vo.  clotby  14s. 

Select  Charters  and  other  Illustrations  of  English  Constitutional 

History ;  from  the  tlarliest  Times  to  the  Rei^n  of  Edward  I.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  8s.  6d. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  England.     By  the  same  Author. 

A  History  of  Germany  and  of  the  Empire,  down  to  the  close  of  the 

Middle  Ages.     By  J.  Bryce,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Germany,  from  the  Reformation.     By  Adolphus  W. 

Ward,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Professor  of  History, 
Owens  College,  Manchester. 

A  History  of  British  India.     By  S.  J.  Owen,  M.A.,  Lee's  Reader  in 

Law  and  History,  Christ  Church,  and  Teacher  of  Indian  Law  and  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Greece.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  IVI.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

A  History  of  Prance.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,   formerly  Censor 

of  Christ  Church.     In  tbe  Press. 
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V.  LAW. 

Gail  Institutioniun    Juris  CiviliB    Commentarii    Qnatuor ;    or, 

Elements  of  Roman  Law  by  Gaius.  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary,  by 
Edward  Poste,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Osdbrd. 
8vo.  clotb,  165. 

Elements  of  Law,  considered  with  reference  to  principles  of  General 

Jurisprudence.  By  William  Markby,  MA.,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature, 
Calcutta.     Crown  8vo.  elotbt  6t.  6d, 

The  Elements  of  Jurisprudenoe.   By  Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  M.A., 

Barrister  at  Law,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian  as  a  recension  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius. 

By  the  same  Editor.     In  the  Press. 

Commentaries  on  Roman  Law ;  from  the  original  and  the  best  modern 

sources.  By  H.  J.  Roby,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll^;e,  Cambridge ; 
Professor  of  Law  at  University  College,  London. 


VI.    PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Ufatural  Philosophy.     In  four  Volumes.     By  Sir  W.  Thomson,  LL.D., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Glasgow ;  and  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Edinburgh ;  formerly  Fellows  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth,  i/.  5*. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.    By  the  same  Authors ;  being  a 

smaller  Work  on  the  same  subject,  and  forming  a  complete  Introduction  to  it,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  carried  out  with  Elementary  Geometry  and  Algebra.   Just  ready. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.    A  Handbook  for  the  General  Reader,  and 

also  for  Practical  Observatory  work.  With  224  illustrations  and  numerous  tables. 
By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law.    DemySvo.  856  pp.,  clotb,  i/.  i«. 

Chemistry  for  Students.     By  A.  W.  Williamson,  Phil.  Doc,  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  London.  A  new  Edition,  with  Solutions. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  8s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Heat,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams.     By 

Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Kcw.  Second 
Edition.     Ext  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 

Forms   of   Animal    Life.      By  G.  RoUeston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Linacre 

Professor  of  Physiology,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  Descriptions  and  Drawings  of 
Dissections.     Demy  8vo.  clotb,  i6s. 

Ezeroises  in  Practical  Chemistry.      By  A.  G.  Vernon  Harcourt, 

M.A.,  F.R.S..  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Lee's  Reader  in  Chemistry ; 
and  H.  G.  Madan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

Series   L     Qualitative  Exercises.     Crown  8vo.  clotb,  7».  6d, 
Series  II.     Quantitative  Exercises. 

Gtoology  of  Oxford  and  the  Valley  of  the  Thames.     By  John 

Phillips,  M. A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford.     8vo.  elgtb,  2  is. 

Gteology.     By  J.  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Oxford. 
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Mechanics.     By  Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Sedleian  Professor 

of  Natural  Philosophy,  Oxford. 

Optics.      By  R.  B.  Clifton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Experimental 

Philosophy,  Oxford ;  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Electricity.     By  W.  Esson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Mathematical 

Lecturer  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

CrystallGgrapliy.     By  M.  H.  N.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Mineralogy,  Oxford ;   and  Deputy  Keeper  in  the  Department  of  Minerals,  British 
Museum. 

Mineralogy.    By  the  same  Author. 

Physiological  Physics.     By  G.  GriflSth,  M.A.,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Association,  and  Natural  Science  Master  at 
Harrow  School. 

Magnetism. 

VII.     ENGLISH   LANGUAGE   AND   LITEHATUBE. 
A  First  Reading  Book.      By  Marie  Eichens  of  Beriin;    and  edited 

by  Anne  J.  Clough.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  itiff  covers,  \d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  1.     For  Little  Children.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

itiff  covers,  6d, 

Oxford  Beading  Book,  Part  II.    For  Junior  Classes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

stiff  covers,  Gd, 

On  the  Principles  of  Grammar.     By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

of  Uppingham  School.     Elxtra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Grammatical  Analysis,  designed  to  serve  as  an  Exercise  and  Com- 
position Book  in  the  English  Language.  By  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Uppingham  School.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

An  English  Grammar  and  Beading  Book.     For  Lower  Forms  in 

Classical  Schools.  By  O.  W.  Tancock,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Sherborne 
School.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  (jd. 

The  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue.     By  J.  Earle,  M.A.,  formerly 

Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  clotb,  6s.  6d. 

Specimens  of  Early  English.     Part  II.  a.d.  1298  to  a.d.  1393.     A 

new  and  revised  Edition.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.     By 
R.  Morris,  LL.D,,  and  \V.  \V.  Skeat,  M.A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 
Part  I.     In  the  Pros. 

Specimens  of  English  Literature,  from  the  *  Ploughmans  Crede '  to 

the  'Shepheardes  Calender'  (a.d.  1394  to  a.d.  1579).  With  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Glossarial  Index,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  7s.  6d. 

The  Vision   of  William    concerning    Piers    the   Plowman,    by 

William  Langland.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 

Typical  Selections  from  the  best  English  Authors  from  the  Sixteenth 

to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  (to  serve  as  a  higher  Reading  Book,)  with  Intro- 
ductory Notices  and  Notes,  being  a  contribution  towards  a  History  of  English 
Literature.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 
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8x>eoimens  of  the  Soottisli  Language ;  being  a  Series  of  Annotated 

Extracts  illustrative  of  the  Literature  and  Philology  of  the  Lowland  Tongue  from 
the  Fourteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  Introduction  and  Glossary. 
By  A.  H.  Burgess,  M.A. 

See  also  XI L  below  for  other  English  Classics, 


VIII.     FRENCH   LANGUAGE   AND   LITEBATIJBE. 

An    Etymological    Dictionary    of   the    French   Language,   with  a 

Preface  on  the  Principles  of  French  Etymology.  By  A.  Brachet.  Translated 
by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church.    In  tbt  Press. 

Brachet'8  Historical  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church. 
A  new  Edition,  with  a  full  Index.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  elotb,  3s.  6d. 

Comeille's  Cinna,  and  Molidre's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.    Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Gustave  Masson.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  as.  6d. 

Bacine's  Andromaque,   and   Comeille's   Le   Menteur.     With  Louis 

Radne's  Life  of  his  Father.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  clotb,  2$.  6d, 

Moliere's   Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  and  Racine's  Athalie.     With 

Voltaire's  Life  of  Moli^re.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  as.  6d. 

Selections   from  the  Correspondence  of  Madame   de   Sdvign^  and 

her  chief  Contemporaries.  Intended  more  especially  for  Girls*  Schools.  By  the 
same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s. 

Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre,  by  Xavier  de  Maistre ;  Ourika,  by 

Madame  de  Doiras ;  La  Dot  de  Suzette»  by  Fiev6e ;  Les  Tumeaux  de  THOtel 
Comeille,  by  Edmond  About ;  M^saventures  d'un  ficofier,  by  Bodolphe 
TOpffer.     By  the  same  Editor.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  as.  6d. 

A  French  Grammar.     A  complete  Theory  of  the  French  Language, 

with  the  Rules  in  French  and  English,  and  numerous  Examples  to  serve  as 
first  Exercises  in  the  Language.  By  Jules  Bu4,  Honorary  M.A.  of  Oxford; 
Taylorian  Teacher  of  French,  Oxford;  Examiner  in  the  Oxford  Local  Exami- 
nations from  1858. 

A  French  Grammar  Test.  A  Book  of  Exercises  on  French  Grammar; 

each  Exercise  being  preceded  by  Grammatical  Questions.     By  the  same  Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation    No.  i,   from   French  into  English,  with 

general  rules  on  Translation;  and  containing  Notes,  Hints,  and  Cautions, 
foimded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Grammar  and  Genius  of  the  two  Languages. 
By  the  same  Author. 

Exercises  in  Translation  No.  2,  from  English  into  French,  on  the 

same  plan  as  the  preceding  book.     By  the  same  Author. 


IX.      GERMAN   LANGUAGE   AND   LITEBATUBE. 

Goethe's  Egmont.     With  a  Life  of  Goethe,  &c.     By  Dr.  Buchheim, 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College,  London ; 
and  Examiner  in  German  to  the  University  of  London.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  With  a  Life  of  Schiller;  an  historical  and 
critical  Introduction,  Arguments,  and  a  complete  Commentary.  By  the  same 
Editor.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 
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IieBsing'B  Minna  von  Bamhelm.    A  Comedy.    With  a  Life  of  Lessing, 
Critical  Commentary,  &c.    By  the  same  Editor.    "Jtut  ready. 


"SL.     ABT,   fto. 

A  Handbook  of  Pictorial  Art.  By  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Student  and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  coloured  Illustra- 
tions, Photographs,  and  a  chapter  on  Perspective  by  A.  Macdonald.  8vo.  half 
morocco,  i8s. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony.      By  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A., 

Mus.  Doc,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    410.  doib,  10$. 

A  Treatise  on  Counterpoint^  Canon,  and  Fugue,  based  upon  that 

of  Cherubini.    By  the  same  Author.    4to.  clotb,  16s. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice.    By  John  Hullah.    Crown 

8vo.  clotbt  3s.  6d. 


XI.     MISCELLANEOUS. 

Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament.     By 

C.  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford-    Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloib,  3s.  6d. 

A  System  of  Physical  Education:    Theoretical  and  Practical.    By 

Archibald  Maclaren,  The  Gymnasium,  Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  *js,  6d, 

The  Modem  Greek  Language   in   its   relation   to   Ancient  Greek. 

By  E.  M.  Gcldart,  B.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Extra  fcap. 
8vo.  clotb,  4s.  6d. 


XII.     A   SERIES   OF   ENGLISH    CLASSICS. 

Designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  in  English  Literature :  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  of  Queens  College^ 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  King's  College ,  London. 

It  is  also  especially  hoped  that  this  Series  may  prove  useful  to  Ladies' 
Schools  and  Middle  Class  Schools ;  in  which  English  Literature  must 
always  he  a  leading  subject  of  instruction. 

A  General  Introduction  to  the  Series.     By  Professor  Brewer,  M.A. 

1.  Chaucer.     The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales ;   The  Knightes 

Tale ;   The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.     Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Editor  of  *  Specimens 
of  Early  English,'  &c.,  &c.     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as.  6d. 

2.  Spenser's  Faery  Queene.     Books  I  and  II.     Designed  chiefly  for 

the  use  of  Schools.     With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.    By  G.  W.  Kitchin, 
M.  A.,  formerly  Censor  of  Chribt  Church.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
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3.  Hooker.     Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I.    Edited  by  R.  W,  Church, 

M.A.,  Rector  of  Whatley;   formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  as. 

4.  Shakespeare.    Select  Plays.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  and  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

I.  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is. 
II.  Richard  the  Second.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 

III.  Macbeth.     Extra  fcap,  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is,  6d, 

IV.  Hamlet.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  as. 

5.  Bacon.  Advancement  of  Learning.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloib,  4s.  6d, 

6.  Milton.     Poems.     Edited  by  R.  C.  Browne,  M.A.,  and  Associate  of 

King's  College,  London.     Second  edition.     2  vols,  extra  fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  6s.  6d. 

Also  separately.  Vol.  1. 4s.,  Vol.  II.  3s. 

7.  Dryden.  Stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  Astraea  Redux  ; 
Annus  Mirabilis;  Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Religio  Laici;  The  Hind  and 
the  Panther.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Extra 
fcap.  Svo.  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

8.  Biinyan.     Grace  Abounding;   The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Edited  by 

£.  Venables,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

9.  Pope.      With  Introduction  and  Notes.      By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 

Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

I.  Essay  on  Man.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  is.  6d. 
II.  Satires  and  Epistles.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  stiff  covers,  2s. 

10.  Johnson.     Rasselas;  Lives  of  Pope  and  Dryden.     Edited  by  C.  H. 

O.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

11.  Burke.     Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents;  the  two  Speeches 

on  America;   Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.     By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D., 
Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

12.  Cowper.     The  Task,  and  some  of  his  minor  poems.     Edited  by 

H.  G.  Griffith,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 


Published  for  the  University  by  . 
M ACM  ILL  AN   AND    CO.,    LONDON. 


The  Delegates  of  the  Press  invite  suggestiom  and  advice  from  all 
persons  interested  in  education;  and  <will  be  thankful  for  bints,  Sfc.  addressed 
to  either  the   Rev.  G.  W.  KiTCHIN,   St,  Giles's  Road  East,  Oxford,  or   the 

Secretary  to  the  Delegates,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
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